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Cover:  A school  of  white  mullet  is  shown  here  captured  in  the  crest  of  a wave. 
This  truly  unique  image  was  selected  as  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  2007  Photo 
Competition  grand  prize  winner,  photograph  by  ed  ziegler. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 

at  has  been  said  that  every  picture  tells  a story,  but  I find  that  even  the  best  photos 
entered  in  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  2007  Photo  Competition  don’t  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  fact,  they  bring  up  more  questions:  What  circumstances  occurred  to  enable  that 
photographer  to  take  that  image?  Where  is  that  beautiful  landscape?  What  the  heck  are 
those  animals  doing?  The  best  photos  also  evoke 
a feeling,  or  maybe  just  make  you  smile. 

The  photo  shown  here  is  one  of  the  latter.  Once 
you  realize  that  one  turtle  is  actually  sitting  on  the 
other’s  head,  you  laugh  and  start  wondering  what 
is  going  on.  What  is  the  little  turtle  doing  up  there? 

Does  the  big  turtle  know?  What  will  happen  next? 

To  get  some  theories,  I checked  with  Jeff  Beane,  a 
herpetologist  and  frequent  contributor  to  WINC. 

Jeff  told  me  that  an  adult  Eastern  painted  turtle 
(Chrysemys  picta)  sitting  on  the  head  of  a large  adult 
common  snapping  turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina)  was 
neither  normal  nor  common  behavior. 

But  why  would  an  ill-tempered  snapper  put  up 
with  this,  considering  that  it  will  sometimes  injure  or  kill  smaller  turtles?  Jeff  said  that 
turtles  in  an  area  such  as  a public  park  where  they  are  fed  frequently  by  humans  might  be 
less  likely  to  take  offense  to  violations  of  their  personal  space.  The  algae  on  their  shells 
would  be  consistent  with  that  explanation  because  it  indicates  that  there  is  a lot  of  organic 
matter  in  the  water.  Jeff  added  that  the  photo  would  be  really  difficult  to  pose  and  was 
likely  just  a rare  moment  captured. 

Hobart  Jones  of  Mount  Airy,  a past  winner  in  the  photo  competition,  took  this  cool 
image.  He  was  visiting  Reynolda  Gardens  in  Winston-Salem  on  a sunny  afternoon  last  May 
and  took  notice  of  two  snapping  turtles  basking.  Jones  saw  the  painted  turtle  first  attempt 
to  climb  on  a rock,  then  swim  over  to  one  of  the  snappers  and  climb  aboard.  “I  kind  of 
wondered  if  there  was  going  to  be  trouble,”  Jones  laughed,  but  the  small  turtle  stayed 
there  for  about  two  minutes  before  swimming  away.  The  big  snapping  turtle  never  moved. 

The  2008  photo  competition  opens  June  1 at  www.ncwildlife.org.  Enter  a unique  photo, 
make  us  smile  (and  ask  questions),  and  perhaps  we  will  publish  your  photo  next  year. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Fern  Fancy 

David  Lee’s  article, “An  Enchantment  with  Ferns” 
(Nov.  2007)  was  very  good  and  I enjoyed  see- 
ing such  attention  to  a plant  that  is  so  consis- 
tently ignored.  There  were,  however,  a couple 
of  details.  The  common  names  for  ferns  are  a 
mess,  probably  because  so  little  is  written  about 
them,  and  this  is  probably  why  scientific  names 
are  usually  provided.  The  term  "oak  fern”  usually 
refers  to  genus  Gymnocorpon,  not  Dryopteris,  and 
the  two  species  to  which  he  referred  by  com- 
mon names  are  not  familiar  to  me.  It  was  nice 
that  all  of  his  illustrations  did  include  the  sci- 

I entific  names.  The  climbing  fern,  Lygodium  palma- 
t urn,  occurs  mostly  around  mountain  lakes  and 
is  fairly  rare,  but  there  is  a Japanese  Lygodium 
that  grows  like  a weed  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Marvin  Whatley 
Oriental 

I Aw,  Shucks 

I Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  publishing 
the  finest  wildlife  magazine  in  the  country 
("l/l/INC  Named  Nation's  Best,"  Back  Porch,  Nov. 
2007).  Your  award  from  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  merely  confirms 
what  your  readers  have  known  for  years.  (I 
admire  your  humility;  had  any  other  publi- 
cation received  such  an  award  it  would  have 
been  trumpeted  above  the  fold.) 

I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  your 
magazine  since  first  seeing  one  in  my  grand- 


father’s law  office  in  Asheville 
in  the  1950s.  Unlike  every 
other  magazine  I have  sub- 
scribed, and  inevitably  unsub- 
scribed, to  over  the  decades 
yours  is  the  only  one  that 
constantly  improves  itself. 

One  of  my  joys  in  life  is 
to  repair  to  the  screen  porch 
when  l/l/INC  arrives,  where  I 
read  it  cover  to  cover.  I must 
admit  that  I begin  at  the  back 
cover,  turning  to  Jim  Dean’s 
column  first.  More  than  once 
I have  laughed  out  loud,  or 
dabbed  a tear,  as  he  reminds  me  of  places  I have 
been.  Thank  you  for  what  must  be  publishing's 
greatest  bargain. 

Chip  Clark 
Davidson 

Greg  Jenkins:  Thanks  very  much  for  the  kind  com- 
pliments, Chip.  I often  tell  people  that  with  the 
long  tradition  and  great  reputation  of  the  mag- 
azine, we  are  just  trying  not  to  mess  it  up.  We 
are  indeed  exceptionally  fortunate  to  have  Jim 
Dean  still  on  board,  along  with  a crew  of  really 
talented  staff  and  freelancers  who  make  the  mag- 
azine what  it  is  each  month. 

The  award  did  mean  a lot  to  us  because  there 
are  some  really  good  wildlife  mags  out  there  pub- 
lished by  other  states.  Our  goal  is  to  win  it  every 
year.  We  would  like  to  publish  a magazine  so 
good,  they  have  to  give  us  the  award  every  year. 
Thanks  again  for  the  praise  and  for  reading  for 
all  these  years. 

Wabbit  Season 

As  a relocated  Northern  city  boy  who  read  "On 
the  Bunny  Trail” by  Jim  Dean  in  the  November 
2007  issue,  I would  enjoy  seeing  an  article 
with  pictures  that  would  explain  the  different 
type  of  rabbits  found  in  North  Carolina.  I live 
in  Pamlico  County  and  we  have  rabbits  in 
our  area  but  I never  knew  that  there  were 
different  types. 

Shawn  Dougherty 
Oriental 


There  are  three  main  types  of  rabbits  in  North 
Carolina,  Shawn:  the  Eastern  cottontail  (Sylvi- 
lagus  floridanus),  the  marsh  rabbit  (Sylvila- 
gus  palustris)  and  the  Appalachian  cottontail 
(Sylvilagus  obscurus).  The  Eastern  cottontail 
is  common  statewide,  the  marsh  rabbit  lives  in 
wet  areas  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  state,  and 
the  Appalachian  cottontail  is  uncommon  and 
limited  to  the  North  Carolina  mountains.  The 
Sept.  2006  Wild  Notebook,  “ Vanishing  Rabbits," 
provides  an  overview  of  them.  A fourth  species, 
the  swamp  rabbit  (Sylvilagus  aquaticus)  is  so 
rare  in  our  state  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  here  at 
all  — its  official  range  extends  from  the  western 
tip  of  South  Carolina  westward  through  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  some  of  Tennessee. 

More  Herring 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Jim  Wilson’s  historical 
account  and  analysis  of  the  importance,  demise 
and  potential  restoration  of  North  Carolina’s 
once  thriving  population  of  river  herring  ("Fish 
of  Yesterday,  Fish  of  Tomorrow,”  Oct.  2007).  He 
did  a masterful  job  of  summarizing  tremendous 
amounts  of  information  and  presenting  it  in 
an  interesting  and  informative  manner. 

Jim  told  of  cautious  optimism  that  the  pop- 
ulation might  be  able  to  rebound.  But  he  also 
described  the  realization  that  the  decline  might 
have  been  so  great  that  even  protection  and  a 
lot  of  time  might  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  it 
back.  His  article  presents  an  excellent  example 
of  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of 
wisely  managing  our  natural  resources. 

Eugene  Hester 
Springfield,  Va. 

Meiosis  Culpa 

Our  resident  entomologist,  Clyde  Sorenson, 
got  his  botany  a little  confused  in  the  Nov. 
2007  Nature’s  Ways  "How  Do  Ferns  Reproduce 
Without  Seeds?”  The  chromosome  reduction 
division  known  as  meiosis  occurs  in  the  spor- 
angia of  the  sporophyte,  not  in  the  gameto- 
phyte  (also  known  as  the  prothallus),  in  ferns. 
Clyde  apologizes  for  any  confusion  this  error 
may  have  caused. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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2007  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


Ed  Ziegler  was  walking  on  the  beach  at  Emerald  Isle  the  week  after  Labor  Day 
last  year,  looking  for  birds  to  photograph.  As  he  gazed  out  into  the  rolling  waves 
in  the  early  morning  light,  he  realized  that  he  could  see  schools  offish  moving 
down  the  beach  as  each  wave  peaked. “The  waves  were  alive  with  fish,”  he  said. 
Ziegler  took  photos  of  the  migrating  white  mullet  for  a while,  producing  this 
winning  photograph  that  clearly  shows  the  fish  “surfing” down  the  beach  in  a 
green  wave  backed  by  a blue-green  sea. 

The  photo  is  appealing  on  a couple  of  levels:  It  is  unique  because  it  documents  a com- 
mon but  infrequently  photographed  animal  behavior,  and  it  offers  a visually  pleasing 
package  of  action,  a nice  palette  and  solid  composition.  Our  judges  felt  that  it  possesed 
an  element  of  spontaneity  as  well  as  beautiful  color. 

When  Ziegler’s  photo  was  shown  during  group  judging  of  finalists,  an  honest-to-goodness 
cheer  went  up  among  the  judges.  Even  in  a field  of  5,484  photographs  — our  largest  number 
of  entries  ever — this  photo  was  a hands-down  winner. 

In  the  competition’s  third  year,  1,019  photographers  took  part,  including  136  young 
shutterbugs  in  the  two  youth  categories.  The  most  popular  subject  was  Birds  (907  entries), 
followed  closely  by  Invertebrates  (884)  and  the  landscape  category,  Peaks,  Valleys  and 
Plains  (810).  Wild  Plants  received  773  entries  and  Reptiles  & Amphibians  543,  rounding 
out  the  top  five  categories.  The  competition  is  intended  to  encourage  high-quality  nature 
photography  and  to  identify  talented  wildlife  photographers  working  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  esteemed  judges  included  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  art  director  Victoria  Cumbee; 
WINC  photographer  Melissa  McGaw;  educator  Mike  Dunn,  coordinator  of  teacher 
education  for  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences;  and  professional  wildlife  photo- 
grapher F.  Eugene  Hester,  a perennial  winner  in  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  photo  competition. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  corporate  sponsors,  Great  Outdoor  Provision  Co.  and  J.  W Photo, 
for  their  generous  participation  in  this  year’s  competition.  Valuable  support  was  provided 
by  our  co-sponsor,  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  All  winning  photographs  may 
be  seen  on  exhibit  through  March  at  the  museum.  Details  and  rules  for  the  2008  com- 
petition will  be  posted  on  www.ncwildlife.org  in  May,  and  entries  will  open  on  June  1. 

-Greg  Jenkins 
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GRAND  PRIZE  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  200~J  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


Ed  Ziegler,  Raleigh 

White  mullet,  Emerald  Isle 


Ziegler  did  not  know  the  species  of  fish  he  captured  in  his  winning  photo,  so  we  sent 
the  image  to  the  state’s  most  knowledgeable  fish  experts  for  identification.  The  con- 
sensus was  white  mullet,  one  of  the  most  common  saltwater  fish  in  North  Carolina 
waters.  Other  fish  that  commonly  run  down  the  beach  include  striped  mullet,  bluefish, 
menhaden,  Atlantic  thread  herring  and  many  other  species.  One  prominent  fish  biol- 
ogists called  this  image  “one  of  the  most  striking  photos  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
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BIRDS  FIRST  PLACE 


Lori  Cash,  Grandy 

Willet,  Nags  Head 


While  photographing  shorebirds  at  the  beach  in  Nags  Head  in  early  2007,  Cash  cap- 
tured this  image  of  a willet  landing  in  the  surf  to  feed  on  mole  crabs.  Cash  placed  her 
camera  on  a tripod  and  adjusted  it  as  low  to  the  ground  as  she  could  to  get  this  angle. 
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BIRDS  SECOND  PLACE 

Gene  Furr,  Raleigh 

Brown  pelican,  Carolina  Beach 

This  shot  was  the  result  of  a day  trip  to  Carolina  Beach  to  capture 
images  of  brown  pelicans.  After  three  hours  of  searching,  Furr 
noticed  this  particular  brown  pelican  flying  low  and  searching 
for  a place  to  land.  When  it  flew  over  before  landing  on  an  old 
boat,  Furr  snapped  this  impressive  picture. 


BIRDS  THIRD  PLACE 

Gene  Furr,  Raleigh 

Great  egrets,  Southport 

While  in  the  Southport  area,  Furr 
happened  upon  this  egret  nest  that 
contained  a single  chick  waiting  for 
an  adult  egret  to  return  with  food. 
Furr  chose  a position  where  the  nest 
and  egrets  would  be  backlighted  by 
the  afternoon  sun.  A background 
of  dark  trees  in  shadows  created 
contrast  with  the  white  egrets.  After 
Furr  waited  more  than  five  hours, 
the  adult  egret  returned.  The  back- 
light of  the  sun  through  the  wings 
of  the  adult  egret  gave  Furr  the 
moment  he  was  looking  for. 
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BIRDS  HONORABLE  MENTION 


Ed  Erkes,  Goldsboro 

Prothonotary  warblers,  Four  Oaks 

This  great  image  of  prothonotary  warblers  and 
their  nest  was  taken  at  the  Howell  Woods 
Environmental  Learning  Center  in  Johnston 
County  in  May  2007.  To  get  just  the  right  shot, 
Erkes  spent  more  than  20  hours  spread  over 
Vh  days  photographing  them.  In  this  image, 
the  male  flew  to  the  nest  site,  apparently 
unaware  that  the  female  was  at  the  entrance 
to  the  nest.  Unable  to  land  immediately,  he 
fluttered  for  a moment  in  front  of  the  nest. 


BIRDS  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Timothy  Bardy,  Holly  Springs 

Bluebird  with  winterberry,  Holly  Springs 

Bardy  had  good  success  photographing  birds 
from  a blind  in  his  back  yard  on  this  snowy 
morning  in  December  2005.  After  Bardy  got 
a great  photo  of  a cardinal,  this  bluebird 
appeared  nearby  and  began  gobbling  berries. 
A mockingbird  that  usually  guards  the  tree 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  so  Bardy  was  able 
to  fire  away. 
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MAMMALS  FIRST  PLACE 

I 

Gary  Carter,  McLeansville 

Eastern  chipmunk,  McLeansville 

While  out  photographing  songbirds,  Carter  noticed  this  chipmunk  gathering  nuts 
and  taking  them  back  to  its  home.  At  the  moment  he  snapped  the  image,  the  chip- 
munk had  crawled  up  on  the  perch  where  the  songbirds  had  been  landing.  While 
seeming  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  birds  for  a moment,  the  chipmunk  gave  Carter  the 
opportunity  to  snap  this  shot. 

( 
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MAMMALS  SECOND  PLACE 

Bruce  Siulinski,  Brevard 

Elk,  Cataloochee  Valley 

This  photograph  of  elk  taken  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  almost  did  not  turn  out  well.  After  waiting  for  just  the  right  amount 
of  light  to  appear,  Siulinski  excitedly  began  clicking  off  shots  — forgetting 
that  he  had  the  camera  set  for  low  light.  Fortunately  for  him  and  us,  he  had 
the  camera  in  aperture  priority,  which  provided  good  exposure. 


MAMMALS  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Brad  Douglass,  Banner  elk 

Fawn,  Fleetwood 

While  walking  through  the  woods  with  family, 
Douglass  was  able  to  snap  this  great  photo- 
graph. Along  the  way,  his  mother  abruptly 
stopped  and  told  him  to  reach  for  his  camera. 
Once  he  had  it  in  hand,  she  said  “Don’t  move” 
and  pointed  at  a fawn  3 feet  from  her  right 
foot.  Over  the  course  of  seven  minutes, 
Douglass  snapped  pictures  of  the  still  fawn.  He 
described  it  as  “one  of  the  coolest  experiences 
I have  had  photographing  nature.” 


MAMMALS  HONORABLE  MENTION 


David  Vandre,  Hendersonville 

i Opossum,  Hendersonville 

Vandre  lives  on  top  of  a 500-foot  ridge  above 
Hendersonville  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 

: in  a wooded  area  with  a great  deal  of  wildlife. 
I One  morning,  he  noticed  this  mother  opossum 
I slowly  making  her  way  across  his  yard.  When 
he  returned  with  his  camera,  she  stopped  to 
| look  at  him,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  take 
i this  unique  shot  of  her  carrying  her  13  young. 


MAMMALS  THIRD  PLACE 

Dustin  Maynard,  Thomasville 

Bobcat,  N.C.  Zoo,  Asheboro 


1 Having  been  to  the  zoo  many  times  before,  Maynard  had  never  seen  this  bobcat 

as  active  as  it  was  the  day  he  snapped  this  shot.  Alternating  between  running 
and  walking  around  his  pen,  the  bobcat  finally  stopped  and  started  cleaning 
itself.  That  is  when  Maynard  snapped  this  picture. 
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REPTILES  & AMPHIBIANS  FIRST  PLACE 


Robert  Dant,  Hickory 

Carolina  anole,  Hickory 

This  picture  is  the  result  of  Dant  chasing  lizards  in  his  yard  with  his  6-year-old 
son  Ross.  Taken  in  March  2007,  it  is  a photo  of  the  first  and  only  green  anole  Dant 
and  his  son  have  seen  in  their  yard.  During  the  “chase,”  the  lizard  eventually 
alighted  on  a day  lily.  Pausing  for  a few  moments,  the  green  anole  gave  Dant  the 
opportunity  to  capture  this  picture. 

i 
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REPTILES  & AMPHIBIANS 

SECOND  PLACE 

Kiran  Venkatesh,  Raleigh 

Copperhead,  Pittsboro 

This  picture  was  the  result  of  Venkatesh's  par- 
ticipation in  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  Day 
of  Service  allowing  medical  students  a chance 
to  volunteer  their  time  at  local  area  organiza- 
tions. The  photographer’s  group  was  selected 
to  go  to  the  Carnivore  Preservation  Trust  in 
Pittsboro.  While  helping  clear  brush  and  over- 
growth in  a tiger  cage,  Venkatesh  discovered 
this  copperhead  hiding  there.  Amazed  by  its 
effective  camouflage,  he  snapped  this  picture. 


REPTILES  & AMPHIBIANS 

! THIRD  PLACE 

Ricky  Riddle,  Bakersville 

Eastern  garter  snake,  Bakersville 

Riddle  got  down  low  and  close  to  take  this 
j snake’s-eye-view  photo  of  a garter  snake  hang- 
ing out  under  a bush.  Judges  liked  the  feel- 
||  ing  the  photo  gives  that  the  viewer  is  in  the 
j snake’s  space  without  intruding. 
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REPTILES  £r  AMPHIBIANS 

HONORABLE  MENTION 


Zach  Barfield,  Mount  Holly 

Black  rat  snake,  Gaston  County 

Taken  in  June  2007,  this  photo  captured  a 
unique  perspective  of  a black  rat  snake  bask- 
ing in  the  heat  of  a road.  According  to  Barfield, 
black  rat  snakes  typically  kink  their  bodies 
in  this  unique  manner  when  soaking  up 
heat  from  pavement.  He  took  the  photograph 
at  ground  level  with  the  snake  lying  right  in 
front  of  him  (after  ensuring  there  was  no 
traffic,  of  course)  and  used  a shallow  depth 
of  field  to  render  the  head  in  focus  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  slowly  fading  out  of  focus. 


REPTILES  & AMPHIBIANS 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Mark  Tegges,  Eldersburg,  Md. 

Pine  barrens  treefrog,  Pinehurst 

While  walking  the  Sandhills  Game  Land  with  j 
some  friends,  Tegges  heard  the  distinct  call  of  j 
pine  barrens  treefrogs  emanating  from  trees  ; 
and  bushes  surrounding  a pond  and  swamp 
by  the  sand  road.  After  Tegges  approached  a 
calling  male  to  photograph  him,  the  frog 
crouched  down  and  stopped  calling.  After 
Tegges  imitated  the  frog’s  call,  the  one  photo- 
graphed here  took  the  bait  and  responded. 
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INVERTEBRATES  FIRST  PLACE 

Ellen  Devenny,  Kings  Mountain 

Chinese  mantid,  Kings  Mountain 

In  this  striking  photograph  of  a mantid’s  head,  Devenny  captured  a unique  perspective 
of  an  intriguing  subject.  While  preparing  dinner,  she  noticed  the  mantid  in  a win- 
dow flower  box  outside  her  kitchen  window.  The  red  glow  of  the  background  came 
from  light  inside  the  house  and  red  tomatoes  sitting  inside  in  the  kitchen  window. 
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INVERTEBRATES  SECOND  PLACE 

Johnny  Hill,  Goldsboro 

Dragonfly,  Goldsboro 

This  picture  of  a Halloween  pennant,  taken  in 
June  2006  by  Hill,  was  the  result  of  a walk  out 
in  nature  during  a lunch  break.  The  photogra- 
pher pointed  out  that  he  and  his  camera  make 
regular  trips  to  a nearby  held  and  pond  during 
his  lunch  hour,  and  this  particular  visit  resulted 
in  this  outstanding  image. 

INVERTEBRATES  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Tom  Gillespie,  Trinity 

Beetle,  Outer  Banks 

This  unique  shot  conveys  vastness  on  a minute 
scale.  Gillespie  waited  about  45  minutes  for  the 
sun  to  get  in  just  the  right  position  to  take 
abstract  shots  of  the  sand  alone,  but  the  beetle 
wandered  across  his  path  and  offered  up  a more 
interesting  subject.  Following  the  bug  on  his 
hands  and  knees  for  15  minutes,  Gillespie 
snapped  this  shot  when  the  right  light  and 
perspective  came  together. 
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INVERTEBRATES  HONORABLE  MENTION 


Tracey  Helmstetler,  Greensboro 

Snail,  Greensboro 

To  capture  this  image,  Helmstetler  stood  in  one  spot  for  more 
than  an  hour  watching  the  shadow  of  this  snail  change  shape 
as  it  moved  across  the  leaf.  Fighting  constantly  changing 
light,  Helmstetler  took  many  shots  before  getting  this  one, 
and  the  results  are  impressive. 


INVERTEBRATES  THIRD  PLACE 

Bradley  Lewis,  Durham 

Ant,  Durham 

Often  when  photographing  subjects  in  the 
unscripted  natural  world,  you  end  with  a com- 
pletely different  photograph  than  you  set  out 
to  get.  After  being  strafed  by  a hummingbird 
while  standing  on  his  deck,  Lewis  decided  to 
go  buy  a feeder  to  attract  them  for  photos. 
Once  in  place,  he  noticed  that  some  ants  had 
taken  an  interest  in  it.  He  was  so  captivated 
by  the  dramatic  lighting  visible  through  the 
feeder  and  the  translucent  bellies  of  the  ants 
that  he  abandoned  his  original  plan  and  con- 
centrated on  photographing  the  ants. 
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WILD  PLANTS  FIRST  PLACE 

David  Blevins,  Fuquay-Varina 

Cinnamon  fern,  Sandhills  Game  Land 

Taken  at  the  Sandhills  Game  Land,  this  pic- 
ture of  a cinnamon  fern  was  the  result  of  trip 
by  Blevins  down  to  a transition  zone  where 
fire  from  the  dry  uplands  had  burned  into  an 
area  with  wetter  soil  along  a stream  and  had 
created  a pure  stand  of  cinnamon  fern.  With 
the  sun  to  his  back,  he  noticed  that  the  sun 
shone  through  both  the  green  and  fertile 
fronds.  Moving  the  camera  down  into  the 
ferns  to  give  the  viewer  a fern’s  perspective 
on  the  scene  while  still  being  careful  to  main- 
tain the  background  gradient  from  light  to 
dark,  he  snapped  this  picture. 
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WILD  PLANTS 

SECOND  PLACE 

Scott  Hotaling,  Cullowhee 

Schweinitz's  sunflower,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Discovering  a stand  of  wild  sunflowers  growing 
along  the  side  of  the  road  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  Hotaling  snapped  this  intriguing 
shot  of  a Schweinitz’s  sunflower  refracted 
upside  down  in  a dew  droplet.  Hotaling  noted 
that  accurate  focusing  and  proper  magnifi- 
cation were  absolute  necessities  in  getting 
this  shot. 


WILD  PLANTS 

THIRD  PLACE 

Joshua  Doby,  Zebulon 

Common  greenbrier,  Zebulon 

While  wandering  his  family’s  10  acres  in 
Zebulon  looking  for  wildlife,  this  common 
vine  in  a tree  caught  Doby’s  eye.  He  liked  the 
lighting  behind  the  brier,  so  he  spent  about 
30  minutes  taking  different  exposures  of  the 
plant.  For  Doby,  a freshman  at  Mars  Hill 
College,  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
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WILD  PLANTS 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Ellen  Devenny,  Kings  Mountain 

Mountain  rhododendron,  Nantahala  National  Forest,  Macon  County 


While  on  the  way  back  up  from  a hike  up  Albert  Mountain  near 
Franklin,  Devenny  noted  the  fact  that  the  mountain  rhododendron 
were  in  bloom  everywhere.  The  result  of  this  discovery  was  the 
impressive  photograph  shown  here. 
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WILD  PLANTS 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Ellen  Devenny,  Kings  Mountain 

Queen  Anne's  Lace,  Hayesville 

Taken  in  July  2007  in  an  open  field  in 
Hayesville,  this  photograph  of  Queen 
Anne’s  lace  was  shot  while  Devenny, 
along  with  her  cousin  and  his  wife,  were 
strolling  the  fields  of  a farm  that  has  been 
in  her  family  for  generations.  Taken  from 
a low  perspective,  this  shot  gives  the  viewer 
a unique  look  at  this  attractive  plant. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FIRST  PLACE 

Joseph  Rone,  Spring  Lake 

Trout  fishing,  Brevard 

Taken  in  August  2007  on  the  Davidson  River  from  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river 
at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education,  this  picture  was  shot  just  after  a 
shower  in  the  middle  of  the  August  heat  wave.  It  was  Rone's  first  day  of  vacation, 
and  when  he  drove  across  the  bridge  and  saw  the  mist  rising  off  of  the  river  with 
the  backlighting,  he  knew  it  was  a special  moment. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

SECOND  PLACE 


Conrad  Lowman,  Wilmington 

Intracoastal  Waterway  boating,  Wilmington 

Lowman  recounts  that  this  shot  of  a boat  in 
the  marsh  was  taken  on  a beautiful  summer 
day  in  which  he  was  cruising  the  waterway. 
After  deciding  to  pull  into  the  marsh  and  enjoy 
the  wildlife  flying  and  swimming  by  he  noticed 
the  contrast  of  the  front  of  his  boat  against  the 
marsh  and  sky  Thinking  it  would  make  a nice 
moment  to  remember,  he  decided  to  take  a shot. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

THIRD  PLACE 

Scott  Hubener,  Asheville 

Climbing  Shiprock,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Taken  in  July  2007  at  Shiprock,  next  to  Grand- 
father Mountain  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
this  picture  was  the  result  of  Hubener ’s  first 
rock  climbing  trip.  Guided  by  an  experienced 
group,  the  photographer  described  the  event 
as  an  exhilarating  experience,  which  is  under- 
standable seeing  this  picture. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Nancy  Baldwin,  Green  Mountain 

Walking,  Little  Switzerland 

This  picture  was  the  result  of  what  Baldwin 
described  as  a very  pleasant  day  in  Little 
Switzerland.  While  walking  with  two  others, 
she  hung  back  to  examine  some  apples  that  had 
fallen  from  a nearby  tree.  When  she  began  to 
follow  them  down,  Baldwin  was  struck  by  what 
she  described  as  the  autumnal  beauty  of  the  area 
and  snapped  a shot  of  it. 
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peaks,  valleys  Explains 

FIRST  PLACE 

Scott  Hotaling,  Cullowhee 

Waterfall,  Cullasaja  Gorge 

This  extremely  interesting  shot  required  what 
Hotaling  describes  as  a “difficult  scramble” 
to  discover  this  odd  but  beautiful  geological 
feature  literally  swallowing  up  a large  portion 
of  the  river  and  shooting  it  out  some  20  feet 
below.  Hotaling  took  off  his  boots  and  made 
his  way  out  into  the  river,  found  his  compo- 
sition and  waited  for  the  light  to  make  it  all 
come  together. 
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PEAKS,  VALLEYS  & PLAINS 

SECOND  PLACE 

Monty  Combs,  Wilkesboro 

Icy  scene,  Grandfather  Mountain 

Taken  in  November  2006  at  the  entrance  road  , 
to  Grandfather  Mountain,  Combs  shot  this 
picture  in  both  color  and  monochrome.  Upon 
examining  the  results,  Combs  decided  that  the 
monochromatic  shot  took  better  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 


peaks,  valleys  Explains 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Benjamin  Ritner,  High  Point 

Linville  River  cascade, 

Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area 

To  get  this  shot  of  the  morning  light  and  the 
river,  Ritner  walked  down  the  Spence  Ridge 
Trail  to  Linville  River  and  began  searching 
for  what  he  had  envisioned.  When  he  came 
across  this  small  stream  that  cascaded  into 
the  river,  he  set  up  his  tripod  and  prepared  to 
get  the  shot.  After  employing  a circle  polar- 
izer to  take  the  glare  off  the  water  while  still 
showing  the  reflection  and  the  light,  he 
snapped  this  photo. 
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PEAKS,  VALLEYS  £r  PLAINS 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Michael  McCarn,  Stanfield 

Fishing  boat,  Swan  Quarter 

While  taking  photos  of  crab  pots  stacked  next 
to  the  fishing  boats,  McCarn’s  wife  noticed  a 
lone  fishing  boat  that  caught  her  eye.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her  acknowledgement  of  the 
boat,  McCarn  likely  would  not  have  snapped 
this  image. 


PEAKS,  VALLEYS  & PLAINS 

THIRD  PLACE 

Conrad  Lowman,  Wilmington 

Rich  Inlet  aerial,  Wilmington 

Having  photographed  Rich  Inlet  from  the  air 
for  more  than  15  years,  Lowman  has  found  it 
to  be  full  of  beauty  from  all  angles.  He  points 
out  that  the  image  captures  the  energy  of  an 
active  inlet  that  has  overwashed  the  sandbars 
and  marsh,  creating  unique  designs. 


ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 
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ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR  FIRST  PLACE 

Lori  Cash,  Grandy 

Canada  goose,  Cape  Hatteras 

Taken  in  February  2007  at  a pond  adjacent  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  this 
image  captured  a Canada  goose  honking  across  the  water  in  apparent  defense  of  its 
territory.  Cash  noted  that  the  early  morning  light  allowed  her  to  capture  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  goose  on  the  water  as  it  was  honking. 
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ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 

SECOND  PLACE 

Ed  Erkes,  Goldsboro 

Pileated  woodpecker,  Four  Oaks 

After  receiving  a call  from  Frank  Grubbs  at 
the  Howell  Woods  Environmental  Learning 
Center  about  a pileated  woodpecker  nest  that 
had  been  located,  Erkes  went  out  to  photo- 
graph it.  When  he  arrived,  he  noticed  the  male 
behaving  strangely  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest 
cavity,  repeatedly  striking  at  something  inside. 
Soon,  the  woodpecker  began  to  pull  a snake 
out  of  the  nest  area,  with  Erkes  snapping  shots 
of  it.  Two  nestlings  appeared  unharmed 
shortly  thereafter. 
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ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 

THIRD  PLACE 

Jeffrey  Lewis,  Manteo 

Broadhead  skinks  battling,  Roanoke  Island 

In  this  image,  two  male  broadhead  skinks 
I are  involved  in  what  appears  to  be  a territo- 
rial scuffle.  According  to  Lewis,  this  conflict 
ended  quite  abruptly,  with  both  skinks  appear- 
ing to  be  unharmed. 
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YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

FIRST  PLACE 

Sarah  O'Connell,  New  Bern 

Oceanaria  Pier,  Atlantic  Beach 

Taken  on  Labor  Day,  2007,  this  picture  is  the  result  of  encouragement  by  a friend. 
O’Connell  notes  that  she  likely  would  not  have  taken  the  picture  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a friend  who  was  there  with  her  who  nearly  had  to  drag  her  under  the 
pier.  O’Connell  said  she  was  certain  that  the  fluorescent  light  coming  off  of 
the  pier  was  going  to  destroy  any  picture  that  she  could  take.  However,  the  result 
speaks  for  itself. 
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YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

SECOND  PLACE 


Michael  McCloy,  Southern  Pines 

Eastern  hognose  snake,  Sandhills  Game  Land 

When  a friend  discovered  this  Eastern  hog- 
nose snake  on  a road,  McCloy  decided  that  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
get  a picture. 


YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

THIRD  PLACE 

Nathaniel  Gass,  Durham 

Milkweed  longhorn  beetle,  Raleigh 

This  image  of  a milkweed  longhorn  beetle  on 
milkweed,  taken  at  the  Prairie  Ridge  Ecostation, 
was  taken  by  Gass  on  one  of  his  many  trips 
there.  He  states  that  of  the  many  images  he 
has  taken,  the  bright  red  colors  of  the  insect 
made  this  his  favorite. 
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YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Danielle  Barrio,  Cary 

Swimmer,  Sugar  Lake 

Barrio  took  this  photo  of  a friend  jumping 
into  a lake  seconds  before  impact. 


YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Alexander  Bowman,  Jamestown 

Juvenile  ghost  crab,  Holden  Beach 

Bowman  got  down  to  crab  level  to  capture 
this  nearly  invisible  young  ghost  crab. 


YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  13-17 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Michael  McCloy,  Southern  Pines 

Green  tree  frog,  Hoffman 

McCloy  squatted  down  to  nearly  eye  level 
of  the  frog  to  get  this  intriguing  shot. 
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YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  12  &.  UNDER 

FIRST  PLACE 

Cole  Nye,  Elizabethtown 

Laughing  gull,  Ocracoke 

While  on  the  Ocracoke  ferry  during  a held  trip  to  the  Outer  Banks  with  his  fourth- 
grade  class,  Nye  noticed  that  all  his  classmates  were  at  the  back  of  the  ferry  feeding 
seagulls.  Borrowing  his  dad’s  camera,  he  snapped  this  dynamic  shot. 
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YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  12  & UNDER 

SECOND  PLACE 


Mia  Daniel,  Greensboro 

Lynx  spider,  Greensboro 

While  exploring  a field  near  her  house,  Daniel 
spotted  a large  green  spider  sitting  on  a dried- 
up  seed  head.  She  took  a large  number  of  pic- 
tures and  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  good 
they  all  looked. 


YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  12  & UNDER 

THIRD  PLACE 

Ryan  Richardson,  Asheboro 

Bullfrog,  Asheboro 

Taken  near  his  family’s  swimming  pool  in  the 
summer  of  2007,  this  picture  required  a little 
bit  of  tracking  as  the  frog  hopped  forward  after 
each  picture  Richardson  took.  The  one  selected 
was  his  favorite  of  them  all. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 


YOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHER  12  8t  UNDER 

HONORABLE  MENTION 


Lucas  Bobay,  Holly  Springs 

Eastern  box  turtle,  Holly  Springs 

Getting  this  photo  required  lying  on  the 
rain-soaked  ground  alongside  the  turtle. 


Anna  Gass,  Durham  Lucas  Bobay,  Holly  Springs 

Carolina  anole,  N.C.  Zoological  Park,  Asheboro  Grasshopper,  Raleigh 

While  Gass  was  taking  this  picture,  the  anole ’s  This  grasshopper  picture  was  taken  by  Bobay 
color  changed  from  gray  to  green.  at  the  Prairie  Ridge  Ecostation. 
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! Woods  wise  and  city  smart,  raccoons  are  thriving  everywhere 
I in  North  Carolina.  Is  that  good  news  or  bad  news? 


Resourceful 

Raccoons 


Raccoons  often  live  near 
water  and  are  good  swimmers. 
They're  great  climbers,  too. 


written  by  Terry  Krautwurst  / illustrated  by  Jennifer  Armstrong 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Crash,  hang!  Rustle,  snap!  What  are  those  sounds  in  the  night? 

A suburban  homeowner  turns  on  a porch  light  and  finds  a fat  raccoon 
gobbling  garbage  from  a tipped-over  trash  can.  A camper  shines  a flashlight 
into  the  dark  woods  and  spots  a roly-poly  raccoon  munching  wild  grapes  high 
in  a vine-entwined  tree. 

Raccoons  have  found  ways  to  make  a good  living  all  across  our  state,  from 
mountain  woodlands  to  coastal  marshes  and  everywhere  in  between — includ- 
ing cities  and  suburbs.  No  matter  where  you  live,  you  probably  have  raccoons 
for  neighbors. 


HANDY  FAMILY 

Raccoons  live  in  every  county  of  North  Carolina,  almost  everywhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  in  Mexico  and  parts  of  Canada  and  Central  America.  Most 
adults  are  2 1h  to  3 feet  long  from  nose  tip  to  tail  tip,  and  weigh  between  10  and 
20  pounds.  Raccoon  forepaws  have  four  flexible  fingers  and  a thumb,  a bit  like 
small  human  hands.  Using  its  forepaws,  a raccoon  can  open  clams,  pick  fruit 
or  grasp  a squirming  frog.  It  can  even  unscrew  jar  lids  and  turn  doorknobs. 

People  once  thought  that  raccoons  would  wash  their  food  by  dunking  it  in 
water.  Biologists  now  know  that  raccoons  manipulate  their  food  instinctively, 
examining  it  with  their  sensitive  paws  before  taking  a bite.  They  search  for 

aquatic  prey  by  feeling  around  underwater.  Sometimes 
they  dunk  an  item,  but  they’re  not  really  wash- 
ing it.  They ’rejust  making  sure  it’s 
good  to  eat. 
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SUPER  SENSES, 
SUPER  SMART 

Raccoons  usually 
rest  during  the  day 
and  come  out  at 
night  to  search  for 
food.  Like  most 
nocturnal  animals, 
they  have  excellent 
night  vision  and  other 
sharp  senses  to  help  them 
in  the  dark.  Their  eyes  are 
equipped  with  a mirror-like  layer 
of  cells,  called  a tapetum,  just 
behind  the  retina.  The  layer  reflects 
light  back  onto  the  retina  a second  time, 
giving  the  raccoon  twice  as  much  light  to 
see  with. 

A raccoon’s  sense  of  smell  is  almost  as 
important  as  its  sense  of  touch  for  finding 
and  identifying  food.  Sometimes  a raccoon 
will  pick  up  an  object  and  hold  it  against 
its  nose  to  get  a better  whiff. 

Raccoons  are  clever,  too.  Studies 
show  that  they  learn  quickly  and 
retain  knowledge  for  at  least  a 
year.  Raccoons  may  be  as  intel- 
ligent as  cats  and  dogs,  and 
almost  as  smart  as  mon- 
keys. They’ve  cer- 
tainly outwitted 
many  humans! 


(Raccoons  look  fatter  than 
they  actually  are  because 
| of  their  coat  of  long, 

I warm  fur. 


RACCOON  BABIES 

Adult  raccoons  live  alone  except  during  mating 
season,  in  late  winter  or  spring.  Two  months  after 
mating,  a mother  raccoon  gives  birth  to  between 
two  and  seven  kits.  The  babies  are  hairless,  blind 
and  about  the  size  of  a chicken  egg. 

By  late  spring  or  early  summer,  the  playful,  , 
furry  kits  are  big  enough  to  follow  their  mother 
on  food-foraging  expeditions.  When  they’re 
9 months  old,  the  youngsters  will  leave  to 
establish  their  own  home  territories. 

ADAPTING  TO  CHANGE 

Many  animals  are  specialists. 

They  need  certain  kinds  of 
habitat  or  food  to  survive.  Those 
species  suffer  as  our  towns  and 
cities  grow  and  more  land  is  lost 
to  development. 

But  raccoons  are  generalists  and 
adapt  easily  to  different  environments. 

They  make  the  most  of  whatever  is  avail- 
able to  them.  In  the  wild,  raccoons  use 
hollow  trees,  rock  piles  and  burrows  for  dens 
and  resting  places.  But  in  towns  and  cities, 
where  natural  shelters  are  scarce,  they  make 
their  homes  instead  in  places  created  by 
humans:  attics,  crawl  spaces,  outbuildings 
and  storm  pipes. 

Likewise,  raccoons  aren’t  picky  eaters. 

They’re  omnivores:  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
foods.  Crayfish,  crabs,  worms,  insects, 
frogs,  toads,  nuts,  berries,  bird  eggs 
and  small  mammals  such  as  mice  make 
up  their  natural  diet.  But  in  places  where 
people  live,  raccoons  gobble  up  the  easy 
pickings  they  find  in  garbage  cans  and  littered 
trash.  They  also  eat  pet  food  left  outdoors  and  rob 
gardens  of  ripe  corn. 

Because  they’re  so  adaptable,  raccoons 
thrive  in  places  where  humans  have  cleared 
land,  built  buildings  and  reduced  the  num- 
bers  of  their  natural  predators,  such  as  foxes  ;> 
and  great  horned  owls.  Raccoon  populations  1 
in  cities  and  suburbs  are  often  denser,  with  more 
“masked  bandits”  living  closer  together,  tbah 
in  rural  areas. 


jft  \ 
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TOO  ADAPTABLE? 

Raccoons  have  always  played 
important  roles  in  North  Carolina’s 
wild  ecosystems,  and  in  our  history. 
Early  settlers  hunted  and  trapped 
raccoons  for  their  fur  and  for  meat. 
Raccoons  are  still  one  of  the  state’s 
most  economically  important  fur- 
bearing species. 

But  in  some  places  too  many  rac- 
coons are  causing  problems.  In 
suburbs  and  cities,  they  scatter 


trash  and  damage  homes.  Along  our 
coasts,  where  the  animals  were  once 
mostly  absent,  development  has 
attracted  raccoons  that  gobble  up  the 
eggs  and  hatchlings  of  endangered 
sea  turtles  and  birds.  And  statewide, 
raccoons  are  potential  carriers  of  dan- 
gerous diseases  such  as  rabies  and 
distemper  — especially  in  places 
where  they’ve  become,  overpopulated. 
(Make  sure  your  pets  are  vaccinated 
against  these  diseases.) 


KEEP  RACCOONS  WILD  * 

Raccoons  are  interesting  creatures  to 
watch  and  photograph.  But  remem- 
ber: They’re  wild  animals.  Keep  your 
distance.  Never  try  to  touch  one,  and 
never  feed  raccoons  on  purpose. 
Discourage  them  from  visiting  your 
backyard  by  moving  trash  cans,  pet 
food  and  bird  feeders  indoors  at  night. 
It’s  up  to  us  to  help  raccoons  avoid 
conflicts  with  humans. 


In  the  beam  of  a flashlight 
or  headlights,  the  reflection 
on  the  tapetum,  behind  the 
retina,  makes  a raccoon’s 
eyes  shine. 


Read  and  Find  Out 


V'Mfyou  listen  at  night,  you 
v might  hear  a mother  raccoon 
chattering  at  her  kits  to  keep 
them  close. 


Get  Outside 

Look  for  raccoon  tracks  in  sand,  mud  and  soft  dirt  along 
streams  and  rivers  and  around  garbage  cans.  Raccoons  have 
five  long  toes  on  each  paw  and  walk  flat-footed.  The  tracks 
of  their  rear  paws  look  like  little  human  footprints,  and  the 
tracks  of  their  front  feet  resemble  tiny  human  handprints. 

Raccoons  aren’t  the  only  animals  that  come  out  after  dark, 
when  most  humans  are  asleep.  To  see  for  yourself,  go  night- 
hiking with  your  family.  Bring  a flashlight  covered  with  red 
plastic  wrap  (most  nocturnal  creatures  can’t  see  the  color 
red),  and  walk  quietly.  Find  a hiding  place  where  you  can  sit 
among  bushes  near  a clearing  to  watch  for  wildlife.  Listen  for 
the  hooting  of  owls,  the  chirping  of  flying  squirrels.  Watch  for 
bats  flying  overhead.  And  keep  your  night  eyes  out  for  noc- 
turnal animals:  skunks,  opossums  and,  of  course,  raccoons. 


■ “A  Natural  History  of  Raccoons”  by  Dorcas  MacClintock,  The 

Blackburn  Press,  2003.  , 

■ “The  Wonder  of  Raccoons”  by  Rita  Ritchie  and  Jeff  Fair,  Gareth 
Stevens  Publishing,  1996. 

■ “Mammals  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  & Maryland”  by  Wm. 
David  Webster,  James  F.  Parnell,  Walter  C.  Biggs  Jr.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2004. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “The  Burglar  Wore  A Mask”  by  Rick  Estes,  November  1984. 

■ “The  Raccoon  in  Your  Yard”  by  Kate  Pipkin,  December  2002. 

■ “Do  Raccoons  Wash  Their  Food?”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 
November  1980. 

© ®. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Sculpt  a Paper  Raccoon  Mask 


1)  Copy  mask  design  on  heavy,  65-pound  paper. 

2)  Cut  out  mask  design  and  eyeholes  along  thick  black  lines. 

3)  Ears:  Fold  down  along  ••••  line  and  up  along line, 

tucking  each  ear  into  a cupped  shape.  Tape  folds  securely 
down  on  back  of  mask. 


4)  Face:  Gently  fold  down  along  ••••  lines  over  eyes  and  down 
top  of  snout  to  sculpt  face. 

5)  Snout:  Fold  down  along  both  ••••  lines.  Place  tab  A over  B 
and  tape  shut. 

6)  Handle:  Tape(a  stick  to  tab  A for  a handle. 


/M 


mMm 
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Eastern  Buck  Limit  Highlights  Public  Hearings 


A reduction  in  the  Eastern  season  buck 
bag  limit,  an  extension  on  squirrel  sea- 
son and  definitions  of  natural  and  artificial 
bait  are  among  the  proposed  changes  to  the 
state’s  fishing  and  hunting  rules. 

In  January,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  hold  its  annual  series  of  nine 
public  hearings  across  the  state,  asking  for 
public  comments  on  43  proposed  changes  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  regulations. 
After  hearing  public  comments  and  reviewing 
written  comments,  the  19  members  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission  will  meet  in  March  and 
vote  whether  to  adopt  the  proposed  rules. 

Some  of  the  proposals  apply  only  to  one 
county  or  region,  while  others  apply  statewide. 
For  example,  the  buck  bag  limit  reduction 
from  four  bucks  to  two  bucks  would  apply 
only  in  the  Eastern  season  and  would  create  1 
a uniform  bag  limit  across  the  state. 

The  proposed  one-month  extension  of  red 
and  gray  squirrel  season,  effective  statewide, 
would  move  the  closing  day  from  Jan.  31  to 
the  last  day  of  February,  bringing  the 
in  line  with  other  small-game  species  seaso: 

A proposed  regulation  on  the  definition^ 
of  natural  and  artificial  bait  may  be 
to  mountain  trout  anglers,  particularly 
those  who  use  fish-attracting  baits,  such  as 
Power  Bait,  when  fishing  in  wild  trout  and 
delayed-harvest  waters  where  onTy  artificial- 
bait  is  allowed. 

This  proposal,  if  passed,  would  applytd 
public  mountain  trout  waters.  It  defines  artifi- 
cial lures  as  bait  that  neither  contains  nor  ha: 


weasel,  bobcat,  opossum,  raccoon, 
coyote  and  groundhog  and  establishing 
one  statewide  season,  Nov.  1 through  the 
last  day  of  February,  with  exceptions; 

•Implementing  a one-fish  creel  limit  on  blue 
catfish  greater  than  32  inches  long  in  Fake 
Norman  and  Badin  Fake; 

•Opening  3,800  acres  in  Burke  County  as 
a permit-only  game  land  and  1,900  acres 
in  Brunswick  County  as  a six-day-per-week 
game  land; 

•Closing  the  striped  bass  season  in  the 
inland  and  joint  fishing  waters  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  its  tributaries  year-round; 
reducing  the  daily  creel  limit  to  two  fish 
and  establishing  an  Oct.  1 to  April  30  har- 
vest period  for  the  inland  and  joint  fishing 
waters  of  the  Tar-Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers; 

•Adding  several  species  to  the  state’s  list 
of  Endangered,  Threatened  and  Special 
Concern  species  while  removing  others 
from  the  list. 


For  full  text  of  the  proposed  regulations 
changes,  visit  the  commission’s  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org,  and  click  on  the 
Proposed  Regulations  link  located  on  the 
home  page. 

People  can  submit  comments  in  one  of 
three  ways: 

•Attending  a public  hearing; 

•Mailing  comments  to  1701  Mail  Service 
Center,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27699-1701; 

•Visiting  the  commission’s  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org,  and  clicking  on  the 
Submit  Comments  link  on  the  home  page. 
In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  public  hear- 
ings, the  commission  will  conduct  a special 
public  hearing  that  pertains  only  to  admin- 
istrative changes  in  falconry,  trapping,  con- 
trolled hunting  preserves,  captivity  permits 
and  propagation  licenses.  This  hearing  will 
be  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Jan.  3 at  the  commission’s 
Centennial  Campus  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Raleigh. 


VS 


tas 

that  attracts 


been  treated  by  any  substance 
fish  by  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  while'nkt- 
ural  bait  is  defined  as  any  living  or  dead  orgai tf- 
ism  or  prepared  substances  designed  to  attract 
fish  by  taste  or  smell. 

Other  proposed  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  rules  changes  include: 

•Eliminating  regional  trapping  seasons  for 
mink,  muskrat,  nutria,  otter,  skunk, 


F7  ^ 1 

j 2008  PUBLIC  HEARING  SCHEDULE  all  hearings  begin  at  7 p.m. 

DATE 

DISTRICT 

CITY 

LOCATION 

Jan.  7 (Mon.) 

4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

Jan.  9 (Wed.) 

5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

Jan.  10  (Thurs.) 

6 

Norwood 

South  Stanly  High  School 

Jan.  15  (Tues.) 

8 

Morganton 

Municipal  Auditorium 

Jan.  16  (Wed.) 

9 

Sylva 

Southwestern  Community  College 

Jan.  17  (Thurs.) 

7 

Boonville 

Starmount  High  School 

Jan.  22  (Tues.) 

1 

Edenton 

Swain  Auditorium 

Jan.  23  (Wed.) 

2 

New  Bern 

Courthouse 

Jan.  24  (Thurs.) 

3 

Louisburg 

Annex  Building,  District  Courtroom 

L 

J 
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ON  PATROL 


Fly  Masters 
on  the  Davidson 


Officer  Dustin  Durham  located  several  pos- 
sible bait  sites  prior  to  turkey  season. 
He  spent  numerous  hours  and  walked  several 
miles  in  his  attempts  to  catch  the  violators. 

Early  one  morning  after  Lt.  Jeffery  Hale 
had  dropped  him  off  on  a baited  area,  Durham 
was  able  to  make  contact  with  a subject  who 
said  he  "just  loved  to  feed  wildlife  because  he 
worried  about  them.”  Maybe  his  loaded  shot- 
gun was  for  their  protection  as  well. 

. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


Saltwater  Survey  Extended  to  North  Carolina 

■ 


proposed  new  recreational  fishing 
survey  could  soon  expand  into  North 
Carolina  and  may  serve  as  a prototype  for 
j fishing  data  collection  nationwide. 

The  project  will  be  conducted  in  partner- 
ship between  NOAA  Fisheries  and  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  ( DMF ).  It  will 
use  contact  information  from  the  state’s 
i!  new  Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  License  to 
I develop  improved  recreational  data 
I collection  methods. 

DMF  began  its  first  phone  surveys  under 
the  program  in  late  December. 

“This  is  a great  program  that  satisfies  the 
primary  objective  of  the  division  in  pursuing 
the  Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  License, 

| which  was  better  information  on  the  recre- 
ational fishery  in  North  Carolina,”  said  DMF 
i Director  Louis  Daniel. 

Currently,  the  federal  government  and  the 
1 state  collect  recreational  fishing  data  through 
| the  Marine  Recreational  Fisheries  Statistics 
j Survey,  a program  that  will  be  phased  out 
I during  the  next  several  years.  This  program 
! uses  random  phone  surveys  of  coastal  house- 
I,  holds  to  estimate  saltwater  recreational 
I catches.  But  this  is  a less  effective  means  of 
i gathering  information  because  usually  only 
a small  percentage  of  those  called  actually 
j fished  during  the  survey  period. 

The  pilot  project  will  test  the  assumption 
that  replacing  the  existing  random  phone 
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A new  angler  survey  should 
yield  better-quality  data. 

survey  of  coastal  residents  with  a survey  of 
only  those  people  who  purchased  a saltwater 
fishing  license  will  improve  efficiency  and 
lead  to  a more  accurate  accounting  of  angler 
fishing  habits. 

A similar  project  is  already  being  tested  in 
states  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  inclu- 
sion of  North  Carolina  in  the  program  will 
help  NOAA  fine-tune  its  survey  methods. 


Fly-fishermen  with  a competitive  edge 
will  want  to  lake  notice  of  the  2008 
Pisgah  Fly  Masters  on  the  Davidson  River 
scheduled  for  March  29-30. 

This  inaugural  fly-fishing  tournament 
is  limited  to  125  competitors.  Deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb.  15,  with  a $50  application 
fee.  Proceeds  will  go  toward  classroom 
construction  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for 
Wildlife  Education,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  commission’s  learning  facility 
located  south  of  Asheville. 

“This  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  fly- 
fishing competitors  who  would  enjoy 
spending  springtime  in  the  southern  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,”  said  Emilie  Johnson, 
an  event  coordinator.  “Not  to  mention  that 
Trout  Unlimited  lists  the  Davidson  River 
as  one  of  America’s  100  best  trout  rivers.” 
On  Saturday  each  competitor  will  be 
given  a designated  time  to  compete  in  the 
casting  part  of  the  tournament.  The  casting 
will  be  scored  for  distance  and  accuracy. 
The  top  10  competitors  from  Saturday’s 
casting  will  proceed  to  Sunday’s  fishing. 
On  Sunday  morning  all  10  competitors 
will  be  assigned  a beat  and  will  have  two 
hours  to  fish.  The  four  highest  scorers  from 
the  morning  will  fish  again  in  the  after- 
noon to  determine  the  overall  winner. 

The  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  is  located  alongside  the 
Davidson  River,  near  Brevard,  and  is 
adjacent  to  the  Bobby  N.  Setzer  State  Fish 
Hatchery.  Aquatic  ecosystems  and  cold 
water  conservation  are  a large  part  of  the 
exhibits  and  displays.  The  planned  class- 
room will  be  used  for  educational  pro- 
grams, including  fly-fishing  and  fly-tying. 

For  competition  rules,  prize  list  and 
entry  forms,  contact  the  Pisgah  Center  for 
Wildlife  Education  at  (828)  877-4423  or 
e-mail  emilie  .j  ohnson@ncwildlife.org. 
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Kids  Art  Competition  Cranks  Up 


The  nation’s  top  state  wildlife  magazine  is 
holding  a wildlife  art  contest  just  for  kids. 
Children  in  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade  are  eligible  to  enter  the  Kids  Wildlife 
Art  Competition  co-sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine  and  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Art. 

Each  child  may  enter  one  image  of  a wild 
animal  native  to  North  Carolina.  The  12  win- 
ners will  be  published  in  a 2009  calendar  that 


will  be  for  sale  to  the  public.  Winners  will  also 
receive  $100,  a family  membership  to  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Art  and  free  copies  of  the  calendar. 

The  competition  is  designed  to  encourage 
students  (and  teachers)  to  observe  and  appre- 
ciate native  wildlife  as  an  inspiration  for  art 
and  science. 

Entries  will  be  judged  and  winners  con- 
tacted by  April  1,  2008.  Full  rules,  along  with 
a printable  poster  that  can  be  downloaded, 
are  available  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


CALLING  ALL  YOUNG  ARTISTS 


ENTER  TODAY! 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


FRI  DAY-SUN  DAY,  JANUARY  11-13 

Check  out  the  latest  rods,  reels,  lures  and 
other  fishing  gear  at  the  Bass  and  Saltwater 
Expo  at  the  State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 
Event  also  includes  boat  dealers  and  sem- 
inars with  professional  fishermen. 

Visit  www.ncboatshows.com. 


ENTRY  REQUIREMENTS! 

An  original  composition  on  8y2"xll" 
paper,  viewed  horizontally 

Child's  name,  age,  address,  phone  num- 
ber, grade  in  school  and  the  image 
subject  on  the  back  of  the  paper 

Must  be  received  by  March  1,  2008 

Mail  to  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Competition, 
P.0.  Box  12089,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605 


Wednesday,  January  16 

Duck  hunters  can  polish  up  on  their  duck- 
calling  skills  and  learn  how  ducks  talk 
at  the  Outer  Banks  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Corolla.  Basic  calling  experi- 
ence is  helpful,  and  be  sure  to  bring  your 
own  calls.  For  reservations,  please  call 
(252)  453-0221,  extension  3. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Bear:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  seasons 
and  locations. 

Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Common  Snipe:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each 
week  through  Feb.  29. 

Fox:  Through  Jan.  1.  See  Regulations  Digest 
for  locations. 

Grouse:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Mourning  Dove:  Through  Jan.  12. 

Pheasant:  Through  Feb.  1. 

Rabbit:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Raccoon  and  Opossum:  Through  Feb.  29. 
Quail:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Squirrel:  Cray  and  red  through  Jan.  31. 

White-tailed  Deer:  Eastern  and  Central: gun 
season  through  Jan.  1. 

Wild  Boar:  Through  Jan.  1 in  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Jackson,  Macon  and  Swain  counties. 
(In  the  other  94  counties,  feral  hogs  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  wild  boars,  and  the  commission  does 
not  regulate  them.) 

Migratory  Waterfowl 
Brant:  Through  Jan.  26. 

Canada  Goose:  Resident  Population  season 
through  Jan.  26. 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross' Geese:  Through  March  1. 
Tundra  Swan:  Through  Jan.  31  by  permit  only. 

Ducks,  Coots  and  Mergansers:  Through  Jan.  26. 
(Harlequin  duck  season  closed). 

Sea  Ducks:Through  Jan.  31. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  during 
open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There  is 
an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 


Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 
and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Why  Are  There  So  Many  Different 
Kinds  Of  Puddle  Ducks? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


ON  E OF  TH  E TRUE  JOYS  of  winter  birding  is  observing  the  great 
diversity  of  ducks  in  our  wetlands.  One  can  easily  see  eight  or  nine  species 
in  one  day  in  the  right  habitat.  There  are  many  different  puddle  ducks  ^ 
because  the  different  species  partition  their  shared  habitat.  ^ 


Green-winged  teal  have  a narrow 
bill  and  short  neck,  and  are  adapted 
for  feeding  in  the  shallowest  waters 
on  seeds  and  aquatic  plants. 


Shovelers  are^perhaps  the  mc^fspecialize^TeeBers.  Their 
huge  spatulate  bill  is  linedwith  fine  fa/pina'-to  strain  out 
the  almost  microscopic  pfants  and  animals  they  feed  on. 
They  typically  feed  by  pumping  surface  water  rapidly  in 
and  out  of  their  bills,  and  frequently  forage  together  in 
circular  flocks  to  stir  up  more  of  the  micro-life. 


Wigeons  have  a narrow  bill  with  sharp  edges  suited  for  clipping 
the  green  pfants  they  eat,  either  on  land  or  in  the  water.  They 
frequently  hang  out  around  diving  ducks  and  coots  and  steal  the 
aquatic  pfants  they  bring  up. 


Pintails  have  long  necks  that  allow 
them  to  tip  up  for  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion deeper  than  other  puddle  ducks 


Mallards  and  black  ducks,  with  large  stout  bills 
and  longish  necks,  are  generalists  that  can  feed 
on  almost  anything. 
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Howto  Feed  a Dinosaur 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


" Mankind’s  inter- 
vention in  the  lives 
of  wild  creatures  is 
seldom  as  simple 
as  it  seems." 


The  most  startling  revelation  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies may  well  be  the  theory  recently  proposed 
that  dinosaurs  might  not  be  extinct  after  all.  Equally 
astonishing  is  that  many  scientists  now  believe  that 
modern  birds — not  reptiles  or  amphibians  — are  the 
most  likely  descendants  of  dinosaurs.  If  true, 
does  that  mean  a Tyrannosaurus  rex  would 
taste  like  chicken? 

It’s  doubtful  we’ll  ever  know  the 
answer  to  that  question  unless  DNA 
research  is  someday  able  to  yield  a liv- 
ing specimen  (and  we  can  End  a really 
big  deep-fat  fryer).  In  the  meantime, 
we’ve  been  served  a truly  amazing 
concept  to  gnaw  on. 

The  suggestion  that  modern  birds 
evolved  from  at  least  some  of  the  many 
dinosaurs  that  lived  millions  of  years 
ago  is  not  without  controversy,  and  some 
experts  remain  unconvinced.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  increasingly  compelling.  Here  are  some 
of  the  remarkable  coincidences  driving  this  debate. 
Fossil  records  reveal  that  many  dinosaurs  were  very 
small,  laid  eggs  and  had  light,  hollow  bones  like  today’s 
birds.  Some  dinosaurs  might  have  been  able  to  only 
glide  with  their  bat-like  membrane  wings,  but  true 
flight  was  unquestionably  achieved  by  others.  Some 
even  developed  rudimentary  feathers  late  in  the  evo- 
lutionary cycle.  More  recently  scientists  have  speculated 
— and  this  is  a biggie  — that  at  least  some  dinosaurs 
were  also  very  probably  warm-blooded. 

Even  to  the  unscientific  eye,  it  is  easy  to  see  an 
uncanny  resemblance  between  those  swift-footed 
ancient  hunters  and  a modern  emu  or  ostrich,  or  the 
parallels  between  avian  dinosaurs  and  today’s  raptors. 
Indeed,  it  is  a bit  strange  that  this  probable  link  to 
modern  birds  wasn’t  more  obvious  much  earlier. 

Even  if  you  find  this  whole  notion  ridiculous  (or 
even  offensive),  that  hardly  matters  if  you’re  one  of 
millions  of  bird  lovers.  We  hang  feeders  and  keep  them 
well  stocked,  and  many  of  us  keep  life  lists  of  birds 
sighted  (particularly  when  we  travel  to  places  were  we 
might  see  species  uncommon  at  home).  We  especially 
enjoy  our  feeders  this  time  of  year,  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
It’s  endlessly  entertaining  to  watch  our  feathered  neigh- 
bors dive-bombing  the  feeders,  snatching  seeds,  com- 
peting with  squirrels  for  perches  at  the  dining  table 
and  fussing  at  us  when  the  feeder  is  empty. 

My  son,  Scott,  and  I have  lots  of  regular  visitors  — 
mostly  tufted  titmice,  chickadees,  cardinals,  finches, 


sparrows,  nuthatches  and  blue  jays.  But  we  also  occa- 
sionally have  less  common  visitors.  Even  largely  insec- 
tivorous wrens,  mockingbirds  and  catbirds,  along 
with  ground-feeding  doves  and  towhees,  are  attracted 
to  the  commotion. 

This  past  summer  and  fall  during  the  extremely  dry, 
hot  weather,  we  put  out  shallow  pans  of  water  where 
birds  squabbled  for  room  to  drink  and  bathe.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  hogged  the  artificial  puddles,  soaking 
like  Romans  in  a public  bathhouse. 

All  bird  lovers’  motives  are  pure.  We  enjoy  the 
spectacle  and,  in  return,  we  contend  that  we  are  pro- 
viding a useful  service  during  hard  times  when  food 
and  water  are  scarce.  Yet,  there  is  ample  biological 
evidence  that  the  road  to  wildlife  degradation  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,  and  this  may  even  apply  to 
something  as  seemingly  innocuous  as  feeding  birds. 
Mankind’s  intervention  in  the  lives  of  wild  creatures 
is  seldom  as  simple  as  it  seems. 

For  example,  some  studies  show  that  our  benevolent 
attention  can  have  unintended  and  adverse  impacts. 
There  is  concern  that  we  may  be  providing  a diet  of 
ornithological  fast  food  that,  if  not  outright  unhealthy, 
lacks  needed  diversity  and  creates  an  unnatural 
dependency.  Many  birds  love  breadcrumbs,  but  crumbs 
do  not  substitute  for  natural  foods.  Even  commonly 
used  birdseed  varieties  and  mixes  may  be  harmful  as 
a sustained  diet.  And  some  choices  such  as  peanut 
butter  are  known  to  cause  problems  and  even  fatalities 
(sticks  to  the  roof  of  the  beak,  so  to  speak).  Indeed, 
some  experts  argue  that  feeding  birds  serves  no  useful 
purpose  except  possibly  during  short  periods  of 
extreme  weather,  and  isn’t  really  necessary  even  then. 

Also,  feeders  tend  to  attract  predators.  Some  cats 
become  highly  efficient  birders,  and  a Cooper’s  hawk 
that  began  hanging  around  Scott’s  winter  feeder  in  Ohio 
a few  years  ago  proved  lethal  to  so  many  birds  that  Scott 
removed  what  had  become  mostly  a hawk  feeder. 

We  ought,  at  least,  to  keep  these  precautions  in 
mind  by  providing  a greater  diversity  of  foods  known 
to  be  safe  and  nutrient  rich,  and  leave  feeders  empty 
for  longer  periods  during  mild-weather  seasons  so 
birds  don’t  develop  an  unhealthy  dependence.  Indeed, 
our  greatest  service  to  birds  should  be  protecting  their 
habitat  worldwide. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  our  good  intentions  were  truly 
harmful.  After  all,  if  these  really  are  dinosaurs,  they 
have  managed  just  fine  for  millions  of  years.  Even  so. 
I’m  thinking  that  a T.  rex  drumstick  would  go  nicely 
with  a fried  Twinkie  at  the  State  Fair. 
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Caps 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


Wild  Ones  Caps 


Wild  Ones  caps  feature  an  intricately  embroidered 
wildlife  scene  on  the  side  and  "NC  Wildlife" 
tone-on-tone  embroidery  on  the  front.  100% 
brushed  chino  fabric  with  embossed  leather 
back  patch  and  adjustable  Velcro  back.  $20 

A.  TROUT  Product  code: DIR10111 

B.  LAB  Product  code:  DIR10112 

C.  BUCK  Product  code:  DIR10113 

D.  BASS  Product  code:  DIR10115 

E.  MALLARD  Product  code:  DIR10114 


) 


NC  Wildlife  Caps 

Native  wildlife  scene  embroidered  on 
unstructured  cotton.  Precurved  bill,  brass 
eyelets,  strap  back  with  buckle.  $18 

F.  KHAKI/CHARCOAL  Product  code:  12206 
C.  STONE  Product  code:  12207 
H.  BLACK  Product  code:  12208 


Waterfowl  Cap 


New  design.  $16.50 
Product  code:  DIR10116 


Buck  Caps 


Our  top  seller.  Classic  Wildlife  script  under 
trophy  buck.  Adjustable  strap  with  buckle.  $17 

I.  CAM0/SUEDE  Product  code:  12228 


Watch  Caps 

Keep  one  handy  to  wear  alone  or  over  a bill  cap 
for  extra  warmth. 

J. CAM0  $14  Product  code:  DIR10119 

K.  BLACK  $12.50  Product  code:  DIR10118 
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NC  Wildlife  Hoodie 

Black  50/50  cotton-polyester  mid-weight 
fleece.  Dyed-to-match  drawstring,  roomy 
pouch  pocket,  rib  cuffs,  bottom  band.  $28 

Product  code:  12254 
Sizes:  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Apparel 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-W1LDSH0P 


Dire 


Youth  "Get  Hooked"  Sweatshirt 


Outer  Banks  artist  Kim  Mosher’s  whimsical 
bass  in  50/50  cotton-polyester  fleece.  $13 

Product  code:  DIR10091 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L 


Adult  Longsleeve  Tee 

100%  5.6-oz.  heavyweight  preshrunk  cotton.  Silk-screened  arm,  rib  collar,  double-needle 
stitching  throughout.  $14 

BLACK/WHITE  LETTERS  Product  code:  12262  RED/WHITE  LETTERS  Product  code:  Dl R10120 

CRAY/NAVY  LETTERS  Product  code:  12263  BLUE/WHITE  LETTERS  Product  code:  Dl R10121 

Sizes:  M,L,  XL,  XXL 


Women's  Work  Shirt 


Denim  or  stone  color  with  exclusive 
"NC  Wildlife” logo.  Tough  100%  cotton, 
adjustable  cuffs,  vents  and  straight  hem 
for  wear  tucked  in  or  out.  $32 

DENIM  Product  code:  12255 
STONE  Product  code: 12256 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Denim,  khaki  or  black.  Rugged  100%  Peruvian 
pima  cotton.  Adjustable  cuffs,  locker  loop,  back 
center  pleat,  button-down  collar. 

DENIM  $40  Product  code:  12257 
KHAKI  $45  Product  code:  12258 
BLACK  $45  Product  code:  12259 
Sizes:  M,  L,  XL 
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Books 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


Nature  Guide  ™ 
Carolina  Coast 


COMMON  BIRDS,  CRABS,  SHELLS,  FISH 
atilt  ENTITIES  SL  COASTAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Coastal  Nature 


Game  Lands  Maps 


Animals,  shells,  physical  features.  $15.95 

2007-08  edition,  1 million  N.C.  acres.  $10 

Product  code:  12194 


Product  code:  Dl  R10143 


Trails  of  the  Triangle 

Here  are  200  trails  within  a 60-mile  radius. 

$11.95 

Product  code:  12205 


N.C.  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide 

What  to  see,  and  where.  $8 

Product  code:  12227 


Trails  of  the  Triad 


From  city  parks  to  national  forests.  140  walks. 

$11.95 

Product  code:  DIR10070 


A GUIDE  TO  THE 
SNAKES  OE  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A Guide  to  the  Snakes  of  North  Carolina 

All  37  venomous  and  nonvenomous  N.C.  snakes, 
with  range  maps.  $8.95 
Product  code:  DIR10032 


Fishing 

MAPS 


Second  Edition 


Trout  Map  Book 

2007-08  edition  with  updated  maps.  $12 

Product  code:  DIR10022 


N.C.  natural  areas  from  mountains  to  shore. 

$12.95 


Product  code:  DIR10145 


N.C.  Venomous  Snakes 

Just  the  venomous  ones.  $4 

Product  code:  12238 
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Inshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's 
Small  Boat  Fishing  Guide 

Shows  where  to  go  and  how  to  catch  Carolina's 
i top  light-tackle  game  fish.  $19.95 
1 Product  code:  DIR10172 


North  Carolina  Afield 


Guide  to  Nature  Conservancy  project  areas. 

$14.95 

Product  code:  DIR10110 


The  Frogs  and  Toads  of  North  Carolina: 
Field  Guide  and  Recorded  Calls 

This  field  identification  guide  with  CD  features 
descriptions  and  calls  of  North  Carolina's  30  frog 
and  toad  species.  The  88-page  booklet  is  packed 
with  more  than  120  full-color  photographs.  $15 

Product  code:  DIR10142 


Offshore  Angler:  Carolina's  Mackerel 
Boat  Fishing  Guide 

Techniques  used  by  professional  guides,  top 
recreational  anglers  and  tournament  champions. 

$16 

Product  code:  DIR10173 


4FALC0NQIJIDF 


Birding 
North  Carolina 

More  than  40  Premier  Birding  Locations 


.mM; 


Birding  North  Carolina 

Hot  spots  for  birders.  Proceeds  benefit  songbird 
projects.  $16.96 
Product  code:  DIR10033 


Bass  Fishing  in  N.C. 

A guidebook  to  bass  hideouts  and  fishing 
techniques.  $14.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10071 


Books 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


Bend  Over  Shake  a Tailfeather! 

Twelve  chapters  of  turkey  hunting  adventures 
and  misadventures.  $19.95 
Product  code:  DIR10053 


N.C.  Birding  Trail  Guide 

This  172-page  guide  highlights  the  102  sites 
along  the  coastal  plain  region  of  the  North 
Carolina  Birding  Trail.  The  colorful,  spiral  bound 
guide  features  maps,  site  descriptions  and  color 
photos  throughout.  Each  site  description 
includes  directions,  access  information,  focal 
species,  habitat  listings  and  on-site  visitor 
amenities.  $10 
Product  code:  DIR10144 
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Gilts  & Gear 


Clove  and  mitten  in  one. 

CAMO  $20.99  Product  code:  DIR10127 
BLACK  $20.99  Product  code:  DIR10126 
Sizes:  S,  M,L,  XL 


First  Aid 


www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


Pop-top  Mitts 


Heated  Footbed 

Warming  boot  insert.  $15.95 
Product  code:  DIR10107 


Be  prepared  with  a personal  first  aid  kit.  Ours  is 
a 5"  x 3 VV'  zippered  pouch  with  clip.  Contents 
include  bandages,  towelettes,  adhesive  pad, 
first  aid  cream,  ibuprofen.  Add  or  replace  with 
your  own  items.  $5 


Product  code: DIR10077 


Essential  tools  with  belt  sheath.  $26.00 


Product  code:  DIR10029 


Balaclava 

Most  body  heat  is  lost  at  the  top.  This  will 
keep  it  in.  $29.99 

Product  code:  DIR10128 


Pathfinder  Set 


Mini-flashlight,  knife  and  compass.  $30  o 

Product  code:  DIR10034  P 
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Gifts  & Gear 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


Heavy-duty  bag  for  carrying  everything  from  ammunition  to  clothing. 

Separate  hardwall  compartment  for  shoes  or  boots.  $49.95 
Product  code:  DIR10106 

Mini  Umbrella 


Camo  Umbrella 

Golf  size.  $36.95 
Product  code:  Dl  R10105 


| Pet  First  Aid  Kit 


I :or  field  work,  prepare  with  a first  aid  kit  for 
/our  dog.  Contents  include  a pet  first  aid  guide, 
eash,  first  aid  ointment,  antibacterial 
owelettes,  antiseptic  swabs,  gauze  pads,  a pair 
)f  tweezers  and  a pair  of  protective  gloves.  $10 
’roduct  code:  DIR10087 


Collapses  to  fit  a purse  or  daypack.  $12 

Product  code:  DIR10078 


Travel  Dog  Bowl 


Collapsible  bowl  folds  down  for  storage. 
Includes  dog  collar  clip.  $10 

Product  code:  DIR10099 


Camo  Tumbler  and  Thermos 


Keeps  beverages  hot  in  shooting  blind  or  stand. 

TUMBLER  $14  Product  code:  DIR10097 
THERMOS  $29  Product  code:  DIR10096 
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Three  ways  to  order 


Online:  (by  credit  card)  visit  www.ncwildlife.org 
Telephone:  (by  credit  card)  call  1-866-WILDSHOP  (1-866-945-3746) 

Mail:  complete  this  form  and  mail  with  check,  money  order  or  credit  card  information  (or  fax  to  919-707-0294) 


Name:  

Ship  To  Street  Address:  

City  | State  | Zip: , 

Phone: E-mail  Address:  (optional) 

Billing  Address  (if  paying  by  credit  card  and  different  from  ship  to  address  above) 

City  | State  | Zip: 


If  paying  by  credit  card 

Credit  card  number:  

Expiration  date: 

Name  on  card:  

If  paying  by  check  or  money  order,  make  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to:  Wild  Store 

Additional  contact  information: 

Local  Phone:919-707-0393  E-mail:  storemanager@ncwildlife.org 


Send  with  payment  or  credit  card  information 

Wild  Store  Order  Desk 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
1710  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1710 

Credit  card  orders  may  fax  to  919-707-0294 
*Non-U.S.  orders  call  for  shipping  rate. 


Return  Policy:  We  do  not  accept  returns  on  apparel.  Please  contact  us  with  questions  regarding  returns  on  any  other  items.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid. 
We  do  not  bill.  Please  allow  1-2  weeks  for  processing  and  shipping.  Up  to  $25  service  charge  for  returned  checks  (N.C.C.S.  25-3-506). 


SOURCE  CODE:  JAN0803 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Grasshopper  eating  passion  flower  pollen 


IN  THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 


A WILD  WOMEN 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
program  has  taught  hundreds  of 
North  Carolina  ladies  the  skills 
they  need  to  enjoy  wild  pursuits. 

WINCED  JOURNEY 
A multiyear  tracking  study  of 
pintail  ducks  reveals  interesting 
trends  in  migrations  to  and  from 
northern  breeding  grounds. 

NEW  RIVERS 

Stream  restoration  in  the  moun- 
tains has  resulted  in  amazing  hab- 
itat restoration  for  wild  animals 
both  aquatic  and  terrestrial. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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The  gray  fox,  which  is  found  commonly  throughout 
North  Carolina,  grows  a thick  coat  of  fur  for  warmth 
during  the  winter,  photograph  by  maslowski 
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editor's  note 

Books  and  DVDs  are  fine  when  learning  a new  craft  or  researching  a subject,  but  there 
is  no  substitute  for  actually  working  with  other  people.  Whether  it’s  a teacher  or  a 
peer  with  whom  you  can  exchange  ideas,  collaboration  increases  the  effectiveness  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  learning  process  greatly. 

With  help  from  accomplished  South- 
port  bowyer  Basil  Watts,  Mike  Marsh 
describes  in  “Make  Your  Own  Hunting 
Bow”  (page  8)  how  to  construct  a 
wooden  longbow.  It  is  a painstaking  pro- 
cess that,  done  correctly,  can  result  in 
great  hunting  satisfaction.  The  best  way 
to  remove  uncertainty  and  anxiety  is 
to  participate  in  a “bow  bee,”  where 
bowmakers  gather  to  share  tools,  tips 
and  techniques. 

Likewise,  the  International  Custom  Rod  Building  Exposition  each  year  displays  the  high 
level  of  technology  and  artistry  involved  with  making  custom  fishing  rods  (“Hot  Rods,” 
page  20).  Not  only  is  the  creativity  though  the  roof,  the  camaraderie  of  rod  builders  is  com- 
parable to  a hunt  club.  This  kinship  has  found  a home  on  the  Internet,  where  builders 
from  all  over  the  world  have  established  a forum  that  enables  them  to  ask  questions  of 
one  another  and  to  trade  photos  and  information. 

If  you  are  a woman  interested  in  learning  more  about  outdoor  pursuits,  the  Becoming 
an  Outdoors -Woman  program  might  be  for  you  (“BOW  FAQ,”  page  24).  Expert  instruc- 
tors teach  a variety  of  skills  in  two  or  three  days.  If  you  take  this  course  and  discover  that 
you  would  rather  spend  your  anniversary  in  a tent  than  a five-star  hotel,  you  might  have 
become  an  outdoorswoman. 

Learning  together  works  at  scientific  level,  too.  The  data  gained  from  the  multiyear, 
multistate  Northern  pintail  study  project  described  in  Doug  Howell  and  Jim  Wilson’s 
story  “Tracking  an  Enigma”  (page  14)  would  have  been  incomplete  and  inconclusive  if 
states  had  gone  it  alone  or  failed  to  share  information.  Instead,  half  a dozen  Eastern  states 
studied  the  birds  simultaneously  and  came  to  some  very  interesting  findings. 

So  whatever  your  outdoors  interest,  come  together  and  you  will  learn,  too. 

w 

Greg  Jenkins 


L MACK  SAWYER 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Red  Wolves,  Not  Coyotes 

I enjoyed  “Where  the  Wild  Things  Roam" 

(Dec.  2007),  which  mentioned  the  endangered 
red  wolf.  Through  its  Red  Wolf  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
working  to  restore  the  red  wolf  back  into  the 
wild.  Red  wolves  have  been  released  at  several 
places  in  the  U.S.,  but  the  only  successful  site 
is  the  Albemarle-Pamlico  peninsula,  where  I 
live.  This  peninsula  has  refuges,  farmland  and 
concerned  people,  which  has  given  the  red  wolf 
| the  opportunity  to  breed  and  sustain.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  problems  so  that  the  red 
wolf  can  thrive. 

Gunshot  mortality  is  a serious  threat. 
Although  harming  a red  wolf  is  against  federal 
law,  hunters  sometimes  mistake  young  red 
wolves  for  the  common  coyote,  which  is  fair 
game.  Coyote  hunting  should  not  be  allowed 
in  red  wolf  habitats.  I would  like  an  additional 
North  Carolina  law  that  would  make  it  illegal 
to  hunt  coyotes  east  of  N.C.  32  on  the  Albemarle- 
Pamlico  peninsula  in  Beaufort,  Washington, 
Tyrrell,  Hyde  and  Dare  counties. 

The  successful  reintroduction  in  North 
Carolina  of  a species  that  had  been  declared 
extinct  in  the  wild  is  unique,  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  needs  to  work  with  the 
Red  Wolf  Recovery  Program  so  this  success 
will  continue. 

Frances  Armstrong 
Bath 


The  True  Path 

As  a native  North  Carolinian, 
hunter,  fisherman,  biologist 
and  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  employee,  I have 
read  and  enjoyed  Jim  Dean's 
work  for  many  years.  That 
notwithstanding,  I am  writ- 
ing to  correct  some  potential 
misconceptions  likely  created 
from  his  recent  Our  Natural 
Heritage  article  "On  the 
Bunny  Trail”  (Nov.  2007). 
Many  of  the  issues  he  raised 
have  been  addressed  through  many  years  of 
collaborative  research  and  management  efforts 
in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  We  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  factors  impacting  wildlife 
that  depend  upon  early  successional  habitats 
(tall  grass,  weeds  and  brushy  areas)  in  the 
Southeast  — much  more  than  is  implied  in 
this  article. 

Rabbits,  quail,  songbirds  and  other  early 
successional  species  are  no  longer  artifacts  of 
the  landscape.  But,  these  specjes  can  be,  and 
are  being,  successfully  managed  on  properties 
where  the  landowner  has  a genuine  desire  and 
provides  habitat  that  is  suitable  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Potential  impacts  of  pesticides, 
predators  and  habitat  conditions  have  all  been 
studied  in  recent  years,  more  recently  than  the 
Penny  Bend  research  project  cited. 

Small  game  and  big  game  are  not  equivalent. 
Big  game  species  have  recovered  because  actions 
taken  to  reverse  their  once  low  populations  did 
not  require  landscape-scale  changes  in  land  use. 
Small  game  recovery  does  require  such  changes. 
Small  game  animals  are  prey  species,  so  a large 
percentage  of  individuals  in  the  population  dies 
each  year,  no  matter  what  the  cause. 

The  bottom  line  of  all  the  research  and  man- 
agement evaluations  conducted  thus  far  is  to 
"Think  Habitat!"  In  areas  where  habitats  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriate  quantity  and  quality,  quail, 
rabbits,  nongame  and  other  associated  species 
can  thrive,  and  are  thriving,  in  North  Carolina. 

David  T.  Cobb,  Ph.D.,  Chief 
NCWRC  Division  of  Wildlife  Management 

Raleigh 


Treasure  Revealed 

I really  enjoyed  the  article  on  Lake  Waccamaw  in 
the  October  2007  issue  ("Timeless  Treasure”). 

I was  unaware  the  lake  existed  until  I met  my 
wife  over  three  years  ago.  I have  lived  in  North 
Carolina  all  my  life,  mostly  in  Rowan  County.  I 
had  even  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  lake,  vis- 
iting White  Lake  several  times  when  I was  a 
young  boy  35  years  in  the  past. 

My  wife  grew  up  in  Columbus  County  and 
spent  her  youth  on  the  lake.  Her  parents  have 
had  a residence  on  the  lake  for  more  than  20 
years.  I enjoy  spending  time  at  their  house  catch- 
ing yellow  perch  from  their  pier  on  small  Rooster 
Tails.  With  its  unoccupied  tranquility,  it's  like 
finding  a secret  treasure  in  this  beautiful  state 
of  ours.  I plan  to  spend  many  more  days  enjoy- 
ing the  lake’s  bounty  and  to  fish  it  more  exten- 
sively now  that  I have  learned  even  more  about 
the  lake  from  the  article. 

Jeff  Christy 

Kernersville 

Whispers  of  Murder 

Some  readers  expressed  concern  that  a quote 
about  "man  and  his  murderous  weapons”in  "The 
Grouse  Whisperer”(Dec.  2007)  implied  some 
slight  or  insult  to  hunters  in  general.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  noted  in  the 
story,  the  quote  came  from  an  1853  work  by 
Henry  William  Herbert  (1807- 1858),  who  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Frank  Forester.  A native 
Englishman  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1831,  Herbert  also  wrote  novels  and  histories, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  his  antebellum  chron- 
icles of  hunting,  fishing  and  horsemanship. 

Herbert's  books,  such  as  "The  Field  Sports  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,”  por- 
tray a different  world  of  hunting,  where  few 
species  were  off  limits.  An  avid  and  accompli- 
shed quail  hunter,  Herbert  was,  in  the  fashion 
of  his  time,  often  anthropomorphic,  attributing 
all  manner  of  human  emotions  and  motivations 
to  animals  he  hunted,  especially  quail,  which  he 
called  his  "little  friends. "In  light  of  his  anthro- 
pomorphism, Herbert's  use  of  a word  such  as 
“murderous”when  writing  about  effective  meth- 
ods of  dispatching  game  is  understandable. 

- Jim  Wilson,  Associote  Editor 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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CREATURES  WITH  A MYRfAD  OF 
INTERESTING  ABILITIES  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 

Written  by  Dedi  McHam 

You  are  walking  through  a pine  barren. The  early 
morning  is  cool.  You  stop  to  listen,  hear  the  snap- 
ping of  a twig  and  remain  still  in  hopes  of  seeing 
a wild  animal.  For  a fleeting  second  you  see  a fox 
running  through  the  woods.  It  floats  across  the 
land,  but  in  a second,  It  IS  gone. 


n Foxes 

WHETHER  RED  OR  GRAY, THE  FOXES  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  ARE  FASCINATING 
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THE  FOXES'  ACUTE  HEARING  AND 
EXCELLENT  NIGHT  VISION  ARE 
ALSO  AUGMENTED  BY  A SUPERB 
SENSE  OF  SMELL,  GIVING  THEM 
THE  ABILITY  TO  DETECT  EVEN  A 
HOUNDS  DAY-OLD  PAW  PRINT. 


It  is  difficult  to  observe  a fox  for  more  than 
a few  seconds.  With  so  much  grace  and 
beauty,  it  can  be  favorably  compared  with  a 
deer.  Under  the  fox’s  heavy  coat  is  an  animal 
averaging  about  9 to  1 1 pounds.  The  bones 
of  a fox  are  very  fine,  and  the  delicate  frame 
encourages  fast  movement. 

North  Carolina  has  two  species  of  foxes  — 
the  red  fox  (Vulpes  vulpes)  and  the  gray  fox 
(Urocyon  cinereoargenteus) . Their  alert  ears 
are  also  recognizable  features,  even  though 
their  appearance  may  vary.  The  red  fox  is 
larger  and  generally  more  colorful,  although 
it  can  have  a gray  or  almost  black  coat. 

The  Perfect  Predator 
Foxes  seek  small  prey.  When  a fox  senses  a 
target,  its  body  will  freeze  as  it  listens  intently 
for  movement.  Its  pounce  can  pin  a small  ani- 
mal to  the  ground  before  the  quarry  even 
knows  the  fox  is  there.  Foxes  locate  their 
quarry  by  both  sound  and  sight,  somewhat 
comparable  to  a cat’s  stalking. 

To  aid  in  stalking,  foxes  have  soft,  supple 
feet  with  tufts  of  hair  between  the  toes  that 
muffle  sound  when  approaching  prey.  In  addi- 
tion, whiskers  located  on  foxes’  muzzles  and 
ankles  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  contact, 
providing  the  fox  with  information  about 
its  surroundings. 

In  low  light,  foxes  rely  on  the  combination 
of  sight  and  touch  to  generate  a clear  image  of 
the  environment.  Foxes’  eyes  have  a special 
layer  called  the  tapetum  that  is  located  behind 
the  retina.  It  reflects  incoming  light  back  to 
a part  of  the  eye  called  a photoreceptor.  The 
rods  and  cones  of  these  photoreceptors  allow 
foxes  to  see  well  in  dim  light.  The  rods  func- 
tion in  low  light  and  transmit  a low-resolution 
image  to  the  brain.  Cones  require  more  light 
to  work  and  provide  a sharper,  more  detailed 


image.  Vertical  slit  pupils  protect  the  sensitive 
photoreceptors  from  bright  daylight. 

Hearing  is  also  an  important  sense  for 
loxes.  The  fox  is  highly  sensitive  to  low-fre- 
quency noises,  such  as  rustling  and  gnawing 
sounds  made  by  small  animals.  The  foxes’ 
acute  hearing  and  excellent  night  vision  are 
also  augmented  by  a superb  sense  of  smell, 
giving  them  the  ability  to  detect  even  a 
hound’s  day-old  paw  print. 

Preferences  of  the  Palate 
Food  for  the  fox  may  be  fruit  when  in  season 
as  well  as  grasses,  nuts  and  berries,  but  they 
seem  to  prefer  a combination  of  vegetable  and 
meat  when  available.  While  the  diet  of  the  red 
fox  is  more  carnivorous,  the  gray  is  more  of 
an  omnivore,  living  on  corn,  apples,  peanuts 
and  persimmons.  The  gray  fox  also  supple- 
ments its  diet  with  insects,  rats,  voles 
and  earthworms. 

Another  difference  between  the  red  and 
gray  fox  is  that  the  latter  is  a tree  climber.  Its 
curved,  sharp  claws  and  ability  to  rotate  its 
forearm  like  a cat  allow  the  gray  fox  to  hold 
the  trunk  of  a tree  and  push  upward  with  its 
hind  legs.  The  gray  fox  will  climb  trees  to  i 
escape  a predator  or  to  rest  in  a safe  place.  It 
will  also  climb  to  steal  eggs  from  a bird’s  nest  ■ 
or  to  harvest  fruit. 

When  a fox  kills  a squirrel  or  rabbit,  it  may  [ 
not  eat  it  entirely.  The  fox  has  an  effective 
storage  system  for  leftovers.  It  will  carefully 
hide  what  is  left  for  future  use  by  digging  a i 
shallow  hole,  pushing  the  food  in  with  its 
nose,  and  burying  it.  The  cache  is  hidden  with  i 
leaves  and  twigs.  With  a keen  sense  of  smell  j; 
and  perfect  memory,  the  fox  can  return  to 
where  the  food  was  stored.  In  winter,  the  c 
cache  may  be  buried  in  snow;  in  summer  it  I 
is  buried  in  sand  near  the  den. 

The  fox  may  also  feed  on  beavers  that  have  j 
been  caught  in  a trap  and  drowned,  the 
remains  of  a deer  or  a possum  that  has  been  . 
hit  by  a car.  The  fox  is  one  of  nature’s  ways  of  £ 
culling  and  cleaning  up  the  landscape. 

Close  Neighbors 

The  red  and  gray  fox  are  alike  in  many  ways 
and  their  ranges  can  often  overlap,  but  they  r 
do  have  certain  differences  in  their  preferred 
habitats.  Red  foxes  prefer  more  open  habitats 
than  are  used  by  the  gray  fox,  and  are  often 
found  in  farmland,  pastures  and  open-forest  j 
stands.  Gray  foxes  prefer  brushy  areas,  farm  ; 


A primary  difference  between  red  and 
gray  foxes  is  the  latter’s  ability  to  climb 
trees.  This  unique  ability  allows  the  gray 
fox  to  rest  in  safer  locations  or  even 
hunt  bird's  eggs. 


woodland  edges  and  old  fields.  However,  both 
species  are  adaptable  and  will  occupy  a variety 
of  habitats  throughout  the  state  as  long  as  they 
provide  an  abundance  of  food  and  shelter. 

In  the  canid  world,  larger  canids  are  usu- 
ally dominant  over  smaller  canids.  Just  as  red 
1 wolves  may  kill  or  displace  coyotes  from  an 
; area,  coyotes  will  sometimes  kill  or  displace 
! foxes.  Where  coyotes  occur,  red  fox  popula- 
: tions  typically  decline,  either  through  direct 
mortality  or  competition.  The  red  fox  has  its 
young  in  burrows,  which  can  make  them 
more  susceptible  to  a coyote.  The  gray  fox 
has  its  young  in  more  concealed  dens,  such 
as  under  woodpiles,  in  hollow  trees  and  in 
rock  cavities.  These  can  afford  them  more 
protection  from  coyotes.  The  tree-climbing 
ability  of  the  gray  fox  also  helps  it  escape 
from  coyotes,  giving  it  a greater  ability  to 
exist  with  them. 

Coyotes  are  not  the  only  predators  of 
which  the  fox  must  be  wary.  There  are  also 
large  hawks,  owls  and  hounds.  The  biggest 
predators,  however,  are  humans  who  set  traps 
or  hunt  foxes  on  foot  or  horseback. 

Learn  More 

North  Carolina’s  foxes  are  extremely  interest- 
ing creatures  that  play  an  important  role  in  the 
ecosystem  of  the  state.  Additionally,  these 
often-misunderstood  animals  are  fascinating 
creatures  to  observe  and  learn  about.  Read  a 
book  about  them.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  educa- 
tional shows  about  them  on  television.  And, 
if  you  are  especially  lucky,  you  might  just 
catch  a glimpse  of  one  out  in  the  wild.  ^ 


Dedi  McHam  is  a sculptor  and  writer  who  lives 
in  Southern  Pines. 


How  Do  Gray  Foxes 
Climb  Trees? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


Lu 
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Handsome  handmade  bows  begin 
with  the  selection  and  prepping 
of  a piece  of  wood. 


Today’s  compound  bows  are  engineering  marvels  constructed  of 
super-light  metal  alloys  and  laminated  woods  and  resins,  with 
pulleys  and  cables  made  of  space-age  materials.  Modern  bows  are 
designed  to  cast  arrows  made  of  aluminum  or  carbon  at  velocities  greater 
than  300  feet  per  second.  While  they  are  effective  hunting  tools,  they  also 
require  tuning  and  maintenance  skills  far  beyond  those  of  the  basic  tools 
that  turned  humans  into  the  only  hunters  on  the  planet  capable  of  taking 
prey  from  long  distances. 

What  modern  hunter  has  not 
wanted  to  turn  back  the  clock, 
abandoning  all  the  gear  and  gad- 
getry,  silently  stalking  through 
the  woods  with  a bow  shaped  by 
the  very  hands  that  are  holding 
it?  The  cost  of  buying  a hand- 
made bow  can  be  as  stratospheric 
as  the  flight  of  an  arrow  shot  at  a 
flying  goose,  so  the  majority  of 
archers  simply  give  up  the  day- 
dream and  content  themselves 
with  a modern  compound  bow. 

Or  perhaps  they  convince  them- 
selves they’re  content  to  buy  a 
wood-and-fiberglass  recurve  bow 
from  a commercial  archery  man- 
ufacturer. A few  hunters  cough 
up  the  serious  dollars  to  buy  a 
wooden  bow  shaped  by  the  hands 
of  someone  else.  Fewer  still  craft 
their  own  wooden  bows. 
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As  primitive  humans  learned  uncountable 
centuries  ago,  bows  made  from  materials  at 
hand  are  free  for  the  effort  of  making  them 
and  arc  extremely  effective  hunting  tools.  Like 
those  aboriginals  who  learned  their  craft 
through  trial  and  error,  a few  modern  hunters 
gather  together  to  share  bow-making  skills, 
carrying  on  a tradition  that  stretches  back  to 
the  dawning  ol  man  as  a hunter. 

“When  I want  to  make  bows,  I hold  a bow 
bee,”  said  Basil  Watts,  a retired  river  pilot  from 
Southport.  “I  enjoy  making  hunting  bows,  so 
1 want  to  see  the  tradition  passed  on.  Not  too 
long  ago  you  made  your  own  bow  if  you 
wanted  to  go  hunting.  It’s  really  easy  to  make 
a bow  once  you  learn  how.” 

Watts  and  his  student  bowyers  have  made 
hundreds  of  bows  using  a simple  method,  and 
every  single  bow  is  a work  of  art.  Watts  cuts 
tree  trunks  into  staves,  dries  them  to  a specific 
moisture  content,  then  puts  out  the  call  to 
anyone  he  thinks  might  be  interested  in 
making  a bow. 

“The  design  I use  has  been  around  for 
6,000  years,”  Watts  said.  “No  one  has 
improved  on  it.  The  wood  itself  tells  you  how 
to  turn  it  into  a bow,  if  you  listen.” 

Watts  begins  with  finding  a hardwood  tree. 
Any  dense  hardwood  with  a specific  gravity 
above  50  percent  will  make  a bow  if  the  wood 
is  properly  dried.  The  specific  gravity  of  any 
wood  can  be  found  from  many  library  refer- 
ence sources  or  online. 

“The  ideal  tree  is  about  6 to  8 inches  in 
diameter,”  Watts  said.  “I  cut  a 6-foot  length 
and  split  it  into  3 -inch  wide  staves  with  an  ax 
and  wedges.  For  white  woods,  I take  the  bark 
off.  But  for  dark  woods  like  Osage,  mulberry 
and  locust,  I leave  the  bark  on  while  it’s  dry- 
ing. With  white  woods  like  hickory,  ash  and 
oak,  you’re  going  to  use  the  sapwood  for  the 
bow,  and  with  dark  woods,  you  are  going  to 
use  the  heartwood.” 

Watts  draws  a rough  profile  of  the  bow 
on  the  stave  and  cuts  the  bow’s  rough  shape 
with  a band  saw.  The  stave  is  thicker  than 
the  finished  bow,  about  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  the  tips  and  1 V2  inches  to  2 inches  at 
the  center. 

“The  thinner  it  is,  the  quicker  it  dries,” 
Watts  said.  “I  dry  up  to  eight  staves  at  one 
time  in  a plywood  box  6 V2  feet  long,  18  inches 
wide  and  24  inches  high.  I use  two  60-watt 
bulbs  to  remove  moisture  and  drill  a hole  in 
the  bottom  and  top  of  the  box  so  air  is  drawn 
in  through  convection.  The  wood  is  tested 


with  a moisture  tester  that  costs  about  $35. 

It  lakes  about  three  weeks  to  dry  the  wood  s 
to  a moisture  content  of  10  percent.  At  that 
point  1 check  it  every  day.” 

Once  the  slave  is  dried  to  8 percent  mois- 
ture content,  it  is  shaped  a bit  and  then 
retested.  Since  only  the  conductivity  of  the 
outside  is  measured,  the  inner  wood  could 
still  be  too  wet  to  finish  the  bow.  Flexing  a 
bow  with  more  than  8 percent  moisture  con- 
tent will  cause  the  wood  to  set  in  a curve, 
ruining  the  bow. 

“I  scrape  down  the  sides  with  a drawknife, 
pocket  knife  or  furniture  scraper  until  I get 
the  limbs  to  2 inches  wide  along  half  their 
length  outward  from  the  center,  then  make  a 
straight  taper  to  one-half  to  three-quarter  inch 
at  the  tips,”  Watts  said.  “With  dense  woods 
like  Osage,  you  can  take  the  limbs  down  to 
a width  of  1 inch,  depending  upon  the  style 
of  bow  you  want.” 

The  bow  is  cut  to  a length  of  66  to  68 
inches.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  bow  length 
should  be  twice  the  draw  length,  plus  20  per- 
cent. The  draw  length  is  measured  from  the 
point  the  arrow  strikes  the  bow  to  the  anchor 
point  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  Few  people 
shorter  than  6 feet  tall  draw  over  28  inches 
by  this  method  of  measurement,  and  a 28- 
inch  draw  length  requires  a bow  length  of 
67.2  inches. 

Once  the  bow  is  roughly  shaped,  it  is 
flexed  with  an  over-length  string.  A stick  with 
notches  in  each  end  is  inserted  between  the 
string  and  center  of  the  bow  to  partially  draw 
the  bow  to  periodically  determine  the  balance 
of  flexibility  between  the  limbs  or  “tiller” 
while  the  bow  is  being  shaped. 

“With  bows  made  of  dark  woods  where 
the  heartwood  will  be  used,  the  back  of  the 
bow  must  be  taken  down  to  one  growth  ring 
or  the  bow  will  split,”  Watts  said.  “With  white  , j 
woods  the  first  wood  layer  under  the  bark 
becomes  the  back  of  the  bow,  so  you  don’t 
want  to  damage  that  layer  while  removing  the 
bark.  The  belly  of  the  bow  can  be  shaped 
with  a scraper.” 

With  the  bow’s  grip  clamped  to  a flat  sur- 
face, the  limbs  are  alternately  lifted  and  meas-  ' 
ured  at  identical  distances  from  the  center  of 
the  bow.  The  tiller  is  measured  at  different 
points  of  the  bow  by  looking  beneath  a 
straight  edge.  High  spots  are  marked  with  a 
pencil.  A wood  block  placed  beneath  the  limbs 
or  a helper’s  hands  keep  the  limbs  flexed 
while  measurements  are  taken.  The  limbs 
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lj-  A 6-foot  section  of  hardwood  is  ideal  for  Each  stave  must  be  examined  for  knots  or  -^5^  The  stave  is  marked  with  an  outline  of  a bow 

making  your  own  bow.  other  defects  before  proceeding.  and  cut  into  a rough  shape  with  a band  saw. 


Before  drying,  the  wood  is  split  into  staves 
with  a maul  and  wedges. 


■|4j>  Basil  Watts  uses  a draw  knife  to  remove 
bark  from  a winter-cut  stave. 


A wooden  block  is  used  to  check  the  curva- 
ture of  a partially  flexed  bow. 


I ENJOY  MAKING  HUNTING  BOWS,  SO  I WANT  TO  SEE  THE 
TRADITION  PASSED  ON.  NOT  TOO  LONG  AGO  YOU  MADE  YOUR 
OWN  BOW  IF  YOU  WANTED  TO  GO  HUNTING.  ITS  REALLY 
EASY  TO  MAKE  A BOW  ONCE  YOU  LEARN  HOW.” 


The  face  of  the  bow  must  be  carefully  scraped 
to  remove  excess  wood. 


-Basil  Watts 
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arc  then  relieved  and  the  belly  of  the  bow 
scraped  to  remove  wood.  The  process  is  ^ 
repeated  until  the  limbs  are  balanced,  forming 
identical  parabolas  from  the  point  they  begin 
Hexing  near  the  grip  to  within  6 inches  of  the 
tips.  The  last  6 inches  should  have  no  flex. 

The  finished  grip  is  about  4 inches  long, 
f V 2 inches  front  to  back  and  1 inch  wide, 
tapering  rapidly  to  the  limbs.  The  goal  is  to 
allow  the  wide  sections  of  the  limbs  near  the 
grip  as  much  movement  as  possible  because 
that  is  where  the  bow’s  energy  is  generated. 

“The  string  notch  is  cut  45  degrees  across 
the  sides  of  the  bow,  but  never  into  the  back 
of  the  bow  or  the  bow  will  break,”  Watts  said. 
“The  notch  is  cut  to  half  the  diameter  of  the 
string.  Some  folks  go  totally  primitive  and 
make  the  string  of  squirrel  skin  cut  to  a one- 
quarter  inch  thickness  or  twisted  plant  fibers 
like  dogbane.  But  I use  Dacron,  reverse-twist- 
ing 12  strands  to  make  a string.  Each  strand 
tests  50  pounds,  for  a total  string  test  weight 
of  600  pounds.  I don’t  want  to  spend  a day  or 
two  making  a bow  and  have  the  bow  ‘blow’ 
because  of  a broken  string.” 

The  string  is  stretched  for  a few  shots.  Then 
a dental  floss  nocking  point  is  whipped  onto 
the  string.  The  top  of  the  arrow  nock  rests 
at  the  nocking  point.  The  string  length  is 
adjusted  as  the  bow  is  “shot  in.”  The  string 
bracing  height  is  set  as  low  as  possible  in 
order  to  impart  maximum  energy  to  the  arrow  1 
while  keeping  a minimum  of  pressure  on 
the  bow  as  the  string  comes  taut  after  release. 
But  bracing  height  must  also  be  high  enough  ■ 
to  prevent  the  string  from  slapping  the 
archer’s  forearm. 

The  bow  can  be  shot  without  an  arrow  rest 
by  laying  the  arrow  against  a knuckle.  But  the 
top  of  a piece  of  rawhide  wound  around  the 
grip  or  a piece  of  deer  antler  whipped  to  the  ! i 
bow  can  serve  as  an  arrow  rest. 

“An  antler  rest  needs  to  be  half  the  thick-  ; 
ness  of  the  arrow,”  Watts  said.  “To  shoot  the 
bow  properly,  the  bow  may  have  to  be  canted 
as  much  as  45  degrees.  Without  a modern  ! 
center-shot  window,  the  arrow  from  a wooden  ' f 
bow  has  to  flex  around  the  bow  and  deflects  >’ 
away  from  the  grip  and  rest.  If  shot  with  the  |i 
bow  held  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  the  I 
arrow  would  deflect  away  from  the  bow — to  i 
the  left  for  a right-handed  archer.  Canting  the 
bow  allows  the  shooter  to  compensate  because  1 
the  arrow  strike  will  strike  higher  or  lower  and 
not  to  the  side.  Each  bow  and  archer  combi-  1 
nation  is  unique.  The  bow  tells  the  archer 
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how  much  it  must  be  canted  for  straight 
arrow  flight." 

After  the  archer  is  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  bow  shoots,  he  can  stain  the  bow  any  color 
he  chooses  or  leave  it  the  color  of  the  wood. 
The  bow  is  finished  with  several  coats  of  flex- 
ible waterproof  coating  such  as  polyurethane. 

Laminating  sinew,  bamboo,  hickory  and 
other  materials  that  will  pull  the  bow  into  a 
reflex  position  or  support  their  own  draw 
weight  increases  the  bow’s  power.  One  of 
, Watt’s  fastest  and  most  beautiful  bows  is 
made  of  Brazilian  walnut  with  a laminated 
bamboo  backing. 

“Taking  a set”  after  shooting  is  a common 
occurrence  for  a wood  bow.  However,  any  bow 
with  less  than  2 inches  deflection  from  the 
center  of  the  bow  to  the  limb  tips  when 
unstrung  is  considered  a well-made  bow. 

All  wood  bows  should  be  unstrung  when 
not  in  use.  They  should  also  never  be  left 
j where  heat  can  dry  them  below  4 percent 
moisture  content  or  they  can  break.  When  a 
hunter  invests  so  much  time  and  effort,  he 
wants  his  bow  to  last  many  seasons. 

Watts  has  taken  many  deer  and  wild  pigs 
with  his  handmade  bows  in  the  forests  near 
his  home  in  the  low  country  along  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  border.  He  harvests 
his  game  at  the  same  ranges  as  most  users  of 
| modern  bows,  relying  on  skill  to  get  close 
enough  for  an  accurate  shot. 

“Any  bowhunter  must  know  his  effective 
, hunting  range,”  Watts  said.  “I  don’t  shoot  past 
1 20  yards.  But  there  are  archers  who  are  capa- 
ble of  a high  degree  of  accuracy  with  wooden 
bows.  Some  Native  Americans  were  excellent 
bowshots  at  ranges  beyond  40  yards.” 

Watts  buys  cedar  arrow  shafts  and  feathers 
to  make  arrows.  He  also  uses  modern  hunting 
arrowheads  for  big  game.  But  several  of  his 
fellow  bow  makers  knap  stone  arrowheads 
: and  haft  them  onto  homemade  reed  or 
! wooden  shafts  with  sinew. 

“You  never  know  until  it’s  done  whether 
| a bow  is  efficient,”  Watts  said.  “Most  hunters 
prefer  a draw  weight  of  50  to  55  pounds.  A bow 
of  that  weight  will  cast  a 500-grain  hunting 
arrow  at  150  to  160  feet  per  second,  which  is 
capable  of  taking  any  game  animal  on  Earth.” 

To  achieve  the  most  efficient  flight,  the 
i arrows  must  be  properly  spined  for  the  bow’s 
| draw  weight.  Modern  arrows  can  be  shot 
effectively  from  a wood  bow.  But  Watts  turns 
cedar  shafts  into  arrows  just  long  enough  for 
a hunting  arrowhead  to  clear  his  fingers. 


1 le  uses  a three-finger  leather  glove  for 
shooting.  But  some  primitive  archers  prefer 
a tab  or  a thumb  button.  The  most  primitive 
style  of  drawing  and  releasing  a bowstring  is 
with  bare  fingers. 

“It’s  up  to  the  archer  how  far  he  goes  with 
the  primitive  aspects  of  bowhunting,”  Watts 
said.  “But  with  arrows  as  well  as  bows,  he 
should  take  care  to  learn  about  his  equipment 
each  step  of  the  way.  A nicked  wood  arrow 
can  shatter  at  release,  sending  a splinter  into 
an  arm.  Damaged  fletching  could  cut  your 
thumb  or  hand.  For  that  reason,  a lot  of  prim- 
itive shooters  wear  a leather  wrist  cuff  that 
surrounds  their  forearm.” 

Watts  also  said  any  wood  bow  can  break, 
but  so  can  a modern  compound  bow.  But  he 
has  an  advantage  in  that  department. 

“My  bows  are  virtually  free  for  the  effort 
of  making  them,”  he  said.  “I  have  lots  of 
backup  bows.”^ 


"it's  UP  TO  THE  ARCHER 
HOW  FAR  HE  GOES  WITH 
THE  PRIMITIVE  ASPECTS 
OF  BOWHUNTINC  ” 

-Basil  Watts 


Mike  Marsh  is  a freelance  writer  who  lives 
in  Wilmington  and  is  a frequent  contributor 
to  W1NC. 


To  be  shot  accurately,  a handmade  bow 
must  be  canted  as  much  as  45  degrees. 
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Trackin 


written  by  Doug  Howell  and  Jim  Wilson 


As  pintail  populations  continue  well  below  their  long-term  average,  Atlantic  Flyway 
biologists  set  out  to  learn  more  about  the  species  in  the  East.  The  results  give  a clearer 
picture  of  how  eastern  pintails  differ  from  those  in  the  midcontinent. 


A.  MACK  SAWYER 


Hen  pintails  were  captured  with  a rocket  net  and  then  fitted 
with  a satellite-tracked  transmitter. 


The  Northern  pintail  hen  that  would 
be  known  by  the  identifying  number 
55005  was  captured  and  instrumented 
with  a satellite-tracked  transmitter  on  Feb. 
24,  2005,  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  an  important  wintering  area 
for  many  waterfowl  species.  One  month 
later,  the  hen  had  made  her  way  from  North 
Carolina  to  western  New  York,  just  one  stop 
on  a spring  migration  that  would,  with  any 
luck,  result  in  a successful  nesting  attempt 
later  in  the  summer. 

After  more  than  a month  in  New  York 
and  southern  Quebec,  she  headed  northeast, 
spending  several  weeks  in  eastern  Quebec 
and  later  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  By 
June  10,  the  pintail  had  reached  southern 
Ungava  Bay,  where  she  possibly  nested  in 
the  nearly  two  and  one-half  months  she 
remained  there. 

In  mid-September,  she  was  well  into  her 
fall  migration,  stopping  in  the  St.  Lawrence 


River  and  Lake  Ontario  areas,  just  as  she  had 
in  the  spring.  On  Feb.  9,  2006,  waterfowl 
biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  recaptured  No.  55005  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  She  had  come  full-circle,  and 
through  her  approximately  3,500-mile  migra- 
tion, had  given  biologists  another  piece  of 
information  about  pintails  in  the  East. 

Pintail  No.  55005  was  one  of  68  females 
captured  and  marked  with  satellite-tracked 
transmitters  in  a collaborative  effort  among 
six  state  wildlife  agencies  from  2003-2005. 
By  tracking  the  hens,  which  have  an  affinity 
for  their  natal  territories,  waterfowl  biologists 
hoped  to  accomplish  several  goals:  Assess 
the  breeding  ground  affiliations  of  pintails 
wintering  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  describe 
the  timing  and  chronology  of  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  identify  critical  habitats  and 
staging  areas,  and  learn  what  paths  the  birds 
take  as  they  move  to  and  from  breeding  and 
wintering  areas. 


Before  discussing  pintails  that  breed  in 
eastern  North  America,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  status  of  pintails  from 
a continental  perspective.  The  overarching 
issue  with  Northern  pintails  (Anas  acula)  is 
the  substantial  and  long-term  decline  of  the 
species  throughout  its  range,  which  is  among 
the  most  expansive  of  any  North  American 
waterfowl  species.  Prior  to  1980,  pintails  were 
one  of  the  three  most  populous  waterfowl 
species  in  North  America,  with  a breeding 
population  that  reached  7 million  in  1972. 
Today,  the  continental  population  estimate 
for  pintails  is  3.3  million  birds,  well  below 
the  5.6  million  set  as  the  breeding  popula- 
tion objective  under  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan. 

Pintails  winter  in  the  southern  latitudes  of 
the  United  States  and  into  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Colombia,  and  in  Pacific  Northwest  coastal 
areas.  They  breed  in  the  northern  Great  Plains, 
across  the  breadth  of  Canada  and  west  to 
Alaska  and  sometimes  Siberia.  The  heart  of 
pintail  breeding  territory,  however,  is  the 
Prairie  Pothole  Region  of  the  northern  Great 
Plains  and  Canada.  As  a result,  management 
strategies,  including  harvest,  are  based  on  the 
midcontinent  component  of  the  continental 
population  of  pintails. 

Pintails  experienced  a sharp  decline  dur- 
ing the  1980s  and  through  the  early  1990s 
following  extended  periods  of  drought  in  the 
Prairie  Pothole  Region.  In  both  1991  and 
2002,  pintail  numbers  dropped  to  lows  of 
1.8  million  birds.  Although  they  breed  in  a 
variety  of  habitats,  pintails  prefer  to  nest  on 
the  prairies. 

DROUGHT  ON  THE  PRAIRIE 

During  drought  conditions,  however,  pintails 
may  over-fly  the  prairies  and  head  to  more 
northern  latitudes,  as  far  north  as  Alaska, 
where  in  some  years  more  than  half  of  pintail 
breeding  may  take  place.  For  those  birds  that 
were  bred  on  the  prairies  and  have  an  affinity 
to  return  there  to  breed,  over-flying  their  pre- 
ferred habitat  can  mean  a decline  in  nesting 
success.  Hens  build  energy  based  on  migra- 
tion to  their  natal  territory.  When  they  must 
fly  an  additional  1,000  miles  or  more,  the 
increased  energetic  demands  affect  nest  suc- 
cess, brood  survival  and  hen  survival.  Some- 
times hens  will  abandon  broods  if  they  feel 
they  don’t  have  the  energy  to  keep  them  alive, 
sacrificing  this  year’s  reproduction  for  next. 

Typically,  pintail  populations  — and  those 
of  other  dabbling  ducks — have  reflected  wet 
and  dry  cycles:  During  wet  periods  in  the 
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IE  / IER  NEST  IS  DESTROYED, 
A PINTAIL  MAY  NEST  A 
SECOND  TIME,  BUT  THE 
CLUTCH  IS  NORMALLY  NOT 
AS  LARGE  AS  THE  FIRST 
AND  DUCKLING  SURVIVAL 
IS  NOT  AS  HIGH. 


Changes  in  agricultural  practices  have 
hampered  the  rebound  of  Northern  pin- 
tail populations. 


prairies  their  populations  increase;  during 
dry  periods  they  decline.  1 1 istorical ly,  when 
drought  periods  have  ended  and  spring  ponds 
have  filled,  dabbling  duck  populations  have 
rebounded,  with  some  species  exhibiting 
remarkable  turnarounds. 

When  wetlands  began  to  increase  again  in 
the  mid-  to  late  1990s,  most  dabbling  ducks 
that  nest  in  the  prairies  increased  significantly, 
but  pintails  had  only  a modest  resurgence. 
In  the  2007  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
Waterfowl  Breeding  Population  and  Habitat 
Survey,  some  dabbling  duck  species,  includ- 
ing blue-winged  teal,  gadwall  and  Northern 
shoveler,  were  well  above  their  long-term 
averages.  Pintails,  however,  remained  about 
19  percent  below  the  1955-2005  average. 

In  some  areas,  pintail  breeding  population 
estimates  increased  over  2006,  particularly 
in  central  and  northern  Alberta  and  the  east- 
ern Dakotas,  where  habitat 
conditions  were  signifi- 
cantly improved  in  the 
prairies  and  parklands.  In 
the  eastern  Dakotas,  for 
example,  population  esti- 
mates rose  111  percent. 

However,  it  was  a differ- 
ent story  in  southern 
Alberta,  southern  Manitoba, 
Montana  and  the  western 
Dakotas,  which  exhibited 
declines  between  47  percent 
and  74  percent.  Northern 
and  southern  Saskatchewan 
also  had  modest  declines. 

The  long-term  averages 
in  these  regions  reflect  the 
overall  decline  in  pintails. 
Only  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Territory-Old  Crow  Flats 
region  (up  24  percent  over 
the  long  term)  and  the 

i eastern  Dakotas  (up  19 
percent)  show  positive 
trends.  All  other  traditional 
survey  areas  have  declines 
ranging  from  37  percent  to 
87  percent. 

Why  have  pintails  failed 
to  respond  to  increased 
water  on  the  prairies? 
Waterfowl  biologists  con- 
jecture that  a large  part  of 
the  problem  lies  in  changing 
agricultural  practices,  par- 
ticularly in  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Manitoba, 


where  cropland  has  increased  significantly  ■ 
in  prairie  areas.  Primarily,  pintail  numbers  f 
have  failed  to  increase  not  because  of  a loss  ^ 
of  prairie  to  cropland,  but  by  a move  away  N ^ 
from  summerfallow,  a traditional  practice  in  - 
which  farmers  rested  croplands  in  alternate  1 
years.  Those  fields  would  be  lightly  tilled 
several  times  to  control  weed  growth. 

The  Soil  Service  of  Canada  has  encouraged  : 
farmers  to  decrease  acreage  left  in  summer-  ' 
(allow  to  reduce  soil  erosion.  Too,  continu-  [ 
ous  cropping  is  more  profitable  for  farmers.  [ 

The  push  to  eliminate  summerfallow  has  1 
worked  well.  In  the  mid-20th  century  as  £ 
much  as  30-50  percent  of  cropland  in  the  1 
prairies  was  in  summerfallow,  but  by  2002  1 

that  figure  had  fallen  to  less  than  20  percent.  ' 

In  the  Prairie  Pothole  Region,  pintails  pre- 
fer to  nest  in  areas  with  shallow,  ephemeral  I1 
to  semipermanent  wetlands  with  low  emer-  ; 
gent  vegetation  surrounded  by  low  upland  ! 
cover.  They  also  frequently  choose  agricul-  11 
tural  fields,  and  unlike  other  dabbling  ducks  r 
will  readily  settle  in  the  stubble  of  summer-  !l 
fallow  fields.  Typically  farmers  would  not 
till  summerfallow  for  weed  control  until  after 
pintails  had  nested.  Because  pintails  are  early  1 
nesters,  that  increased  the  chances  that  the 
eggs  would  have  hatched  before  tillage.  Under  - 
continuous  cropping,  fields  are  tilled  earlier,  ® 
leaving  both  hens  and  nests  at  risk  from  5 
farm  machinery. 

If  her  nest  is  destroyed,  a pintail  may  nest  " 
a second  time,  but  the  clutch  is  normally  not  P 
as  large  as  the  first  and  duckling  survival  is  ’ 
not  as  high. 

F 

ATLANTIC  FLYWAY  PRIZE  » 

Pintails  have  been  and  remain  a paradox  for  P 
Atlantic  Flyway  hunters.  Historically,  pin- 
tails wintering  in  the  East,  primarily  in  the  F 1 
coastal  zone  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  j 
have  averaged  less  than  3 percent  of  the  * 
continental  population.  Despite  the  fact  that 
other  waterfowl  have  been  more  numerous,  °l 
pintails,  with  their  sleek  bodies  and  dramatic 
yet  understated  plumage,  long  have  been  the  11 
duck  of  choice  for  Atlantic  Flyway  hunters,  Jl 
possessing  a mystique  rivaled  perhaps  only  * 
by  black  ducks  and  canvasbacks.  Their 
historical  popularity  in  North  Carolina  is  'r 
revealed  in  hunting  lore  and  in  the  decoys  of 
such  noted  carvers  as  Ned  Burgess,  Mannie  1 
Haywood  and  Mitchell  Fulcher. 

Although  the  popularity  of  pintails  with  ® 
eastern  hunters  remains  high,  the  birds’  ® 
numbers  have  shrunk  considerably,  mirror-  I* 
ing  the  decline  seen  throughout  its  range,  to 
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s/lidwinter  Waterfowl  Survey  estimates  of 
)inlails  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  have  tumbled 
rom  a live-year  average  of  280,000  birds 
rom  1955-1960  to  about  45,000  birds  from 
>000-2005.  North  Carolina’s  population  of 
hose  wintering  pintails  has  averaged  about 
>5  percent  of  the  flyway  total. 

Atlantic  Flyway  waterfowl  biologists 
relieved  it  would  be  instructive  and  bene- 
icial  to  look  at  pintails  from  an  eastern 
perspective,  to  understand  more  on  how 
■epresentative  the  midcontinent  population 
s of  the  eastern  population.  Band-recovery 
lata  indicate  less  than  4 percent  of  the  pin- 
ails  banded  in  Canada  and  less  than  8 per- 
:ent  of  those  banded  in  the  continental 
Jnited  States  are  recovered  by  Atlantic  Fly- 
vay  hunters.  However,  problems  with  band- 
■ecovery.data  are  that  banding  effort  is  not 
:qual  among  species,  is  often  not  distributed 
equally  geographically,  and  potentially  is  not 
:otally  representative  of  a species’  breeding 
range.  Although  there’s  a good  bit  of  effort 
:o  band  pintails  in  the  midcontinent,  few 
pintails  are  banded  in  eastern  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of 
:hat  province  because  it  is  so  remote. 

The  pintail  tracking  project  began  in 
2003  when  South  Carolina  Dept,  of  Natural 
Resources  biologists  fitted  10  pintails  with 
30-gram  transmitters  — then  the  smallest 
available.  After  discussions  among  water- 
fowl  biologists  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  the 
project  grew  the  following  year  into  a six- 
state,  multiagency  effort,  involving  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Florida  and  North  Carolina.  These  states 
represent  the  primary  wintering  range  of 
pintails  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

HEADING  EAST,  HEADING  WEST 
In  2004  biologists  fitted  40  additional  hens 
vvith  lighter  20-gram  transmitters.  In  2005, 
another  18  were  instrumented  in  North  Car- 
plina,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  As  the  pintails 
Jew  north,  biologists  noticed  a dichotomous 
migration  along  two  primary  corridors  east 
and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  To  the  west, 
some  component  of  birds  crossed  the  Appa- 
lachians and  flew  northwest  through  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which 
porder  the  Great  Lakes,  into  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  southern  Manitoba.  Once  west 
pf  the  Great  Lakes,  they  dispersed  northwest 
nto  Saskatchewan  or  traveled  northeast  to 
northern  Ontario.  To  the  east,  another  com- 
ponent of  birds  moved  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
:o  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  and  on  to  the 
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One  of  the  findings  from  the  project  was  that  pintails  in  the 
Atlantic  Fly  way  take  two  different  migration  corridors. 


PINTAILS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  FLYWAY 
Midwinter  Waterfowl  Survey 


Years 

N.C.  Average 

Flyway  Average 

1955-60 

26,110 

280,141 

1961-65 

30,340 

175,327 

1966-70 

39-24o 

148,200 

i97i-75 

32,100 

92,489 

1976-80 

43-940 

82,211 

1981-85 

23,160 

53,032 

1986-90 

17,269 

43,925 

1991-95 

25,628 

55,030 

1996-2000 

24,313 

45,268 

2001-05 

24,851 

49,169 
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Delaware  Bay.  Following  paths  along  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River  systems, 
these  pintails  moved  into  the  Finger  Lakes 
and  Lake  Ontario  Plain  in  New  York.  From 
there  they  moved  northeast  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Valley,  which  extends  through 
New  York,  southeastern  Ontario  and  south- 
western Quebec,  before  dispersing  to  locations 
in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  northern 
Quebec,  and  eastern  Ontario. 

Of  the  21  birds  marked  in  2004  and  2005 
in  North  Carolina  that  completed  spring 
migration,  only  one  migrated  along  the 
western  corridor.  South  Carolina,  however, 
had  seven  of  its  12  pintails  take  the  western 
route.  A total  of  55  hens  marked  in  the  six 
states  completed  spring  migration,  and  only 
11  took  the  western  corridor. 

Why  South  Carolina’s  pintails  show  an 
affinity  for  the  western  migration  corridor  is 
unknown,  but  birds  of  the  two  corridors  also 
separate  themselves  in  their  summer  loca- 
tions. Some  western  corridor  birds  stayed  in 
Saskatchewan  and  southern  Manitoba,  but 
beginning  in  June  many  birds  moved  north- 
east and  settled  along  the  Hudson  and  James 
Bay  coasts,  perhaps  on  molt  migrations  or  to 
breed.  Those  birds,  however,  tended  to  remain 
in  Ontario  on  the  western  side  of  James  Bay. 
Pintails  dispersing  from  the  eastern  migration 
corridor  also  settled  in  this  area  in  summer, 
but  exhibited  a strong  affiliation  with  the 
James  and  Hudson  Bay  coasts  of  Quebec, 
southern  Ungava  Bay,  and  the  interior  lakes 
region  south  of  the  Ungava  Peninsula  in 
northern  Quebec,  and  the  Happy  Valley- 
Goose  Bay  area  of  central  Labrador. 

Some  of  the  older  literature  suggested  pin- 
tails are  the  first  to  leave  their  wintering 


grounds  and  the  first  to  depart  their  summer 
habitat.  Biologists  found  that  while  pintails 
exhibited  the  early  spring  migration,  it  was 
more  extended  in  time.  Females  departed 
their  wintering  grounds  in  late  February  or 
early  March  with  dispatch,  making  their 
ways  to  the  Delaware  Bay,  which  serves  as 
an  important  staging  area. 

The  fleshing  out  of  critical  habitat  was 
just  one  of  the  important  pieces  of  informa- 
tion the  study  revealed.  Eastern  pintails 
tended  to  funnel  straight  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  Lake  Ontario  and  make  another 
stopover  in  that  area,  where  they  remained 
through  April  before  dispersing  to  northern 
breeding  areas  in  early  May.  In  the  three  years 
of  the  study,  biologists  built  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  timing  and  chronology  of  pintail 
migration.  They  also  identified  the  locations 
of  some  of  the  key  habitat  and  stopover  sites 
that  are  important  for  these  birds,  both  east 
and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Through  age-ratio  data  that  was  extracted 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
annual  Parts  Collection  Survey,  biologists 
also  found  that  eastern  pintail  age  ratios 
were  more  stable  over  time  and  about  twice 
that  of  midcontinent  birds.  The  Parts  Collec- 
tion Survey  is  exactly  what  the  name  implies: 
a survey  of  parts,  in  this  case  duck  wings, 
sent  in  by  hunters  in  each  flyway  identified 
through  the  Harvest  Information  Program. 

Age  ratios  are  an  index  to  recruitment  — 
how  many  birds  enter  the  fall  population. 
Because  the  age  ratios  of  eastern  pintails 
were  fairly  stable,  biologists  conjecture  that 
fluctuations  in  water  that  influence  midcon- 
tinent pintails  might  not  be  so  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  east.  Habitat  in  the  James  and 


After  ducks  were  captured  with  a rocket) 
net,  waterfowl  biologists  recorded  data 
from  each  bird.  Pintails  and  other  ducks 
that  were  not  used  for  the  project  were  J 
leg-banded  and  released. 

Hudson  Bay  regions  is  very  different  from 
the  Prairie  Pothole  Region.  The  area  is  part  o 
the  Taiga  Shield  and  Hudson  Plains,  which  j 
is  the  most  extensive  area  of  wetlands  in  the 
world.  Its  climate  is  subarctic  and  is  charac- 
terized by  peat-covered  lowlands  that  are 
frequently  wet  due  to  permafrost. 

With  habitat  conditions  fairly  stable  in 
the  East,  the  primary  influencing  factor  pro- 
bably would  be  weather.  Although  waterfowl 
biologists  must  be  careful  about  using  age  j 
ratio  data  to  make  too  many  inferences,  the) 
surmise  that  this  stability  in  age  ratios  is 
unique  to  the  East,  where  pintails  appear  to 
be  more  insulated  from  short-term  habitat 
changes  which  favor  higher  rates  of  annual  i 
production.  Stability  over  time  suggests  that! 
the  population  levels  of  these  birds  might  not} 
be  as  driven  by  habitat  conditions  as  those  1 
in  the  midcontinent  or  the  West. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPLICATIONS 

What  effect  this  study  might  have  on  man-  i 
agement  of  eastern  pintails  remains  uncertain] 
When  Adaptive  Harvest  Management  (AHM) 
began  to  be  used  in  determining  waterfowl  ] 
seasons  and  harvest  in  the  mid-1990s,  regu-. 
lation  frameworks  in  the  east  were  based  on 
the  midcontinent  mallard  population.  As  bio- 
logists amassed  more  data  on  eastern  mal-  j 
lards,  those  frameworks  changed  to  reflect ;• 
that  eastern  population.  Pintails,  however, 
are  different.  There  is  a separate  harvest  stratj 
egy  for  pintails  that  is  outside  the  general  ] 
regulatory  cycle  for  other  puddle  ducks.  The} 
same  is  true  for  black  ducks,  another  species] 
that  has  suffered  long-term  declines.  Neither 
bird  is  managed  based  on  the  eastern  mallard 
harvest  model.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example] 
only  one  pintail  and  one  black  duck  may  be  ] 
included  in  a hunter’s  daily  bag. 

Biologists  have  just  broken  the  ice  with  j 
eastern  pintails.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  j 
information  on  many  waterfowl  species,  like 
pintails,  will  likely  not  lessen,  but  waterfowl 
managers  need  to  constantly  improve  on  the: 
data  needed  to  make  informed  management  ! 
decisions.  The  data  collected  on  the  distri-  9 
bution,  movements  and  habitat  associations  I 
of  eastern  pintails,  as  well  as  questions  raised! 
by  this  study,  are  a step  toward  improving  jfl 
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he  knowledge  base  for  this  component  of 
he  continental  population  of  pintails. 

The  study  has  helped  define  some  critical 
ireas  in  the  East,  such  as  Delaware  Bay,  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region  in  New  York  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Basin,  which  are  critical  habi- 
tats for  migrating  pintails,  and  important 
nesting  and  molting  locations,  including  the 
lames  and  Hudson  Bay  coasts,  the  Ungava 
Peninsula  and  interior  regions  in  northern 
Quebec.  With  those  areas  defined,  the  hope 
is  that  joint  venture  work  in  those  areas  can 
focus  on  pintails  in  habitat  improvement 
work  and  strengthen  the  goals  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan. 

Without  increased  survey  and  banding 
effort  in  eastern  Canada,  waterfowl  biologists 
simply  will  not  have  the  data  needed  to  sup- 
port a separate  management  strategy  for  east- 
ern pintails  as  is  done  for  mallards.  Even  with 
increased  pintail  banding,  however,  that  might 
take  years  to  accomplish,  and  there  are  other 
species — most  notably  black  ducks  — that 
will  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  banding  work 
done  in  the  east. 

At  least  in  the  short  term,  we  will  see  man- 
.agement  decisions  continue  to  be  driven  by 
the  midcontinent  population  of  pintails, 
'which  is  not  a bad  method.  It  is  a conserva- 
tive approach  and  one  that  is  beneficial  for  a 
declining,  enigmatic  species  of  waterfowl.^ 

'Doug  Howell  is  the  waterfowl  biologist  for 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Jim  Wilson  is  associate  editor  of  WINC. 


THP.RE  ISA  SI:  PARA  1 1 IIA  R VEST  STRA  TEC ,) ' TOR  PINT  A US 
THA  T IS  OUTSIDE  THE  GENERAL  REGIUS  TORY  CYCLE 
FOR  OTHER  PUDDLE  DUCKS. 


HIGH-TECH  ANSWERS  TO  PINTAIL  MIGRATIONS 


In  North  Carolina,  Northern  pintails  are  a coastal-oriented  species,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  pintail  harvest  occurs  in  six  coastal  counties: 
Currituck,  Dare,  Hyde,  Beaufort,  Pamlico  and  Carteret. 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  waterfowl  biologists  focused  their 
capture  and  marking  efforts  along  the  coast  at  several  locations  where 
suitable  trapping  sites  could  be  found.  Pintails  were  caught  primarily  with 
rocket  nets  and  then  fitted  with  transmitters.  The  heaviest  hens  (about 
L.9  pounds)  with  adult  plumage  characteristics  were  chosen  to  be  fitted 
with  transmitters.  All  were  kept  overnight  for  observation  and  then 
released  at  the  capture  site. 

Other  pintails  captured  were  leg-banded  and  released  on-site.  A total  of 
28  birds  were  marked  at  four  different  locations:  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR),  Pocosin  Lakes  NWR,  Pea  Island  NWR  and  Pine  Island 
Hunt  Club.  Most  of  the  pintails  were  marked  and  released  at  Mattamuskeet. 

The  satellite  transmitters,  called  PTTs  or  Platform  Transmitter  Terminals, 
weigh  20  grams.  The  weight  of  the  transmitter  was  critical,  as  the  overall 
weight  of  the  transmitter/harness  package  should  not  exceed  approximately 


3 to  4 percent  of  the  weight  of  the  bird. The  transmitter  rests  on  the  back 
of  the  bird  and  is  attached  with  a Teflon  ribbon  harness.  The  battery  life 
of  a 20-gram  transmitter  was  about  400  hours  over  330  days. 

Because  biologists  were  primarily  interested  in  large-scale  movements 
over  the  course  of  one  year,  the  transmitters  were  programmed  for  six  hours 
of  transmission  every  five  days. 

Signals  were  picked  up  by  an  Argos  tracking  system  receiver  attached 
to  several  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA) 
polar-orbiting  weather  satellites.  Argos  is  a cooperative  venture  under 
the  joint  management  of  France's  Center  of  National  Space  Studies,  the 
U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  NOAA. 

The  locations  were  classified  based  on  their  estimated  accuracy,  with 
location  classes  3,  2 and  1 having  accuracy  ratings  within  1,000  meters. 
Class  o was  more  than  1,000  meters,  and  classes  A and  B were  unable 
to  be  evaluated. 

Biologists  received  10,897  Argos  locations  from  the  ducks,  with  the 
high-quality  locations — o,  1,  2 or  3 — averaging  66  percent  of  the  total. 
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Custom  rod  builders  painstakingly  turn 
simple  fishing  tools  into  works  of  art. 
This  birch  bark  fly  rod  grip  was  created 
by  Antti  Kymalainen  of  Finland  using 
dozens  of  wooden  discs. 


/4t  t&e  *]cttetieia£to*tal  &u&toeH  ‘ScccCcUkc^  Sxfia&ittoet,  cp&cc  com, 
leaflet,  iW  to  (Ucilet  cpaur  aunt  fc&Aiety,  ecfrcccfimeett,  lUcy  all  t&e  feante 
to  cto  it,  a*td  tal&  nnt&  aetcC  fefiae  ov/to-  lave  to  create 
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Heads  up!  The  fellow  carrying  half  a dozen  7-foot  fishing  rod  blanks  is  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  where  the  graphite  shafts  are  swinging  as  he  turns  from  side 
to  side.  He  could  put  an  eye  out  with  those  things  if  he  isn’t  more  careful. 

It  is  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  opening  day  of  the  International  Custom  Rod 
Building  Exposition,  and  already  people  are  flooding  out  of  the  ShowPlace  Convention 
Center  in  High  Point  with  more  types  of  fishing  rod  components  than  you  can  shake 
a cane  pole  at.  Of  course,  most  of  them  will  come  back  in,  but  first  they  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  expo-discounted  selection  ol  pieces  and  parts  they  will  use  to  create 
their  works  of  fishing  rod  art. 

And  art  it  is:  It  takes  less  than  one  full  lap  around  the  expo  floor  to  learn  that  custom 
rod  building  is  a pursuit  that  is  all  about  painstakingly  handcrafted  art.  There  arc  woven 
thread  designs  that  are  infinitely  more  complicated  than  anything  your  grandmother 
ever  necdlepointed,  and  some  of  the  rod  seats  use  more  exotic  woods,  finishes  and 
natural  materials  than  a furniture  maker. 

The  styles,  methods  and  materials  used  for  this  hobby  are  often  as  individual  as  DN  A. 
If  it  can  be  wrapped  around  a fishing  rod,  fashioned  into  a grip  or  lacquered  into  place, 
it  has  probably  been  used  to  customize  a rod.  Love  to  catch  sail  fish?  You  can  weave  a 
sail  fish  pattern  in  thread  for  the  area  just  above  your  reel  scat.  Want  to  show  your  col- 
lege affiliation  while  angling?  Secure  the  guides  with  patterns  in  Wollpack  red  or  Tar 
Heel  blue.  Feel  the  need  for  a custom  setup  that  will  make  your  fishing  buddies  green 
with  envy?  Make  yourself  a custom  reel  seat  with  your  name  engraved  on  it. 

At  the  expo,  you  can  purchase  all  of  the  components,  tools,  materials,  adhesives  and 
finishes  you  need  to  create  a fishing  rod  to  fit  your  style.  You  can  sit  in  a seminar  that 
will  leach  you  how  to  do  it,  and  you  can  meet  fellow  builders  who  will  trade  tips  with 
you  year-round  on  an  Internet  message  board  lor  custom  rod  builders.  When  a novice 
attends  the  expo,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  for  him  or  her  to  discover  that  talking  about 
building  rods  is  almost  as  much  fun  as  the  hobby  itself. 
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tf'iocvt/t  a ^ a*t  evit  fontH  As  opposed 
lo  99  percent  of  merchandise  produced  by 
fishing  gear  manufacturers,  few  products  at 
the  expo  claim  to  help  you  catch  more  (ish. 
However,  good  custom  rods  are  lighter,  better 
balanced  and  more  sensitive  than  what  you 
can  find  at  sporting  goods  stores.  There  truly 
is  a functional  difference  between  them  and 
commercially  made  rods.  Dave  Male,  who 
makes  hand-planed  bamboo  rods  in  Mars 
Hill,  said  that  custom  rod  building  has  always 
been  about  quality  rather  than  quantity.  And 
hey,  if  you’re  going  to  go  fishing,  it  doesn’t 
hurt  to  look  good  doing  it.  “Volkswagen  bugs 
and  Cadillacs  do  the  same  thing,”  Male  said. 
“Cadillacs  just  do  it  with  more  style.” 

Tom  Kirkman,  founder  and  publisher  of 
RodMaker  magazine,  says  that  the  custom  rod 
building  movement  was  born  out  of  anglers’ 
needs  for  equipment  that  wasn’t  available  on 
the  market.  They  chose  to  make  their  own 
fishing  tools,  and  while  they  were 
at  it,  they  began  to  make  them 
good-looking  as  well.  “Custom  rod 
building  can  be  both  cosmetic  and 
functional,”  he  said.  “And  it  is 
affordable  and  cost-effective.” 

Kirkman  got  into  rod  building  in 
the  late  1970s,  and  as  he  met  other 
builders  over  the  years,  he  realized 
there  were  no  publications  for  the 
hobby.  He  started  the  bimonthly  mag- 
azine in  1998,  and  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  see  the  need  for  an  event  that  would 
unite  custom  rod  builders  and  sup- 
pliers under  one  roof.  And  so  the 
ICRBE  was  born. 

Five  years  later,  attendance  at  the 
weekend  event  has  grown  from  500 
to  more  than  1,500,  including  builders 
from  all  over  the  world.  Jerry  Griffin, 
a regular  on  the  message  board 
www.rodbuilding.org,  came  in  from 
San  Diego  for  the  2007  expo.  He  has 
been  building  rods  for  himself  for 
more  than  three  years  to  catch  south- 
ern California  tuna  and  yellowtail 
snappers,  and  to  fly- fish  for  salmon 
during  summers  in  British  Columbia. 

“You  end  up  with  stuff  you  can’t 
buy,”  said  Griffin. 

Because  custom  rod  builders 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  have 
different  desires  for  what  they  want  in 
a rod,  their  approaches  to  the  hobby 
vary  widely.  Jim  Upton,  a regular  con- 
tributor to  RodMaker  and  a seminar 
instructor  at  the  expo,  is  a master 


thread  artist  who  invented  a loom  that  has 
become  industry  standard  for  multicolor 
thread  patterns.  The  Wonder  Weaver,  now 
manufactured  and  sold  by  fishing  tool  maker 
Renzetti,  allows  builders  to  keep  threads 
organized  and  tangle-free  as  they  weave 
around  the  cylindrical  shape  of  a rod.  Upton 
developed  the  Wonder  Weaver  to  execute 
increasingly  complicated  and  dazzling  thread 
renditions  of  the  mythical  creatures  that 
earned  him  the  nickname  “Dragon  Master.” 
The  loom  reduced  the  amount  of  time  needed 
to  weave  a dragon  pattern  on  a fishing  rod 
from  six  months  down  to  a few  weeks. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  builder  Billy  Vivona 
carved  out  an  important  niche  for  himself  in 
custom  rod  circles  by  writing  the  book  on 
thread  wraps.  “Decorative  Wraps”  contains 
more  than  100  different  basic  patterns  and 
came  from  seven  years  of  figuring  out  ways  to 
cut  the  time  needed  to  develop  new  patterns. 


Vivona  found  the  available  literature  confus- 
ing, and  friends  in  his  club,  Northeast  Rod 
Builders,  told  him  he  should  write  his  own 
book.  “We  bounce  ideas  off  each  other  all 
the  lime,”  he  said.  “I  love  lo  teach  others.” 
Vivona,  who  has  a day  job  in  information 
technology,  harbors  no  illusions  that  his  book 
or  anything  else  will  make  his  custom  rod 
building  a profitable  business.  “I  do  it  for  the 
love,”  he  said.  “It’s  a good  hobby,  and  it’s 
lun.”  In  addition  to  his  superb  thread  work, 
Vivona  also  creates  rod  grips  by  cutting 
pieces  of  foam  to  create  mosaic-like  images. 
Butterflies,  basketball  players,  hockey  logos 
— the  sky  is  the  limit.  “I  like  to  do  different 
things  every  time,”  he  shrugged. 

Scott  Parsons  of  Raleigh,  owner  of  Scott’s 
Custom  Rods,  is  another  lover  of  the  loom. 
His  weaves  of  sailfish  and  marlins  reflect  his 
fondness  for  deep-sea  fishing.  For  Parsons, 
who  also  owns  the  Morehead  City  charter 
fishing  boat  O Lucky  Me,  rod  building  is 
a natural  extension  of  his  initial  efforts  to 
repair  reels  and  rebuild  damaged  rods. 
“Building  them  from  scratch  is  easier,”  he 
said.  “I  get  a lot  of  satisfaction  from  it. 
And  I like  catching  fish  on  my  own  rods.” 
Some  builders,  such  as  J.  R Timber- 
lake,  prefer  turning  wood  on  a lathe 
rather  than  turning  a cylindrical  loom. 
Timberlake,  a Winston-Salem  police 
officer  by  profession,  made  a side  busi- 
ness out  of  his  16  years  of  rod  building 
by  starting  Sticks  & Bones  Custom  Rods 
three  years  ago.  Timberlake  will  sell  you 
a ready-to-fish  rod  or  just  the  grip  or  reel 
seat,  which  are  his  specialties.  He  uses 
snakeskins,  exotic  woods,  acrylics  and 
metal  wildlife  pins  to  create  his  distinc- 
tive designs,  all  done  entirely  by  hand. 
“Mass  production  doesn’t  get  you  this,” 
Timberlake  said. 


SfiecuzCtatb  ctad  <pe*tenaCtet4, 

It’s  too  easy  a metaphor  to  avoid:  Ralph 
O’Quinn  is  the  glue  that  holds  the  cus- 
tom rod  building  community  together. 
O’Quinn,  who  built  his  first  rod  in  his 
college  dorm  room  in  1952,  was  the  man 
who  taught  Boeing  how  to  use  epoxy  to 
glue  their  jet  airliners  together  for  30 
years.  Now  in  his  mid-80s,  O’Quinn  is 
considered  one  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  rod  building.  His  line  of  products  for 
the  hobby,  U-40,  includes  several  pro- 
ducts every  serious  builder  uses.  Rod 
Bond  is  the  biggie  — this  versatile  epoxy 
can  adhere  just  about  any  part  onto  a 
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■fishing  rod.  The  combination  of  Color  Lock 
i ind  Perma  Gloss  has  been  a boon  for  thread 
I mists  to  help  protect  their  complex  wraps 
| ind  patterns  from  fading  and  weathering. 
Simply  put,  if  you  need  something  on  a fish- 
ing rod  glued,  scaled,  lubricated  or  finished, 
O’Quinn  has  a product  for  you. 

A few  yards  down  from  O'Quinn's  booth 
it  the  expo,  you  can  find  Cork  Specialties,  Inc. 
Proprietor  Tim  Peek  sells  cork  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  of  handles,  grips  and  rings.  An 
owner  of  a bait  company  who  also  spent  five 
/ears  as  a professional  tournament  angler, 
Peck  bought  the  cork  company  when  his 
friend  who  owned  it  was  ready  to  sell  and 
retire.  He  sells  cork  to  builders  through  mail 
order  and  his  online  store,  and  supplies  a few 
small  rod  companies  as  well. 

In  contrast  to  the  ultraspecialties  of  supply- 
ng  adhesives  and  cork,  Sammy  Mickel  and 
iRuss  Pollack  create  products  more  for  a gen- 
eral audience — perhaps  the  angler  who  wants 
onique  fishing  equipment  but  doesn’t  have  the 
ime  to  make  his  own.  Each  man  builds  and 
-epairs  fishing  equipment  as  his  vocation,  and 
;ach  got  into  building  because  he  was  look- 
ng  for  a better  fishing  rod  at  a better  price. 

Through  his  business,  Mickel’s  Custom 
Rods,  the  Lexington  builder  offers  customs, 
■epairs  and  a pair  of  handmade  fly-rods  known 
is  The  Hornet  and  The  Yellow  Jacket.  He  even 
sells  kits  for  first-time  builders  unsure  of  what 
:omponents  to  purchase.  “The  first  year  of 
he  rod  show  was  when  I went  public,”  said 
vfickel.  “It  opens  your  eyes  to  how  big  [rod 
building]  is.” 

More  than  240  miles  to  the  east,  Pollack 
uns  his  business,  Calico  Creek  Rods,  in 
Morehead  City.  Whereas  Mickel  started  build- 
ng  rods  after  getting  into  tying  flies,  Pollack 
ras  been  building  saltwater  outfits  for  40  years 
bn  request.  He  even  found — and  now  sells 
—an  alcohol  torch  used  by  dentists  for  help- 
! ng  making  impressions  for  temporary  crowns, 

I ind  he  began  using  it  as  a tool  to  heat  certain 
inishes  used  in  rod  building.  Pollack  rarely 
tuilds  spec  rods,  but  he  will  knock  out  a cus- 

I"  om  in  about  four  weeks  for  less  than  $200 
n many  cases. 

So  if  you  harbor  any  desire  to  make  your 
>wn  personalized  fishing  tool,  your  suppliers, 
eachers  and  support  group  are  ready  and 
vaiting.  The  only  thing  you  will  need  to  sup- 
>ly  is  a little  creativity  to  turn  a humble  fish- 
ng  rod  into  a work  of  art.^ 


jreg  Jenkins  is  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine. 
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Anyone  interested  in  trying  custom  rod  building  has 
three  excellent  how-to  resources.  RodMaker  magazine  is 
full  of  detailed  stories  and  great  photos.  The  message 
board,  www.rodbuilding.org,  gives  individuals  a way  to 
communicate  with  many  fellow  builders  at  once.  Rod 
builders  are  helpful  and  willing  to  share  tips,  tricks  and 
techniques.  Finally,  the  International  Custom  Rod  Build- 
ing Exposition  allows  builders  to  meet  one  another, 
to  see  work  that  represents  the  best  of  the  craft,  to 
learn  from  the  world’s  finest  builders  and  to  stock 
up  on  components. 

International  Custom  Rod  Building  Exposition 
Saturday-Sunday,  Feb.  23-24 
ShowPlace  Convention  Center,  H igh  Point 
rodexpo.com 

Tickets:  $8  per  day;  $15  for  both  days 

RodMaker  magazine 

$26.95/yr.  for  six  issues 
rodmakermagazine.com 

rodbuilding.org 

Rod  building  tips,  chat,  support, 
photos  and  entertainment 

Calico  Creek  Rods 

Russ  Pollack,  Morehead  City  • (252)  725-7787 
rpollack44@hotmail.com 

Cork  Specialties 

Tim  Peek,  Sharpsburg,  Ca.  • (770)  310-4015 
corkspecialties.net 

Dave  Male  Bamboo  Rods 
Dave  Male,  Mars  Flill  *(828)689-9594 
mmfarm@ccvn.com 

Mickel’s  Custom  Rods 

Sammy  Mickel,  Lexington  • (336)408-0108 
mickelscustomrods.com 

Scott's  Custom  Rods 
Scott  Parsons,  Raleigh  • (919)810-9650 

Sticks  £1  Bones  Custom  Rods 
J.P.  Timberlake,  Clemmons  • (336)778-1308 
jptimberlake@triad.rr.com 

tackleworks.org 

Directory  of  rod  and  reel  repair  and  building 

U-40  Rod  Building  Products 
Ralph  O’Quinn,  Monroe,  Wash.  • (360)794-8250 
u-40.com 


Opposite  page:  Animal  feathers  and  skins  can  become 
beautiful  rod  parts  such  as  the  feather  and  scrimshaw 
handle  in  the  top  photo  and  the  snakeskin  reel  seats 
in  the  lower  photo.  Please  acquire  animal  parts  legally 
and  ethically.  This  page:  Superb  thread  work  such 
as  these  wraps  by  Wayne  Fowlkes  of  Virginia  Beach 
is  a favorite  of  builders. 


FREQUENTLY  ASKED  QUESTIONS 


For  more  than  a decade,  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  (BOW) 
program  has  taught  North  Carolina  women  the  information  and 
skills  they  need  to  enjoy  a wide  range  of  outdoor  recreational  activ- 
ities. Fly-fishing,  archery,  nature  photography,  outdoor  cooking,  firearm 
safety,  wilderness  survival,  rock  climbing  and  many  more  topics  are 
among  the  beginner-level,  hands-on  classes  taught  during  weekend 
workshops.  One  fee  covers  expert  instruction,  equipment,  meals,  lodg- 
ing and  entertainment  for  the  weekend. 


I 
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ABgUT  THE  BECOMING  AN  OUTDOORS-WOMAN  PROGRAM 


m 
% 

... 

■ ^ 


How  do  I know  if  I am  an  outdoors-woman? 

You  know  you're  an  Outdoors-M/oman  if  ... 


You  can  cook  more  things  over  an  open  fire  than  oh  ydurstoye.  You  run  toward  d shake 
of  away  from  it.  Your  idea  of  a blind  date  is  iifa  turkey  b/mi^Your  perfume  of  prefer 


repellent.  Your  favorite  clothing  store  stocks  camo.  Your  boots  really  are  madefof 
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What  kind  of  person  attends  BOW? 

While  BOW  courses  are  geared  toward  women,  anyone  over 
the  age  of  18  who  wants  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  may  take  part. 
One  participant  was  84  years  old.  Women  commonly  bring 
friends  or  relatives  with  them,  or  come  alone  and  leave  with  a 
host  of  new  best  friends. 

How  does  it  work? 

The  basic  BOW  course  takes  place  over  a weekend.  Reg- 
istrants sign  up  for  four  classes:  one  on  Friday,  two  on 
Saturday  and  one  on  Sunday.  Saturday  night  generally 
includes  a short  seminar  or  a roundtable  discussion,  followed 
by  some  type  of  entertainment.  Sign-up  forms  are  available  at 
www.ncwildlife.org.  Print  one  from  the  Web  site  and  mail  it 
to  BB  Gillen,  BOW  Coordinator,  1712  Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  27699-1712. 

When  can  I go? 

The  next  BOW  workshop  is  scheduled  for  April  11-13  at 
Camp  Cheerio,  which  is  located  high  atop  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  off  U.S.  21  in  Roaring  Gap.  The  camp  is  about  19 
miles  north  of  Elkin  and  features  spectacular  views  over- 
looking Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  Accommodations  are 
rustic  group  cabins,  each  of  which  will  house  eight  to  10 
women.  Maximum  enrollment  is  85  people  and  the  all- 
inclusive  fee  is  $185.  See  www.ncwildlife.org  for  a list  of 
classes  and  descriptions. 

What  courses  can  I take  after  my  first  BOW? 

You  may  take  the  basic  BOW  again  and  sign  up  for  different 
classes — there  are  more  than  30  available.  “Beyond  BOW” 
workshops  are  a smaller  selection  of  courses  over  a one-  or 
two-day  period  (generally  two  classes  on  Saturday  and  one 
on  Sunday),  and  some  teach  advanced  skills.  The  May  17-18 


Beyond  BOW  scheduled  for  McDowell  Nature  Preserve  in 
Charlotte  will  offer  five  different  courses.  One-day  events  are 
often  specific  to  one  set  of  skills,  such  as  the  fly-fishing  work- 
shop scheduled  for  Aug.  2 at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Brevard.  Events  are  added  according  to  oppor- 
tunity and  demand. 

How  did  all  of  this  get  started? 

Christine  Thomas,  dean  of  the  College  of  Natural  Resources 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point,  founded  the 
program  in  1991  in  her  home  state.  Programs  spread  to  other 
states  quickly,  and  Beyond  BOW  workshops  began  in  1997. 
BOW  programs  are  now  established  in  42  states,  Canada  and 
the  Caribbean.  Participation  in  all  BOW  programs  has  grown 
from  a few  hundred  in  1991  to  more  than  20,000  each  year. 
International  BOW  workshops  are  held  in  far-flung  locales 
such  as  Costa  Rica  and  Alaska.  Visit  www.uwsp.edu/cnr/bow 
for  more  information. 

What  difference  does  the  BOW  program  make? 

In  1995,  BOW  Director  Diane  Lueck  published  her  master’s 
thesis  on  the  effects  of  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors -Woman 
program  on  attitudes  of  women  who  attended  workshops 
in  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Wisconsin.  Her 
research  showed  that  women  who  attend  BOW  are  more 
likely  to  increase  participation  in  outdoor  activities  compared 
to  women  who  do  not  attend  a workshop. 

BOW  participants  surveyed  said  they  felt  more  positive 
about  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  activities  as  a result 
of  the  program.  These  same  women  were  more  likely  to  hunt 
or  fish  in  the  future  than  women  who  did  not  attend  a work- 
shop. Other  data  indicated  that  women  could  learn  to  hunt 
and  fish  with  less  trepidation  because  of  the  program.  ^ 


2008  BOW  SCHEDULE 

Basic  BOW  course 

April  11-13 
Camp  Cheerio, 
near  Roaring  Gap 


Beyond  BOW 

May  17-18 
McDowell  Nature 
Preserve,  near  Charlotte 


Aug.  2 

Fly-fishing  at  Pisgah  Center 
for  Wildlife  Education 


For  more  information,  contact  BB  Gillen  at  bb.gillen@ncwildlife.org  or  (919)  707-0172. 
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When  Bern  Schumak  looks  at  the  Mitchell  River  flowing  through 
his  Surry  County  farm,  he  feels  blessed.  Five  years  ago,  this 
portion  of  the  Mitchell  ran  wide  and  shallow  between  sheer 
8 -foot  banks,  its  land  margins  grazed  to  the  nub.  Today,  that  same  reach 
features  boulder-lined  pools  tumbling  between  sycamore  and  river  birch. 


Trout  rise  from  the  depth: 

Aiming  to  restore  North  Carolina’s 
waterways  to  a more  ecologically 
sound  condition,  stream  restoration 
projects  offer  an  opportunity  to  right 
past  wrongs.  This  first  section  of  the 
three-part  series  examines  stream 
restoration  projects  in  the  Mountain 
region  of  North  Carolina. 

written  by  John  Manuel 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


and  quail  call  from  the  underbrush. 

“The  restoration  project  has  really  been  good 
for  us,”  Schumak  said.  “My  kids  come  down 
here  to  play  and  fish.  Neighbors  stop  by  to  ask 
how  they  can  do  the  same  on  their  property.” 

All  across  North  Carolina,  a revival  is  under- 
way. Streams  that  have  been  beaten  down, 
paved  over  or  channelized  are  being  restored 
to  a more  natural  condition,  one  that  provides 
benefits  for  people,  fish  and  wildlife.  Tand- 
owners  are  standing  in  line  to  ask  for  redemp- 
tion for  their  battered  streams  in  exchange  for 
a promise  to  change  their  ways. 

“North  Carolina  has  restored  or  is  restoring 
more  than  one  and  a half  million  linear  feet 
of  streams  all  across  the  state,”  says  Suzanne 
Klimak,  director  of  operations  of  the  N.C. 
Ecosystem  Enhancement  Program.  “We  have 
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It’s  only  recently  that  North  Carolinians  have 
seen  the  light  on  stream  restoration.  For  cen- 
turies, we  like  others  across  the  country  have 
treated  our  waterways  as  handmaidens 
to  serve  our  short-term  economic  needs. 
We’ve  allowed  livestock  to  wade  and  water 
in  streams,  breaking  down  the  banks  with 
their  sharp  hooves.  We’ve  driven  logging 
equipment  up  creek  beds  as  if  they  were 
roads.  We’ve  straightened  meandering  chan- 
nels to  speed  runoff,  to  make  room  for  build- 
ings and  infrastructure  and  to  allow  for 
easier  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops.  We’ve 
covered  the  land,  and  sometimes  the  streams 
themselves,  with  impermeable  surfaces  — 
buildings,  roads  and  parking  lots. 

Now,  we’ve  come  to  realize  that  these 
actions  destroy  the  ecology  of  streams  and 

impose  long-term  economic^  

costs  on  human  society. 

Eroding  stream  banks 
release  sediment  into  the 
water,  which  suffocates 
aquatic  insects,  mussels 
and  fish  eggs,  and  fills 
reservoirs  with  silt. 
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An  in-depth  understanding  of  how  moving 
water  shapes,  and  is  shaped  by,  the  land  began 
to  emerge  in  the  1950s  through  the  research 
of  Luna  Leopold,  professor  of  geology  and 
geophysics  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Over  a period  of  68  years,  Leopold, 
son  of  conservationist  Aldo  Leopold,  pub- 
lished more  than  200  articles  and  books  quan- 
tifying how  fluvial  processes  work  in  nature. 
He  challenged  the  prevailing  view  in  the 
engineering  world  that  watercourses  should 
be  managed  to  move  water  downstream 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  a minimal 
amount  of  flooding.  Instead, 
he  explained,  rivers  should  be 
allowed  to  reach  a balance  with 
their  surroundings,  to  change 
shape  and  periodically  flood.  In 
the  late  1960s,  a 
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young  forester 
named  David 
Rosgen  became 
enamored  of 
Leopold’s  work. 
By  examining 
streams  that  had 


Top  photo:  Bern  Schumak  (right)  worked 
with  the  Surry  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  (Tony  Davis,  left)  to  ensure 
that  the  damage  he  found  on  his  newly 
acquired  property  created  by  uncon- 
trolled livestock  near  the  stream  bank 
was  repaired. 


more  than  700  projects  that  we  are  tracking, 
including  streams,  wetlands  and  riparian 
buffers.  Almost  350  of  these  are  stream  pro- 
jects that  are  in  design  or  construction.  We 
are  a national  leader  in  the  amount  of  work 
we’re  doing  and  the  way  we’re  doing  it.” 


Channelization  eliminates  ihe  natural 
sequence  of  pools  and  riffles  that  fish  and 
macroinvertebrates  need  to  survive.  It  pre- 
vents rain-swollen  streams  from  dissipating 
their  energy  across  floodplains  and  deposit- 
ing nutrient-rich  sill  across  the  land.  Cover- 
ing the  earth  with  hardened  surfaces  speeds 
runoff  after  heavy  rains,  sending  more  water 
into  streams  that  scour  the  bed  and  banks. 
Over  time,  stream  beds  erode  often  down  to 
bedrock,  leaving  high  banks  that  ultimately 
will  collapse. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  state  and  federal 
governments  have  enacted  laws  and  policies 
that  ban  or  discourage  many  of  these  damag- 
ing activities.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  no  longer  tries  to  straighten  out 
every  winding  stream.  Agriculture  and 
forestry  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs) 
call  for  keeping  livestock  and  equipment  out 
of  watercourses  and  leaving  forested  margins 
untouched.  But  until  recently,  we’ve  had 
little  understanding  of  how  we  might  reverse 
the  damage  that  has  already  been  done.  “Solu- 
tions” such  as  dumping  rip  rap  on  eroding 
banks  have  failed  to  last  and  sometimes  result 
in  further  damage  downstream. 
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been  relatively  unaltered  by  human  activity, 
Rosgen  thought  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
identify  how  streams  in  different  terrain 
should  look  and  perform,  and  using  quanti- 
tative methods,  to  re-engineer  degraded 
reaches  to  a more  balanced  state.  Rosgen 
divided  streams  into  seven  major  types  (class- 
ified as  A-G)  and  came  up  with  methodo- 
logies for  deciding  whether  a stream  was 
stable  and,  if  not,  for  re-engineering  it  into  a 
more  stable  condition.  His  self-proclaimed 
“natural  channel  design”  created  a method 
for  putting  the  right  stream  type  in  the  right 
type  of  valley.  For  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
valleys  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  this  approach 
often  focuses  on  restoring  meanders  and 
reconnecting  streams  to  floodplains.  He  also 
promotes  selective  placement  of  boulders 
and  logs  in  the  channel  to  redirect  currents, 
provide  aeration,  and  create  fish  habitat. 
Rosgen  went  on  to  start  a consulting  bus- 
iness through  which  he  has  trained  more 
than  14,000  students  and  assisted  in  hun- 
dreds of  restoration  projects. 

In  the  late  ’90s,  N.C.  State  University 
Extension  faculty  Will  Harman,  Greg  Jenn- 
ings and  Barbara  Doll  teamed  up  to  form  the 
Stream  Restoration  Program  (SRP)  to  con- 
duct applied  research,  demonstration  projects 
and  educational  programs  in  stream  restor- 
ation (Harman  currently  works  in  the  private 
sector  for  Baker  Engineering).  They  worked 
with  field  experts  to  collect  stream  morph- 
ology data  and  to  develop  site-specific  design 
tools  for  restoration  contractors.  SRP  engi- 
neers and  biologists  have  since  trained  more 
than  1,000  professionals  in  stream  assess- 
ment, design,  construction,  vegetation  and 
macroinvertebrate  testing.  They  have  also 
helped  funding  agencies  understand  how 
restoration  projects  can  be  put  together  and 
monitored,  giving  them  the  confidence  that 
their  money  will  be  well-spent. 

Stream  restoration  is  expensive,  averaging 
$230  per  linear  foot  in  North  Carolina.  For- 
tunately, several  state  agencies  have  stepped 
up  to  provide  funding  for  this  endeavor.  The 
largest  is  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources’  Ecosystem 
Enhancement  Program  (EEP). 

When  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation disturbs  a stream  or  wetland  in  the  pro- 
cess of  building  a bridge  or  highway,  state  law 
requires  them  to  purchase  “mitigation  cre- 
dits.” These  credits  are  used  to  fund  restor- 
ation projects  in  the  same  watershed,  the 


BEFORE  RESTORATION  AFTER  RESTORATION 

by  restoring  sequences  of  pools  and  riffles  through  the  careful  placement  of  rocks,  fallen  trees 
and  other  natural  materials,  a restored  stream  creates  slower-moving  water  with  habitat  areas  in  which 
fish  and  macroinvertebrates  can  live  and  flourish.  Shown  here  is  a before-and-after  illustration  of 
a restored  stream.  In  the  above  illustration,  the  stream  is  shown  from  an  overhead  perspective  before 
(left)  and  after  (right),  showing  the  reformed  pools  and  riffles  created  with  natural  materials.  In  the 
cross-section  below,  this  profile  of  a restored  stream  before  (top)  and  after  (bottom)  shows  how 
"steps"  have  been  added  to  create  these  areas. 


BEFORE 

RESTORATION 


AFTER 

RESTORATION 
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Top  photo:  Greg  Goings  enjoys  fishing 
on  a restored  stretch  of  the  Mitchell.  Mid- 
dle: Kevin  Tweedy,  left,  and  Will  Harman 
with  Baker  Engineering  of  Cary  helped 
bring  the  Mitchell  back  to  a more  natural 
state.  The  result  is  an  attractive  water- 
way that  is  home  to  native  brook  trout. 


goal  being  no  net  loss  of  streams  or  wetlands. 
EEP  was  created  to  administer  this  activity. 
To  date,  the  program  has  provided  more  than 
$700  million  for  stream  restoration. 

The  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund 
(CWMTF)  also  provides  funds  for  restora- 
tion projects.  Its  goal  is  specifically  to  protect 
or  improve  water  quality,  rather  than  to  miti- 
gate damage  elsewhere  in  a watershed.  To 
date,  CWMTF  has  funded  133  projects  total- 
ing $84.9  million.  These  grants  have  been 
matched  with  funds  from  local  governments, 
landowners  and  nonprofit  organizations. 


Given  the  vast  amount  of  money  and  effort 
that  is  going  into  these  projects,  it’s  crucial 
to  know  if  restoration  actually  works.  Does 
all  this  movement  of  soil  and  rock  stabilize 
streams  over  the  long  term  and  does  that 
translate  into  improved  water  quality  and 
more  robust  macroinvertebrate  and  fish  pop- 
ulations? In  fact,  the  data  are  just  coming  in 
on  this.  Restoration  activities  began  just  a 
decade  ago  and  monitoring  on  completed 
projects  in  just  the  past  few  years.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  many  projects  have  required 
maintenance  when  floods  occur  before  the 
floodplain  vegetation  becomes  established. 

Asked  to  name  a project  that  is  showing 
documented  results,  state  officials  invari- 
ably point  to  the  Mitchell  River  in  Surry 
County.  The  Mitchell  is  born  from  a dozen 


named  streams  t hat  tumble  beneath  hem- 
lock and  rhododendron  down  the  eastern 
flank  ol  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  into 
the  valleys  below.  They  merge  into  two  rivers, 
the  North  and  South  Forks,  which  wind 
through  rolling  meadows  and  cornfields, 
eventually  flowing  into  the  Yadkin.  The  North 
Fork  of  the  Mitchell  is  a relatively  clean  river 
that  supports  three  species  of  trout,  including 
in  its  headwaters  a distinct  Southern  Appala- 
chian strain  of  brook  trout,  ft  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  state  as  an  Outstanding 
Resource  Water  (ORW).  The  South  Fork 
is  more  turbid,  its  flatter  watershed  having 
been  heavily  cleared,  cultivated  and  grazed 
for  over  two  centuries. 

Dick  Everhart  is  Natural  Resource  Conser- 
vationist for  the  Surry  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  a job  that  he’s  held  for  20 
years.  His  lighthearted  manner  might  sug- 
gest he  doesn’t  take  life  too  seriously,  but  he 
is  passionate  about  stream  restoration. 
Everhart  ties  local  awareness  of  the  need  to 
protect  and  restore  the  Mitchell  back  to  1988, 
when  a developer  bulldozed  hundreds  of 
acres  of  forest  in  the  headwaters  of  the  North 
Fork  to  build  the  Olde  Beau  golf  course  and 
resort  development.  That  illegal  activity  sent 
tons  of  sediment  into  the  stream  and  elimi- 
nated native  trout  reproduction  the  follow- 
ing year.  “People  realized  that  just  because 
you  had  ORW  status  didn’t  mean  the  stream 
was  protected,”  Everhart  said. 

The  district  began  examining  stream 
banks  along  the  Mitchell  and  discovered 
extensive  erosion  associated  with  traditional 
forestry  and  agricultural  practices.  “At  one 
place,  we  measured  500  tons  of  sediment 
coming  off  100  feet  of  stream  bank,”  Everhart 
said.  “We  realized  this  was  a major  problem.” 

Everhart  had  heard  about  Rosgen  and 
his  expertise  in  natural  channel  design.  He 
secured  funding  for  a restoration  project  and 
brought  Rosgen  in  to  train  county  staff  and 
contractors.  The  training  and  demonstration 
project  elicited  such  enthusiasm  that  other 
landowners  in  the  watershed  began  asking 
for  help.  In  1998,  Surry  County  joined  forces 
with  the  Piedmont  Land  Conservancy  to 
form  the  Mitchell  River  Coalition.  Together, 
they  set  out  to  work  with  landowners  to 
obtain  funding  to  restore  damaged  sections 
of  stream,  to  promote  vegetated  buffers  and 
secure  them  with  permanent  easements. 

The  campaign  to  date  has  been  a success. 
Twenty  landowners  along  the  Mitchell  have 
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! put  conservation  easements  on  their  property, 
and  32,000  feet  of  stream  has  been  restored. 
Among  the  first  to  sign  up  were  Bern  and 
Ellen  Schumak.  When  the  Schumaks  pur- 
chased their  100-acre  farm  in  1097,  the  fron- 
tage along  the  North  Fork  had  been  cleared 
of  trees.  Cattle  had  beaten  down  the  banks, 

1 and  the  stream  was  barely  ankle  deep.  The 
Schumaks  approached  the  Surry  Soil  & Water 
Conservation  District  for  help. 

The  district  secured  grants  from  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Baker  Engineering  of 
Cary  was  hired  to  do  the  restoration  design, 
while  North  State  Environmental  of  Winston- 
-Salem performed  the  work.  The  contractors 
restored  the  appropriate  stream  geometry 
and  installed  a series  of  angled  rock  structures 
; — crossvanes  to  direct  flow  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  and  double -winged  deflec- 
tors to  narrow  the  channel  and  provide  aqua- 
tic habitat.  They  graded  the  banks  and  planted 
river  birch,  sycamore  and  other  native 
species.  The  Schumaks  fenced  their  live- 
stock away  from  the  stream  (they  traded  the 
cattle  for  horses),  granted  a conservation 
easement  on  the  property  and  agreed  to  let 
the  river  banks  grow  wild. 


The  stream  today  is  unrecognizable  com- 
pared to  the  photographs  taken  prior  to  the 
restoration.  The  low-flow  channel  has  nar- 
rowed and  deepened  thanks  to  the  forma- 
tion of  natural  sand  benches  downstream 
of  the  double-winged  deflectors.  Trout  hold 
in  the  deep  pools  and  freshwater  mussels 
(stocked  by  the  state)  in  the  riffles.  A jungle 
of  native  grasses  has  taken  root  on  the  ben- 
ches, and  the  planted  sycamores  and  river 
birch  now  reach  20  feet  and  more.  Turkeys, 
quail  and  deer  thrive  in  this  buffer,  a benefit  of 
restoration  that  pleases  landowners  and  wild- 
life officials  as  much  as  the  stream  work  itself. 

Monitoring  along  the  restored  sections  of 
the  South  Fork  is  showing  definite  improve- 
ment in  certain  measures,  mixed  results  in 
others.  Suspended  sediment  is  dramatically 
lower  in  the  restored  sections.  Fecal  coliform 
counts  are  also  down  in  sites  where  livestock 
have  been  fenced  off  the  streams.  Tracking 
of  fish  and  macroinvertebrates  has  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
monitoring  prior  to  restoration.  In  five  years 
of  post-restoration  study,  the  number  and 
composition  of  fish  species  has  jumped  up 
and  down  in  some  sites  and  stabilized  in 
others.  Macroinvertebrates  are  recolonizing 


the  restored  sites  in  healthy  numbers,  though 
the  species  composition  is  different  from 
older  sections. 

“There  are  fewer  leaf  shredders  and  big 
predators  like  dragonllies  in  the  restored  sec- 
tions,” said  consulting  biologist  Ken  Bridle. 
“That’s  because  restored  sections  have 
smoother  channels  that  don’t  trap  the  leaf 
pack  that  attract  these  kinds  of  insects.  This 
may  change  as  planted  trees  begin  to  take 
root  and  shade  the  channel.” 

Though  it  may  be  too  early  to  call  stream 
restoration  an  unqualified  success,  the  signs 
are  mostly  good.  The  true  test  will  come  a 
decade  or  more  down  the  road  when  we  can 
see  how  the  restored  sections  have  held  up  and 
how  the  aquatic  and  wildlife  communities 
have  responded.  To  be  truly  effective,  conser- 
vation and  restoration  will  need  to  be  practiced 
throughout  a watershed.  In  Surry  County,  that 
might  just  happen. 

“There’s  hardly  a week  goes  by  before 
someone  else  calls  wanting  stream  restora- 
tion on  their  property,”  Everhart  says.  There’s 
more  demand  than  we  can  fund.”^ 


John  Manuel  is  a freelance  writer  living 
in  Durham. 
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Saving  for  a 

Snowy  Day 

written  by  Buffy  Silverman  / illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


A cold  wind  blows,  and  snow  swirls  to  the  ground,  whitening 
forests  and  fields.  Where  can  animals  find  food  during  the 
dark  days  of  winter?  Many  birds  and  mammals  rely  on  food  hid- 
den in  cracks  in  trees,  under  piles  of  leaves  or  in  tunnels  under- 
ground. They  hoard  (store)  food  when  it  is  plentiful,  and  return 
when  food  is  hard  to  find. 


RIED  TREASURE 

After  Halloween,  you  might  decide  to  hide  your  loot.  Would  you  hoard  it  all 
in  one  bag  where  your  younger  sister  or  brother  might  End  it?  Or  would  you 
hide  it  in  many  places  around  your  room? 

Flying  squirrels  choose  to  scatter  their  treasure.  They  glide  from  tree  to 
tree,  gathering  nuts  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Because  they  are  active 
at  night,  most  people  do  not  see  these  acrobats.  They  pile  their  nuts 
in  forks  of  trees,  under  bark,  in  nests  and  beneath  leaves.  On  a 
winter’s  night,  they  leap  from  pile  to  pile  and  eat  nuts. 

Red-headed  woodpeckers  hide  their  hoard  in  one 
lut  if  any  birds  try  to  steal  their  hidden 
, the  woodpeckers  chase  them  away. 

They  hide  pieces  of  acorns  in  tree  cavities, 
under  bark,  in  fence  posts  and  under  roof 
shingles.  They  cover  seeds  with  splinters  of  wood. 

The  woodpeckers  catch  live  grasshoppers  and  wedge  them 
into  cracks  where  they  cannot  escape. 

A chipmunk  digs  a separate  room  in  its  underground 
burrow  for  storing  food.  In  the  summer  and  fall  chip- 
munks stuff  their  bulging  cheeks  with  acorns,  beech- 
nuts and  other  seeds.  They  disappear  down  their 
tunnels,  where  they  hoard  heaps  of  nuts.  Underground, 
a chipmunk’s  stockpile  is  safe  from  other  hungry  ani- 
mals. Chipmunks  spend  their  winter  days  dozing 
underground,  waking  every  now  and  again  to  snack  on 
nuts.  Chipmunks  also  scatter  small  piles  of  nuts  on  the 
forest  floor  during  the  fall.  On  warm  winter  days,  chipmunks  climb 
out  of  their  burrows  to  dig  them  up. 


WILD  NOTE 


UNDER  THE  ICE  - 

A beaver  family  spends  the  ^ 
winter  in  a lodge  in  the  middle 
of  a pond.  The  lodge  has  two  under- 

fw'  I 

water  entrances.  But  when  the  pond 
freezes,  ice  keeps  beavers  from  swimming  to 
shore.  How  do  they  get  bark  and  soft  wood  to  gnaw  on? 
All  fall  the  beavers  float  branches  and  twigs  to  their  lodge, 
and  store  piles  of  sticks  underwater.  In  winter,  they  swim 
out  of  their  lodge  and  under  the  ice.  They  pull  fresh  sticks 
from  their  underwater  hoard  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  lodge  to  enjoy. 


BUSY  BEES 

Honeybees  also  dine  inside  their 
home.  A bee  colony  can  store  hun- 
dreds  of  pounds  of  honey  inside  the 
hive.  That’s  enough  honey  to  feed  all  the  bees  in  a colony. 
Because  they  have  plenty  of  food  to  eat,  honeybees  stay 
active  in  winter. 

Other  bees  and  wasps  store  food,  but  they  don’t  return 
to  eat  it  because  they  die  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Instead,  they  provide  a meal  for  their  future  young. 
Solitary  bees  are  bees  that  live  alone.  In  the  spring  a female 
bee  digs  a tunnel.  She  collects  pollen  from  pussy  willows, 
catkins  and  other  early  blooming  flowers.  The  bee  brings 
pollen  to  her  tunnel,  rolls  it  into  a hard  ball  and 
lays  an  egg  on  it.  Then  she  collects  more 
y 1||  T;  pollen  and  lays  another  egg.  She 

^ - i fills  her  burrow  with  food 

. and  eggs.  When  the 
eggs  ^atc^’  t^ie  larvae 

, ' " ' eat  the  pollen. 


WILD  NOTEBOOK 


SCATTERING  SEEDS 

Acorns  arc  a favorite  food  for 
animals  to  store.  How  do  blue  jays 
carry  acorns?  They  have  pouches  in 
their  throats  that  expand,  letting  them 
hold  five  acorns  at  a lime.  One  blue  jay 
can  airlift  110  acorns  a day.  Jays  push 
acorns  into  soft  soil  along  the  edge  of 
forests,  beneath  shrubs  and  rocks. 

Acorns  and  nuts  are  perfect  for  storing  because  they  do  not  rot. 
But  animals  also  store  other  foods.  Red  squirrels  dry  mushrooms 
in  the  sun  before  burying  them  underground,  so  the  mush- 
rooms don’t  rot.  Red  squirrels  also  bury  piles  and  piles  of 
evergreen  tree  cones.  One  squirrel  can  cut  hundreds  of 
cones  in  a day.  In  winter,  squirrels  sniff  to  find  their  buried 
cones.  They  feast  on  the  seeds  inside.  Some  of  the  cones 
that  a red  squirrel  buries 
don’t  get  eaten.  The  seeds 
sprout  in  spring,  and 
seedlings  grow. 


Get  Outside 

After  a snowfall,  search  for  animal  tracks.  Do 
squirrel  tracks  lead  to  shredded  pine  cones  or 
nutshells?  Follow  a mouse’s  trail  to  its  hoard 
under  a log  or  among  rock  crevices.  A fox’s  trail 
might  lead  to  a pit  that  it  has  dug  in  the  snow. 
The  fox  stores  its  prey  in  a pit  and  covers  it  with 
snow.  Even  after  its  hoard  is  gone,  the  fox  often 
returns.  Other  animals  come  to  eat  the  fox’s  left- 
over, and  the  fox  finds  a new  meal. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Animals  Prepare  for  Winter”  by  Elaine  Pascoe, 

Garetli  Stevens,  2001. 

■ “Winter  Moon”  by  Jean  Craighead  George,  HarperTrophy,  2001. 

■ “Winter  World:  The  Ingenuity  of  Animal  Survival”  by  Bernd  Heinrich, 

HarperCollins,  2003. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Living  with  Chipmunks”  by  Rick  Estes,  September  1984. 
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Chipmunk  Paper  Sculpture 


1)  Cut  out  and  save  acorn,  then  fold  chipmunk 
in  half  and  cut  out.  Unfold. 

2)  Fold  tail  and  hind  feet  up  along lines. 

3)  Gently  fold  down  the  two  lines  above  tail. 

4)  Gently  fold  down  along  the  lines  on  both 
sides  and  hind  legs. 

5)  Fold  down,  tuck  under  and  tape  together 
the  little  shoulder  creases. 

6)  Crease  down  both  ••••  lines  above  eyes. 

7)  Fold  ears  up  and  curl  forward. 

8)  Fold  head  down  along  ••••  line. 

9)  Curl  front  legs  inward. 

10)  Curl  belly  flap  over  and  tape  or  glue  shut. 

11)  Tape  acorn  in  front  paws. 


This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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Solar- Powered  Fish  Feeder  Makes  Debut 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
recently  installed  an  experimental  float- 
ing fish  feeder  at  Shelley  Lake  in  Raleigh  to 
help  address  problems  with  conventional 
stationary  feeders  flooding  during  periods 
of  heavy  rain. 

The  feeder,  a solar- powered  proto- 
type developed  by  the  agency  for 
its  Community  Fishing 
Program,  floats  on  mini- 
pontoons and  is  tethered 
loosely  to  an  anchor  on  the 
lake  bottom.  Conventional 
feeders  are  mounted  and 
fixed  on  poles.  The  exper- 
imental feeder  will  be  eval- 
uated through  March. 

“At  one  time,  the  stationary 
feeders  attracted  and 
congregated  so  many 
fish  that  Shelley  Lake 
was  considered  a premier 
fishing  location  in  Wake 
County,”  said  Bobby  Glenn  Kimbrell,  a 
fisheries  technician  with  the  commission. 
“But  during  heavy  rain,  water  levels  in  the 
lake  would  quickly  rise  as  much  as  23  feet 
and  destroy  the  feeders,  which  were  valued 
at  $400  each.” 

After  several  stationary  feeders  were  ruined, 
in  2002,  park  officials  took  them  down  and 
anglers’  catches  subsequently  declined.  If 
the  experiment  succeeds,  flooded  feeders  no 
longer  will  be  a concern  on  Shelley  Lake  and 
anglers  will  have  a new  fishing  hole  on  the 
53-acre  lake. 

In  addition  to  keeping  fish  feed  dry,  the 
floating  fish  feeder  can  hold  up  to  340  pounds 
of  feed  — a month’s  supply — instead  of  the 
80  pounds  of  feed  that  the  stationary  feeders 
can  hold.  The  larger  capacity  eliminates  the 
need  to  store  feed  and  frees  park  personnel 
from  the  weekly  chore  of  Filing  fish  feeders. 

“Filling  the  previous  fish  feeders  required 
a minimum  of  two  staff  members  and  posed 
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a potential  safety  hazard,”  said  Richard 
Costello,  recreation  program  director  for  the 
Raleigh  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 
“The  current  floating  fish  feeder  eliminates 
the  need  for  storage  and  staffing  requirements. 
The  feeder  is  efficient  and  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  park  management  and  patrons 
that  enjoy  the  fishing  opportunities.” 

The  experimental  floating  fish  feeder  dis- 
penses feed  for  three  seconds  every  hour 
from  8 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  This  schedule  sim- 
ulates natural  feeding  habits  of  fish  and  stim- 
ulates appetite,  which  help  keep  fish  within 
casting  distance  for  longer  periods,  according 
to  Kimbrell. 

“Instead  of  feeding  the  fish  all  at  once  like 
hogs,  the  feeder  dispenses  a little  under  a 
pound  an  hour,  so  fish  don’t  gorge  them- 
selves,” Kimbrell  said.  “It’s  easier  to  catch  a 
hungry  fish  than  it  is  to  catch  one  that’s 
gorged  itself  on  fish  feed.” 


The  new  feeders  will  hold  food  for  a month. 

The  feeding  schedule  also  creates  feeding 
frenzies  as  fish  quickly  become  accustomed 
to  the  feeder’s  schedule  and  hang  around  the 
feeder,  anticipating  their  next  meal.  “If  an 
angler’s  average  fishing  trip  is  two  hours,  the 
feeder  goes  off  twice,  which  should  mean  more 
chances  to  catch  dinner,”  Kimbrell  said. 

Kimbrell  and  fellow  fisheries  technician 
David  Hart  developed  the  prototype  feeder 
with  assistance  from  inmates  from  the  Dan 
River  Prison  Work  Farm  and  Caswell 
Correctional  Center  in  Yanceyville. 

If  the  feeder  holds  up  during  the  test, 
Kimbrell  and  Hart  plan  to  leave  the  prototype 
at  Shelley  Lake  and  construct  more  floating 
fish  feeders  for  installation  at  Community 
Fishing  Program  sites  and  public  fishing  areas 
that  experience  the  same  rapid  water  level 
fluctuations  as  Shelley  Lake. 


There's  a Reason  for 
Red  Leaves 

Soils  may  dictate  the  array  of  fall  colors 
as  much  as  the  trees  rooted  in  them,  a 
North  Carolina  researcher  has  found. 

Former  UNC  Charlotte  graduate  student 
Emily  M.  Habinck  took  careful  stock  and 
laboratory  analyses  of  the  autumn  foliage 
of  sweetgum  and  red  maple  trees  along 
transects  from  floodplains  to  ridge-tops  in 
a nature  preserve  in  Charlotte.  She  found 
that  in  places  where  the  soil  was  relatively 
low  in  nitrogen  and  other  essential  ele- 
ments, trees  produced  more  red  pigments 
known  as  anthocyanins. 

Habinck’s  discovery  supports  a 2003 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  plant  physiologist 
William  Hoch  of  Montana  State  University 
to  explain  why  trees  make  red  pigments. 
Hoch  found  that  if  he  genetically  blocked 
anthocyanin  production  in  red-leafed 
plants,  their  leaves  were  unusually  vul- 
nerable to  fall  sunlight,  and  thus  sent 
fewer  nutrients  to  the  plant  roots  for 
winter  storage. 

For  trees  living  in  nutrient-poor  soils, 
then,  it  makes  sense  to  produce  more  antho- 
cyanins, which  protect  the  leaves  longer,  so 
as  much  nutrient  as  possible  can  be  recov- 
ered from  leaves  before  winter.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess of  recovering  nutrients  from  leaves 
which  turns  leaves  from  green  to  yellow, 
orange  and  sometimes  anthocyanin-red. 

The  trees  Habinck  studied  appear  to  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  Hoch’s  hypoth- 
esis. “It  makes  sense  that  anthocyanin 
production  would  have  a function,  because 
it  requires  energy  expenditure,”  said 
Habinck.  Put  in  economic  terms,  antho- 
cyanins are  an  investment  made  by  stressed 
trees  in  situations  where  they  stand  to  gain 
from  the  extra  recovery  of  nutrients  from 
leaves.  It’s  not  about  the  showy  color,  but 
about  survival. 

“The  rainbow  of  color  we  see  in  the  fall 
is  not  just  for  our  personal  human  enjoy- 
ment. Rather,  it  is  the  trees  going  on  about 
their  lives  and  trying  to  survive,”  said 
Habinck’s  advisor,  Martha  C.  Eppes,  a soil 
scientist  and  assistant  professor  of  earth 
sciences  at  the  UNC  Charlotte. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife 

Resources  Commission 
will  soon  add  more  than 
22,000  acres  to  its  Game 
Land  Program,  thanks  to  the 
Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund 
(see  “Building  Trust,”  Dec. 

2007 ),  which  awarded  the 
agency  more  than  $12  million 
in  grants  in  late  October.  The 
grants  will  help  with  the  pur- 
chase of  six  land  tracts  in 
seven  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
region  counties. 

The  largest  of  the  tracts.  Juniper  Creek,  is 
former  International  Paper  land  and  consists 
of  18,624  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood 
forest  that  connects  the  Green  Swamp  to  the 
Waccamaw  River.  Juniper  Creek  is  located  in 
Columbus  and  Brunswick  counties  and  is 
considered  a great  landscape  connector,  pro- 
viding excellent  habitat  for  several  rare  and 
state-threatened  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the 
pygmy  sunfish  and  the  Waccamaw  spike,  a 
freshwater  mussel. 

Another  former  International  Paper  tract, 
904  acres  on  the  upper  Tar  River  in  Warren 
County,  will  be  managed  as  early  successional 
habitat,  which  is  characterized  by  sparse  tree 
cover  and  dense,  shrubby  groundcover.  Due 
to  changing  land  use  practices,  early  suc- 
cessional habitat  has  declined  significantly 
in  North  Carolina  and  is  identified  in  the 


Heritage  Trust  Fund 

agency’s  N.C.  Wildlife  Action 
Plan  as  critical  habitat  to 
maintain  lor  the  wide  array 
of  species  that  depend  on  it, 
such  as  grassland  birds, 
songbirds,  reptiles  and 
small  mammals. 

The  New  Hope  Valley 
tract,  located  in  Orange  and 
Chatham  counties,  will  add 
342  acres  to  Jordan  Lake 
Game  Land.  The  area  is 
used  as  a prime  roosting  site 
for  the  Piedmont’s  highest 
concentration  of  bald  eagles,  which  feed  in 
Jordan  Lake. 

The  Kassab  tract,  which  will  add  55  acres 
to  the  Stone  Creek  Game  Land,  is  located 
south  of  Camp  Lejeune.  This  tract  would 
have  been  a prime  target  for  development 
due  to  its  close  proximity  to  Jacksonville. 

The  447-acre  McCotter  tract  in  Onslow 
County  will  protect  a critical  habitat  con- 
nector for  black  bears  between  Croatan 
National  Forest  and  Camp  Lejeune,  while 
the  Diggs  tract  in  Richmond  County  will 
provide  1,659  acres  of  ideal  wetland  habitat 
for  Piedmont  ducks. 

Since  1990,  the  Trust  Fund  has  awarded 
the  commission  more  than  $137  million  in 
grants  that  have  gone  toward  the  purchase 
of  more  than  80,000  acres  for  the  state  Game 
Land  Program. 


Game  Lands  Grow  Through  Natural 


MliLISSA  McGAW/NCWRC 


ON  PATROL 


Officer  Peter  Herron  and  Sgt.  Ashley  Thompson 
responded  to  a report  from  Tuckertown  Lake 
that  a gill  net  had  been  stretched  from  the  shore 
into  the  water  for  about  40  yards.  Thompson 
watched  from  the  woods  while  Herron  waited  at 
a boat  ramp.  The  suspect  returned  in  his  boat  to 
the  ramp,  where  Herron  performed  an  equipment 
check.  He  located  several  boating  violations,  includ- 
ing fictitious  numbers  and  insufficient  life  jackets. 
He  concluded  his  business  and  let  the  subjects  go. 

They  left  the  boat  ramp  in  the  boat,  and  once 
out  of  the  officer’s  sight,  stopped  out  by  the  net. 
Not  seeing  any  officers  around,  the  subjects  started 
laughing.  They  began  pulling  in  the  net,  which  con- 
tained a catch  of  largemouth  bass  (some  under- 
sized), crappie  (some  undersized),  panfish,  catfish 
and  white  perch.  Altogether,  the  net  had  more  than 
50  fish,  which  the  suspects  kept. 


After  picking  up  their  friends  on  the  shore  (nine 
subjects  total),  they  headed  back  down  the  lake 
toward  the  boat  ramp.  The  officers  found  the  boat 
pulled  up  to  the  bank  about  a half-mile  short  of 
the  boat  ramp  where  people  were  unloading  fish. 
More  paperwork  followed. 


NET  RESULTS 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Tuesday,  February  5 

Join  the  Uwharrie  Chapter  ol  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  for  its  annual  ban- 
quet at  Snyder  Farm  Restaurant  in  Sophia. 
Contact  Greg  Longuillo  at  (336)  861-5570. 

Friday-Sunday,  February  8-10 

See  the  latest  in  fly-fishing  and  shooting 
gear  at  the  Charlotte  Fly-Fishing  and 
Wing-Shooting  Show  at  the  Charlotte 
Merchandise  Mart.  Exhibitors  include 
Madison  River  Outfitters,  the  Carolinas 
Chapter  of  the  North  American  Versatile 
Hunting  Dog  Association,  N.C.  Trout 
Unlimited  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Visit  www.flyfishingshoweast.com. 

Saturday-Sunday,  February  9-10 

Check  out  the  new  2008  N.C.  Duck 
Stamp  print  at  the  13th  annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  and  Decoy  Carving 
Festival  in  Washington.  Approximately  100 
exhibitors  will  be  on  hand.  The  festival  also 
features  calling  and  carving  competitions 
and  retriever  demonstrations. 

Visit  www.eastcarolinawildfowlguild.com. 

Friday-Sunday,  February  29-March  2 

See  some  of  the  top  white-tailed  deer 
taken  in  North  Carolina  over  the  past  year, 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Common  Snipe:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each 
week  through  Feb.  29. 

Grouse:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Pheasant:  Through  Feb.  1. 

Rabbit:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Raccoon  and  Opossum:  Through  Feb.  29. 
Quail:  Through  Feb.  29. 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross’ Geese:  Through  March  1. 
Youth  Waterfowl  Day:  Feb.  2. 
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plus  the  latest  in  hunting  and  outdoor 
equipment  at  the  Wake  County  Wildlife 
Club’s  28th  annual  Dixie  Deer  Classic  on 
the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds.  Hunters  also 
may  have  deer  jawbones  aged  by  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Wildlife  Commission 
biologists  and  have  their  mounts  scored. 
Visit  www.dixiedeerclassic.org. 

Saturday,  March  1 

Learn  about  fishing  boats  and  the  Down 
East  fishing  industry  at  “Workboats  of 
Core  Sound,”  a symposium  and  photo- 
graphic exhibit  at  the  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl  Museum  and  Heritage  Center  at 
Harkers  Island.  Photos  from  Larry  Earley, 
former  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  editor, 
will  be  featured  in  the  exhibit.  Symposium 
speakers  will  include  Michael  Alford,  a 
naval  architect  formerly  of  the  N.C.  Mari- 
time Museum;  Barbara  Garrity-Blake, 
anthropologist  and  Former  N.C.  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries  commissioner;  and 
fisherman  Buster  Salter. 

Visit  www.coresound.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  tojim.wilson(a)ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  707-0177. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  during 
open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There  is  an 
open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms  during 
any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 
and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Dept,  of  Justice  Grant 
Aids  Water  Quality 


recent  $308,000  grant  to  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
help  hog  farmers  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
make  some  important  conservation  efforts. 
The  N.C.  Department  of  Justice  grant  is  part 
of  an  agreement  reached  in  2000  with 
Smithfield  Foods,  the  world’s  largest  pork 
producer,  to  enhance  North  Carolina’s  envi- 
ronment, particularly  the  state’s  river  basins. 

The  grant  funds  the  installation  of  field 
borders  and  buffers,  which  will  help 
improve  water  quality  and  enhance  wild- 
life habitat  in  the  region.  It  will  also  assist 
educational  and  scientific  programs  for 
farmers  on  the  compatibility  of  water  qual- 
ity and  wildlife  habitat  with  successful 
agribusiness  practices. 

“This  has  been  a great  cooperative  effort, 
resulting  in  good  program  relations,  good 
habitat  and  benefits  to  water  quality,”  said 
Don  Hayes,  private  lands  coordinator  with 
the  Wildlife  Management  Division  of  the 
commission.  “This  grant  will  help  keep 
the  program  running  for  a few  more  years 
at  the  same  level,  with  expansion  to  some 
additional  farms.” 

Among  goals  for  this  funding: 

install  field  borders  and  buffers 
ON  11  HOC  FARMS  TO  FORM  A 7,000- 
A£RE  COOPERATIVE  FOR  WATER  QUAL- 
ITY IMPROVEMENTS  AND  WILDLIFE 
HABITAT  ENHANCEMENT. 

DEMONSTRATE  THAT  WATER  QUALITY, 
WILDLIFE  AND  FARMING  OPERATIONS 
CAN  COEXIST. 

DOCUMENT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FIELD 
BORDERS  AND  BUFFERS  ON  WATER 
QUALITY  AND  BIODIVERSITY. 


CONTINUE  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  MURPHY- 
BROWN  COMPLEX  IN  BLADEN  COUNTY 
AS  A SHOWCASE  FARM. 


NATUR E S WAYS 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


UNLIKE  MOST  DOCLIKE  CREATU  R ES,  gray  foxes  are  accomplished  tree 
climbers  — a skill  useful  to  a woodland  predator.  A gray  can  scamper  more  than 
30  feet  up  a straight,  limbless  tree  trunk  to  check  out  a bird  nest  or  escape  a 
predator.  Cray  foxes  have  some  important  adaptations  that  give  them  this  ability. 


The  gray  fox  has  sharp,  recurved  claws  on  its  feet,  more  like  those  of  a cat  than 
other  canids  (though  they  can't  be  fully  retracted  like  a cat's).  Such  claws  get 
good  purchase  even  on  smooth  tree  bark. 


coyote/dog 


The  bones  in  the  gray’s  foreleg  allow  more  rotation  than  that  of 
other  canids,  allowing  the  fox  to  grip  the  trunk  with  the  pads 
and  claws  of  its  paws.  The  musculature  of  the  upper  leg  pulls  the 
forelimbs  into  the  tree. 


le  fox  leaps,  graspstheil^nil^wit^i  its  forelegs  and 


pushes  up  the  bole  with  its  hind  legs,  in  an  action  not  unlike  a lineman 
climbing  a power  pole  with  a climbing  belt. 
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Upgrading  Gun  Care 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR 


"1/1 /hat  I see  is  dis- 
graceful and  easily 
avoidable  neglect 
that  could  have 
ruined  a nice  gun.” 


On  our  last  day  of  hunting,  we  came  back  across 
Core  Sound  in  a howling  wind  with  spray  con- 
stantly flying  over  the  rail.  The  guns  were  in  their 
cases,  propped  against  dozens  of  decoys.  That  night, 
1 packed  up  wearily  and  headed  home,  forgetting  that 
my  gun  case  — it  was  not 
waterproof — was  soggy. 
Rust  happens,  and  quickly. 
When  1 pulled  my  shotgun 
out  to  clean  it,  there  were 
already  brown  smears  along 
the  barrel  and  action,  and 
some  of  the  stains  distinctly 
showed  the  fingerprints  of 
the  responsible  culprit. 

That  would  be  me,  of 
course.  I knew  better  than 
to  leave  a gun  even  briefly  in 
a case  that  had  been  soaked 
in  salty  water.  Indeed,  it  is 
far  better  to  carry  it  open  to 
the  elements.  At  least,  then, 

I might  have  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  wipe  it  off. 
Most  of  the  rust  came  off 
without  leaving  any  pitting, 
but  there  are  some  dull 
patches  here  and  there  in 
the  original  dark  bluing. 
Some  consider  this  a badge  of  honorable  use  and 
don’t  care  about  appearance  as  long  as  the  gun  con- 
tinues to  function,  but  I’m  way  too  anal  for  that  line 
of  thinking.  What  I see  is  disgraceful  and  easily  avoid- 
able neglect  that  could  have  ruined  a nice  gun.  If  proper 
care  were  a loathsome  chore,  I’d  get  a duck  gun  with 
a Parkerized  finish. 

Here  are  a few  reminders — you  may  already  know 
them  — that  will  help  you  keep  your  prized  guns  in 
good  shape.  It  rarely  takes  more  than  a moment  or  two 
after  a hunt  to  give  them  adequate  temporary  protec- 
tion that  will  buy  some  time  until  you  can  give  them 
a thorough  cleaning  later. 

If  nothing  else,  at  least  wipe  off  the  gun  and  squirt 
the  metal  parts  with  WD-40  or  a similar  aerosol  rust 
inhibitor  — inside  the  barrels  and  action  too.  Leave 
the  gun  sitting  out  for  the  time  being;  never  put  it 
back  in  any  case,  wet  or  dry.  It’s  also  a good  idea  to 
quickly  run  a patch  through  the  barrels  because  lead 
and  powder  fouling  can  be  harder  to  remove  later. 

A jointed  cleaning  rod  is  best  for  this,  but  it’s  a bit 


unhandy  in  the  field.  For  shotguns,  one  of  those 
swabs  connected  to  a lead  weight  by  a cord  (you  can 
easily  make  your  own  with  a small  lead  sinker)  is  a 
decent  substitute.  Spray  the  swab  with  rust  preven- 
tative or  dip  it  in  powder  solvent,  then  drop  the  weight 
down  the  barrel  and  pull  the  swab  through  with  the 
cord  a few  times.  Replace  the  swab  when  it’s  dirty. 
You  can  carry  this  instant  protection  in  your  pocket, 
and  it’s  worth  . . . what  did  you  say  your  gun  cost? 

Before  you  put  the  gun  away,  dismantle  it  for  a 
more  thorough  cleaning.  I clean  barrels  with  patches 
dipped  in  powder  solvent,  or  a bristle  brush  for  stub- 
born fouling.  You  may  prefer  other  products,  but  I 
like  Shooter’s  Choice,  which  is  a more  effective  sol- 
vent than  the  time-honored  Hoppes  No.  9 (though  I 
love  the  banana-like  smell  of  Hoppes).  Also,  a thick 
grease  product  called  Rig  provides  more  durable  long- 
term rust  preventative  than  oil,  so  when  the  solvent 
patch  comes  through  clean,  I protect  the  interior  of 
the  barrels  with  a patch  smeared  with  Rig.  If  your  gun 
has  screw-in  choke  tubes,  don’t  forget  to  clean  and 
lubricate  the  threads  on  them.  I also  wipe  the  inside  of 
the  action  and  exterior  of  the  gun  with  a light  coat  of 
Rig.  To  ensure  that  you  don’t  accidentally  leave  a fin- 
gerprint, you  can  handle  the  gun  with  a lightly  oiled  rag 
(though  I prefer  those  Silicone  anti-rust  flannel  cloths). 

If  you  use  oil,  try  not  to  get  an  excess  amount  of 
it  on  the  stock  because  it  will  discolor  and  possibly 
weaken  it.  Indeed,  it’s  a good  idea  to  store  any  gun 
with  the  barrel  down  so  that  oil  will  not  soak  into  the 
stock.  Dad  and  I learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way 
when  two  of  his  guns  wound  up  with  dark,  oil-pene- 
trated areas  on  the  wooden  grips  next  to  the  action. 

One  trick  I learned  while  caring  for  a .30-06  rifle 
during  my  military  service  is  worth  passing  along.  If  a 
gun  gets  exceedingly, dirty  with  grit  in  the  action,  or 
it’s  dropped  into  mud  or  salt  water,  the  best  way  to 
start  the  cleaning  process  is  to  strip  it  down  and  wash 
every  part  with  very  hot  water.  What  doesn’t  dry  can 
be  quickly  wiped  off.  But  because  the  water  will  strip 
off  any  grease  or  oil,  you’ll  need  to  reapply  a light 
coating  of  protection.  You  don’t  need  much  because 
grease  and  oil  attract  grit  (our  military  rifles  were 
stored  largely  dry  with  no  problems). 

Oh  yes,  they  do  make  waterproof  gun  cases  nowa- 
days, but  I wouldn’t  advise  storing  a gun  in  one.  Any 
gun  case  that  is  waterproof  will  trap  moisture,  and 
even  a small  amount  can  cause  rust.  Leave  the  gun 
out  for  a few  days  before  you  put  it  away.  I keep  my 
guns  stored  barrels  down  in  a locked  safe. 
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‘A  squirrel  leaping  from  bough  to  bough,  and  making  the  wood  but  one  wide  tree 
for  his  pleasure,  fills  the  eye  not  less  than  a lion  — is  beautiful,  self-sufficing, 

and  stands  then  and  therefor  nature." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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Gray  Squirrel 
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KING  OF  THE  RIVER 
Known  by  all,  seen  by  few,  the 
common  but  elusive  belted  king- 
fisher is  as  interesting  as  its 
plumage  might  suggest. 

FIND  YOUR  WAY  HOME 
Direction  finding  by  compass  or 
by  stars  is  an  increasingly  lost 
art  that  can  pay  big  dividends 
to  anyone  lost  in  the  woods. 

THE  BOND 

The  relationship  between  father 
and  son  is  cemented  and  shored 
up  by  spending  time  outdoors 
hunting  together. 


SCOTT  LINSTEAD 


recycled,  30%  post-consumer 
content,  processed  chlorine-free 
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find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildHfe.org 


Lithography  by  PB/V1  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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Cover:  Legwork  and  creativity  can  result  in  excellent  photos  of  frogs  and  toads, 
such  as  this  green  treefrog  on  a tulip  poplar  leaf,  photograph  by  mike  dunn. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


One  warm  spring  evening  about  15  years  ago,  a couple  of  friends  and  I arrived  at  my 
house  outside  Roanoke  Rapids  after  going  to  dinner.  It  had  rained  hard  a few  hours 
before,  and  a ditch  between  my  home  and  a large,  disused  field  was  full  of  water.  Exiting 
the  car,  the  last  thing  we  expected  to  hear  was  sheep.  In  the  steamy  darkness,  we  could 
not  see  the  livestock,  but  clearly,  there 
were  dozens  of  them,  all  bleating  loudly. 

More  than  a little  bewildered,  Mike, 

Dan  and  I tiptoed  toward  the  cacophony 
to  check  it  out.  As  we  approached  the 
ditch,  the  noise  decreased  and  then 
stopped.  We  backed  away,  and  it  started 
again.  Repeating  the  process,  we  got  the 
same  result.  By  now,  we  were  convinced 
that  we  were  hearing  frogs  rather  than 
sheep.  But  if  there  were  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds of  them,  and  they  were  that  loud,  why  couldn’t  we  see  them? 

With  nary  a biologist  among  us,  we  theorized  that  the  animal  must  be  a sheepfrog.  And 
with  such  an  ear-splitting  call,  there  was  no  way  it  was  too  small  to  see.  Obviously,  it  had 
the  power  of  invisibility.  Thus  began  the  Legend  of  the  Sheepfrog,  a woolly,  slimy  beast 
with  frog’s  legs,  ram’s  horns  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flies.  I heard  the  sheepfrogs 
several  more  times  during  my  years  in  that  house,  and  each  time,  I laughed  out  loud  at 
the  bleating  chorus. 

It  wasn’t  until  I began  working  for  this  magazine  that  I had  easy  access  to  a herpetol- 
ogist who  explained  that  the  sheepfrog  was  not  a mythical,  invisible  creature,  but  rather 
the  Eastern  narrowmouth  toad  (Gastrophryne  carolinensis).  A plump  little  inch-long  toad 
with  a small,  triangular  head,  the  Eastern  narrowmouth  breeds  between  April  and  October 
and  calls  from  clumps  of  vegetation  along  ponds  or  ditches,  during  or  after  heavy  rains 
on  warm  nights.  It  all  makes  sense  now. . . 

So  it  was  with  a smile  that  I read  Joel  Arrington’s  description  in  “Frog  Photography  for 
the  Amateur”  (page  10)  of  lying  in  the  rain  while  trying  to  take  photos  of  frogs  and  toads. 
Check  out  Joel’s  story,  and  you  will  get  a sense  of  why  it  can  be  difficult  to  find  amphib- 
ians, even  when  they  are  calling  loudly.  The  sheepfrog  is  dead.  Long  live  the  sheepfrog. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Patches'  Legacy 

The  story  "Patches' Last  Hunt"(Dec.  2007)  was 
very  moving.  It  brought  back  memories  of  my 
- grandfather"Bug”Braswell,  who  taught  me  how 
. to  hunt  and  fish.  We  would  set  off  hunting 
after  breakfast  with  our  pockets  full  of  peanuts 
| or  pecans  and  hunt  all  day.  His  squirrel  dog,  Pip, 
was  a little  brown  feist  that  loved  to  hunt.  Pip 
would  go  through  briers  into  a hollow  tree  or 
hole  and  bring  our  quarry  with  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, wagging  his  tail.  Granddad  would  praise 
him  each  time, "Good  boy,  good  Pip.”  Not  many 
squirrels  got  away  from  his  chase  or  his  sight 
' into  the  tall  trees,  barking  to  let  us  know  where 
::  they  were  hiding.  He  was  some  dog!  Thank  you 
: for  the  wonderful  story. 

Richard  Gay 
Morehead  City 

I enjoyed  very  much  the  article  entitled  “Patches' 
Last  Hunt, "and  particularly  the  fine  writing  of 
my  friend  Gary  Trawick.  Patches  was  an  extra- 
ordinary dog.  One  day  when  I was  hunting  with 
my  brother,  Patches  pointed  a quail  that  was  in 
: 3 culvert.  I flushed  it  out  and  my  brother  shot 
it.  Another  day,  we  were  hunting  near  a 30-acre 
ake.  We  shot  a quail,  and  it  flew  300  yards 
across  the  lake  before  dropping  into  the  water 
>0  yards  from  the  far  shore.  Patches  ran  around 
ij  -he  lake,  swam  out  into  the  water  and  retrieved 
I] :he  bird.  Thanks  again  for  the  fine  tribute. 

R.B.  Smith 
Lexington 


Fundtastic 

Thank  you  so  much  for  mark- 
ing the  20-year  anniversary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Natural 
Heritage  Trust  Fund  (NHTF) 
with  the  article  "Building 
Trust”  by  Mike  Humphries  in 
your  December  2007  maga- 
zine. Our  trustees  have 
received  numerous  calls  from 
your  readers  who  were  favor- 
ably impressed  by  NHTF  after 
reading  your  article.  Our  suc- 
cess depends  on  continued 
support  from  the  General  Assembly,  so  the 
more  folks  who  know  about  our  program  and 
tell  their  legislators,  the  more  we  will  be  able 
to  do  in  the  future.  We  particularly  enjoyed  the 
creative,  colorful  illustrations  that  you  used  to 
symbolize  all  the  beautiful  and  diverse  places 
across  that  state  that  NHTF  helps  to  protect  — 
how  perfectly  they  complemented  the  story! 

Many  hunters  and  fishermen  may  not  have 
been  aware  that  the  NHTF  provides  significant 
funding  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion to  acquire  land  for  new  game  lands  or  to 
expand  existing  ones.  Likewise,  we  find  that  the 
general  population  is  not  aware  of  the  critical 
role  that  game  lands  play  in  protecting  wildlife. 
As  you  say  in  the  article,  if  we  all  work  together, 
we  can  save  the  natural  wonders  of  this  beau- 
tiful state  for  future  generations. 

We  appreciate  your  listing  our  hardworking 
trustees  by  name.  These  volunteers  travel  to 
meetings  and  site  visits,  review  volumes  of 
material,  and  work  hard  to  make  decisions  on 
how  best  to  allocate  our  limited  resources  — 
all  with  little  or  no  recognition  for  their  efforts. 

It's  a beautiful  article  — thank  you  for 
spreading  the  word  about  NHTF! 

Bob  Gordon,  Chairman 
Lisa  Riegel,  Executive  Director 
N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund 
Raleigh 

Photo  Phenomenon 

Words  can  not  express  the  joy  of  the  pictures 
which  were  displayed  in  the  January  2008 


issue  (Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  2007  Photo 
Competition).  They  were  simply  outstanding! 
My  joy  of  the  magazine  has  caused  me  to  give  a 
lifetime  subscription  to  both  of  my  sons,  who 
are  "city  people.”  Thanks  for  a great  magazine. 

Henry  Cantrell 
Charlotte 

Red  Herring 

I was  very  pleased  to  read  in  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  that  the  moratorium  on  the  taking 
of  river  herring  had  been  agreed  to  ("Fish  of 
Yesterday,  Fish  of  Tomorrow,”  Oct.  2007).  That 
was  until  I read  further,  only  to  see  that  a stip- 
ulation has  been  inserted  to  allow  a select  few 
to  take  7,500  pounds  for  a so-called  study  and 
to  supply  some  for  local  customs.  I believe  this 
is  pure  political  garbage.  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  herring  seems  to  agree  that 
they  have  been  depleted,  probably  to  the  point 
of  not  being  able  to  recover.  I do  not  understand 
how,  with  that  information  in  hand,  a Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  committee  could  agree 
to  this  plan  unless  it  came  from  the  director, 
who  I'm  sure  was  pressured  to  allow  the  7,500 
pounds  to  be  caught. 

The  average  herring  weighs  about  half  a 
pound,  which  equals  15,000  fish  from  a resource 
that  facts  show  is  almost  extinct.  How  can  any- 
one say  they  want  to  protect  the  resource  but 
they  are  going  to  take  15,000  of  them  out  to 
study  and  to  supply  local  customs?  We  all  know 
they  do  not  need  that  many  fish  to  study.  As  far 
as  customs  go,  a lot  of  people  including  myself 
had  a custom  of  enjoying  herring  during  the 
spring  run  but  are  willing  to  give  it  up  to  save 
the  resource.  I do  not  see  why  the  people  of 
Jamesville,  Edenton  or  any  other  town  should 
be  allowed  to  have  access  to  a resource  that 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

If  the  people  who  are  in  a position  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  are  not  willing  to  put  the  resource 
ahead  of  local  politics,  then  I do  not  see  why 
anyone  should  adhere  to  this  proclamation. 
The  herring  are  going  to  be  gone  anyway. 

William  Glover 
Bailey 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  moil  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  maybe  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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When 


you  absolutely, 


positively  have 


to  know  in  which  direction  you’re  heading, 

look  to  the  stars. 


WRITTEN  BY  MARK  JOYNER  ★ ILLUSTRATED  BY  TIM  LEE 


4 march  2008'  wi  nc 


ere’s  a simple  question  for  the  out- 
doorsman:  Which  is  more  reliable, 
a compass  or  the  stars?  Let’s  say 
you  have  both  in  hand,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  they’re  in 
serious  disagreement  as  to  direction.  Which  do 
you  trust? 

If  you’re  not  that  familiar  with  a compass,  let 
me  point  out  that  they’re  not  just  point  and  go. 
Although  compasses  have  been  around  for  at 
least  1,000  years,  it  still  comes  as  a surprise  to 
many  people  that  they  don’t  really  point  north. 
Or  at  least  not  to  true  north.  The  business  end  of 
a compass  orients  itself  to  the  earth’s  magnetic 
fields  and  points  to  a position  known  as  magnetic 
north.  The  problem  is  that  this  location  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  North  Pole,  which  is 
defined  as  geographic  north.  The  difference 
measured  in  degrees  is  called  declination,  or 
variation  as  it’s  known  in  nautical  settings.  It’s 
said  that  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
phenomenon  on  his  trip  to  America  in  1492,  but 
it  was  actually  known  well  before  that  time. 

Along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  variation 
ranges  from  8 degrees  off  Wilmington  to  10 
degrees  along  the  northern  Outer  Banks.  Travel 
north  as  far  as  Maine  and  it  increases  to  20 
degrees.  It  can  surge  as  high  as  45  degrees  in 
extreme  sites,  in  either  a positive  or  a negative 
direction.  If  it  helps  any,  there  are  a few  places 
where  it’s  0,  such  as  the  Florida  panhandle, 
where  the  two  norths  are -in  perfect  alignment. 
Variation  changes  over  time  also,  as  in  hundreds 
of  years,  which  could  be  significant  if  you’re  con- 
sulting an  old  deed  or  a treasure  map. 

It’s  also  pretty  obvious  that  a compass  is 
thrown  seriously  out  of  whack  by  the  nearness 
of  any  metal  objects.  This  effect  is  known  as 
deviation  and  can  be  caused  by  something  as 
innocent  as  your  pocketknife.  That’s  easy  enough 
to  remedy,  assuming  you’re  aware  of  the  pro- 
blem. More  troubling  are  fixed  objects  that  can’t 
be  eliminated.  Onboard  a boat,  for  instance, 
anchors,  steel  railings  and  electronics  can  all 
influence  a compass  reading. 

Deviation  changes  with  a boat’s  orientation 
on  the  water,  strengthened  at  some  headings 


and  diminished  at  others.  The  prudent  mariner 
is  therefore  advised  to  create  a deviation  table 
for  his  particular  vessel  through  a procedure 
known  as  swinging  the  boat.  This  involves  the 
use  of  known  landmarks,  or  these  days  a GPS 
(global  positioning  system)  device.  And  lest 
you’re  wondering  why  to  bother  with  a compass 
at  all  if  you  have  GPS,  be  advised  that  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  still  requires  compass  know-how 
to  earn  a captain’s  license. 

All  this  means  that  a compass  must  be  cor- 
rected for  deviation  to  yield  an  accurate  magnetic 
course,  which  must  then  be  corrected  for  vari- 
ation to  yield  a true  bearing.  If  you  have  all  this 
down,  congratulations!  You’re  well  on  your  way 
to  earning  a captain’s  license.  (Actually,  genera- 
tions of  boat  captains  have  relied  on  the  mem- 
ory aid  True  Virgins  Make  Dull  Company  to 
remind  them  of  the  steps  in  which  True  bear- 
ing, Variation,  Magnetic  course,  Deviation  and 
Compass  reading  have  to  be  addressed.) 

The  problem  is  that  the  average  person  is  not 
likely  to  go  to  such  lengths  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
racy. Unless  you’re  piloting  a ship  at  sea  or  doing 
some  serious  trekking,  you  might  never  need  to. 
Still,  it’s  always  comforting  to  have  a general 
sense  of  direction  in  the  outdoors. 

You  might  even  want  to  make  your  own 
compass,  as  I once  did  on  a camping  trip  from 
a fishhook  rubbed  on  a magnet.  Floated  on  a 
leaf  in  a quiet  pool,  it  spun  slowly  and  then 
unhesitatingly  pointed  north.  Of  course,  this  is 
easier  to  do  in  a bowl  of  water  in  the  kitchen,  but 
so  much  more  dramatic  in  the  wild.  Straighten 
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the  hook  with  pliers,  and  then  rub  just  the  hook 
point  along  a magnet.  Don’t  let  the  piece  of 
paper  or  whatever  you  float  it  on  touch  the  sides 
of  the  bowl,  and  you’ll  be  rewarded  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  powerful  but  unseen  forces  that 
surround  us. 

The  Stars 

You  can  actually  see  the  “unseen”  forces  on  any 
given  night,  just  by  stepping  outside  and  gazing 
up  at  the  heavens.  Blazing  away  in  the  night  sky 
are  countless  stars  passing  overhead  in  their 
appointed  and  timeless  seasons.  We  think  of 
them  as  coming  up  in  the  east  and  going  down  in 
the  west,  but  the  stars  actually  move  in  a giant 
counterclockwise  motion,  or  seem  to,  since  we ’re 
actually  the  ones  turning.  At  the  very  center  is 
the  one  fixed  point  in  the  sky,  which  we  know 
as  the  North  Star.  More  properly  called  Polaris, 

More  properly  called  Polaris,  or 

the  POLE  STAR,  this 

celestial  beacon  is  positioned 
less  than  a single 
degree  from  true  north. 

con  for  centuries,  although  it  wasn’t  always  that 
way.  Some  2,000  years  ago,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  pole  star  fell  to  another  star,  known  as 
Thuban.  A slight  wobble  in  the  Earth’s  rotation 
causes  a 25,000-year  shift,  and  Thuban  will  again 
be  our  pole  star  in  the  far-distant  future.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  finding  north  is  as  easy  as 
finding  the  North  Star. 

But  let’s  be  honest:  How  many  of  us  can  reli- 

Iably  pinpoint  this  one  star  in  a crowded  sky?  To 
be  so  famous,  Polaris  is  rather  underwhelming 
as  a sky  object.  It’s  not  particularly  bright,  per- 
haps because  it’s  located  some  400  light-years 
away.  That  means  the  point  of  light  we  see  at  any 
given  time  has  been  traveling  more  than  400 
years  to  get  here,  having  left  close  to  the  time 
the  Lost  Colony  was  being  established  along 
our  coast.  How  ironic  that  knowing  how  to  find 
this  one  star  can  keep  us  from  ever  being  lost. 


or  the  pole  star, 
this  celestial 
beacon  is  posi- 
tioned less  than 
a single  degree 
from  true  north. 
Polaris  has  been 
valued  as  a nav- 
igational bea- 


* 


Another  problem  is  that  Polaris  does  not 
appear  in  an  easily  recognized  group  of  stars. 
That’s  despite  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  tail  end 
of  the  Little  Dipper,  which  is  itself  vague  and 
visible  only  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
(Unknown  is  how  many  people  mistake  the 
Pleiades,  a brilliant  cluster  in  the  winter  sky, 
for  the  Little  Dipper.  Its  seven  stars  do  form  an 
almost  perfect  dipper,  but  don’t  be  deceived.) 

What’s  needed  are  some  handy  reference 
points  overhead.  Fortunately,  these  are  pro- 
vided by  one  of  the  best-known  of  all  the  con- 
stellations, the  Big  Dipper.  It,  too,  has  been 
celebrated  for  centuries  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
few  constellations  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Bible.  Before  someone  objects,  let  me  explain 
that  the  Big  Dipper  is  not  a real  constellation  but 
rather  an  asterism,  a grouping  of  stars  sometimes 
found  within  a constellation.  In  this  case,  the 
dipper  shape  is  part  of  Ursus  Major,  the  Big  Bear. 
The  Little  Dipper  also  is  an  asterism  and  is  part 
of  the  constellation  Ursus  Minor. 

Just  seven  stars  make  up  the  Big  Dipper;  four 
creating  the  bowl  and  three  forming  the  curved 
handle  (the  tail  of  the  great  bear).  An  ancient 
test  of  eyesight  was  to  detect  that  the  middle  star 
of  the  handle  harbors  a dim  companion  star. 
The  star  is  Mizar,  and  the  two  are  known  as  the 
horse  and  rider.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that  fol- 
lowing the  arc  of  the  tail  outward  leads  to  another 
famous  star,  Arcturus,  helpfully  remembered  as 
“Arc  to  Arcturus.” 
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Just  seven  stars  make  up  the  BIG  DIPPER  ] four  creating  the  bowl 
and  three  forming  the  curved  handle  (the  tail  of  the  great  bear). 
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For  direction-finding  purposes,  it’s  the  two 
outer  stars  of  the  bowl  that  concern  us.  They’re 
sometimes  known  as  the  pointer  stars  because 
a line  drawn  between  them  and  extending  about 
five  times  their  distance  from  each  other  leads 
right  to  Polaris.  Over  the  course  of  a night,  the 
Big  Dipper  will  rotate  around  Polaris,  but  the 
two  pointer  stars  always  line  up  in  just  this  way. 

Finding  north  has  therefore  gotten  as  simple 
as  finding  the  Big  Dipper,  which  is  easy  most  of 
the  year.  In  the  fall,  the  dipper  rides  low  on  the 
horizon  and  can’t  be  seen  well  at  our  latitude. 
Fortunately,  during  this  time  another  constel- 
lation picks  up  the  slack.  It’s  also  easy  to  recog 
nize  and  is  known  as  Cassiopeia,  in  mythology 
the  queen  who  came  out  poorly  in  a quarrel  with 
Poseidon.  Positioned  directly  across  from  the 
dipper  on  the  other  side  of  Polaris,  Cassiopeia 
forms  a large  M or  W,  depending  on  how  it’s 
viewed.  When  one  star  is  down,  the  other  is  up. 

Speaking  of  latitude,  which  is  of  course  a 
measurement  of  location  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole,  that’s  also  indicated  by  Polaris.  The 
height  (actually  the  angle  in  degrees)  of  Polaris 
above  the  horizon  reveals  an  observer’s  exact 
latitude.  If  you’re  standing  at  the  North  Pole, 


Polaris  would  be  straight  overhead  at  90  degrees. 
If  you  traveled  south  in  any  direction,  Polaris 
would  drop  lower  and  lower  in  the  sky,  until 
at  the  equator  it  would  appear  on  the  horizon 
at  0 degrees.  At  a point  in  between,  such  as 
Raleigh,  it  would  be  about  a third  of  the  way 
up  in  the  sky  at  36  degrees,  which  is  indeed 
Raleigh’s  latitude. 

Just  as  trivia,  you  can’t  very  well  stand  at 
the  North  Pole.  It’s  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  unlike  the  South  Pole,  which  lies 
on  a continental  landmass.  And  for  that  matter, 
there  is  no  comparable  South  Pole  star,  although 
the  Southern  Cross  constellation  points  the  dir- 
ection rather  accurately. 

If  all  this  leaves  you  a bit  bewildered,  don’t 
worry.  It’s  said  that  Daniel  Boone  himself,  asked 
if  he  was  ever  lost  in  the  vast  American  country- 
side, replied  no,  he  had  never  been  lost,  but  there 
were  times  when  he  was  a mite  bewildered  for 
several  days  in  a row.  We  can’t  all  be  great  fron- 
tiersmen, but  by  star  or  compass,  we  can  at  least 
hope  to  find  our  directions  in  life.  ^ 


Mark  Joyner  is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
N.C.  Aquarium  Society. 
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Telling  Time  by  the  Big  Dipper 
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Many  people  know  that  Polaris,  the  North  Star,  can  reveal  direction  and  location, 
but  few  realize  that  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Big  Dipper  to  tell  time. 

In  its  counterclockwise  rotation  around  Polaris,  the  Big  Dipper  makes  a full  turn 
every  24  hours  with  such  precision  that  it  can  be  used  as  a celestial  clock.  The  6 
method  is  a bit  cumbersome  and  at  best  accurate  to  only  within  half  an  hour  or  so, 
but  with  a little  practice  it  can  be  used  with  relative  ease.  8 

To  do  so,  envision  Polaris  as  the  center  of  a large  clock  face,  with  the  hour  hand  a 
line  extending  from  Polaris  outward  through  the  pointer  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper.  Make 
your  best  estimate  of  the  “time”  indicated  by  this  hour  hand,  and  then  add  to  it  the  number  of 
months  that  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  (That  means  to  allow  a one-month  lapse;  the  first  of  February  would 
count  as  only  one,  for  instance,  since  only  one  month  would  have  gone  by  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.)  Double  the  number 
you  just  arrived  at  and  then  subtract  it  from  28V2.  If  it’s  larger  than  28V2,  subtract  it  from  52  V2.  The  result  will  be  the  correct  time, 
although  it’s  configured  on  the  24-hour  clock  used  by  the  military  and  airlines.  The  number  23,  for  example,  would  mean  11  p.m. 
— and  if  Daylight  Saving  Time  is  in  effect,  you’ll  have  to  add  one  hour. 

In  the  diagram  shown  here,  the  clock  time  indicated  is  one  o’clock.  By  March  1 5 we  calculate  that  2 V2  months  of  the  year 
have  passed.  That  means  we  add  1 + 2 V2  to  get  3V2.  Doubling  that  gives  us  7.  Subtract  that  from  28V2  to  get  21 V2,  which 
translates  to  9:30  p.m. 
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written  by  Joel  Arrington 


You  can  take  quality  photos  of  amphibians  at  night 
by  carefully  positioning  a single  flash.  You  may  also 
use  a flash  to  fill  in  shadows  or  augment  ambient 
light.  Look  for  species  such  as  the  green  treefrog 
(main  photo  and  below)  and  the  pine  barrens  tree- 
frog  (above)  in  open,  natural  habitat. 


On  a rainy  night  in  May,  sometime  after  midnight,  I lay  on  the  shoulder  of 
a street  beside  a ditch  filled  with  water.  My  attention  was  so  focused  on 
a gathering  of  squirrel  treefrogs  that  I failed  to  notice  the  car  approach 
and  stop  a few  feet  away  until  a searchlight  scanned  over  me  and  a voice  carried 
above  the  chorus  of  croaking  amphibians. 

“You  OK?”  the  policeman  asked,  apparently  concerned  that  I may  have  arrived 
prone  beside  the  road  through  no  choice  of  my  own.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable 
conclusion.  “Yeah,”  I assured  him,  holding  my  camera  up  so  that  he  could  see  it. 
“Just  shooting  frogs.” 

A frog  photographer  loves  a rainy  night. 
One  of  the  best  times  for  shooting  is  when 
frogs  are  seeking  mates,  generally  nights  from 
May  through  August,  but  earlier  for  some 
species.  They  call  and  lay  eggs  when  rainfall 
accumulates  in  unusual  amounts  and  the  tem- 
perature is  suitable  for  the  species.  Spring  peep- 
ers, for  example,  spawn  in  the  colder  months  — 
between  October  and  March  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
where  I live.  Southern  toads,  which  reside  only  in 
coastal  areas,  do  their  thing  from  March  to  May. 

In  the  interest  of  relative  comfort,  I have  lim- 
ited my  nighttime  excursions  mostly  to  the  war- 
mer months.  Even  then,  a photographer  must  be 
mentally  ready  for  discomfort  and  up  to  rigorous 
challenges  by  the  elements.  One  summer  night,  on 
a construction  site  where  heavy  equipment  had 
gouged  depressions  and  puddles  had  collected,  I 
worked  in  a cloud  of  mosquitoes.  Humidity  ran  high,  so 
if  I breathed  on  my  viewfinder,  it  fogged  over  and  forced 
me  to  wipe  it  with  a damp  shirttail  pulled  from  under 
raingear.  By  the  light  of  a flashlight,  I could  not  read 
the  settings  on  my  camera  without  my  glasses,  nor 
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Indoor  frog  photography  can  vary  widely 
depending  on  techniques  and  equipment. 
Above:  This  green  frog  (top  photo)  and 
this  wood  frog  (immediately  above)  were 
professionally  photographed  with  multiple 
flash  strobes.  Immediately  below:  The 
author  prepares  to  photograph  a specimen 
indoors  with  a single  flash.  Bottom:  A 
macro  twin  flash  unit  like  this  one  is  very 
useful  for  quick  set-ups  in  the  field. 


DANNY  LLOYD 


could  I see  through  the  viewfinder  with  them. 
The  furtive  frogs  were  devilishly  difficult  to 
locate  by  their  calls  because  they  hid  under 
high  grass.  Giving  up  on  the  narrowmouth 
loads  that  totally  eluded  me,  i found  a green 
treefrog  calling  in  a privet  hedge,  mercifully 
shoulder  high  so  that  I could  stand  rather 
than  lie  in  water. 

The  other  approach  to  frog  and  load 
photography  is  to  capture  specimens  and 
put  them  in  a photo  set  constructed  in  the 
dry  and  upright  comfort  of  your  kitchen 
or  basement.  With  some  exceptions,  tech- 
niques and  equipment  required  are  similar 
for  both  venues. 

TOOLS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

1 will  not  address  film  formats  above  35  mm, 
because  their  use  is  often  beyond  the  scope 
of  even  advanced  hobbyists.  But  for  a 35  mm 
camera,  film  or  digital,  you  will  need  a short 
telephoto  lens.  I often  use  a 35-105  mm  zoom. 
Lenses  from  100  to  200  mm  designed  for 
macro  photography  are  ideal.  Such  lenses 
will  focus  closely  without  extension  tubes. 
You  need  a lens  longer  than  normal  so  that 
the  lens-to-subject  distance  is  convenient. 
When  I am  shooting  a frog  no  longer  than  an 
inch  or  so  from  nose  to  tail,  with  my  zoom 
racked  out  to  near  100  mm  and  a short  exten- 
sion between  the  lens  and  the  camera,  the 
front  lens  element  might  be  only  1 or  2 inches 
from  the  subject. 

Any  nonmacro  lens  will  require  extension 
to  focus  closely  on  small  subjects  and  retain  a 
reasonable  lens-to-subject  distance.  On  auto- 
focus cameras,  you  may  want  to  employ  ded- 
icated extension  tubes.  They  have  electrical 
connections  that  permit  them  to  communi- 
cate with  the  camera.  A better  choice,  even 
if  you  have  autofocus,  might  be  to  focus  man- 
ually. Once  you  determine  your  desired  mag- 
nification factor  and  focus  distance,  wait  for 
an  opportunity.  When  you  locate  a speci- 
men calling,  oblivious  to  your  light,  move 
the  camera  up  until  the  frog’s  near  eye  just 
comes  into  focus  and  release  the  shutter. 


One  can  approach  frogs  closely  when 
l hey  are  ardently  calling  because  as  hor- 
mones work  their  magic,  a frog’s  concern 
for  safety  is  relegated  to  the  back  of  its  little 
mind.  But  a common  problem  is  mounting  a 
strobe  so  that  its  flash  clears  the  lens  and  its 
sunshade.  A sunshade  is  essential  for  keep- 
ing fingertips  and  raindrops  off  the  front  lens 
element  but  will  likely  mean  that  light  from 
a flash  mounted  in  the  hot  shoe  will  not  clear 
the  lens.  Mounting  the  flash  on  a frame  that  i 
extends  it  forward  can  be  the  solution. 

A ring  light  is  an  alternative.  That  is  a 
strobe  that  encircles  the  lens.  Though  1 find 
objectionable  the  doughnut-shaped  catch 
lights  that  conventional  ring  lights  reflect 
in  the  eyes  of  animals,  not  everyone  does. 
Canon  offers  a lens-mounted  strobe  with 
twin  heads  whose  output  can  be  individu- 
ally regulated  and  whose  positions  can  be 
adjusted  to  achieve  a variety  of  lighting 
effects.  But  I have  had  success  at  less  cost 
with  a pair  of  strobes  mounted  on  a frame. 

However  your  subjects  are  lighted,  you 
should  use  high  f- stops.  Unless  you  have 
some  artistic  motive,  for  adequate  depth  of 
focus  you  should  be  shooting  near  the  max-  ; 
imum  of  which  your  lens  is  capable.  That 
will  be  near / 22  on  most  medium  telephoto  i 
lenses.  One  advantage  of  some  macro  lenses 
is  that  they  are  designed  to  stop  down  to/ 32.  i 
Even  at  that  tight  an  aperture,  depth  of  focus 
may  not  extend  from  one  small  frog’s  eye 
across  to  the  other. 

Shooting  at  high  aperture  does  not  require 
an  especially  powerful  strobe  because  your 
strobe -to-subject  distance  is  point-blank.  For  j: 
handheld  frog  photography,  with  the  flash 
unit  mounted  on  the  camera,  guide  numbers  ! 
above  70  will  serve.  However,  indoor  sets, 
where  lights  are  positioned  off-camera,  will 
likely  require  more  powerful  strobes. 

I 

AMPHIBIANS  IN  YOUR  HABITAT 

Shooting  captured  specimens  inside  may  be 
a more  appealing  method  than  photograph- 
ing them  in  the  wild.  You  can  build  a set 
with  natural  backdrops  and  plants,  light  it 
with  battery-  or  AC-powered  strobes  and 
work  in  relative  comfort. 

But  do  not  expect  full  cooperation  from 
the  frogs.  Even  amphibians  that  have  been 
chilled  in  a refrigerator  will  soon  wake  up  and 
hop  off  the  counter  to  hide  under  the  stove. 
Short  visits  to  the  fridge  can  slow  a frog  suffi- 
ciently, but  if  it’s  too  cold,  the  animal  will 
appear  asleep  or,  at  the  very  least,  sleepy.  You 
want  your  subjects  alert,  but  your  window  of  :| 


* 
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How  Do  Treefrogs  Stick  to 
Vertical  Surfaces? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


opportunity  is  narrow.  Success  often  requires 
a generous  measure  of  patience  as  you  place 
• a chilled  frog  on  a set  and  wait  for  it  to  stir. 

1 Typically  as  a preliminary  signal  that  your 
window  is  about  to  open,  the  amphibian  will 
I gather  itself  into  a more  natural  posture.  Get 
ready.  Soon  it  will  adjust  its  position,  if  you 
I [ are  lucky,  into  an  endearing  pose.  More  likely 
it  will  creep  behind  your  potted  plant,  and 
you’ll  have  to  reposition  it  and  start  over. 

I Within  a range,  amphibians  tolerate  tem- 
perature variations.  In  nature  they  may 
be  exposed  to  them  daily.  So  they  are  not 
»!  harmed  by  cool  temperatures  above  freezing 
typical  of  those  in  a refrigerator,  nor  have  I 
noted  any  intolerance  of  repeated  trips  from 
the  photo  set  to  the  fridge  and  back.  I have 

II  released  several  subjects  after  sessions  and 
I watched  them  leap  away  eagerly. 

If  it’s  prints  you  want  from  amphibian 
photography,  I suggest  you  shoot  negative 
color  film.  Some  copy  centers  and  large  drug- 
ill  stores  have  machines  that  allow  you  to  make 
1 enlargements.  If  you  want  to  offer  shots  for 
sale,  you  probably  should  shoot  slides  or 
high-resolution  digital  images. 

Few  point-and-shoot  cameras,  either  Him 
or  digital,  will  have  the  lens  extension  neces- 
sary for  close-ups  of  small  frogs.  Single -lens 
?j  reflex  (SLR)  cameras  with  interchangeable 

I lenses  are  your  best  bet.  Although  adding 
magnifying  lenses  (diopters)  to  the  front  lens 
element  will  produce  a magnified  image,  sharp- 
ness and  depth  of  focus  will  suffer.  For  better 
results,  rely  on  extension  tubes.  However,  as 
in  much  nature  photography  the  best  equip- 
ment available  will  prove  inadequate  with- 
out patience  and  perseverance.^ 


\jJkxAtto  f 

1.  Green  treefrog:  May  be  found  in  shrubbery, 
in  rain  gutters  and  near  exterior  house  lights, 
where  it  is  attracted  to  insects.  Captured,  it  can 
be  placed  on  a prepared  set  for  photography.  A 
single  electronic  flash  on  a coil  cord  may  be  all 
that  is  required.  It  simulates  nighttime,  which  is 
when  we  often  find  this  frog. 

2.  Green  frog:  Color  varies.  Its  dorsolateral  folds 
extend  only  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  (A  bull- 
frog lacks  them  altogether.)  Look  for  green  frogs 
at  night  along  pond  shorelines. 

3.  Spring  peeper:  Breeding  occurs  from  October 
to  March  in  ponds,  swamps  and  ditches  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  from  February  to  May  in  Pied- 
mont and  Mountain  locations.  Photographs  that 
reveal  the  distinctive  X-shaped  marking  on  the 
back  may  be  desirable. 

4.  Gray  treefrog:  Among  the  best-camouflaged 
of  all  creatures,  the  gray  tree  frog  is  difficult 
to  find  except  in  the  breeding  season,  when,  on 
rainy  nights,  it  calls  with  flutelike  trills. 

5.  Fowler’s  toad:  This  species  occurs  across  the 
state  except  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner. 
It  breeds  from  April  to  July  in  ponds,  lakes  and 
streams  but  may  be  found  in  suburban  lawns  in 
the  warm  months.  A strobe  flash  mounted  on 
the  camera  and  a medium-zoom  telephoto  lens 
may  be  adequate  in  most  conditions. 

6.  American  toad:  North  Carolina’s  largest  toad 
may  be  brown,  gray,  olive,  tan  or  reddish.  Found 
throughout  most  of  the  Mountains  and  Pied- 
mont, but  only  the  northeastern  tip  of  the 
Coastal  Plain.  Listen  between  February  and  April 
for  its  long,  high-pitched  musical  trill,  which 
can  last  for  up  to  30  seconds. 

7.  Squirrel  treefrog:  Flighly  variable  in  color- 
ation, this  species  can  change  color  while  you 
watch,  like  a chameleon.  It  occurs  frequently 
around  buildings  with  nearby  ditches  prone 
to  fill  with  rainwater.  Calling  is  most  common 
during  summer  rains. 

8.  Narrowmouth  toad:  A fold  of  skin  behind  the 
eyes  identifies  this  secretive  species.  Adults  are 
highly  terrestrial  ant  eaters.  You  might  turn  up 
one  while  digging  in  your  garden,  but  they  also 
hide  under  boards  and  rocks.  Because  they  meas- 
ure only  1 to  1 V2  inches  long,  you  will  likely 
require  an  extension  tube  on  a medium  tele- 
photo lens  to  increase  the  image  size.  Please 
see  page  2 for  species  image. 


Joel  Arrington  is  a freelance  writer  and  photo- 
grapher living  in  Oriental. 
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MASLOWSkl  WILDLIFE  PRODI  C TIONS 


Although  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  observe , 
the  belted  kingfisher  can  be  a pleasure  to  watch  in 
the  wild.  Mild  winter  days  are  your  best  bet  for 
catching  a glimpse  of  this  royal  angler. 

Dt/s  SCOTT  LINSTEAD 
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is  at  once  nowhere  and  everywhere.  It  is 
by  no  means  a rarity,  being  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  well  into  Canada  and 
even  in  Alaska.  However,  it  is  known  by 
birders  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  birds 
to  approach,  thwarting  the  efforts  of  bird 
photographers  the  continent  over.  But  even 
for  the  nonbirding  majority,  kingfisher  is 
practically  a household  name. 

Rarely  misidentified  because  of  its  dis- 
tinctive appearance,  the  belted  kingfisher 
is  the  estranged  North  American  cousin  to 
dozens  of  kingfishers  and  kookaburras  of 
Asia,  Europe,  South  America,  Australia  and 
Africa.  With  the  minor  exceptions  of  the 
green  kingfisher  and  the  ringed  kingfisher, 
found  only  in  south  Texas,  the  belted  king- 
fisher is  alone  in  the  U.S.  Despite  its  omni- 
presence, this  bird’s  secretive  habits  make 
it  frustratingly  difficult  to  observe.  What 
is  it  about  the  belted  kingfisher  that  fasci- 
nates us?  Perhaps  its  elusive  nature  is  part 
of  the  mystique. 
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The  kingfisher’s  long,  pointed  beak  makes 
it  quite  adept  at  catching  fish. 


SCOTT  LINSTEAD 


Mythic  Reputation 
Throughout  the  ages,  the  kingfisher  has  been 
the  subject  of  myth  in  numerous  cultures. 
Among  indigenous  North  American  tribes, 
the  kingfisher  symbolizes  luck,  patience, 
speed  and  agility.  A Cherokee  myth  describes 
the  bird  as  having  been  an  ineffective  fisher 
because  of  its  lack  of  webbed  feet  and  its  small 
beak.  The  animals  held  a council  and  decided 
to  attach  a spear  to  the  head  of  the  bird  so  it 
could  catch  fish  by  diving  into  the  water 
from  trees. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  kingfisher  legend 
comes  from  Greek  mythology.  Alcyone, 
daughter  of  Aeolus,  ruler  of  the  winds,  was 
happily  married  to  King  Ceyx  of  Trachis.  In 
their  marital  bliss,  they  playfully  referred  to 
each  other  by  the  gods'  names  Hera  and  Zeus. 
This  angered  the  gods,  and,  with  a vengeance 
befitting  Greek  mythology,  they  caused  the 
drowning  of  Ceyx  on  rough  seas.  Upon  dis- 
covering her  husband’s  tragic  demise,  Alcyone 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  in  anguish. 

The  gods,  now  taking  pity  on  her,  trans- 
formed her  and  her  late  husband  into  the 
beautiful  birds  known  as  kingfishers.  But 
Zeus,  in  a final  act  of  vengeance,  decreed  that 
the  kingfisher  must  lay  its  eggs  during  the 
winter.  Alcyone’s  nest  was  near  the  sea,  so 
the  wintry  waves  constantly  washed  her  eggs 
away.  Zeus  eventually  took  pity  on  her  and 
granted  her  14  days  of  good  weather  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  To  this  day,  mild  weather 
in  the  middle  of  winter  is  still  referred  to  as 
Alcyone  (halcyon)  days.  The  Latin  name  for 
the  belted  kingfisher  appears  in  modern  bird- 
ing  texts  as  Megaceryle  alcyon. 

- Life  in  the  Real  World 

The  male  belted  kingfisher  is  a large  bird  about 
11  to  13  inches  long.  It  has  slate  blue  wings 
and  a white  belly.  The  species’  namesake  dis- 
tinguishes the  female  — a rufous  “belt”  across 
the  chest  that  extends  beneath  the  wings.  This 
splash  of  color  is  offset  on  the  female  by 
noticeably  duller  blue  coloration.  The  king- 
fisher’s physique  is  a bizarre  collection  of 
seemingly  disproportional  parts.  The  feet  are 
tiny,  whereas  the  long  beak  and  spiked  crest 
help  give  the  impression  of  an  oversized  head. 

The  call  is  a harsh  rattling  noise  that  car- 
ries surprisingly  well  over  long  distances.  The 
sound  is  reminiscent  of  the  cackling  of  the 
kingfisher’s  celebrated  Australian  cousin,  the 


laughing  kookaburra.  There  is  no  situational 
variation  in  the  call:  It  is  produced  in  flight, 
when  the  bird  aggressively  defends  its  ter- 
ritory from  other  birds,  and  even  when  it 
has  a fish  crammed  in  its  beak. 

As  the  name  suggests,  fish  are  indeed  its 
preferred  meal,  but  insects,  crustaceans  and 
aquatic  invertebrates  can  make  up  a fraction 
of  the  diet.  And  when  no  other  food  is  avail- 
able, the  bird  reportedly  will  eat  berries.  Not 
unlike  with  a raptor,  the  indigestible  parts  of 
the  prey  such  as  bones  and  scales  are  regur- 
gitated in  a pellet. 

In  breeding  season,  the  kingfisher  migrates 
as  far  north  as  the  Aleutian  Islands,  central 
Ontario  and  Labrador.  Even  outside  the 
breeding  season,  this  resilient  bird  has  been 
reported  enduring  the  unforgiving  winter  on 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  of  Quebec. 

A breeding  pair  shares  the  task  of  burrow- 
ing a hole  into  the  side  of  an  embankment. 
The  nest  is  usually  a fair  distance  from  their 
fishing  site,  so  the  pair  must  defend  both  ter- 
ritories simultaneously.  The  female  lays  a 
clutch  of  six  to  eight  white  eggs,  which  are 
incubated  over  a period  of  24  days.  The  young 
are  naked  and  helpless  at  hatching  and 
require  tending  for  35  days  before  leaving 
the  nest. 

During  this  time,  the  parents  bring  food 
to  the  nest  and  feed  the  hatchlings  directly. 
When  the  young  birds  are  old  enough  to 
leave  the  nest,  the  parents  teach  them  the 
basics  of  fishing  by  dropping  fish  into  the 
water  for  the  young  to  retrieve.  After  breed- 
ing, the  pair  separates  to  defend  their  own 
feeding  territories. 

A bizarre  bit  of  information  comes  from 
the  original  John  James  Audubon  texts  of 
1840  and  is  presented  here  for  entertainment 
value  only.  Audubon  observed  that  the  birds' 
“flesh  is  extrenjely  fishy,  oily,  and  disagreeable 
to  the  taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  eggs  are 
fine  eating.” 

The  Wary  Subject 

Textbook  statistics  do  no  justice  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  bird.  Its  ability  to  raise  its  spiky 
crest  when  relaxed  or  curious  and  pull  it  down 
tightly  when  intimidated  is  only  one  of  the 
endearing  behaviors  that  gives  this  bird  its 
charisma.  My  goal  was  to  capture  these  subtle- 
ties at  close  range.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
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Although  a wary  subject,  the  kingfisher  can 
be  observed  by  a dedicated  birdwatcher 
through  proper  planning  and  good  effort, 
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pursuit  of  interesting  and  close-up  images  of 
the  belted  kingfisher  was  a daunting  task. 

My  first  efforts  were  poorly  planned,  and 
I the  resulting  images  were  decidedly  mediocre. 

The  following  spring,  while  I was  showing  a 
) friend  around  a local  wetland,  the  bright 
I white  collars  of  two  birds  caught  my  eye  from 
the  driver's  seat  of  my  car.  I slowed  down 
briefly,  and  the  highly  nervous  pair  took  off 
in  a chatter  of  protest.  Despite  the  great  dis- 
1 tance,  1 knew  I was  looking  at  a pair  of  king- 
j fishers.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me  at  that  instant 
that  I was  looking  at  a mating  pair. 

On  .the  return  trip  from  the  wetland,  I 
! made  a point  of  watching  for  the  birds  again, 
j;  Sure  enough,  they  were  back.  And  once  again 
, they  were  frightened  off.  Although  I was 
encouraged  by  their  fidelity  to  that  location, 

; I knew  that  some  form  of  concealment  would 
be  required  should  I wish  to  photograph  them 
i in  the  future.  Close-range  observation  of  this 
j species  would  require  the  use  of  a blind. 

A steep  embankment  intended  to  contain 
the  marsh  surrounded  the  man-made  wet- 
: land.  As  I would  discover  soon  after  setting  up 
my  blind,  the  outer  walls  of  the  embankment 
; were  indeed  the  kind  of  loose,  vertical  surface 
i into  which  kingfishers  burrow  to  build  their 
nests.  I placed  a perch  within  range  of  my 
camera  lens  near  the  spot  where  I had  seen 
the  birds  the  day  before  and  retreated  excit- 
edly back  to  the  blind. 

Within  no  more  than  10  minutes,  one  of 
the  birds  returned  and,  to  my  surprise, 
alighted  on  my  pre-positioned  perch!  This 
became  the  home  base  from  which  their 
shared  task  of  nest  building  took  place.  The 
female  would  dive  out  of  sight  to  a location 
along  the  embankment  and  return  a short 
time  later  with  her  beak  covered  in  mud.  At 
this  point,  the  male  would  take  his  cue  to  fly 
off  to  the  nest  site  and  put  in  a full  shift  boring 
a tunnel  into  the  side  of  the  embankment  with 
his  beak.  The  two  alternated  back  and  forth 
in  this  fashion  for  the  entire  afternoon.  At  one 
point,  the  two  remained  on  the  perch  together 
for  a longer  period  than  usual.  Suddenly  the 
mating  ritual  began,  and  it  was  over  almost 
before  it  started. 

The  second  photographic  effort  took  place 
in  early  August  of  the  same  year.  This  time  1 
observed  that  a certain  area  along  a small 
stream  was  being  frequented  by  at  least  one 


bird.  I set  up  a blind  and  another  strategically 
positioned  perch.  This  time  a single  female 
began  using  the  perch. 

The  behavior  1 observed  at  this  perch  was 
nothing  short  of  spectacular.  The  more 
unusual  poses  captured  by  the  camera  coin- 
cided with  the  defensive  posture  that  this 
aggressive  female  adopted  to  dissuade  other 
kingfishers.  Evidently  the  perch  had  gained 
popularity,  and  apparently  the  best  way  for 
her  to  effectively  scare  off  incoming  birds  was 
to  spread  her  wings  wide.  The  private  life  of 
this  particular  kingfisher  was  an  absolute 
pleasure  to  observe. 

The  dives  performed  by  this  solitary  hunter 
produced  a myriad  of  prey.  Sparkling  with 
water  beading  on  her  oily  plumage,  the  king- 
fisher alighted  on  her  favorite  perch  with 
minnows,  crayfish  and  the  occasional  insect. 
The  most  common  trophy  on  this  particular 
river  was  a minnow,  which  was  systematically 
pulverized  against  the  nearest  branch  until 
the  bird  was  satisfied  that  it  could  be  swal- 
lowed whole  without  protest. 

A Unique  Opportunity 

North  Carolina  has  a healthy  population  of 
belted  kingfishers  year-round.  However, 
during  the  winter  months,  Coastal  Plain 
waterways  are  host  to  numerous  migrating 
kingfishers  that  make  the  long  trip  from 
Canada  and  the  northern  states.  Among  many 
ideal  spots  for  viewing  this  species  is  the 
Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Mattamuskeet’s  Wildlife  Drive  is  a 5-mile-long 
gravel  road  bordering  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake.  Alligator  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  also  a reliable  location. 

If  setting  up  a blind  for  a more  intimate 
view  is  your  intent,  then  a well-known  birding 
spot  may  not  be  the  best  choice.  A better  envi- 
ronment for  this  activity  is  one  with  less  foot 
traffic,  to  minimize  the  risk  that  a passerby 
might  frighten  your  subject.  Whatever  your 
approach,  the  nervous,  noisy  bird  with  its 
spiked  crest  is  definitely  worth  the  effort.  It 
may  not  possess  the  sweet  song  or  brilliant 
colors  of  a rare  songbird,  but  the  belted 
kingfisher  more  than  makes  up  for  this  with 
its  charm. ^ 


Scott  Linstead  is  a writer  and  photographer 
living  in  Maple  Grove,  Quebec. 
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An  area  with  minimal  foot  traffic  is  a good 
place  to  observe  the  kingfisher  because  it 
minimizes  the  chances  of  a passerby  scar- 
ing off  your  subject. 
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“I  went  to  the  woods  because  I wished  to  live 
deliberately . . . and  see  ij  I could  not  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I came  to 
die,  to  discover  that  I had  not  lived.” 

-Henry  David  Thoreau,  “Walden” 


It  seemed  that  everywhere  we  went,  he  knew 
somebody.  He’d  talk  for  what  felt  like  hours. 
Afterward  we’d  ask  whom  he  was  talking  to,  and 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  someone  he  played  football 
with  40  years  ago,  or  some  other  distant  connection. 
As  a boy,  I thought  he  knew  everybody,  and  1 think 
Mom  believed  it,  too. 

Growing  up  watching  Dad,  I learned  that  some 
educations  don’t  come  in  books.  You  can’t  learn  from 
a book  how  cold  or  briers  feel  on  your  skin.  Both  the 
cold  and  briers  hurt  until  you  see  a deer  or  you’re 
tracking  a rabbit  through  a thicket.  You’ll  never 
understand  until  it  happens  to  you. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I understand  how  the  sensory 
neurons  relay  the  sensation  of  pain  to  the  brain  and 
all  that,  but  knowing  it  sometimes  can  deaden  the 
thrill  of  the  experience.  However,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  all  things  need  to  be  experienced.  Some  I’d  like 
to  give  back,  but  there  are  others  I believe  science  will 
never  be  able  to  explain,  even  remotely.  Like  the  bond 
between  a boy  and  his  father. 

Naturally,  there’s  a bond  established  at  the  begin- 
ning because  they  share  the  same  blood,  but  that 
blood-born  bond  is  nurtured  through  time  together. 
It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  Dad  and  I were  reminiscing 
about  a deer  I had  shot  when  I was  a youngster.  It  was 
not  a rare  occurrence  for  Dad  to  pick  me  up  after 
school  to  go  deer  hunting.  The  trip  took  about  45 
minutes,  and  while  he  drove,  I would  change  from 
school  clothes  into  hunting  clothes  on  the  floor  of 
the  backseat  of  the  old  white  Aspen. 

I don’t  remember  now  if  we  forgot  to  bring  two 
stools  or  not,  but  I remember  sitting  on  Dad’s  knee 
in  the  field.  We  were  set  up  in  a shallow  ditch  with 
tall  grasses  covering  us  on  both  sides.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  dove  stool,  and  I was  sitting  on  his  knee.  With 
the  light  gradually  yielding  to  dusk,  I asked  Dad  if  I 
could  shoot  the  deer  standing  in  the  held.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  a deer,  wondering  where  it  had  come 
from.  After  he  gave  me  the  thumbs  up,  I aimed  my 
gun  and  shot.  Recovering  my  focus  after  the  recoil, 
my  eyes  found  the  deer  on  the  ground. 

Dad  and  I acted  as  if  we  had  a world-class  trophy. 
A word  of  advice:  Don’t  tell  a youngster  a spike  buck 
is  not  a trophy  deer.  At  any  age,  every  deer  is  a trophy 


and  should  be  treated  as  such.  As  for  Dad,  even  to 
this  day  he  is  tickled  to  death  that  his  youngest  son 
shot  a spike  buck  while  silling  on  his  knee. 

For  you  new  dads  oul  there,  if  your  son  is  old 
enough,  let  him  drag  oul  his  own  deer  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  once  or  iwice.  If  he’s  too  young  to  do  ii  by 
himself,  let  him  help  you,  or  let  him  think  he’s  help- 
ing you.  It’s  all  a part  of  the  experience  of  growing  up. 

I helped  Dad  drag  out  the  spike  buck  that  evening, 
but  I didn’t  learn  how  strong  he  was  until  the  day  I 
had  to  drag  one  oul  by  myself.  One  day  those  roles 
will  be  reversed.  Someday  the  father  will  shoot  the 
deer,  and  the  son  will  do  all  the  work,  loving  every 
minute  of  it. 

Those  outings  after  school  could  take  a toll  on 
Dad  and  me.  I think  Dad  would  agree  that  sometimes, 
at  the  end  of  a long  evening,  having  not  seen  any  deer, 
with  each  of  us  cold,  miserable,  yet  somehow  content, 
the  best  part  was  coming  home  to  a meal  of  roast 
beef,  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy  Mom  had  prepared 
for  us.  After  hunting  in  the  bitter  cold,  that  meal 
seemed  to  taste  better. 

Having  read  several  books  by  John  Eldredge,  most 
recently  “The  Way  of  the  Wild  Heart,”  I see  life 
as  an  initiation  into  something  greater  than  even 
I thought  it  could  be.  Every  situation  and  how  you 
choose  to  respond  to  it  can  lead  you  closer  to  or  far- 
ther from  that  greatness  I think  of  as  “life.” 

Such  as  the  day  Dad  and  I were  out  in  the  boat,  a 
19-foot,  pale  yellow  Renken.  Having  put  in  at  Knobbs 
Creek  ramp,  we  had  made  it  up  into  Camden  County, 
under  the  train  tracks  and  around  the  bend.  I remem- 
ber looking  back  and  watching  our  propeller  fly 
through  the  air,  splash  into  the  water  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pasquotank  River.  I also  remember  my 
heart  sinking  into  my  stomach.  I got  much  closer  to 
the  greatness  on  that  day  as  I paddled  all  19  feet  of 
that  boat  back  to  the  boat  ramp  with  a single  4- foot 
wooden  paddle. 

Sometimes  dads  know  when  to  leave  things 
unsaid.  On  an  early  afternoon  in  December  1989, 
deer  hunting  with  the  club  that  we  were  then  a part 
of,  we  got  a frantic  call  on  the  CB  radio  that  a buck 
was  headed  right  toward  us.  Scanning  the  held  more 
closely,  I saw  that,  sure  enough,  there  he  was.  I don't 
recall  whether  the  dogs  were  on  him  or  not.  Both  Dad 
and  I grabbed  our  shotguns  and  opened  fire.  I shot 
a total  of  five  times,  and  he  shot  three.  Sixty  yards  or 
so  later,  the  deer  was  down  on  the  ground. 

The  deer  was  quickly  claimed  by  yours  truly,  an 
excited  young  hunter  who  had  convinced  himself 
that  he  had  killed  this  nice  eight-point  buck.  You 
couldn’t  have  convinced  me,  as  a youngster  in  high 
school,  that  I didn’t  shoot  the  deer.  Having  matured, 

1 realize  we’ll  never  know  who  really  shot  him.  We 
were  both  using  the  same  buckshot.  It  could  just  as 


easily  have  been  Dad's  deer.  Personally  1 like  to  think 
of  it  as  our  deer.  We  shot  an  eight-pointer  together. 
How  many  boys  or  men  can  say  they’ve  done  that  with 
their  dad?  He  graciously  let  me  stake  my  claim  on  a 
deer  that  could  have  been  his.  Now,  that’s  generosity. 

He  took  the  time  and  steps  needed  to  teach  me  a 
lot  of  what  I know.  Before  1 could  hunt,  he  taught  me 
how  to  use  a gun — not  just  how  to  shoot  it,  but  how 
to  use  it  safely.  He’s  taught  me  how  to  reload  shotgun 
shells,  how  to  rig  a fishing  rod  for  freshwater  or  salt- 
water fishing.  He’s  taught  me  how  to  row  a 19-foot 
boat,  how  to  zero  a rifle  and  how  to  lead  a dove, 
among  other  things.  During  the  hunts  he  taught  me 
the  nature  of  the  animals  we  were  pursuing,  whether 
they  were  doves,  deer  or  geese. 
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Life  has  moments:  not  specific  dates  or  hours  per 
se,  but  crossings  over  from  boy  to  man,  from  learner 
to  sharer,  from  recipient  of  memories  to  initiator  of 
new  ones.  It  is  now  my  time  in  my  relationship  with 
my  dad  to  be  the  one  to  take  him  hunting,  to  help  him 
cross  off  the  list  of  “things  never  done,”  those  wishes 
he  has  yet  to  fulfill.  Four  dove  seasons  ago  I had  the 
chance  to  take  him  dove  hunting.  Dad  has  been  dove 
hunting  many  times,  and  he  has  Riled  his  limit  before, 
but  we  had  never  filled  our  limit  together  during  the 
same  hunt. 

The  hunting  party  consisted  of  Dad,  my  friend 
Matt  and  me  on  this  opening  day.  After  a few  hours, 
1 had  filled  my  limit,  and  Dad  had  a few  birds  in  hand 


but  still  had  a ways  to  go  before  limiting  out.  When 
I walked  over  to  ask  bow  he  was  doing,  he  said  that 
he  was  having  trouble  seeing  the  birds.  Time  changes 
all  ol  us.  Dad  had  been  changed  by  diabetes,  and  his 
vision  was  one  of  many  things  that  had  been  affected. 
He  could  see  the  birds,  but  only  when  they  were  right 
on  top  ol  him.  This  didn’t  give  him  the  time  he  needed 
to  shoulder  his  gun  and  shoot. 

I sensed  he  was  becoming  frustrated.  I knelt  down 
behind  him  and  started  by  telling  him  when  a dove 
was  coming  in  his  direction,  then  I traced  the  flight 
of  the  bird  with  my  finger.  As  1 followed  the  bird,  Dad 
followed  my  arm  until  he  saw  the  dove.  Once  he  saw 
it,  he  raised  his  gun,  taking  the  shot.  I believe  he  shot 
his  last  four  or  five  that  way  to  complete  his  limit.  To 
add  frosting  to  the  cake,  Matt  limited  out,  which  1 
believe  was  a first  for  him.  With  three  hunters  and 
36  birds,  I’d  say  we  didn’t  have  a bad  day. 

I have  since  had  the  opportunity  to  take  Dad  deer 
hunting  in  Kentucky,  where  we  shot  two  coyotes, 
almost  got  the  truck  stuck,  slept  in  a cheap  motel  and 
never  saw  a deer.  I have  also  been  able  to  share  the 
joy  of  waterfowl  hunting  with  him  in  North  Carolina. 
Now  that  my  wife  and  I live  in  the  Adirondacks  of 
New  York,  I hope  to  be  able  to  treat  him  to  new  hunt- 
ing adventures  there. 

Remember  the  “things  never  done”  list  I men- 
tioned earlier?  I have  had  the  luck  to  harvest  one  of 
the  largest  waterfowl  in  the  world,  a tundra  swan.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  first  swans  I shot  was  sent  off  to  a 
taxidermist,  and  1 don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  tire  of  look- 
ing at  it.  However,  Dad  hadn’t  had  the  fortune  to 
shoot  a tundra  swan  until  a couple  of  years  ago.  He 
was  given  the  mission  of  scouting  for  swans  and  let- 
ting me  know  when  they  arrived  in  North  Carolina, 
so  I could  drive  down  for  the  weekend.  When  the 
report  came,  off  I went. 

Once  I arrived  in  Elizabeth  City,  he  and  I scouted 
to  determine  the  field  we  would  hunt.  The  morning 
of  the  hunt,  I rapidly  set  up  the  decoy  spread  using 
snow  goose  silhouettes  and  some  snow  goose  shells, 
about  36  decoys  in  all.  Gingerly,  I assisted  Dad,  help- 
ing him  lie  down  amidst  the  decoys.  Swans  usually 
won’t  start  flying  as  early  as  ducks.  As  the  flight 
began,  using  an  old  Canada  goose  call,  I started 
calling  the  swans  closer  and  closer.  At  one  point, 
there  were  about  200  swans  swarming  the  decoys, 
circling  around  and  around.  As  they  passed  overhead, 
the  vibration  of  the  wind  between  their  feathers  made 
a sound  similar  to  a kite  flying  on  a very  windy  day. 
They  grunted  and  wheezed,  honked  and  squealed, 
and  on  occasion  one  or  two  landed  in  or  near  the 
decoys.  What  a sight! 

We  both  filled  our  swan  permits,  crossing  one 
more  experience  off  the  list.  Even  more  important 
was  the  irreplaceable  memory  created.  I was  happy 
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to  have  done  all  the  legwork — setting  up  the  decoys, 
i retrieving  the  swans,  cleaning  them  and  eventually 
| preparing  a swan  meal.  It  was  very  enjoyable  to  see 
| Dad  be  successful  in  harvesting  a swan  and  to  know 
he  treasured  every  second  of  it.  The  following  year  we 
| did  it  all  over  again,  and  that  time  we  were  able  to 
harvest  a banded  swan — an  even  rarer  experience 
shared  by  father  and  son. 

Robert  Frost  wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  Road  Not 
Taken.”  I agree  that,  when  looking  for  good  hunting, 
the  road  not  taken  is  often  beneficial  and  makes  for 
a great  story.  Having  gotten  stuck  many  times,  my 
f truck  would  concur.  However,  it’s  not  always  neces- 
sary to  take  the  less-traveled  path.  Sometimes  it’s 

I enough  just  to  walk  down  the  path  with  the  right 
people.  With  the  right  person,  a path  traveled  much 
can  be  a brand  new  adventure. 


Dad  and  1 did  the  same  old  things  that  outdoors- 
men  have  been  doing  for  years:  hunting,  fishing  and 
experiencing  the  wild.  The  new  path  was  trod  not  in 
what  we  did  but  because  of  who  we  did  it  with.  The 
blood  shared  between  father  and  son  isn’t  enough  to 
make  the  relationship  special;  it’s  sharing  in  life,  in 
experiences  and  in  failures  that  sets  it  apart.  Blaze  a 
Thoreau  trail  and  go  to  the  woods  to  live  deliberately 
. . . and  take  your  son  or  father  with  you. 

I think  author  George  MacDonald  said  it  best:  “I 
want  to  help  you  to  grow  as  beautiful  as  God  meant 
you  to  be  when  He  thought  of  you  first.” 

That’s  what  dads  are  for.  Thanks,  Dad,  for  help- 
ing me  grow.  # 


Jonathan  Hewitt  is  a native  of  Elizabeth  City  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  WINC. 
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Little  Sugar  Creek,  a once-reviled  waterway  that  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Charlotte,  is  shaping  up  to  be  one  of  the  signature  urban 
stream  restorations  in  the  country.  This  fact  is  driven  by  both  the 
physical  work  that  is  being  done  and  the  sense  of  community  it  is  engen- 
dering in  the  Queen  City.  It  is  a sterling  example  of  how  even  streams  that 
have  been  given  up  for  dead  can  be  restored  to  a remarkable  degree. 

Urban  waterways  present  a particular  challenge  for  practitioners  of  stream 
restoration.  Because  the  former  floodplains  are  often  covered  by  highways, 
buildings  and  parking  lots,  it  may  be  impossible  to  pursue  a “natural  chan- 
nel design,”  with  its  graceful  meanders  and  broad  floodplain.  Water  quality 
might  always  be  compromised  due  to  runoff  from  city  streets  and  parking 

lots.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  write  some  very 
large  checks,  it  is  possible  to  restore  some 
of  the  appearance  and  function  of  a natural 
stream.  Affluent  Mecklenburg  County  and  the 
City  of  Charlotte  are  doing  just  that,  creating 
a “waterfront”  for  a city  that  has  had  none. 


Striving  to  correct  past  mistakes,  the 
process  of  restoring  Little  Sugar  Creek 
in  Charlotte  provides  a shining  exam- 
ple of  how  to  do  it  right. 


written  by  John  Manuel 
photographed  by  Nancy  Pierce 


//si) 6 If/ 

Little  Sugar,  which  becomes  Sugar  Creek  at 
the  South  Carolina  border,  is  a small  stream, 
rarely  more  than  half  a dozen  steps  across  or 


Bacteria  counts  measured  260  limes  the  state 
standards.  For  all  practical  purposes,  Little 
Sugar  was  dead. 
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Although  the  stream  itself  had  lost  its  appeal, 
the  flat  land  alongside  it  seemed  attractive 
for  building  houses,  particularly  in  the  Myers 
Park  neighborhood  just  east  of  downtown. 
That  this  flat  land  was  in  the  100-year  flood- 
plain  seemed  unimportant  at  the  time.  People 
can  always  control  flooding  by  straightening 
out  a stream.  But  as  development  in  the  water- 
shed increased,  so  did  the  surge  of  water  after 
heavy  rains.  The  houses  in  Myers  Park  peri- 
odically flooded,  most  notably  in  1996  when 
Little  Sugar  rose  some  20  feet  in  the  wake  of 
successive  hurricanes. 

In  1993,  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  teamed  up  to  form  the  Storm  Water 
Services  (CMSWS)  Division  to  control  storm- 
water and  flood-related  problems.  The  initial 
work  on  Little  Sugar  included  reducing  sewer 
discharges  to  lower  fecal  coliform  levels,  and 
stabilizing  the  banks  with  riprap.  Beyond  that, 
the  division  looked  to  remove  oft-flooded 
houses  from  the  floodplain  and  to  restore  the 
stream  channel  to  a more  natural  condition. 
That  would  take  place  in  phases,  each  of 
which  would  require  considerable  planning, 
fund-raising  and  public  input. 

CMSWS  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  which  saw  in  the  restoration  of 
Little  Sugar  the  possibility  of  adding  a green- 
way (see  “Urban  Trails:  Greenway  Revives 
Little  Sugar  Creek,”  March  2006).  Parks  and 
Recreation  held  public  workshops  in  2001  to 
gather  input  on  a greenway  proposed  to  run 
parallel  to  the  stream  from  the  downtown  area 
13  miles  south  to  the  South  Carolina  state 
line.  The  public  came  out  in  droves,  sug- 
gesting amenities  ranging  from  Frisbee  golf 
courses  to  a formal  amphitheater.  The  com- 
ments were  incorporated  into  the  county’s 
Greenway  Master  Plan. 

CMSWS  held  its  own  hearings  on  plans  to 
remove  70  flood-prone  structures  and  restore 
roughly  3,000  linear  feet  of  stream  along 
Westfield  Road.  The  restoration  was  to  include 
“meandering”  the  stream  through  the  newly 
opened  floodplain.  Meanders  reduce  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  and  help  prevent  erosion. 
The  plan  also  called  for  building  a sequence 
of  riffles  and  pools  to  provide  habitat  for  fish 


more  than  knee  deep.  It  was  named  for  the 
Sugaree  Indians  who  inhabited  this  region 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The  Indians 
established  a trading  path  along  Little  Sugar’s 
banks  (now  North  Tryon  Street),  and  they 
fished  and  drank  from  its  waters.  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  arrived  in  the  mid-1700s  and  built  a 
settlement  along  the  trading  path,  which  they 
named  Charlotte  after  the  wife  of  England’s 
King  George  III. 

As  Charlotte  grew.  Little  Sugar  deter- 
iorated. Storm  sewers  and  septic  tanks 
discharged  foul- smelling  waste  into  the 
creek.  Engineers  dredged  and  widened  the 
creek  in  the  1930s  to  increase  the  water  flow. 
The  accelerated  current  increased  bank  ero- 
sion and  scoured  out  the  channel.  Charlotte 
experienced  a growth  spurt  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  sending  more  sewage  and 
runoff  into  its  creeks.  Citizens  became 
increasingly  upset  about  the  stench  of  Little 
Sugar.  In  response,  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Health  Department  hung  55 -gallon  drums  of 
orange  blossom  deodorant  from  bridges,  drip- 
ping floral  scent  into  the  water  in  an  attempt 
to  mask  the  odor.  This  technique  failed. 

In  1969,  the  Charlotte  News  conducted  a 
six-week  investigation  documenting  severe 
pollution  problems  along  Little  Sugar  Creek. 
The  newspaper  enlisted  the  help  of  Edward 
F.  Menhinick,  assistant  professor  of  biology 
at  UNC  Charlotte,  to  conduct  sampling  of 
aquatic  life.  After  hours  of  seining  at  three 
different  locations,  Menhinick  reportedly 
found  one  dead  frog  and  one  live  earthworm. 


Crystal  Taylor,  program  manager  for  the 
CMSWS,  is  shown  here  on  a section  of  the 
creek  being  restored  (top).  A section  of 
the  creek  that  had  been  covered  by  a park- 
ing lot  is  shown  being  “uncapped”  as  part 
of  the  restoration. 
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WHILE  EFFORTS  TO  MINIMIZE  FLOODING  IN  CHARLOTTE 

had  resulted  in  many  areas  of  Little  Sugar  Creek  being 
modified  to  move  water  along  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
restoration  effort  strove  to  restore  the  creek  to  its  nat- 
ural state.  To  help  slow  down  the  water  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  spread  out  into  the  floodplain  and  dissipate 
its  energy,  natural  meander  was  reintroduced  to  the 
creek  (illustration  at  right).  In  addition,  natural  mate- 
rials such  as  rocks  as  well  as  deepened  pools  were  added 
(below  illustration)  to  create  a diverse  habitat  for  species 
to  flourish.  Vegetation  was  planted  on  the  banks  to 
help  prevent  erosion. 
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BEFORE  RESTORATION 


AFTER  RESTORATION 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  operated  its  own  stream  restoration  program  since  the  late 
1990s.  Titled  the  Watershed  Enhancement  Program,  this  entity  operates  in  the  Mountain  and  Piedmont 
regions  of  the  state  and  actively  pursues  new  projects  as  well  as  overseeing  and  maintaining  past  projects. 

Recent  efforts  have  included  restoration/enhancement  projects  in  Madison  County  related  to  high- 
way construction,  restoration/enhancement  projects  on  Goose  Creek  near  Glenwood  in  McDowell  County, 
and  on  Peak  Creek  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  Ashe  County.  Current  projects  include  assessment,  design 
and  permitting  for  projects  on  Clear  Creek  in  Henderson  County,  Upper  South  Hominy  Creek  in  Buncombe 
County  and  Cody  Branch  in  Madison  County.  In  addition,  the  Watershed  Enhancement  Program  is 
overseeing  a project  to  grow  plants  for  use  in  stream  restoration  programs. 


BEFORE 

RESTORATION 
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and  macroinvertebrates,  and  aligning  boul- 
ders in  the  stream  to  deflect  current  away  from 
the  banks  and  provide  aeration.  The  service 
also  planned  to  construct  three  stormwater 
retention  ponds  to  capture  runoff  from  the 
surrounding  streets  and  filter  it  before  releas- 
ing it  into  the  stream. 


Tony  Roux  and  John  McCulloch  (top)  of 
CMSWS  examine  a restored  section  of  the 
creek  for  macroinvertebrates.  Resident 
Genie  Hufman  (middle)  has  become  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  project  due  to 
its  positive  environmental  effects. 


Few  people  turned  out  for  the  pre -project 
hearings,  but  when  the  contractor  started 
knocking  down  houses  and  digging  up  the 
stream,  neighbors  began  to  speak  up  — and 
they  were  not  all  happy.  Genie  Hufman, 
whose  house  sat  one  row  back  from  those 
being  removed,  was  a particularly  vocal  critic. 
“I  was  very  skeptical  of  what  this  was  all  going 
to  look  like,”  Hufman  said.  “The  houses 
came  down,  and  they  started  digging  all  these 
holes  for  the  retention  ponds.  1 was  concerned 
what  this  would  do  to  our  property  values. 
The  ponds  looked  like  they  would  be  perfect 
hideouts  for  bad  guys.  I felt  the  walking  path 
was  too  wide.  I remember  sitting  on  the  front 
steps  of  my  house  one  day  and  just  bawling  my 
eyes  out.”  Hufman  took  on  the  role  of  watch- 
dog for  the  neighborhood,  engaging  in  phone 
calls  and  e-mail  exchanges  with  CMSWS 
project  manager  Tim  Trautman.  She  says 
Trautman  was  exceedingly  patient,  explaining 
in  both  personal  communications  and  work- 
shops the  reason  for  all  the  activities,  and  urg- 
ing her  to  keep  her  eye  on  the  end  result. 


As  the  greenway,  ponds  and  restoration 
neared  completion,  Hufman  and  the  neigh- 1 
bors  began  to  change  their  stance.  They  got  [ 
actively  involved  in  support  activities,  dig- 
ging up  and  moving  shrubs  and  flower  bulbs  | 
from  the  old  houses,  erecting  bluebird  boxes 
along  the  greenway  and  through  a nonprofit  ' 
group  called  Partners  for  Parks,  donating 
funds  to  plant  new  trees.  Today  the  area  is 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  neighborhood.  Resi- 
dents jog  and  stroll  along  the  greenway.  They  j 
organize  picnics  in  the  park.  They  marvel  at  | 
the  wildlife  that  congregates  in  the  ponds 
and  stream.  “It  is  loved  and  used  so  much,” 
Hufman  said  of  the  area.  “It’s  an  environ- 
mental classroom,  a great  example  of 
stewardship.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  people 
to  make  a difference.” 

s/ss//  rus// 

Indeed,  the  stream  restoration  and  greenway 
seem  to  have  caused  a transformation  in  this 
part  of  town,  connecting  neighbors  to  each 
other  and  to  the  land.  Bird  watching  has 
become  popular  along  this  portion  of  Little 
Sugar.  When  the  county  tore  down  homes  in 
the  floodplain,  it  left  the  giant  oaks  that  once  i 
shaded  the  houses.  These  are  now  favorite 
nesting  sites  for  raptors.  “There  are  four  pairs 
of  owls  on  the  1-mile  stretch  from  Freedom 
Park  to  Woodlawn  Road.  Most  are  nesting  in  j 
the  mature  hardwoods  left  along  the  creek,”  j 
said  Rob  Bierragard,  professor  of  ornithology 
at  UNC  Charlotte.  “Barred  owls  like  to  be 
near  streams,  and  the  restoration  has  given 
them  some  extra  hunting  space.  It’s  also 
been  beneficial  to  red -shouldered  hawks.” 

Hufman  reports  large  numbers  of  cedar 
waxwings,  goldfinches  and  bluebirds  in  the 
brushy  margins  along  the  stream  and  green-  I 
way.  Blue  herons  have  taken  up  residence 
in  the  artificial  wetlands,  hunting  the  fish 
and  frogs  that  hide  beneath  the  arrowroot 
and  cattails. 

Aquatic  life  has  gradually  returned  to  the 
stream  in  the  three  years  since  construction 
was  completed.  Yellow  slider  turtles  sun  on 
the  rocks,  and  sunfish  swim  in  the  pools. 
These  may  have  been  present  before  the 
restoration,  but  at  least  one  fish  species, 
the  pollution-sensitive  Piedmont  darter, 
has  appeared  in  the  creek  for  the  first  time 
since  records  were  taken.  Macroinverte- 
brates, which  the  county  monitors  on  an 
annual  basis,  are  also  taking  hold.  “We’ve 
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seen  small  improvements  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  species,"  said  Tony  Roux,  macro- 
invertebrate  specialist  for  CMSWS.  “This 
stream  used  to  be  straight,  sand  bottomed, 
with  no  diversity  of  habitat.  Now  we  have  a 
lot  of  different  habitat,  and  I think  a diver- 
sity of  species  will  follow.” 

John  McCulloch,  water  quality  supervisor 
for  the  CMSWS,  says  water  quality  in  Little 
Sugar  itself  has  not  improved  significantly 
since  restoration.  This  is  not  surprising  given 
the  limited  amount  of  time  that  has  passed 
since  construction  and  that  the  improvements 
at  Westfield  are  in  the  middle  of  the  watershed 
as  opposed  to  the  headwaters.  But,  McCulloch 
says,  the  retention  ponds  and  a grass  buffer 
strip  known  as  a level  spreader  are  work- 
ing very  well. 

j/sss  Zfss/c/s 

The  Westfield  Road  restoration  was  expen- 
sive— $14.5  million  for  a project  that  ran  six 
city  blocks.  But  that  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  $40  million  now  being  spent  to  restore 
a lV2-mile  section  of  Little  Sugar  running 
between  Seventh  and  Morehead  streets.  The 
tremendous  expense  comes  from  the  need  to 
purchase  commercial  property  that  literally 
sat  on  top  of  Little  Sugar. 

In  1959,  developers  built  a parking  lot  atop 
Little  Sugar  to  serve  MidTown  Square  (then 
Charlottetown  Mall),  the  first  enclosed  shop- 
ping mall  in  the  Southeast.  A thousand  feet  of 
Little  Sugar  Creek  actually  disappeared  and 


was  forgotten.  Over  time  the  mall  became  out- 
dated, and  it  closed  in  1993.  Pappas  Proper- 
ties purchased  the  property,  tore  down  the  mall 
in  2006  and,  working  with  the  city  and  county, 
planned  a new  condominium /retail  project 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  to  be  built  along 
the  banks  of  a restored  Little  Sugar  Creek. 

On  June  13,  2007,  Mecklenburg  County 
held  a celebration  to  commemorate  the 
“uncapping”  of  Little  Sugar  Creek.  To  the 
applause  of  a crowd  of  100,  a crane  lifted  a 
10-ton  chunk  of  concrete,  and  a portion  of 
the  creek  saw  daylight  for  the  first  time  in 
50  years.  “It’s  like  being  at  the  Berlin  Wall,” 
county  commissioner  Jennifer  Roberts  told 
The  Charlotte  Observer. 

Over  the  ensuing  six  months,  the  pave- 
ment was  removed  and  a new  channel  dug 
for  the  stream,  replete  with  imported  boulders 
and  a graceful  meander.  A collection  of  shops, 
restaurants  and  condominiums  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  east  bank  overlooking  the 
stream  and  greenway.  On  the  Kings  Drive 
segment  just  downstream,  work  has  begun 
on  restoring  the  stream,  extending  the  green- 
way and  building  a pair  of  demonstration  wet- 
lands and  a large  fountain  with  steps  leading 
down  to  the  water.  By  2009,  restoration  of  the 
IV2  miles  between  Seventh  and  Morehead 
will  be  complete. 

“What  we  are  doing  with  the  Little  Sugar 
restoration  is  building  community,  while 
improving  habitat  for  wildlife  and  water  qual- 
ity,” said  Crystal  Taylor,  project  manager  for 
the  CMSWS.  “We  are  providing  more  open 


space,  giving  people  a place  lo  come.  By  con- 
necting each  of  these  sections,  people  will 
be  able  to  access  all  different  parts  of  town, 
and  get  back  in  touch  with  nature.” 

The  restoration  of  Little  Sugar  Creek  shows 
that  often  it  is  not  too  late  to  fix  the  problems 
that  man  has  caused,  and  that  sometimes  we 
can  get  a second  chance.^ 


John  Manuel  is  a freelance  writer  who  lives  in 
Durham.  He  is  a frequent  contributor  to  WINC. 
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In  addition  to  the  restored  creek’s  bene- 
fits for  the  locals,  its  new  habitat  areas  are 
ideal  for  wildlife  such  as  the  barred  owl. 


One  of  our  largest  groups  of  fishes  is  too  often  overlooked. 

Get  to  know  the 

Diverse  Darters 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Darters  are  freshwater  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Perciformes  and  the 
family  Percidae,  which  is  second  only  to  the  minnows  as  the  largest 
North  American  freshwater  fish  family  Percidae  also  includes  the  yellow 
perch,  walleye  and  sauger.  Darters  occur  only  in  North  America.  About  150 
species  are  known. 

FOR  STARTERS 


EASTERN 
CARTER  SNAKE 


The  majority  of  darters  belong  to  the  largest  North  American  fish  genus,  Etheostoma  (meaning 
“strain  mouth,”  probably  in  reference  to  the  small  mouth).  Most  of  the  rest  reside  in  the  genus 
Percina  (meaning  “little  perch”).  These  are  considered  more  primitive,  are  often  larger,  and 
have  a row  of  enlarged  scales  or  scutes  on  the  breast  and  belly.  Darters  have  two  dorsal  fins 
that  are  either  separate  or  slightly  joined,  the  first  with  spiny  fin  rays  and  the  second  with 
soft  rays.  Their  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  are  fairly  large,  and  their  scales  are  ctenoid  (with  tiny 
spines  on  the  exposed  surfaces). 

Darters  are  small  fishes;  most  range  between  2 and  4 inches  in  length.  Among  North 
Carolina’s  smallest  species  are  the  Carolina  darter  and  swamp  darter,  each  reaching  a maxi- 
mum length  of  about  2.25  inches.  Our  largest  are  the  tangerine  darter  .and  logperch,  each  of 
which  may  reach  7.25  inches. 


CAROLINA  DARTER 


LOGPERCH 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  majority  of  darters  live  in  rela- 
tively fast-flowing  streams  and  rivers, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  such  a lifestyle. 

Their  streamlined,  bullet-shaped  bodies 
reduce  drag,  and  their  large  pelvic  and  pectoral  fins 
help  them  brace  themselves  against  strong  currents. 
The  gas-filled  swim  bladders  found  in  many  fishes 
are  small  or  absent  in  most  darters,  greatly  reducing 
their  buoyancy  and  helping  them  stay  on  the  bottom. 
They  often  hide  under  submerged  rocks  or  logs. 

Most  darters  eat  primarily  small  insects  and  crus- 
taceans. A few  specialize  on  other  items  such  as 
snails.  They  themselves  serve  as  food  for  larger 
fishes,  water  snakes  and  whatever  other  predators 
are  quick  enough  to  catch  them. 

Darters  are  egg  layers.  Spawning  usually  occurs 
in  spring,  and  breeding  habits  vary  among 
species.  Some  may  lay  fewer 


KANAWHA  DARTER 


FANTAIL  DARTER 


A male  fantail  darter 
guards  eggs  under  a rock. 


BLUESIDE  DARTER 


than  a dozen  eggs  at  a time;  others  deposit  several 
hundred.  Some  species  bury  their  eggs  in  the  sand 
or  gravel  of  the  stream  bottom.  Others  attach  them 
to  plants  or  rocks  and  abandon  them.  Still  others 
cluster  their  eggs  beneath  a stone  or  other  submerged 
object,  and  the  male  may  guard  them  until  they 
hatch,  which  may  take  days  or  weeks,  depending  on 
water  temperature.  Darters  grow  rapidly.  Most  are 
sexually  mature  in  a year,  though  a few  may  require 
up  to  two  years.  Most  species  are  short-lived,  with 
lifespans  of  two  to  four  years. 


COLORS  IN  THE  CREEK 

Every  fall,  people  flock  to  western  North 
Carolina  to  witness  the  rich  colors  of  the  fall 
foliage.  The  rest  of  the  year,  we  admire  the 
bright  hues  of  birds,  butterflies  and  wild- 
flowers.  But  equally  beautiful  colors  swim 
unnoticed  in  our  streams.  Some  darters  are 
rather  drab,  but  others  are  among  our  most 
colorful  fishes.  Males  of  many  species  develop 
bright  nuptial  colors  during  breeding  season. 
These  colors  are  used  for  species  recognition 
and  sexual  selection.  Females  tend  to  choose 
the  largest,  oldest,  most  colorful  males.  Our 
more  colorful  species  include  the  Kanawha, 
redline,  greenside,  tangerine,  Swannanoa, 
gilt,  blueside,  wounded,  sharphead  and 
greenhn  darters. 
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DOWN  HOME  DARTERS 

North  Carolina  boasts  over  30,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  40  or  more  darter  species.  Molecular  studies  are 
revealing  that  some  groups  long  thought  to  represent 
a single  species  actually  include  several  closely  related 
species  (often  in  separate  river  drainages)  that  look 
similar,  but  differ  genetically.  The  fantail  darter  rep- 
resents one  such  species  complex. 

The  tessellated  darter  is  perhaps  our  most  common 
and  widespread  species,  ranging  over  much  of  the 
state.  Swamp,  sawcheek,  Piedmont  and  fantail  darters 
are  also  fairly  wide-ranging.  The  greatest  darter  diver- 
sity is  in  our  Mountain  region.  A number  of  species, 
including  the  turquoise,  blueside,  dusky,  riverweed, 
sharphead  and  sharpnose  darters  and  the  blotchside 
logperch,  barely  enter  the  state  and  are  known  only 
from  a few  Mountain  streams.  Several  are  listed  as 
Endangered,  Threatened  or  of  Special  Concern.  The 
Tennessee  snubnose  darter  and  longhead  darter  prob- 
ably once  lived  in  western  North  Carolina  but  may 
have  been  extirpated.  Threats  to  darters  include  pol- 
lution, siltation,  other  forms  of 
stream  alteration  and  the  intro- 
duction of  non-native  pred- 
ators like  rainbow  trout. 


The  Waccamaw  darter  is  a North  Carolina  endemic. 
Found  only  in  Lake  Waccamaw,  it  is  the  only  darter 
restricted  to  standing  water  (though  a few  individuals 
may  wander  into  the  Waccamaw  River  below  the  lake). 
The  pinewoods  darter  is  another  habitat  specialist, 
found  only  in  small  blackwater  streams  in  the 
Sandhills  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  These  two 
species,  along  with  the  swamp  darter  and  sawcheek 
darter,  are  unusual  in  their  preference  for  Coastal 
Plain  habitats. 

Despite  their  diversity  and  abundance  in  some  habi- 
tats, darters  have  been  largely  ignored  because  of  their 
small  size  and  minor  economic  importance.  The  life 
histories  of  many  species  are  poorly  known.  Those 
who  take  the  time  to  study  them  soon  recognize  the 
folly  in  this  oversight,  as  the  ichthyologist  David  Starr 
Jordan  once  remarked:  “These  we  found  to  be  the 
most  fascinating,  vivacious  and  individual  of  all  river 
fishes.”  Darters  are  indeed  interesting,  beautiful,  impor- 
tant components  of  our  freshwater  ecosystems.  We 
ought  to  know  them  better. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Handbook  of  Darters”  by  Lawrence  M. 

Page,  T.  F.  H.  Publications,  1983. 

■ “The  Freshwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina” 

by  Edward  F.  Menhinick,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  1991. 

■ “A  Field  Guide  to  Freshwater  Fishes, 

North  America  North  of  Mexico”  by 
Lawrence  M.  Page  and  Brooks  M.  Burr, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1991 . 

■ “The  Fishes  of  Tennessee”  by  David  A.  Etnier 

and  Wayne  C.  Starnes,  The  University  of 
Tennessee  Press,  1993. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops 
and  literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web 
site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Get  Outside 

If  you  live  near  a stream,  you  may  be  able  to  see  darters  and  observe  their 
behavior.  Riffles  in  clear  streams  with  rocky  bottoms  are  among  the  best 
habitats  for  most  species,  but  even  sluggish,  swampy  Coastal  Plain  streams 
may  have  swamp  and  sawcheek  darters  and  a few  other  species.  Carefully 
turning  submerged  rocks  may  reveal  darters  dashing  for  safety.  You  won’t 
have  to  find  many  before  appreciating  why  they’re  called  darters.  A pair  of 
close-focusing  binoculars  and  polarized  glasses  may  be  useful,  and  a lot  of 
patience  is  sure  to  come  in  handy.  With  a seine,  dipnet  or  minnow  trap,  you 
may  be  able  to  catch  some  for  a closer  look,  but  check  collecting  regulations 
in  your  area;  several  species  are  protected,  and  some  streams  are  designated 
as  critical  habitat  where  collecting  is  prohibited.  Darters  are  delicate  and 
should  be  handled  minimally  and  very  carefully.  They  may  be  placed  in 
clear  plastic  bags  or  other  transparent  containers  of  water  for  temporary 
viewing.  Some  thrive  in  aquaria,  given  proper  care,  but  are  usually  best 
admired  briefly  and  released.  The  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
three  N.C.  Aquariums  usually  exhibit  several  live  darter  species. 
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Diverse  Darter  Memory  Game 


1)  Copy  the  8 darter  cards  twice  on  cardstock. 

2)  Cut  out  all  16  cards  and  shuffle. 

3)  Lay  cards  face  down  on  table.  Players  will  take  turns  to  find 
matching  pairs  offish. 

4)  One  player  begins  by  turning  over  two  cards. 


5)  If  cards  match,  keep  them  and  turn  over  two  more  cards. 

6)  If  cards  show  different  fish  species,  turn  them  both  face  down. 

7)  It  is  now  the  next  player's  turn.  Continue  play  until  all  fish  have 
been  matched. 


FANTAIL  DARTER 


LOGPERCH 


PINEWOODS  DARTER 


KANAWHA  DARTER 


This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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Grant  Will  Aid  Robust  Redhorse  Research 


Progress  Energy  has  awarded  a $20,000 
grant  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  help  fund  a collaborative 
research  project  with  N.C.  State  University  to 
identify  the  habitat  requirements  of  spawning 
robust  redhorses. 

The  robust  redhorse,  a rare  freshwater  fish, 
was  once  common  in  the  Yadkin-Pee  Dee 
River  (“In  Search  of  the  Robust  Redhorse,” 
Feb.  2007).  This  large  fish  of  the  sucker  fam- 
ily can  exceed  20  pounds  in  weight  and  was 
thought  to  have  become  extinct  until  it  was 
rediscovered  in  the  1980s  in  several  south- 
eastern United  States  rivers.  It  is  now  a pri- 
ority species  for  the  agency’s  Wildlife 
Diversity  Program. 

By  using  capture  data  and  tracking  radio - 
tagged  fish,  biologists  have  learned  that  some 
adult  robust  redhorses  make  spawning  migra- 
tions from  as  far  away  as  Cheraw,  S.C. , 
upstream  to  the  vicinity  of  Progress  Energy’s 
Blewett  Falls  Dam  in  Anson  and  Richmond 
counties.  They  have  located  three  spawning 
areas  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  side  channels 
of  a 12 -mile  reach  below  the  dam. 

Under  a new  operating  license,  Progress 
Energy  is  expected  to  begin  releasing  water 
from  Blewett  Falls  Dam  in  2009  even  when 
not  generating  electricity.  The  project,  which 
is  primarily  funded  through  the  State  Wildlife 
Grants  Program,  will  focus  on  how  the  new 
water  releases  change  the  habitat  and  affect 
robust  redhorses  spawning  below  the  dam. 

A graduate  student  from  the  N.C. 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  NCSU  will  work  for  the  next  several  years 
to  chart  changes  in  the  amount  and  suitability 
of  shallow-water  spawning  habitat  in  the  study 
area  and  to  observe  any  changes  in  the  habitat 
use  by  the  redhorse  as  minimum  flows 
increase  from  2008  to  2009. 

“The  response  of  the  robust  redhorse  to 
the  new  flow  regime  is  critical  information 
for  managing  the  fish  and  its  habitat,”  said 
Ryan  Heise,  aquatic  wildlife  diversity 


Vessel  Registration  Fees  Increase 


As  the  boating  season  begins  to  swing  into  high  gear  this  spring,  vessel  owners  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  fees  to  register  a vessel  in  North  Carolina  have  risen  from  $10  to 
$15  for  one-year  registrations  and  from  $25  to  $40  for  three-year  registrations. 

The  fee  increases,  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  will  apply  to  new  and  transfer  registra- 
tions as  well  as  renewals  on  existing  registrations.  The  cost  of  vessel  titles  will  remain  at  $20. 

The  money  generated  by  the  fee  increase  will  be  used  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  develop  new  public  boat  access  areas  and  preserve  existing  access. 

“The  rapid  rate  of  change  along  North  Carolina’s  shorelines  has  created  a situation  that 
requires  immediate  action  and  adaptation,”  said  Gordon  Myers,  a deputy  director  with  the 
commission.  “Our  goal  is  to  maximize  public  value  by  directing  these  new  funds  toward 
projects  that  leverage  multi-agency  partnerships  and  multi-use  facilities.” 
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coordinator  with  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
“Teaming  more  about  the  life  history  of  the 
robust  redhorse  is  consistent  with  the  goals 
of  the  Robust  Redhorse  Conservation 
Committee,  a cooperative,  voluntary  part- 
nership between  state  and  federal  resource 
agencies,  private  industry  and  the  conser- 
vation community.” 

“Progress  Energy  is  pleased  to  support 
this  research  effort  and  this  funding,  along 
with  our  licensing  minimum  flow  agreement, 


N'CWRC 

Robust  redhorses  can  exceed  20  pounds. 


shows  the  company's  environmental  commit- 
ment to  the  natural  resources  of  the  Pee 
Dee  River  below  our  hydroelectric  plant,”  | 
said  Brenda  Brickhouse,  director  of  Progress  I 
Energy’s  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
Services  Section. 

For  more  information  on  the  robust  red-  I 
horse,  visit  www.robustredhorse.com  or  the 
commission’s  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


N.C.  Trout  Fishing  Receives  High  Marks 


n N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion survey  confirms  whal  many 
,lers  already  know:  North  Carolina  has 
ome  terrific  trout  fishing  opportunities. 

An  overwhelming  majority  (81  percent) 
of  trout  anglers  reported  being  satisfied  with 
their  trout  fishing  experiences  in  2006, 
based  on  data  collected  from  the  North 
Carolina  Trout  Angler  Opinion  Survey. 

The  telephone-based  survey,  conducted 
in  April  and  May  of  2007,  was  the  Erst  study 
of  its  kind  to  assess  the  preferences,  satis- 
faction and  levels  of  participation  of  trout 
anglers  in  North  Carolina.  Responsive 
Management,  a research  firm  specializing  in 
natural  resource  and  outdoor  recreation 
issues,  interviewed  1,504  licensed  anglers  age 
18  and  older  who  fished  for  trout  in  2006. 

In  addition  to  being  satisfied  with  the  trout 
fishing  opportunities  available  in  North 
Carolina,  83  percent  of  anglers  also  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  fees  associated  with  trout 
fishing,  while  64  percent  supported  an 
increase  in  license  fees  to  help  cover  costs  of 
trout  fishing  access,  trout  production  and 
trout  stocking. 

Anglers  were  more  likely  to  go  fishing  in 
Hatchery  Supported  trout  waters,  followed  by 


wild  trout  waters  and  Delayed  Harvest  waters. 

Surveyed  anglers  said  they  were  either  very 
satisfied  or  somewhat  satisfied  with  the  size 
and  quality  of  stocked  trout,  with  82  percent 
reporting  satisfaction  with  stockings  in 
Hatchery  Supported  waters  and  86  percent 
for  stockings  in  Delayed  Harvest  waters. 

Despite  a variety  of  regulations  governing 
harvest  of  trout,  most  anglers  practiced  catch- 
and-release — 50  percent  reported  they 
“mostly  released”  and  79  percent  reported 
they  “mostly  or  at  least  half  the  time  released” 
the  fish  they  caught. 

Most  anglers  fished  on  public  land,  par- 
ticularly on  commission-owned  game  lands 


and  national  forests,  with  59  percent 
reporting  that  they  fished  mostly  on 
public  land  and  92  percent  reporting  they 
fish  mostly  or  at  least  half  the  time  on 
public  land. 

North  Carolina  has  an  estimated 
131,055  resident  trout  anglers,  many  of 
whom  are  driving  greater  distances  to  cast 
a line  in  a favorite  stream.  The  profile  of  a 
typical  trout  angler  is  changing  from  a rural 
resident  with  minimal  education  who  pre- 
fers to  fish  locally  for  stocked  trout  with 
natural  bait  to  one  who  resides  in  the  urban 
Piedmont,  has  a college  degree,  travels  sig- 
nificant distances  to  fish  and  practices 
catch-and-release  angling. 

According  to  Mallory  Martin,  fishery 
supervisor  for  the  Mountain  Region,  results 
from  the  survey  will  be  used  to  guide  manage- 
ment actions  that  will  benefit  the  maximum 
number  of  anglers  while  maintaining  aquatic 
resource  integrity. 

“Anglers  identified  native  brook  trout  pro- 
tection, trout  production /stocking,  angler 
access  and  information,  and  reservoir  trout 
management  as  important  program  areas 
for  future  Wildlife  Commission  efforts,” 
Martin  said. 


N SEASON 

: BpK-1 

ON  PATROL 


Wildlife  officer  Mike  Hatcher  was  working  the  Delayed  Harvest  trout  water  on  the  Mitchell 
River  when  he  walked  up  on  a vehicle  mechanic  and  his  three  children.  Hatcher  noticed 
that  the  man  was  fishing  with  worms.  When  the  mechanic  started  to  run,  Hatcher  shouted  to  the 
man, "Where  are  you  going?  I have  your  truck  and  your  kids. "The  suspect  walked  back,  saying, 
'You  know,  you  just  gotta  run  from  the  game  warden. "The  man  was  cited  for  using  bait  in 
Delayed  Harvest  waters  during  closed  season  and  possession  of  bait  on  Delayed  Harvest  waters. 

After  leaving  the  suspect,  Hatcher  stopped  at  the 
ocal  country  store  and  the  owner  asked  if  he  had 
caught  anyone.  Hatcher  said  he  had  caught  one 
oerson,  which  prompted  the  owner  to  inquire  if 
!ne  was  driving  a beat-up  pickup  with  three  kids. 

Hatcher  responded, “Yes.  Why?” The  storekeeper 
eplied, "He  was  in  here  asking  about  the  rules,  and 
we  told  him  that  it  was  artificial  bait  only  and  that 
:he  game  warden  worked  down  there  all  the  time. 

The  suspect’s  reply  was, "Give  me  the  night 
■.rawlers,  he  won  t catch  me.  illustrated byjagkiepittman 


This  month,  this 
season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 


Snow,  Blue  and  Ross' Geese:  Through  March  1. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  during 
open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There  is 
an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 

Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 
and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Get  Hooked  at  Aquarium’s  Fishing  School 


The  second  annual  “Get 
Hooked”  Fishing  School  at 
the  N.C.  Aquarium  at  Pine  Knoll 
Shores  will  cover  all  the  angles  of 
saltwater  fishing. 

The  one-day  course  on  March 
15  is  packed  with  presentations 
by  experienced  anglers  on  many 
aspects  of  the  sport.  Sessions 
include  Jimmy  Price  on  flounder 
and  trout  fishing;  Dean  Lamont 
on  shad  fly  fishing;  Dr.  Bogus  on 
pier  fishing;  Jeff  McBane  on 
fishing  basics;  Bobby  Freeman  on 
offshore  fishing;  Joe  Malat  on  surf  fishing;  Bryan  Goodwin  on  light  tackle  inshore  fishing; 
Jeff  Cronk  on  king  mackerel  fishing  and  Olympus  Dive  Center  on  spear  fishing. 

The  registration  fee  is  $50.  N.C.  Aquarium  Society  members  receive  a 10  percent  discount. 
All  sessions  are  at  the  aquarium.  Registration  includes  participation  in  up  to  five  sessions,  a 
catered  lunch,  drawings  for  fishing  gear  and  free  goodies.  Agencies  and  businesses  of  interest 
to  fishermen  and  boaters  will  be  on  hand  also. 

“The  fishing  school  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  a lot  in  a single  day,”  said  aquarium 
educator  Cindy  Seymour.  “These  instructors  have  a wealth  of  knowledge,  and  they  are 
good  teachers.” 

The  aquarium  and  Sea  Striker  sponsor  the  fishing  school.  For  more  information,  contact 
Seymour  at  (252)  247-4003,  ext.  288;  to  register,  contact  Pam  Pittman  at  ext.  257. 


Check  Off  for  Wildlife  Diversity 


North  Carolina  can  claim  more  than 
1,000  nongame  mammals,  reptiles, 
birds,  amphibians,  mollusks  and  crustaceans. 
Nongame  wildlife  includes  all  wild  animals 
except  those  that  can  legally  be  taken  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  Many  nongame  species 
are  common  and  can  be  viewed  in  your  own 
backyard.  Others  are  rare  and  seldom  seen. 

The  Wildlife  Diversity  Program  strives  to 
prevent  nongame  species  from  becoming 
endangered  through  maintaining  viable,  self- 
sustaining  populations  of  all  native  wildlife, 
with  an  emphasis  on  species  in  decline. 

The  Wildlife  Diversity  Program  is  part  of 
dre  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Funding  for  Wildlife  Diversity  is  provided  in 
part  by  the  N.C. Tax  Check-Off  for  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife.  The  tax  check-off 
enables  North  Carolina  taxpayers  to  donate 
a portion  of  their  state  income  tax  refund  to 
nongame  wildlife  conservation. 

To  contribute  to  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  please  enter  an 
amount  on  line  26  of  your  North  Carolina 


income  tax  form  or  select  donation  options 
on  your  online  filing.  If  you  are  not  eligible 
for  a refund  but  would  still  like  to  con- 
tribute towards  wildlife  conservation,  send 
your  donation  payable  to  NCWRC: 

Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund 
1722  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27699-1722  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org/ 
give.  All  donations  are  tax-deductible. 

Since  it  began  in  1983,  the  Wildlife 
Diversity  Program  has  funded  projects  to 
help  sea  turtles,  bald  eagles,  peregrine 
falcons,  freshwater  mussels  and  many  other 
native  species. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturdav-Sundav,  March  1-2 

See  the  latest  in  all  types  of  boats  at  the 
Central  Carolina  Boat  Show  at  the 
Greensboro  Coliseum. 

Visit  www.greensborocoliseum.com. 

Saturday,  March  15 

Slither  into  Reptile  and  Amphibian  Day 
from  9 a.m.-5  p.m.  at  the  N.C. Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 

Visit  www.naturalsciences.org. 
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Saturday,  March  29 

Check  out  the  Outdoor  Bonanza  at 

Stillwater  Lodge  in  Dunn  from  7 a.m- 

2 p.m.  Events  include  skeet  shooting, 

archery  and  a bass  tournament.  Phil 

Robertson,  the  Duck  Commander,  will 

speak  at  1 p.m.  Tickets  are  $10  in 

advance,  $20  on  day  of  event,  and  include 

a wild-game  lunch.  Contact  Matt  Fairfield 

at (919)  524-6791. 

Visit  www.outdoorbonanza08.com. 

/ 

Learn  about  fly-fishing  at  the  Great 
Outdoor  Provision  Co.  Fly  Fishing  Class 
at  Clearwater  Lake  near  Chapel  Hill. 
Instruction  includes  casting,  knots, 
equipment  and  fishing  strategies.  All 
equipment  provided,  plus  lunch. 

Fee  is  $175. 

Visit  www.greatoutdoorprovision.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

An  Investment  for  the  Future ~ 

Established  in  1981,  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  allows  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  accept  tax-deductible  contributions  for  wildlife  conservation. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses  and  lifetime  magazine  subscriptions 
is  also  placed  in  this  fund.  Your  donation  or  purchase  will  ensure  that 
North  Carolina  will  have  a rich  wildlife  heritage  for  generations  to  come. 


Lifetime  License  Form 


Infant  and  Youth  (check  appropriate  block)! 

Sportsman  Infant $200 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  1 year  of  age.) 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Infant $275 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  I year  of  age.) 

Sportsman  Youth $350 

( ages  1 through  11  — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Youth $450 


(ages  1 through  11 — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 

A copy  of  the  birth  certificate  must  accompany  applications  for  infant  and  youth  licenses.  Birth  certificate 
documentation  cannot  be  returned. 

Note:  Pending  satisfactory  completion  of  the  hunter  safety  course,  persons  who  possess  infant  or  youth  licenses 
may  exercise  the  privileges  thereof  when  accompanied  by  an  adult  who  is  properly  licensed  to  hunt  in  North 
Carolina.  “Accompanied”  is  defined  as  maintaining  a proximity  to  the  hunter  which  enables  the  adult  to  monitor 
the  activities  of,  and  communicate  with,  the  hunter  at  all  times. 


Adult  (age  12  or  older)  (check  appropriate  block)  ". 

Comprehensive  Inland  Fishing $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  inland  fishing,  trout  O trout  waters  on  game  lands) 

Comprehensive  Hunting $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  hunting,  biggame,game  lands  O N.C.  waterfowl) 

Sportsman $500 

(N.C.  residents  only  age  12  or  older — includes  basic  hunting  & inland  fishing,  biggame.game  lands,  trout  O' N.C.  waterfowl) 

Coastal  Recreational  Fishing $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  coastal  recreational  fishing) 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing $675 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  same  privileges  as  the  Sportsman,  plus  coastal  recreational  fishing) 


A federal  waterfowl  stamp  must  be  purchased  separately  for  all  N.C.  hunting  licenses. 

Note:  On  or  after  July  1,  1991,  a person,  regardless  of  age,  may  not  procure  a hunting  license  or  hunt  in  North 
Carolina  without  producing  a certificate  of  competency  for  completing  the  hunter  safety  course  or  a hunting 
license  effective  prior  to  July  1, 1991,  or  by  signing  the  statement  below  that  he  or  she  had  such  a license. 

Check  appropriate  block  and  attach  required  copy: 

Copy  of  Prior  Year  Hunting  License 

Copy  of  Hunter  Safety  Certificate  of  Competence 

In  lieu  of  copy,  I am  signing  the  statement  below: 

Statement:  I certify  that  I was  a licensed  hunter  prior  to  July  1,  1991. 
Signature Date __ 


Visit  us  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  1-888-248-6834  for  a complete  list  of 
lifetime  licenses,  including  those  for  nonresidents  and  65  and  older. 


— Lifetime  License ' — ' 

Complete  the  following  information  if  applying  for  a lifetime  license. 

Be  sure  to  check  appropriate  block(s)  on  reverse  side  (please  print  legibly): 

Name  of  Applicant  _ . 

Daytime  Phone  

Mailing  Address 

Resident  Address 

County  _ Dale  of  Birth  Driver  License  # i 

Is  this  license  a gift?  Yes  No  If  yes,  mail  license  to  Donor  or  Applicant. 

License  Donor’s  Name  (if  applicable) 

Donor’s  Telephone  # ( ) — 

Donor’s  Mailing  Address 1 

City State Zip 

Method  of  Payment:  Check  VISA  MasterCard 

Acct.  # Expires 

Print  name  exactly  as  it  appears  on  credit  card 

Cardholder’s  Signature Date 

Personalize  your  Lifetime  License  for  an  additional  $5: 

Indicate  your  selection  of  letters,  numbers,  dashes,  periods, 
commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  6 spaces: ; 

Indicate  your  personal  message  including  letters,  numbers,  dashes, 
periods,  commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  21  spaces: 

Signature  of  Applicant  or  Donor  Date_ 

Note:  Only  adult  lifetime  licenses  may  be  purchased  by  phone  or  online  (VISA  or  MasterCard  only). 

Call  toll-free  (1-888-248-6834)  or  visit  us  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  Use  this  form  to  purchase  infant  and 
youth  lifetime  licenses  by  mail. 

— Tax-Deductible  Contribution ~ 

I wish  to  make  a tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . (Credit  card  payments  cannot  be  accepted.) 

Name 

Daytime  Phone 

Mailing  Address . ; — ■ 

City State Zip  


Lifetime  Magazine  Subscription 


Lifetime  Magazine  Subscription  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 

(Please  allow  up  to  6 weeks  for  your  subscription  to  begin.) 


. $150 


Name 

Daytime  Phone_ 
Mailing  Address . 
City 


State. 


Zip 


Method  of  Payment: 
Acct.  # 


Check 


VISA 


MasterCard 
Expires . 


Print  name  exactly  as  it  appears  on  credit  card . 
Cardholder’s  Signature 


Date 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

A service  charge  of  up  to  $25  will  be  charged  on  any  returned  check.  (N.C.C.S.  25-3-506) 

Mail  completed  application  and  payment  to: 

NCWRC,  License  Section,  1707  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1707 

Office  location:  NCSU  Centennial  Campus,  1751  Varsity  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27606 
Telephone:  1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH) 
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How  Do  Treefrogs  Stick 
To  Vertical  Surfaces? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


TREEFROGS  ARE  ADEPT  CLIMBERS;  many  spend  much  of  the 
summer  high  in  the  forest  canopy,  dining  on  insects.  They  also  have 
a remarkable  ability  to  cling  to  almost  any  kind  of  surface.  A number 
of  adaptations  allow  treefrogs  to  exploit  their  arboreal  habitat. 


The  surface  of  the  pads  is  covered  with  an  array 
of  tiny,  hexagonal  protrusions  separated  by  a 
network  of  canals.  Mucus  glands  in  the  canals 
keep  them  filled  with  fluid,  but  the  tips  of  the 
protrusions  remain  dry.  The  fluid  helps  the  frog 
stick  through  fluid  adhesion  — the  same  force 
that  causes  your  smooth  coaster  to  stick  to  the 
bottom  of  your  drink  glass.  The  dry  tips  produce 
friction  — which  keeps  the  frog  from  sliding. 


The  treefrog’s  proportionately  long,  skinny  legs 
provide  the  leverage  necessary  for  long  leaps  amongst 
the  leaves,  but  they  also  increase  the  animal's  reach 
upon  alighting.  The  tips  of  the  toes  are  expanded  into 
pads  that  increase  their  surface  area.  A frog  need  hit 
a leafy  target  with  only  part  of  one  foot  to  gain  pur- 


One  final  adaptation  for  effective 
sticking  is  an  extra  bit  of  cartilage 
between  the  last  two  bones  in  each 
toe,  enabling  the  frog  to  keep  each 
pad  in  maximal  contact  with  the 
surface.  So  how  does  it  get  unstuck? 
It  simply  peels  its  toe  pads  off  the 
surface  from  back  to  front. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Hunting  for  Guffy 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


Mike  Gaddis  (left)  helped 
Scott  Dean  bag  his  first 
gobbler  last  spring. 

"During  the  spring 
season,  the  ability 
to  speak  fluent  tur- 
key is  considered 
critical,  especially 
the  seductive  lan- 
guage of  a desper- 
ately lonely  hen” 


One  of  the  unavoidable  problems  of  magazine  pro- 
duction is  that  you  are  always  working  ahead  of 
schedule  and  perpetually  out  of  sync  with  the  seasons. 

It  takes  a long  time  for  writers,  graphic  designers  and 
editors  to  convert  raw  ideas  into  a printed  product 

delivered  by  mail.  For  me,  it’s 
like  standing  in  the  batter’s 
box  waiting  for  a blazing 
fastball  that  turns  out  to  be 
a looping  changeup  — I’m 
always  swinging  way  ahead 
of  the  pitch,  by  about  four 
months.  Some  would  say 
this  contributes  to  a bifur- 
cated perspective. 

Today,  for  example,  I’m 
considering  topics  for  March, 
but  I’m  still  stringing  Christ- 
mas lights.  And  instead  of 
humming  Gene  Autry’s 
classic  “Rudolph,  the  Red- 
Nosed  Reindeer” — Santa 
brought  me  that  record  in  1948 — what  s stuck  in  my 
head  is  the  little-known  flip  side.  Imagine,  dear  hearts, 
how  different  our  lives  might  have  been  had  “Guffy,  the 
Goofy  Gobbler”  proven  more  popular  than  Rudolph. 
Not  only  would  Santa  still  have  only  eight,  old  GPS- 
challenged  reindeer,  Thanksgiving  may  have  eclipsed 
Christmas  as  the  big  commercial  event  of  the  year 
(with  lighted  blow-ups  of  Guffy  in  every  yard). 

We  got  lucky  with  that  one,  but  luck  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  we’ve  got  so  many  wild  turkeys 
around  nowadays.  The  reintroduction  of  the  wild 
turkey  into  many  parts  of  the  nation  is  one  of  game 
management’s  most  successful  stories.  We  should  be 
especially  proud  that  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  restoration,  and  we  owe  a debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Wayne  Bailey,  Mike  Seamster  and  a host  of 
other  farsighted  biologists  and  commissioners  who 
played  key  roles  (as  well  as  the  sportsmen  who  paid 
for  it  and  supported  regulations  that  made  it  possible). 

Few  sports  have  gathered  a more  faithful  following. 
Wild  turkeys  are  so  intuitively  protective  of  their  well- 
being that  it  takes  a skillful  hunter  to  bag  a mature 
gobbler.  During  the  spring  season,  the  ability  to  speak 
fluent  turkey  is  considered  critical,  especially  the 
seductive  language  of  a desperately  lonely  hen.  All 
manner  of  calls  are  employed,  and  you  cannot  con- 
sider yourself  a true  hunter  until  you  can  call  the 
gobbler  to  his  fate  by  convincing  him  that  you  are  the 


Cindy  Crawford  of  his  dreams.  That  is  how  my  son, 
Scott,  got  his  first  gobbler  last  season.  With  the  expe- 
rienced help  of  Mike  Gaddis,  they  scouted  their  bird, 
called  him  in  and  bagged  him.  They’ll  tell  you  this  is 
one  of  hunting’s  most  satisfying  achievements. 

Even  so,  for  all  their  majesty  and  notorious  wariness, 
turkeys  are  occasionally  capable  of  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  element  of  goofiness. 

Stuart  Critcher,  long  retired  as  assistant  chief  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Division  of  Game,  remembers  when 
an  irate  gobbler  attacked  him  while  he  was  changing  a 
tire  on  the  side  of  a road.  Such  reckless  behavior  might 
seem  odd,  but  it  is  apparently  not  all  that  uncommon. 
There  has  been  an  upswing  in  such  occurrences,  as  well 
as  attacks  on  automobiles,  glass  doors  and  other  unlikely 
objects.  Biologists  explain  that  turkeys  develop  terri- 
torial and  pecking  order  behavior  within  their  flocks, 
and  sometimes  become  bold  and  aggressive  toward 
what  they  regard  as  a rival.  And  that’s  also  why  they 
may  react  when  they  see  their  image  reflected  in  a 
shiny  surface. 

There’s  nothing  goofy  about  turkey  hunters,  either, 
unless  obsessive  zeal  qualifies.  Dick  Hamilton,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  is  a life- 
long avid  turkey  hunter.  But  after  arising  hours  before 
dawn  every  day  during  the  spring  gobbler  season  and 
sitting  camouflaged  and  motionless  in  the  woods  for 
hours  while  ticks  crawled  into  places  he’d  rather  not 
think  about,  he  once  confessed  that  the  two  happiest 
days  of  his  life  were  1) — opening  day  of  the  season, 
and  2) — closing  day  of  the  season. 

Even  so,  turkey  hunting  occasionally  takes  a per- 
verse twist.  You  scout  your  bird  thoroughly,  camouflage 
yourself  like  a commando,  carefully  select  your  stand, 
make  your  well-practiced  calls  and  await  the  stately, 
bearded  master  of  the  woods.  Instead,  Guffy  shows  up. 

My  brother  John  prepared  diligently  for  his  first 
gobbler,  and  arrived  before  dawn  to  wait  at  a place 
we’ve  come  to  call  “Tick  Point”  (for  valid  reasons). 

“I  was  a bit  reluctant  to  try  calling  since  I was  new  at 
it,  but  as  it  turned  out,  I never  got  the  chance,”  he  said. 
“At  daylight,  a big  gobbler  accompanied  by  several  hens 
came  out  of  the  woods  opposite  me  and  boldly  walked 
straight  across  the  field  to  within  25  feet  where  he 
confidently  popped  open  his  fan  and  began  to  strut.” 

It  wasn’t  exactly  the  way  John  had  envisioned  it,  but 
then,  the  outcome  was  hardly  what  Guffy  had  hoped 
for,  either.  As  John  suspected,  he  hasn’t  been  able  to 
count  on  gobblers  making  mistakes  like  that. 
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“Only  in  solitude  do  we  find  ourselves;  and  in  finding  ourselves, 
we  find  in  ourselves  all  our  brothers  in  solitude 

— Miguel  de  Unamuno 
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Precious  property  and  plants  on 
Pender  County's  Shaken  Creek  are 
preserved  thanks  to  conservation- 
ists, hunters  and  the  U.S.  Marines. 

NO  MYTH 

Mermaids  in  North  Carolina?  The 
odd  aquatic  amphibians  known 
as,  sirens  are  a lot  closer  than  you 
ever  imagined. 

SPARKLING  STONE 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  boasts 
many  beautiful,  easily  accessible 
streams  for  trout  fishing,  plus  a few 
harder-to-reach  gems. 
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Exposed  granite  near  the  summit  of  Stone  Mountain  gives 
the  peak  its  name,  but  in  the  streams  at  its  foot  there  are 
trout  treasures  to  be  discovered,  photograph  by 

KIRKENDALL-SPRING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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With  an  otherworldly  call  that  belies  its  size  — and 
frightens  young  campers  silly — the  Eastern  screech- 
owl  is  a common  yet  seldom  seen  resident. 
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O Muse!  What  has  two  legs,  sings,  breathes  both  water 
and  air  and  can  go  years  without  eating?  The  closest 
thing  to  a mermaid  you’ll  ever  see. 
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This  issue  caps  our  ihree-part  series  on  stream  restoration  in  North  Carolina  with  a 
feature  on  work  in  the  Coastal  Plain  (“Sharon’s  Wish,”  p.  26).  Last  year,  frequent  con- 
tributor John  Manuel  pitched  me  the  idea  to  do  a series  on  the  subject.  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  stream  restoration  in  the  state  is  a widespread  undertaking  that  is  quite  different 
across  our  three  geographic  regions. 

“I  have  been  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
restoration  activity  going  on  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  amount  of  money  and  man- 
power being  devoted  to  it,”  John  says.  “I  m 
also  impressed  with  the  variety  of  disci- 
plines involved  in  stream  restoration  — 
engineers,  landscapers,  fisheries  biolo- 
gists, entomologists  and  horticulturalists 
— and  how  they  need  to  coordinate  to 
design  and  construct  a successful  project. 

Restoration  science  is  constantly  evolving 
and  everyone  is  learning  from  each  other.” 

As  mentioned  in  the  February  introduction  to  the  series,  “Revival  on  the  Mitchell,  sci- 
entists in  some  of  these  disciplines  got  together  back  in  the  late  1990s  and  formed  the  N.C. 
Stream  Restoration  Institute,  now  known  as  the  N.C.  State  University  Stream  Restoration 
Program.  The  good  people  at  the  SRP  were  extremely  helpful  in  putting  together  this  series. 
Also  helpful  was  SRP  cofounder  Will  Harman,  who  now  works  for  Baker  Engineering  in  Cary. 

WINC  managing  editor  Mike  Humphries,  graphic  designer  Marsha  Tillett  and  ace  free- 
lance illustrator  Jim  Brown  visited  Harman  to  learn  about  stream  restoration.  The  time  that 
they  invested  paid  off  with  a well- conceived,  well-presented  series  that  thoroughly  covers 
the  basics  of  the  science  in  each  region.  Of  course,  with  the  large  number  of  stream  rest- 
oration projects  going  on  in  North  Carolina  at  any  given  time  an  estimated  200  this 
year — it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  the  groups  restoring  streams  in  the  state. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  stream  restoration  or  know  of  a watercourse  that  needs 
work,  visit  the  SRP  at  http://www.bae.ncsu.edu/programs/extension/wqg/srp  or  call  your 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  district.  But  be  aware:  Stream  restoration  is  so  popular 
now — and  public  funds  for  it  are  still  limited— you  might  have  to  wait  in  line  for  awhile. 


Greg  Jenkins 


JOHN  MANUEL 


In  stream  restoration,  a trackhoe  excavating  a 
waterway  channel  is  a good  thing. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Photophile 

I compliment  you  on  the  2007  Photo  Competi- 
tion issue  (Jan.  2008).  Wow!  The  photos  were 
creative,  beautiful  and  inspiring.  I have  seen  the 
event  depicted  on  the  front  cover  every  fall  for 
the  last  35  years  but  never  thought  to  try  and 
capture  the  annual  migration  of  millions  of  fish. 
Thank  you  for  this  great  photo  issue. 

One  suggestion  for  future  photos  published: 
It  would  be  very  helpful  to  other  photographers 
if  you  had  disclosed  the/-stops,  shutter  speeds 
and  time  of  day  the  photos  were  taken.  Not 
everyone  can  take  these  excellent  photos,  but 
we  can  always  try. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  great  magazine. 

Don  Harris 
Wilmington 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  Don.  For  the  first 
three  years  of  the  competition,  we  did  not  provide 
that  information  because  we  were  able  to  get  it 
from  only  about  half  of  the  winners.  We  felt  that 
including  this  info  for  some  but  not  all  would  be 
inconsistent.  Our  plan  this  year  is  to  gather  as 
much  of  this  info  as  possible  and  publish  it  in  a 
separate  section  at  the  end  of  the  photo  layout. 
That  way  all  of  the  available  technical  informa- 
tion will  be  collected  in  one  place.  Please  check 
out  that  section  in  our  January  2009  issue  feat- 
uring the  winners,  and  let  us  know  what  you  think. 
If  you  want  to  enter  the  competition  this  year, 
check  www.ncwildlife.org  for  the  rules  in  May. 
The  entry  period  will  run/rom  June  1 to  Sept.  15. 


Duck  Tracks 

I would  like  to  personally 
thank  Wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  excellent  publi- 
cation that  you  provide  to 
the  citizens  of  our  state. 

Not  only  am  I a lifetime  sub- 
scriber, but  my  wife  and  I 
have  given  a number  of  gift 
subscriptions  to  friends  and 
family.  Your  article  in  the 
February  2008  issue  on  the 
challenges  of  the  pintail  popu- 
lation, "Tracking  an  Enigma” 
by  Doug  Howell  and  Jim  Wilson,  was  very  infor- 
mative. The  pintail  migration  patterns  and  the 
environmental  effects  that  played  a role  in  the 
yearlong  tracking  of  the  Northern  pintail  hen 
known  as  55005  had  a very  unique  perspective. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  number  of  projects 
here  in  North  Carolina  that  through  coopera- 
tive efforts  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  £ r Wildlife 
Service  are  resulting  in  the  preservation  of  key 
wintering  grounds  and  habitat  for  our  water- 
fowl  populations.  The  efforts  of  our  organiza- 
tions today  will  result  in  positive  experiences 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  future. 

J.  Lee  Warren  Jr.,  State  Chairman 
N.C.  Ducks  Unlimited 
Fayetteville 

Curious  Like  a Fox 

The  article  "Fleeting  Foxes”  by  Dedi  McHam  in 
your  February  2008  issue  was  well  written  and 
interesting.  The  facts  and  illustrations  provi- 
ded in  your  article  "How  Do  Cray  Foxes  Climb 
Trees?”  by  Clyde  Sorenson  and  Jim  Brown 
complemented  McHam's  article  and  this  issue. 

In  that  I have  been  a hunter  and  outdoor 
person  for  more  than  60  years,  I want  to  share 
with  you  the  following:  1)  Several  years  ago  in 
an  outdoor  publication  (I  can't  recall  which  one), 
I read  that  the  gray  fox  was  long  ago  a member 
of  the  cat  family  and  red  fox  is  a descendant  of 
the  dog  family.  2)  Over  many  years,  I have 
observed  gray  foxes  trotting  much  of  the  time 
they  are  moving,  while  I have  never  seen  a red 


fox  trot  — they  gallop  like  a dog.  3)  I have  often 
wondered  why  the  two  breeds  do  not  mated 
would  be  interested  in  input  from  the  pros. 

Ph ares  S.  Nye 
Raleigh 

Chris  Lasher,  Animal  Management  Supervisor, 
N.C.  Zoo:  Evolutionary  science  is  based  on  fossil 
record  and  genetic  makeup.  One  of  the  worst 
things  you  can  do  is  look  at  the  animals  we  have 
now  and  guess  where  they  came  from  based  on 
their  physical  characteristics  and  behavior.  Two 
different  animals  evolving  in  the  same  environ- 
ment could  look  quite  similar  after  a million 
years.  This  could  be  what  happened  with  foxes. 

Cray  and  red  foxes  are  both  canids,  but  they 
are  separate  species  that  evolved  very  differ- 
ently. Red  foxes  are  members  of  the  genus  Vulpes 
and  are  related  to  "true"/oxes  such  as  the  artic, 
fennec  and  kit  foxes.  The  gray  fox  evolved  on  its 
own  line  separate  from  other  canids  such  as  true 
foxes  or  wolves  (dogs  are  considered  a domes- 
ticated subspecies  of  wolf).  The  gray  fox’s  cat- 
like characteristics,  such  as  its  eyes,  gait  and 
ability  to  climb  trees,  were  developed  to  fill  an 
ecological  niche.  Evolutionarily  speaking,  canids 
are  actually  more  closely  related  to  ursids  (bears) 
thanfelids  (cats),  which  split  off  on  their  own 
evolutionary  line  long,  long  ago. 

Because  red  and  gray  foxes  are  not  closely 
related  species,  they  do  not  mate.  Even  if  a red 
and  gray  fox  were  to  breed,  the  union  would 
likely  not  produce  an  offspring — the  two  foxes 
are  too  different  genetically. 

Reading  Dedi  McHam's  article  "Fleeting  Foxes,” 

I remembered  my  surprise  57  years  ago  when  on 
two  occasions  foxes  responded  to  my  efforts  to 
call  turkeys.  I was  hunting  in  the  William  B. 
Bankhead  National  Forest  in  north  Alabama.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  two  foxes  showed  up, 
one  to  my  right  rear  and  one  to  my  left  side.  The 
one  on  my  left  was  a light  yellow  or  cream  color. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  no  gobblers  showed  up  on 
either  occasion. 

A.P.  /Mustian  Jr. 

Winston-Salem 


etters  should ^ sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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With  an  otherworldly  call  that  belies  its  size,  the  Eastern  screech-owl 
is  a common  yet  seldom  seen  resident. 


I sat  up  in  my  sleeping  bag,  staring  into 
the  darkness,  every  hair  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  standing  on  end.  Something 
outside  my  tent  had  woken  me  from  a bliss- 
ful sleep.  Unsure  of  what  I had  heard,  1 sat 
absolutely  still,  listening  intently  for  any 
sound  that  would  give  me  a clue  as  to  what 
strange  creature  was  lurking  outside. 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  such  a situation 
knows  that  your  mind  begins  to  play  all  kinds 
of  silly  tricks  on  you.  Visions  of  maniacal, 
machete -wielding  serial  killers  flashed 
through  my  brain,  as  did  huge,  rabid,  slob- 
bering grizzly  bears  eager  to  tear  me  limb 
from  limb.  Such  is  the  imagination  of  a 12- 
year-old-boy  camping  in  the  woods  in  the 
middle  of  a moonlit  night  miles  away  from 
the  safety  of  home.  Two  hours  of  ghost  stories 
told  around  the  campfire  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing had  not  helped  matters,  either. 

The  call  rang  out  again,  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  and  sending  shivers  down 
my  spine  once  more.  It  was  a plaintive, 
descending  trill  that  sounded  like  some 


banshee  released  from  the  depths  of  an 
underground  tomb.  1 glanced  over  at  my 
friend,  curled  up  in  his  sleeping  bag  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tent,  sound  asleep  and  obliv- 
ious to  the  terror  that  lurked  just  outside. 
Working  up  as  much  courage  as  I could 
muster,  I cautiously  unzipped  the  opening 
to  our  tent  and,  with  trembling  hands, 
scanned  the  darkness  with  my  flashlight.  The 
suddenness  with  which  my  light  caught  the 
eye  shine  from  a nearby  longleaf  pine  limb 
caused  me  to  mutter  an  expletive  under  my 
breath  and  almost  lose  control  of  an  impor- 
tant bodily  function. 

Once  I got  over  my  initial  shock,  I focused 
the  beam  of  my  flashlight  again  on  the  eye 
shine.  Staring  back  at  me  was  a diminutive 
gray  owl  with  tall  ear  tufts.  How  such  a haunt- 
ing, eerie  sound  could  emanate  from  such  a 
small  creature  still  baffles  me.  That  encounter 
on  a warm  evening  so  many  summers  ago 
was  my  first  with  a wild  Eastern  screech-owl. 
It  sparked  an  interest  in  the  little  owls  that  I 
continue  to  explore  to  this  day. 


written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 
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From  mountains  to  sea 

The  Eastern  screech-owl,  Megascops  asio, 
is  found  throughout  North  Carolina,  from 
spruce-covered  mountains  to  coastal  mari- 
time forests.  In  the  Sandhills  of  Moore  County 
that  I call  home,  screech-owls  are  common 
permanent  residents  often  found  in  mixed 
woods  of  pine  and  turkey  oak,  along  golf 
courses,  in  suburban  parks  and  even  in  ceme- 
teries. The  screech-owl  exhibits  two  main 
color  phases,  red  and  gray,  though  sometimes 
an  intermediate  brown  form  is  observed. 

Due  to  its  nocturnal  habits,  few  people 
ever  encounter  this  woodland  gnome.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  spend  time  outdoors  dur- 
ing evening  hours,  especially  in  the  spring, 
the  screech-owl’s  two  distinctive,  unique 
calls  can  become  familiar.  One,  a mournful, 
descending  whinny,  sounds  somewhat  like 
a horse.  The  other  call  consists  of  a series  of 
rapid,  hollow,  vibrating  notes  that  carry  well 
in  the  open.  Both  calls  have  an  otherworldly 
quality  and  can  instill  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
some  people,  especially  scared  12-year-olds. 
Cultures  throughout  human  history  have 
feared  the  calls  of  owls,  believing  the  sounds 
to  be  harbingers  of  death. 


Standing  about  B to  9 inches  tall,  with  a 
wingspan  of  20  inches,  the  screech-owl  is 
not  much  larger  than  a robin.  What  it  lacks 
in  size  it  more  than  makes  up  for  in  preda- 
tory prowess.  The  screech-owl  has  the  most 
varied  diet  of  any  species  of  North  American 
owl,  feeding  on  insects,  songbirds,  rodents, 
snakes  and  even  fish.  Once,  under  the  light 
of  a full  moon,  I watched  a pair  of  screech- 
owls  return  to  their  nest  cavity  with  mouth- 
fuls of  large  moths  to  feed  their  young.  On 
another  occasion,  I found  a pair  of  cardinal 
wings  underneath  a large  nest  box  that  con- 
tained a roosting  screech-owl. 

The  screech-owl’s  hunting  success  can  be 
attributed  to  its  unusual  morphology.  Like  all 
species  of  owls,  the  screech-owl  has  a broad, 
round  head  with  two  large,  forward-facing 
eyes.  Forward-facing  eyes  give  the  owls  per- 
fect binocular  vision,  allowing  them  to  main- 
tain excellent  depth  perception  and  judge 
distances  to  potential  prey  accurately.  Large 
eyes  are  also  an  advantage  for  their  nocturnal 
habits.  Studies  have  shown  that  owls  can  see 
10  to  100  times  better  than  humans  in  dim 
light.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  owls  see  per- 
fectly well  during  daylight  hours.  Although 
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their  eyes  are  huge,  they  are  fixed  in  their 
sockets.  In  order  for  owls  to  see 
on  either  side,  therefore,  they 
must  turn  their  heads.  To 
compensate,  owls  have 
extra  vertebrae  in  their 
necks,  allowing  them 
to  turn  their  heads 
270  degrees  in  either 
direction  in  one 
smooth  motion. 

Surrounding  the 
eyes  is  a large,  feathered 
facial  disk  that  helps  direct 
sound  to  the  ears.  Owls  have 
the  largest  and  most  highly 
developed  ears  of  any  type  of 
bird.  The  ears  of  a screech- 
owl  are  set  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  arranged  with 
one  higher  than  the  other. 

This  asymmetry  allows  the 
screech-owl  to  triangulate 
on  its  prey  at  incredible  dis- 
tances. Sitting  atop  a screech- 
owl’s  head  is  a pair  of  ear 
tufts,  often  mistaken  for  the  owl’s  true  ears. 
The  function  of  these  tufts  is  not  entirely 
known.  Perhaps  they  play  a role  in  commu- 
nication or  act  as  camouflage,  disrupting  an 
owl’s  outline  on  a tree  limb.  Owl  feathers 
have  a soft,  almost  velvetlike  quality.  The 
leading  edge  of  each  primary  wing  feather  is 
serrated  to  muffle  sound  as  air  passes  over  the 
wing.  This  allows  the  owls  to  fly  in  complete 
silence,  undetected  by  prey. 

The  screech-owl  has  small  but  powerful 
talons  with  outer  toes  that  are  highly  move- 
able,  so  prey  cannot  easily  wriggle  from  its 
grasp.  Its  legs  are  covered  in  feathers,  pre- 
venting sound  when  its  talons  are  extended. 
All  of  these  physical  traits  make  the  screech- 
owl  the  tiny  terror  of  the  night — at  least  to 
mice,  moths  and  preteen  boys. 

Listening  in  the  dark 

More  than  22  years  have  passed  since  my  early 
encounter  with  the  screech-owl  outside  my 
tent.  During  that  time,  I have  logged  dozens  of 
hours  looking  for  the  owls  in  forests  through- 
out the  state.  Owling  is  a popular  pastime 
among  birders  and  naturalists  alike.  It  usually 
consists  of  heading  out  to  the  nearest  wood- 
lot  around  dusk  and  listening  quietly  for  call- 
ing birds.  The  screech-owl  nests  during  the 
spring,  and  it  is  then  that  I often  hear  it. 


Unfortunately,  most  of  the  screech-owls 
1 have  encountered  over  ihe  years 
were  not  alive  but  found  dead 
alongside  a highway.  The 
Eastern  screech-owl  fre- 
quently hunts  road 
rights-of-way  and  is 
often  hit  by  cars.  A 
technique  I use  to 
observe  live  owls  in 
the  field  is  to  walk  the 
woods  near  my  home 
quietly,  looking  for  the 
daytime  roosts  of  the  owl. 
The  screech-owl  does  not 
build  nests.  Instead,  it  takes 
up  residence  in  abandoned 
woodpecker  holes  and  nat- 
urally occurring  tree  cavities. 

To  find  the  roosts,  I typ- 
ically scan  every  hole  in  a 
wooded  area.  Tree  cavities 
facing  the  sun  on  a cool  win- 
ter day  can  be  productive. 
One  winter  day  in  2006, 
while  driving  down  a dirt 
road  through  the  Sandhills  Game  Land,  I 
glanced  out  my  window  at  an  old  red-cock- 
aded  woodpecker  cavity  just  off  the  road, 
and  a patch  of  red  caught  my  eye.  Stopping 
my  truck  and  picking  up  a pair  of  binocu- 
lars, I saw  a red-phase  screech-owl  sitting  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cavity,  eyes  closed,  soak- 
ing up  sunshine.  On  another  occasion,  a resi- 
dent in  Pinehurst  described  a screech-owl 
that  was  roosting  in  an  old  woodpecker  cav- 
ity 20  feet  off  the  ground  in  an  oak  tree  along 
a power  line  cutover  behind  her  house.  When 
I visited  the  site,  she  pointed  to  the  cavity  and 
said,  “There’s  Ollie,”  a name  she  had  affec- 
tionately given  the  owl  after  watching  it  over 
several  weeks. 

Stare  as  I might,  I could  not  see  the  bird, 
for  it  exhibited  one  of  the  most  amazing  dis- 
plays of  camouflage  I have  ever  seen  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Only  after  fixing  my  eyes 
on  the  cavity  for  several  minutes  did  I see  a 
gray-phase  screech-owl  finally  appear  in  my 
field  of  view.  It  was  like  looking  at  a Magic 
Eye  painting.  I spent  two  hours  photograph- 
ing the  bird  as  it  sat  quietly  in  the  entrance  of 
its  cavity.  Blue  jays  and  crows,  birds  that  typ- 
ically harass  birds  of  prey  such  as  owls,  landed 
on  the  tree  where  the  owl  was  roosting  but 
failed  to  notice  Ollie.  That’s  how  good  its 
camouflage  was.  The  photos  I took  that  day  of 


STARE  AS  I MIGHT 
I COULD  NOT  SEE 
THE  BIRD,  FOR  IT 
EXHIBITED  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST 
AMAZING  DISPLAYS 
OF  CAMOUFLAGE  I 
HAVE  EVER  SEEN... 


The  Eastern  screech-owl  has  two  primary 
color  phases,  gray  (far  left)  and  red  (top). 
Both  provide  effective  camouflage.  Owls 
regurgitate  indigestible  parts  of  their 
prey,  such  as  bones  and  fur,  in  pellets 
(immediately  below). 
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How  Do  Owls  Catch  Their  Prey 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


Screech-owls  often  hunt  near  highways, 
which  leads  to  their  deaths  in  collisions 
with  vehicles  (top).  This  one-tufted 
screech-owl  male  (above)  raised  two 
chicks  on  his  own  after  his  mate  was  hit 
by  a vehicle. 


Ollie  camouflaged  against  the  bark  of  the  oak 
tree,  in  plain  view  yet  out  of  sight,  arc  among 
my  favorites  1 have  taken  of  the  species. 


Reading  the  pellets 

Another  technique  1 often  use  to  find  roosting 
owls  is  to  check  around  the  base  of  the  trees 
for  pellets  and  for  whitewash  caused  by  the 
birds'  droppings.  Screech-owls  typically  swal- 
low their  prey  whole.  Parts  of  the  meal  that 
cannot  be  digested,  such  as  bone,  fur  and 
feathers,  are  coughed  up  in  tiny,  odorless  pel- 
lets. These  pellets  are  scattered  on  the  forest 
floor  underneath  a favorite  perch  or  cavity. 

Though  most  readers  will  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  sifting  through  owl  vomit,  doing 
so  will  reveal  a wealth  of  information  about 
an  owl’s  feeding  habits  and  behavior.  It  makes 
a great  science  project  for  a kid,  as  it  did  for 
me  in  high  school.  Sifting  through  owl  pellets 
and  looking  for  the  birds  in  their  natural 
habitat  surely  beats  spending  hours  indoors 
playing  video  games  or  watching  television. 

Once  a roost  cavity  is  found,  it  is  a good 
idea  to  keep  checking  it  because  a screech-owl 
will  often  use  the  same  cavity  over  a period 
of  years.  The  bird  also  read- 
ily takes  up  residence  in 
wood  duck  boxes  and  other 
large  nest  boxes.  I built  a 
nest  box  my  freshman  year 
of  high  school  and  hung  it 
in  my  parents’  yard  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  a 
screech-owl.  For  19  years 
I waited,  but  none  showed 
up.  Finally,  while  walking 
through  my  parents’  yard 
in  the  spring  of  2007, 1 
noticed  dozens  of  songbirds  going  berserk 
near  the  box.  1 hurried  over  and  discovered 
a red-phase  screech-owl  staring  back  at  me. 
Success  after  so  many  years!  Mom  and  Dad 
observed  the  bird  throughout  the  summer 
but  could  not  tell  if  it  raised  any  young 
in  the  box. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  1 have 
heard  about  screech-owls  using  nest  boxes 
involved  a pair  of  individuals  that  nested  in 
the  backyard  of  John  and  Linda  Konold  of 
Moore  County.  Screech-owls  mate  for  life, 
and  the  pair  that  nested  in  the  Konolds’ 
yard  successfully  raised  young  each  spring 
for  several  years. 

During  the  spring  of  2006,  the  pair  was 
raising  two  chicks  in  the  nest  box  when 


THOUGH  MOST 
READERS  WILL 
CRINGE  AT  THE 
THOUGHT  OF 
SIFTING  THROUGH 
OWL  VOMIT  DOING 
SO  WILL  REVEAL  A 
WEALTH  OF 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT  AN  OWLS 
FEEDING  HABITS  AND 
BEHAVIOR 


tragedy  struck.  Linda  phoned  to  say  that  the 
female  was  found  on  the  highway  in  front  of 
their  house,  struck  and  killed  by  an  automo- 
bile, likely  while  hunting  food  for  her  young. 
Her  mate,  easily  recognized  by  the  lack  of  an 
ear  tuft  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  was  left 
with  the  burden  of  raising  two 
fast-growing  chicks  on  his 
own.  We  feared  that  the 
chicks  would  be  abandoned, 
and  closely  monitored  the 
nest  box  the  following  days 
to  see  what  would  transpire. 

Our  fears  proved  un- 
founded. The  male  regularly 
brought  food  items  to  his 
chicks,  both  of  which  fledged 
successfully  a few  weeks  later. 

In  spring  2007,  the  one-tufted 
male  was  observed  with  a new  mate  and  once 
again  raised  a family  in  the  Konolds’  nest  box. 

As  April  approaches,  I roam  the  woods 
near  my  house  looking  for  roosting  owls.  I 
plan  on  visiting  my  parents’  yard  to  see  if 
the  red  screech-owl  will  once  again  use  the 
nest  box  I placed  there  so  many  years  ago.  I 
eagerly  await  updates  on  the  one-tufted  owl 
in  the  Konolds’  backyard.  And  I can  promise 
you  this:  As  I stand  in  the  woods  just  after 
sunset  this  spring  listening  to  the  eerie  calls 
from  the  tiny  owls  echoing  through  the  night, 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  will  be 
standing  on  end.  ^ 

Todd  Pusser  is  a marine  biologist,  a photogra- 
pher and  a frequent  contributor  to  W1NC. 
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GREAT  THINGS  HAPPENED  when  the  nature 

CONSERVANCY,  A DEDICATED  LANDOWNER,  A HUNT  CLUB 
AND  THE  U.S.  MARINES  TEAMED  UP  TO  PRESERVE  A SLICE  OF 
PRISTINE  SAVANNA  IN  PENDER  COUNTY.  THE  SHAKEN  CREEK 
PRESERVE  NOW  PROTECTS  RARE  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 


WRITTEN  BY  JACK  IGELMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  MELISSA  McGAW 


Soon  after  Hervey  Mclver  settled  in  as 
a land  acquisition  manager  at  The 
Nature  Conservancy  in  Durham  in 
the  fall  of  1997,  he  met  with  a Pender  County 
landowner.  Billy  Blanchard  had  contacted 
Mclver ’s  organization  to  deed  50  acres  to  the 
conservancy’s  Neck  Savanna  Preserve.  On 
their  way  to  visit  the  site,  Blanchard  detoured 
Mclver  through  another  parcel  of  his  hold- 
ing in  the  Shaken  Creek  watershed,  at  the 
time  part  of  several  tracts  that  enveloped  the 
Wallace  Deer  Club  near  Jacksonville.  The 
conservationist  was  struck  by  what  he  saw. 


I 

— 
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Shaken  Creek  Preserve  contains  dozens  of  plants  found 
only  in  savanna  habitat  (center),  such  as  the  purple 
pitcher  plant  (left)  and  crow  poison. 


“Billy  talked  about  how  special  Shaken 
Creek  was,”  Mclver  recalls  of  his  initial  visit. 
| “I  was  stunned  by  how  unusually  intact  it 
was,  and  the  beauty  of  the  longleaf  ridges  and 
savannas.  I thought  there  might  be  some 
: 1 species  present  that  have  become  rare.” 
Mclver  asked  Blanchard  for  permission 
1 to  visit  Shaken  Creek  once  more.  Several 
months  later,  he  and  Richard  LeBlond,  an 
inventory  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Natural 
e Heritage  Program,  returned.  What  they 
found  was  an  extraordinarily  unblemished 
chunk  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  “1  absolutely 


knew  that  this  area  needed  to  be  protected,” 
said  Mclver.  At  the  time,  he  didn’t  fathom 
that  he  was  launching  a once-in-a-career 
conservation  project. 

In  early  2007,  The  Nature  Conservancy 
(TNC)  closed  on  the  final  two  tracts  of  land 
to  cap  the  6,050-acre  Shaken  Creek  Pre- 
serve. The  relatively  compact  preserve  is 
one  of  the  most  intact  examples  of  longleaf 
pine  savanna — with  more  biological  diver- 
sity— anywhere  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
north  of  Florida.  But  assembling  this  unique 
preserve  of  land  in  its  natural  state  wasn’t  a 


pushover.  It  took  Mclver ’s  persistence  and 
a serendipitous  arrangement  of  fire-sawy 
hunters,  good  timing  and  an  unlikely  ally: 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  line  of  fire 

The  strip  malls  along  N.C.  24  near  Camp 
Lejeune’s  main  gate  in  Jacksonville  are  bulg- 
ing with  a seemingly  unending  array  of  bar- 
bershops and  tattoo  parlors.  After  all,  Lejeune 
is  the  second  largest  Marine  base  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  with  roughly  43,000 
Marines  who  devour  haircuts  and  tattoos 
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like  a child  does  candy.  But  unionists  and 
barbers  aren’t  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
spirited  Lejeunc  Marines;  the  base  is  also 
a safe  haven  for  the  federally  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

Though  a Marine  training  facility  may 
not  seem  ideal  for  the  survival  of  endan- 
gered animals,  in  fact,  it  is.  Camp  Lejeune 
is  known  to  have  one  ol  the  healthiest  pop- 
ulations of  the  woodpecker  in  the  United 
States.  Although  there  are  training  areas  of 
abject  destruction,  of  the  126,000  acres  of 
land  at  Lejeune,  100,000  acres  are  forested 
— often  in  a natural  and  open  state  due  to 
regular  fire.  That  makes  the  land  well  suited 
for  training  purposes,  in  addition  to  being 
the  woodpecker’s  favored  habitat:  mature 
clusters  of  open  pine  forest. 

The  abundance  of  the  small  birds  on  base 
complicates  training  and  maneuvers  for  the 
Marines.  The  first  thorough  inventory  of  the 
woodpecker’s  habitat  was  completed  in  1986 
and  revealed  32  clusters  of  woodpeckers 
scattered  on  base.  An  active  cluster  covers, 
on  average,  10  acres  and  must  be  avoided  by 
troops  at  all  times,  since  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA)  prohibits  the  disruption 
of  the  woodpecker’s  living  space. 

“We  have  an  affirmative  mandate  to  con- 
serve and  recover  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker,” said  John  Townson,  a civilian 
Marine  and  natural  resource  manager  for 
Camp  Lejeune.  So  rather  than  complain 
about  the  ESA,  the  marines  were  gung-ho  to 
embrace  it.  “It’s  in  our  ethos  to  take  things 
to  the  limit,”  said  2nd  Lt.  Craig  Thomas,  a 
base  media  officer.  Currently  there  are  78 
active  clusters  of  the  birds,  and  there  is  hope 
that  their  habitat  will  eventually  support  , 
173  — enough  to  remove  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  from  the  endangered  species 
list  and  ease  training  restrictions  on  base. 

Most  people  wouldn’t  mistake  the  Marines 
for  an  environmental  group,  yet  species  pro- 
tection isn’t  off  their  radar.  “We’re  not  a con- 
servation organization,”  said  Townson,  “but 
it  is  a tool  to  support  our  mission.” 

Appreciation  for  a special  place 
Though  the  military  and  conservation  groups 
may  have  faced  off  in  the  past,  TNC  and  the 
Marines  have  discovered  a mutually  bene- 
ficial objective.  The  Shaken  Creek  Preserve 
and  Camp  Lejeune  are  part  of  a corridor  of 
several  natural  areas  that  stretches  down  the 


Atlantic  coast  from  the  Pamlico  River  to  the 
Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  and  30  miles 
inland.  The  range  of  natural  areas  is  known  as 
Onslow  Bight,  but  geologically  it  lies  on  the 
Cape  Fear  Arch  — a plateau  of  land  that  is  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  rest  ol  the  Coastal 
Plain.  It  has  been  above  sea  level  lor  a 
longer  period,  and  therefore  Shaken  Creek 
has  an  older  history  and  distinctive  soil 
qualities  that  allow  it  to  harbor  extremely 
rare  natural  communities.  Although  Shaken 
Creek  does  not  abut  Camp  Lejeune,  its 


location  is  vital  to  link  the  base  with  100,000 
acres  of  two  state-managed  game  lands: 
Angola  Bay  and  Holly  Shelter. 

Though  its  ecological  significance  sets  it 
apart,  for  many  it’s  just  another  boring  obsta- 
cle on  the  way  to  Topsail  Island.  “Shaken 
Creek  is  totally  unsexy  to  anyone  except 
hunters  and  nature  fans,”  admits  Mclver, 
alluding  to  the  dozens  of  rare  plants  such  as 
Cooley’s  meadow  rue,  golden  sedge  and 
possibly  other  species  yet  to  be  identified. 
Still,  the  rare  savannas  of  Shaken  Creek 
Preserve  certainly  are  not  unpleasant.  “One 
could  do  worse  than  acres  of  pitcher  plants, 
orchids  and  flytraps  beneath  an  open  canopy 
of  pond  cypress  and  longleaf  pine,”  adds 
biologist  LeBlond. 


In  November,  the  open  fields  of  the 
savannas  are  covered  in  a wispy,  rich  layer 
of  golden,  waist-high  wiregrass  that  seems 
light  and  soft  like  an  infant’s  hair.  Among 
the  grasses  are  a handful  of  scattered  long- 
leaf  pines  with  crooked  branches  and  bushy 
caps  of  green  needles.  The  savannas  are  park- 
like and  natural  — orderly,  but  wild. 

Shaken  Creek  is  the  only  known  site  in 
North  Carolina  with  all  four  types  of  Outer 
Coastal  Plain  pine  savanna.  Two  of  these 
longleaf  pine  savannas — the  very  wet  clay 
pine  savanna  and  the  pleea  flat  savanna — 
are  extremely  rare.  The  landscape’s  habitat 
diversity  allows  more  plant  and  animal 
species  to  thrive  there  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  state’s  Coastal  Plain.  In  all,  there  are 
20  rare  plant  and  animal  species.  And  it  is 
the  only  place  in  North  Carolina  with  four 
species  listed  on  the  federally  endangered 
list,  including  three  plants  and  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker. 

Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  longleaf 
pine  savannas  has  dwindled  due  to  logging,  , 
agriculture  and  development.  Shaken  Creek  | 
may  have  been  unappealing  for  these  uses 
because  it  is  wet  and  remote.  The  fact  that  the 
area  retained  its  biological  distinctiveness 
turned  out  to  be  good  fortune.  The  land  that  ; 
is  now  the  Shaken  Creek  Preserve  was  owned  j 
in  part  by  hunters  who  collectively  formed 
the  Wallace  Deer  Club.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  I 
catastrophic  fire  and  to  maintain  the  habitat  j 
and  hunting  value  of  the  land,  the  hunters 
replicated  the  natural  cycle  of  fire  with  con-  i 
trolled  burns.  “Lack  of  fire  is  a huge  threat  j 
to  communities  such  as  these,”  said  Mclver.  ; 
“It’s  pure  luck  that  it  was  managed  the  way  j 
it  has  been.” 

For  decades,  the  burns  helped  maintain 
the  natural  diversity  of  the  longleaf  pine 
savannas.  Many  of  the  grasses  and  plants  on : 
the  savanna,  such  as  wiregrass,  are  depen- 
dent on  fire  to  flower.  Without  the  stimulus  j 
of  fire,  the  wiregrass  won’t  thrive,  and  infre- 
quent  fires  allow  savannas  to  become  over- 
grown with  woody  plants  and  burn  with 
greater  intensity,  killing  the  longleaf  pines 
and  allowing  nonsavanna  species  to  take 
hold  and  transform  the  unique  communities. 

Sadly,  the  art  of  fire  was  beginning  to 
fizzle  out.  For  one  thing,  the  hazards  and  j 
liability  of  burns  may  have  discouraged  the 
practice.  But  also,  said  Mclver,  “the  people  i 
who  knew  how  to  do  it  well  were  aging  out. 
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Regular  burning  has  encour- 
aged regeneration  of  pond 
pines  (opposite  page)  and  long- 
leaf  pines  on  Shaken  Creek's 
spacious  savannas.  A few  plants 
found  at  the  preserve  include 
(top,  from  left)  common  grass- 
pink,  spreading  pogonia  and 
blue  butterwort. 

Protection  specialist  Hervey 
Mclver  (left)  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  botanist 
Richard  LeBlond  of  the  N.C. 
Natural  Heritage  Program 
represented  conservation 
groups  in  the  effort  to  identify 
rare  species  at  Shaken  Creek 
and  protect  the  property. 

Trumpet  pitcher  plants  reach 
for  the  sky  in  an  open  savanna 
at  Shaken  Creek  Preserve. 


The  initial  contract  ultimately  served  as  a model  for  the  other  tracts 
The  deal  wouldn’t  have  happened  without  the  hunting  rights. 
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As  a result,  until  TNC  took  control,  a few 
years  passed  without  humans  to  help  with 
burning.  Shaken  Creek  was  becoming  over- 
grown, endangering  some  of  the  savannas 
that  dazzled  Mclver  in  1997.  Mclver  under- 
stood that  he  had  to  act  with  urgency  to  pre- 
serve the  intact  savannas. 

During  his  initial  meeting  with  Mclver, 
landowner  Blanchard  was  excited  by  the  - 
interest  in  Shaken  Creek  and  the  species 
inventories  that  followed.  Perhaps  no  living 
person  had  more  history  in  the  area  than 
Blanchard,  who  died  in  March  2007  at  age 
88.  He  recalled  that  his  father  purchased 
nearly  1,500  acres  of  the  watershed  in  1933 
for  $3.35  per  acre. 

“When  1 was  young,  there  wasn’t  much  for 
a little  boy  to  do  but  play  in  the  woods,”  said 
Blanchard,  who  was  among  the  first  to  intro- 
duce controlled  burns  at  Shaken  Creek  six  dec- 
ades ago.  The  bulletin  at  Blanchard’s  memor- 
ial service  said  that  “nothing  suited  Billy  better 
than  spending  time  in  the  woods.”  Blanchard’s 
burning  program  might  have  helped  save  the 
tract  during  a 1986  fire  that  burned  73,000 


acres  in  the  area,  almost  all  of  them  at  adja- 
cent Holly  Shelter  Game  Land.  With  minimal 
early  successional  growth  on  the  site,  the 
wildfire  had  insufficient  fuel  to  spread  there. 

Still,  another  two  years  passed  after  their 
first  meeting  before  Mclver  proposed  that  the 
watershed  be  considered  for  permanent 
conservation.  “His  reaction  was  quiet  and 
serious,”  Mclver  said  of  his  proposal  to 
Blanchard.  “1  wasn’t  sure  if  I had  blown  it.” 

He  hadn’t;  Blanchard  was  willing  to  talk 
with  TNC.  However,  it  wasn’t  that  simple. 
The  majority  of  the  watershed  was  divided 
into  two  large  tracts  with  nearly  30  share- 
holders, some  of  them  with  a frosty  attitude 
toward  conservation  groups. 

Turning  doubt  into  success 
Shaken  Creek  is  close  enough  to  Camp  Leje- 
une  to  hear  and  feel  the  rumble  of  artillery 
strikes.  But  rather  than  disrupting  the  har- 
mony of  its  neighbors,  the  Marine  Corps 
wants  to  protect  them.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  recognized  incompatible 
development  near  bases  as  a major  strain  on 


its  mission.  Though  Marines  seldom  train 
beyond  base  boundaries,  the  encroachment  ; 
of  homes  may  add  future  training  restric- 
tions and  create  conflicts  with  landowners.  ; 
It  also  puts  a squeeze  on  species  such  as  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker.  “The  less  pres- 
sure on  their  habitat,  the  less  pressure  on  us  ,! 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  their  recovery,”  said  ' 
Marine  natural  resource  manager  Townson.  ; 

In  2003  Congress  gave  military  bases  per-  I 
mission  to  establish  buffer  zones  beyond 
their  boundaries.  Camp  Lejeune  is  budgeted 
to  acquire  conservation  easements  within 
its  buffer  through  willing  transactions.  The 
legislative  authority  also  gave  the  Marines 
the  ability  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
partners  to  ensure  compatible  land  use.  But 
efforts  were  already  under  way.  In  2001  the  1 
Marine  Corps,  led  by  Townson,  spearheaded 
an  effort  to  collaborate  with  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  conserving  land  and 
species  around  the  base.  The  result  was  the 
Onslow  Bight  Conservation  Forum,  with  13 
partners  signing  on,  one  of  which  was  TNC. I 
One  purpose  of  the  group  was  to  alleviate  , 
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developmental  pressure  around  the  base  that 
would  squeeze  the  corps’  ability  to  defend 
the  Constitution. 

At  the  time,  Shaken  Creek  wasn’t  a top 
priority  for  the  corps,  and  it  did  not  receive 
funds  for  the  easements.  However,  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  authorized  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund  in  2004  to 
borrow  funds  earmarked  for  acquiring  land 
within  military  buffer  zones.  The  first  grant 
was  awarded  to  TNC  to  purchase  conserva- 
tion easements  at  Shaken  Creek.  With  $4.2 
million  in  hand  from  the  trust  fund  and 
other  sources,  Mclver  then  faced  the  hurdle 
of  finding  willing  sellers. 

“There  are  not  a lot  of  places  like  Shaken 
Creek,”  said  Robert  Swinson,  the  president  of 
the  Wallace  Deer  Club  and  a member  since 
1964  who  has  been  hunting  the  land  since  the 
| early  1960s.  Born  in  the  Maple  Hill  commu- 
nity next  to  Shaken  Creek,  he  now  lives  25 
miles  away  in  Hampstead  and  hunts  the  land 
1 every  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  dur- 
j ing  hunting  season.  “I  had  mixed  feelings  to 
begin  with.  We  bought  this  land  to  hunt — 
we  never  intended  to  sell.” 

The  hunt  club  was  established  in  the  1920s 
and  included  a handful  of  owners  who  held 
shares  in  the  undivided  land.  The  majority 
i of  Shaken  Creek  was  divided  into  two  large 
tracts  — the  O’Berry  tract  and  the  Ellington- 
Guy  tract.  Over  the  decades,  shares  were 
passed  down  through  generations  or  sold 
to  other  people,  further  complicating  the 
ownership  arrangement. 

The  larger  O’Berry  tract’s  3,500  acres 
J | held  the  heart  of  the  natural  area  and  had 
19  individual  owners  holding  20  shares  of 
undivided  interest.  The  smaller  Ellington- 
Guy  tract  had  10  shares,  half  of  which  were 
3 held  by  members  of  the  Blanchard  extended 
family.  The  final  deal  would  require  the  sig- 
nature of  every  shareholder. 


As  part  of  the  negotiations,  the  parties 
agreed  that  TNC  would  purchase  the  land  in 
fee — which  means  having  complete  owner- 
ship— with  the  exception  that  the  hunt  club 
would  retain  exclusive  hunting  and  fishing 
rights.  Those  rights  can  be  inherited  or  sold 
to  other  shareholders,  but  TNC  can  acquire 
the  rights  if  they  are  ever  sold  to  an  outside 
group.  “Mclver  pulled  off  a minor  miracle 
— a Herculean  effort,”  said  Townson. 

The  initial  contract  ultimately  served  as  a 
model  for  the  other  tracts.  “The  deal  wouldn’t 
have  happened  without  the  hunting  rights,” 
said  Swinson,  who,  along  with  Blanchard, 
did  a good  deal  of  the  legwork  to  encourage 
all  of  the  shareholders  to  agree  to  the  deal. 

Although  TNC  has  begun  managing  the 
burns  at  Shaken  Creek,  closings  on  most  of 
the  tracts  occurred  in  2005  and  2006  and  in 
early  2007.  A decade  after  Mclver ’s  first  meet- 


A low  canopy  extends  over 
Shaken  Creek  (opposite  page), 
the  lifeblood  of  the  preserve. 
The  creek  flows  into  Holly  Shel- 
ter Creek,  which  in  turn  flows 
into  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear 
River.  The  6,050-acre  preserve 
helps  link  two  vast  protected 
areas:  100,000  acres  at  Holly 
Shelter  and  Angola  Bay  game 
lands,  and  more  than  150,000 
acres  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

More  plants  found  at  the  Pen- 
der County  site  include  (top, 
from  left)  white  colicroot, 
the  federally  endangered 
golden  sedge  and  broadleaf 
whitetop  sedge. 

If  a plant  can  be  charismatic, 
the  carnivorous  Venus’  flytrap 
(below),  also  found  at  Shaken 
Creek,  fits  that  description. 


ing  with  Blanchard,  the  conservancy  closed 
on  the  two  final  tracts.  “I  still  have  to  remind 
myself  that  it’s  the  best  thing  for  Shaken 
Creek,”  said  Swinson.  “The  land  is  dear  to 
me,  and  I believe  they  will  manage  it  well.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the 
land  swap,  and  other  future  conservation  pro- 
jects at  Onslow  Bight,  are  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  and  the  other  rare  plant  and 
animal  species  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  The 
Shaken  Creek  Preserve  helps  to  stabilize 
and  expand  their  future  habitat  beyond  the 
Lejeune  fence  line.  “This  is  probably  the 
most  biologically  significant  place  I’ve  con- 
tributed to,”  said  LeBlond. 

The  conservation  of  Shaken  Creek  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  reverse  a century  of  land  frag- 
mentation in  coastal  North  Carolina.  Though 
it  is  just  part  of  a much  larger  landscape  — 
in  all,  Onslow  Bight  includes  around  half  a 
million  acres  of  natural  area — Mclver  is  par- 
tial to  the  6,000  acres  he  played  a crucial 
role  in  preserving.  “I  think  that  we  have  to 
get  the  last  of  the  really  good  sites  that  are 
destined  for  the  bulldozer,”  Mclver  said.  “I’m 
afraid  that  the  big  conservation  work  will  be 
done  soon.  I really  don’t  see  anything  left  that 
could  surpass  Shaken  Creek.”  ^ 


Jack  Igelman  is  an  Asheville  writer  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  WINC. 
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O MUSE!  What  has  two  legs,  sings,  breathes  both 
water  and  air  and  can  go  years  without  eating?  The  closest  thing 
to  a mermaid  you'll  ever  see. 


cience  and  mythology  don’t  mix.  Or  do  they? 
One  needn’t  peruse  many  field  guides  before 
realizing  that  early  natural  historians  must 
have  been  huge  fans  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  have 
applied  so  many  names  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy to  creatures  that  live  and  breathe  in  the  waking  world.  Not 
1st  among  these  are  a small  group  of  real-life  mermaids.  Few 
orth  Carolinians  ever  see  them,  though  the  creatures  may  reach  a 
rd  in  length  and  are  common  in  some  habitats.  I tell  of  sirens. 

Sirens  are  amphibians — very  atypical  ones.  Popular  systematics  has 
Ltionally  classified  them  as  salamanders  (order  Cauda ta,  family  Sirenidae), 
herpetologists  have  long  advocated  placing  them  in  their  own  order 
(Meantes) — a reasonable  proposal,  considering  some  of  their  unique  features. 
To  start  with  the  obvious,  sirens  lack  hind  limbs;  they  have  only  a pair  of  small 
forelegs,  each  with  four  toes  (three  in  dwarf  sirens).  Other  anatomical  distinc- 
tions, many  of  them  internal,  abound.  Certain  skeletal  features — most 
notably  their  skull  and  tooth  structures  and  the  haemal  arches  on 
their  tail  vertebrae — differ  markedly  from  those  of  other 
living  amphibians.  The  edges  of  their  jaws  are  sheathed 
in  horn.  Their  kidneys  fuse  in  back.  The  males’ 
spermatozoa  have  a bizarre  structure,  with  two 
flagella.  Amphibians  have  three-chambered 
hearts,  but  a siren’s  ventricle  is  partially  divided 
by  a septum,  almost  like  the  four-chambered 
hearts  of  mammals,  birds  and  some  reptiles.  Their 
skin  contains  certain  unicellular  glands  not  found 
in  other  amphibians.  Biochemical  differences  are 
pronounced;  variation  in  certain  enzymes  suggests  that 
salamanders  and  frogs  are  more  closely  related  than  are 
salamanders  and  sirens. 

not  convinced?  What  if  I told  you  they  talk?  It  may  not  quite  qualify  as  silver- 
tongued  soliloquy,  but  sirens  can  utter  faint  popping  or  yelping  sounds  when  handled  or  otherwise 
stressed.  Underwater,  they  also  emit  series  of  pulsed  clicks,  which  may  serve  to  maintain  terri- 
tories or  otherwise  communicate.  This  behavior  is  likely  the  origin  of  their  mythological  moniker. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  sirens  were  sea  nymphs,  sometimes  described  as  part  woman 
and  part  bird.  They  sang  so  beautifully  that  sailors  were  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  music,  invariably 
meeting  their  deaths  upon  the  rocks  surrounding  the  deceitful  sirens’  island  home.  In  Homer  ’s 
“Odyssey,”  shrewd  Odysseus  bade  his  crew  seal  their  ears  with  beeswax  and  bind  him  to  the  ship’s 
mast  so  he  could  hear  the  sirens  and  live  to  remember  it.  When  he  heard  their  song,  die  hero 
struggled  against  his  bonds,  demanding  his  men  release  him  (but  of  course  they  couldn’t  hear 
him  with  their  ears  sealed).  The  siren  legend  later  evolved  into  more  recent  tales  of  mermaids. 
The  clicking  sounds  made  by  today’s  sirens  would  hardly  be  considered  worth  dying  for,  but 
their  slender,  graceful  forms  (at  least  to  the  highly  imaginative)  might  still  suggest  mermaids, 
with  feathery  gills  for  hair. 


^ Written  by  JE1(F  BEANE 

Photographed  by  TODD  PUSSEK 
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WATER  ONLY,  PLEASE 

Most  amphibians  lead  double  lives,  spending 
part  of  their  life  cycle  on  land  and  part  in 
water.  Sirens  are  strictly  aquatic,  normally 
spending  their  entire  lives  in  water,  like  per- 
manent larvae.  This  is  unusual,  but  not 
unique;  other  North  Carolina  amphibians 
qualifying  as  obligatory  aquatics  include  the 
hellbender  and  our  three  mudpuppy  species. 
Scientists  call  such  permanently  gilled 
amphibians  “perennibranchs.” 

Sirens  are  uniquely  North  American,  found 
only  in  the  eastern  and  central  United  States 
and  a tiny  portion  of  northeastern  Mexico.  At 
least  three  species  are  known,  two  of  which 
occur  in  North  Carolina. 

The  greater  siren  ( Siren  lacertina),  which 
ranges  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  from  south- 
ern Maryland  to  southern  Alabama,  is  the 
largest  species  (and  indeed  one  of  the  largest 
living  amphibians),  with  a record  length  of ' 
38  V2  inches.  The  largest  specimen  known 
from  North  Carolina  was  caught  in  a farm 
pond  in  Robeson  County  on  March  5,  1987. 
Exhibited  alive  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  several  years,  it  measured  just 
over  30  V2  inches  when  it  died  on  Jan.  6, 1996. 


The  greater  siren  (below  and  on  previous 
spread)  is  North  Carolina's  largest  siren 
at  lengths  of  up  to  three  feet. 


The  species  name  lacertina  means  “little 
lizard” — a serious  misnomer. 

The  lesser  siren  (S.  intermedia ) occurs  in 
Coastal  Plain  and  riverine  habitats  from 
southeastern  Virginia  to  southern  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico.  Its  range  extends  up  some 
river  drainages  as  far  north  as  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  extreme  southwestern  Michigan.  Three 
subspecies  are  currently  recognized.  The 
nominate  form,  S.  i.  intermedia — the  Eastern 
lesser  siren  — occurs  in  North  Carolina.  The 
smallest  of  the  races,  it  reaches  a maximum 
size  of  about  15  inches. 

Larger  specimens  of  the  greater  siren  are 
easily  identified  by  their  size,  but  otherwise 
the  two  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Greater  sirens  tend  to  be  heavier  bodied,  and 
younger  individuals  often  have  whitish  or 
yellowish  spots.  The  slightly  more  slender 
lesser  siren  often  has  black  dots  or  dark  mot- 
tling. But  the  surest  method  of  identification  is 
counting  costal  grooves.  These  are  parallel, 
vertical  folds  along  the  sides  of  most  salaman- 
ders. Greater  sirens  usually  have  36  or  more 
costal  grooves  between  their  armpit  and 
cloaca;  lesser  sirens  have  35  or  fewer. 
Counting  grooves  on  a live  specimen  can  be 
quite  difficult. 

A third  siren — the  dwarf  siren, 
Pseudobranchus  striatus — occurs  in  Florida, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Five  forms  or 
subspecies  are  recognized,  and  many  her- 


petologists now  divide  these  into  two  geneti-  & 
cally  distinct  species — P.  striatus  and  P.  1,1 

axanthus.  Slender  with  striped  patterns,  only  E 
one  pair  of  gill  slits  and  three  toes  per  foot, 
dwarf  sirens  reach  maximum  lengths  of 
about  6 to  12  inches.  ir 

Future  genetic  and  molecular  studies  may  I ai 
reveal  that  the  currently  recognized  siren 
“species”  actually  include  additional  cryptic  s< 
species,  similar  in  appearance  but  genetically  p 
and  functionally  different. 

North  Carolina’s  two  sirens  are  confined  0 
mostly  to  quiet,  swampy  habitats  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  extreme  eastern  Piedmont. 
Greater  sirens  prefer  permanent  waters  such  0 
as  swamps,  sloughs,  ditches,  large  ponds  and  1( 
river  backwaters.  Lesser  sirens  utilize  some 
of  these  habitats  as  well  but  also  inhabit  small-  t 
er  streams  and  ephemeral  wetlands  such  as 
Carolina  bays  (“God’s  Ponds,”  April  1998). 
Seldom  do  the  two  species  occur  together. 

MYSTERY  BREEDERS, 
ELECTRIC  FEEDERS 
Like  most  amphibians,  sirens  deposit  gelat- 
inous eggs.  In  North  Carolina,  breeding 
usually  occurs  in  late  winter  or  early  spring. 
How  the  eggs  are  fertilized  is  still  unknown. 
Nearly  all  frogs  and  a few  of  the  more  prim- 
itive salamanders  (the  hellbender  is  one) 
practice  external  fertilization — the  male 
dumps  sperm  over  the  eggs  after  the  female 
deposits  them.  Most  male  salamanders,  how-  ; 
ever,  produce  a spermatophore  — a gelatinous  j 
sperm  packet  that  is  picked  up  by  the  female 
and  used  to  fertilize  her  eggs  internally. 
Spermatophores  are  unknown  in  sirens.  Males 
lack  the  glands  for  producing  them,  and 
females  lack  spermatheca  for  storing  them. 

This  suggests  external  fertilization. 

A lesser  siren  usually  deposits  her  200  or 
more  eggs  in  a cluster — often  in  a depression 
beneath  a submerged  object — and  may  guard  I 
them  during  incubation.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
greater  sirens  normally  lay  their  several  hun- 
dred eggs  individually  or  in  small  clusters,  j 
attaching  them  to  vegetation  or  scattering  1 


uM 


Top,  from  left:  The  dwarf  siren  is  closely  related  to  the  two  North 
Carolina  species  but  is  usually  found  only  in  states  to  our  south.  The 
lesser  siren  is  smaller  than  the  greater,  but  is  properly  identified 
only  by  counting  grooves  along  its  ribs.  The  lesser  siren  also  ranges 
farther  north  than  its  cousins.  For  the  creative,  a greater  siren’s 
feathery  external  gills  can  be  viewed  as  mermaid  s hair.  Finding  an 
albino  lesser  siren  (below)  would  be  a rare  occurrence. 


I them  on  the  pond  bottom,  and  dwarf  sirens 
nearly  always  attach  theirs  singly  to  plants. 
External  fertilization  in  these  cases  would 
require  the  male  to  follow  the  female  around 
and  fertilize  each  egg,  or  cluster  of  eggs, 
individually.  Such  behavior  is  unknown  in 
amphibians  and  seems  unlikely.  But  it’s  either 
' that,  or  they  manage  internal  fertilization  by 
some  unknown  means.  Even  the  few  zoos  and 
private  hobbyists  who  have  succeeded  in 
j breeding  sirens  in  captivity  have  not  reported 
! observing  courtship  or  spawning. 

Newly  hatched  siren  larvae  are  about  V2  to 
3A  inch  long  and  resemble  adults,  except  for 
having  less  elongated  bodies  and  usually  yel- 
low or  red  stripes.  They  may  require  several 
years  to  mature.  The  sexes  are  virtually  iden- 
tical in  external  appearance. 

Sirens  are  inoffensive  and  harmless  to 
humans. (However,  the  two-toed  amphiuma — 
a large,  eel-like,  swamp-loving  salamander 
with  which  sirens  are  sometimes  confused, 
though  they  are  not  closely  related  — can 
deliver  a no-nonsense  bite  if  carelessly  han- 
dled.) Largely  carnivorous,  they  feed  mostly 
; on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  mollusks  and 
1 crustaceans.  Greater  sirens  seem  particu- 
larly fond  of  snails  and  fingernail  clams. 
Filamentous  algae  and  various  plants  have 
: also  been  found  in  their  stomachs.  These 
1 may  or  may  not  be  ingested  accidentally  as  a 
result  of  their  method  of  feeding — they  often 
suck  food  into  their  mouths  with  a gulping 
inrush  of  water. 

Sirens  appear  to  locate  prey  partly  by  means 
of  electroreceptors  in  their  heads  that  detect 
i minute  changes  in  electrical  fields.  Sight, 
chemical  cues  and  a lateral  line  system  that 
detects  motion  in  the  water  column  may  also 
be  used.  Sirens  are  mostly  nocturnal,  hiding 
! by  day  in  burrows,  in  soft  mud,  beneath  sub- 
] merged  objects  or  in  aquatic  vegetation, 
j ! Predators  are  not  well  documented  but  no 
I doubt  include  fishes,  herons,  otters,  raccoons, 
alligators,  turtles  and  snakes.  The  mud  snake 
(F arancia  abacura ) actually  specializes  in 
eating  sirens  and  amphiumas. 


SUMY  SURVIVORS 

Sirens  can  survive  droughts  by  burrowing 
into  pockets  of  mud  and  secreting  enough 
mucus  to  envelop  themselves  in  a sort  of 
cocoon  that  deters  desiccation.  They  can 
remain  dormant  for  weeks  or  months  in  these 
security-slimed  envelopes.  The  lesser  siren 
may  be  slightly  more  adept  at  this  trick  than 
the  greater,  which  prefers  more  permanent 
water,  but  both  species  are  capable  of  it.  The 
behavior  seems  best  achieved  under  conditions 
involving  gradually  receding  water.  In  wet- 
lands that  are  drained  suddenly  and  rapidly, 
sirens  may  perish  as  surely  as  fishes. 

In  some  habitats,  lesser  sirens  may  use 
crayfish  burrows  as  refugia  during  droughts. 
Adult  sirens  have  functional  lungs  as  well  as 
gills  and  can  gulp  air  if  the  water’s  oxygen 
content  is  low.  They  may  move  overland  occa- 
sionally, especially  during  heavy  rains.  When 
necessary,  they  can  utilize  fat. reserves  to  sur- 
vive for  months  or  even  years  without  food. 
Greater  sirens  have  lived  for  up  to  25  years 
in  captivity. 

Little  is  known  about  the  status  of  siren 
populations  in  North  Carolina.  The  greater 
siren  has  been  documented  from  only  16 
Coastal  Plain  and  eastern  Piedmont  counties, 
but  it  probably  occurs  in  three  times  that 
many.  It  is  listed  as  a “watch  list”  species  by 
the  state’s  Natural  Heritage  Program.  The 
lesser  siren  may  have  a slightly  smaller,  more 
southeasterly  range  in  the  state,  but  it  is  better 
documented  and  more  readily  encountered 
where  it  does  occur. 

For  such  unique  animals,  sirens  are  largely 
forgotten  or  overlooked,  even  by  most  her- 
petologists. Perhaps  once  a year  I might 
receive  a call  about  a “weird  thing  that  looks 
like  an  eel  with  legs.”  I’ll  ask  if  it  has  four  very 
tiny  legs  and  no  external  gills  (which  means 
it’s  a two-toed  amphiuma),  or  just  two  fairly 
obvious  forelimbs  and  three  bushy,  reddish 
gill  arches  on  either  side  of  its  head  (which 
means  it’s  one  of  our  two  sirens). 

My  own  adventures  with  sirens  may  not 
quite  match  those  of  brave  Odysseus,  but  I m 


nevertheless  unlikely  to  forget  encountering 
my  first  lesser  sirens  in  a Carolina  bay  on  a 
long-ago  Scotland  County  night,  or  dipping 
my  first  greater  siren  from  a mucky  roadside 
ditch  in  Pitt  County.  I’ll  certainly  not  forget 
rescuing  stranded  greater  sirens  from  flooded 
road  ruts  after  Hurricane  Fran  took  out  a 
large  beaver  dam,  inundating  a long  stretch 
of  Johnston  County  dirt  road  with  a few  mil- 
lion gallons  of  Middle  Creek;  or  dipping  up 
a net  full  of  just-hatched  greater  siren  larvae 
from  a ditch  in  South  Carolina’s  Hell  Hole 
Swamp;  or  watching  a king  rail  subdue  what 
appeared  to  be  a dwarf  siren  at  Payne’s  Prairie 
in  Florida;  or  frequent  visits  to  one  particular 
corner  of  Aubrey  Shaw’s  old  Bladen  County 
millpond  (“The  Last  Turpentiner,”  June  1997), 
where  one  could  nearly 


always  dip 


Humans  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
creatures  capable  of  either  mythology  or  sci- 
ence. We  can  spin  yarns  about  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  we  can  learn  about  our  world  by 
carefully  studying  their  lives.  But  too  often, 
we  focus  only  on  the  few  organisms  affecting 
us  directly:  those  exploitable  as  food  or  other 
resources;  those  competing  with  us;  or  those 
that  happen  to  be  large,  colorful  or  potentially 
dangerous.  Too  often,  we  shun  the  less  obvi- 
ous living  things,  missing  the  lessons  they 
have  to  teach  us.  Too  often,  we  take  after 
Odysseus’  men,  sealing  our  ears  with  wax 
so  that  we  cannot  hear  their  songs.  ^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  and  a regular 
contributor  to  W1NC. 
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offers  trout  fishermen  a variety 
of  challenges  and  streams  in  a beautiful,  serene  setting 
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One  of  the  best  aspeets  of  visiting  a 
North  Carolina  state  park  is  the  vari- 
ety of  outdoor  activities  available. 
There  is  usually  something  for  everyone.  For 
me,  the  No.  1 requirement  is  that  a state  park 
offer  superlative  fishing.  Given  that  stipulation, 
it’s  no  wonder  that  a sojourn  at  Stone  Mountain 
State  Park  was  on  my  itinerary  last  summer. 

Located  on  some  13,700  mountainous  acres 
in  Alleghany  and  Wilkes  counties,  this  state 
park  features  some  of  the  most  enticing  trout 
fishing  found  in  the  state.  Kevin  Hining,  a fish- 
eries biologist  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  says  that  the  park  provides  a 
diverse  array  of  angling  options  within  its  17 
miles  of  trout  streams. 


WRITTEN  BY  BRUCE  INGRAM 

OPTION  NO.  1:  WILD  TROUT  WATERS 

Four  wild  trout  streams  course  through  this  park. 
Waters  managed  as  Wild  Trout  streams  by  the  com- 
mission are  restricted  to  single-hook  artificial  lures, 
with  a 7-inch  minimum  size  limit  and  a creel  limit  of 
four  fish  per  day.  Garden  Creek  and  Widow  Creek  are 
both  tributaries  of  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River. 
They  can  be  easily  accessed  by  the  main  road  that 
runs  through  the  park. 

Big  Sandy  Creek  flows  along  the  campground  and 
under  the  main  park  road,  ft  then  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  park  and  is  accessible  by  trails.  At  the 
Alleghany  County  line,  Stone  Mountain  Creek  above 
the  falls  is  managed  as  a Wild  Trout  stream  and  can 
be  accessed  from  the  main  park  road. 

uMost  anglers  would  consider  Garden  Creek  to  be 
the  best  by  far  of  the  four  wild  trout  streams  in  the 
park,”  says  Hining.  “It  contains  a good  population  of 
wild  brown  trout,  and  wild  brook  trout  are  also  pres- 
ent. A nice  trail  follows  the  stream  and  allows  anglers 
relatively  easy  access  to  several  miles  of  fishing. 

“Typical  of  most  wild  trout  streams  in  North 
Carolina,  cover  is  everywhere,  and  in  some  cases  the 
stream  is  fairly  small.  However,  don’t  let  the  small 


size  of  (his  stream  where  it  Hows  into  the  hast 
Prong  of  Roaring  River  fool  you.  There  is  a lot 
of  fishablc  water  on  Garden  Creek.” 

Widow  Creek  is  smaller  than  Garden 
Creek,  with  a waterfall  that  punctuates  the 
rill  some  125  yards  upstream  ol  its  confluence 
with  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River.  Wild 
brown,  rainbow  and  brook  trout  fin  the 


stream.  As  for  the  other  streams,  Big  Sandy 
Creek  contains  wild  rainbow  trout,  and  Slone 
Mountain  Creek  possesses  a limited  popu- 
lation of  wild  trout. 

OPTION  NO.  2:  DELAYED  HARVEST  WATERS 

Delayed  Harvest  regulations  apply  to  the  East 
Prong  of  Roaring  River  from  the  mouth  of 
Bullhead  Creek  down  to  the  park  boundary. 
Also,  the  portion  of  Stone  Mountain  Creek 
from  the  falls  at  the  Alleghany  County  line 
down  to  the  confluence  with  Bullhead  and 
the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  is  Delayed 
Elarvest.  Stone  Mountain  Creek  becomes 
the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  once  it  joins 
Bullhead  Creek. 

This  Delayed  Harvest  stream  basically  par- 
allels the  road  that  runs  through  the  park.  For 
this  reason,  it  offers  great  access  for  stocking 
as  well  as  for  anglers.  Two  handicap-accessible 
fishing  piers  exist  on  the  East  Prong  of 
Roaring  River. 

Delayed  Harvest  waters  managed  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  are  stocked  trout  waters 
open  to  fishing  year-round,  but  trout  caught 
between  Oct.  1 and  the  first  Saturday  in  June 
must  be  released  immediately.  Anglers  can 
neither  keep  nor  have  in  their  possession  any 
trout  while  fishing  these  waters  during  this 
period.  Single -hook  artificial  lures  or  flies  are 
required  during  the  October -June  period. 
From  the  first  Saturday  in  June  until  Oct.l, 
harvest  of  trout  from  these  waters  is  allowed. 
There  are  no  bait  or  lure  restrictions,  and 
anglers  may  keep  seven  trout  a day  with  no 
size  limit. 

“Since  Delayed  Harvest  streams  are  heav- 
ily stocked  and  catch-and-release  from 
October  to  early  June,  they  are  great  places 
for  adults  to  learn  to  trout  fish,  as  well  as  to 
teach  kids  to  trout  fish,”  says  Hining.  “Most 
anglerS  fly-fish  Delayed  Harvest  streams,  but 
single-hook  spinners  as  well  as  small  single- 
hook jigs  work  great.” 

OPTION  NO.  3:  BULLHEAD  CREEK 

Because  Bullhead  Creek  requires  an  additional 
fee  of  $15  to  fish,  the  commission  does  not 
manage  this  stream.  Park  staff  manages 
Bullhead  entirely  and  gives  supplemental 
feedings  to  trout  in  the  creek’s  lower  reaches. 

“The  state  park  refers  to  Bullhead  Creek  as 
a ‘Fish  for  Fun’  stream,”  explains  Hining. 
“Although  the  commission  has  Fish  for  Fun 
events  that  do  center  on  teaching  kids  to  fish, 
the  two  designations  are  different.  Bullhead 


TO  DOUCHTON  PARK 


has  some  very  large  trout,  but  the  creek  can 
be  tough  to  fish. 

“The  stream  is  basically  divided  into  eight 
or  nine  sections,  or  beats,  that  people  pay  to 
fish.  Bullhead  has  several  rules,  including 
catch-and-release  fly-fishing  only,  barbless 
flies  only  and  requiring  fishermen  to  carry  a 
landing  net.  Although  the  upper  section  and 
most  tributaries  of  Bullhead  Creek  contain 
wild  trout  that  aren’t  supplemented  with  trout 
food,  these  areas  still  require  a fee  to  access 
from  the  parking  area  along  the  main  road.” 


OPTION  NO.  4:  HARRIS  CREEK 

The  commission  manages  Harris  Creek  as  a 
Catch  and  Release — Artificial  Lures  Only 
stream.  This  small  stream  contains  wild  brook 
trout;  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
access,  says  Hining. 

“The  lower  reaches  are  private,  so  anglers 
must  bushwhack  for  miles  through  the  park’s 
interior  or  follow  a rough  trail  that  follows  the 
boundary  between  the  park  and  the  section  of 
Thurmond  Chatham  Game  Land  that  adjoins 
the  park  on  its  western  side,”  continues 
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1 lining.  “The  prospective  angler  must  then 
hike  for  several  miles  down  the  trail  that 
follows  the  boundary  between  Thurmond 
Chatham  and  Stone  Mountain  Stale  Park 
and  drop  down  off  the  trail  to  the  creek. 
This  trail  is  accessible  from  the  game  land 
parking  area  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.” 

HOW-TO  TIPS 

Marty  Shaffner  operates  Tri-State  Angler  Guide 
Service  from  his  Wilkes  County  home  and 
frequently  plies  the  waters  of  Stone  Mountain 
State  Park. 

“I  really  enjoy  the  diversity  of  fishing 
opportunities  at  Stone  Mountain,”  explains 
Shaffner.  “I  also  find  it  remarkable  that,  as 
close  as  the  park  is  to  cities  such  as  Charlotte, 
Asheville  and  Raleigh,  the  streams  don’t  really 
receive  a lot  of  pressure.  And  fishermen  can 
avoid  what  pressure  there  is  by  hiking  a little 
ways  back  into  the  mountains. 

Guide  Marty  Shaffner  has  years  of  experi- 
ence fishing  the  Stone  Mountain  creeks. 


“As  far  as  fishing  strategy  goes,  accurate 
casting  and  stealth  are  more  important  than 
fly  patterns.  These  trout  are  opportunists  and 
will  attack  any  pattern  that  is  properly  pre- 
sented. That  means:  Don’t  let  the  trout  see 
your  shadow,  don’t  slap  the  line,  but  do  let 
your  fly  land  gently.” 

Shaffner  employs  a variety  of  generic  pat- 
terns throughout  the  warm-weather  period. 
They  are  No.  14  or  16  yellow  or  orange  stim- 
ulators, No.  12  or  14  Thunderheads  (similar 
to  Gray  Wulffs),  No.  14  or  16  Elk  Hair  caddis 
in  tan  and  olive,  and  No.  12  foam  beetles.  He 
also  likes  to  use  a dropper  fly,  such  as  a bead- 
head  Pheasant  Tail  nymph  attached  to  a 12- 
to-18-inch  leader. 

Regarding  rods,  Shaffner  recommends  a 
compromise  outfit  that  is  “long  enough  to  roll 
cast  but  short  enough  to  keep  line  off  the 
water.”  His  choice  is  a 7 V2-  to  8 Vfi-foot  rod 
with  a 7 72-foot  5X  or  6X  leader.  ^ 


Bruce  Ingram  is  a freelance  writer  living  in 
Virginia.  He  contributes  regularly  to  a number 
of  outdoor-related  publications. 


IF  YOU  GO 


* For  trip  planning  information:  Alleghany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sparta;  www.sparta-nc.com;  (800)  372-5473. 

* For  more  information  on  Stone  Mountain  State  Park:  3042  Frank 
Parkway,  Roaring  Gap,  N.C.  28668; 

http://ncparks.gov/Visit/parks/stmo/main.php;  (336)  957-8185. 

* For  season  dates  and  regulations  for  each  type  of  trout  water,  check 
the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
Digest.  The  publication  is  available  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  The 
regulations  require  that  anglers  obtain  a valid  state  fishing  license  and 
trout  privilege  for  all  streams.  Commission  regulations  are  enforced 
throughout  the  park. 

* To  contact  Marty  Shaffner:  Tri-State  Angler  Guide  Service; 
www.tristateangler.com;  (336)  957-4630  or  (336)  902-0044. 

* For  gearing  up  and  current  fishing  information:  S&L  Outdoor  Sports 
Supply,  38  South  Main  St.,  Sparta,  N.C.  28675;  www.sloutdoors.com; 
(336) 372-5686. 
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Last  July,  I joined  Shaffner  for  a day  of  trout  fishing  at  Stone  Mountain. 
On  our  drive  in,  Marty  showed  me  the  solid  rock  walls  and  peak  of  the 
namesake  Stone  Mountain,  one  of  the  strangest  geologic  oddities  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Stone  Mountain  is  a 6oo-foot  granite  dome  and  is  part 
of  a 25-square-mile  pluton  — an  igneous  rock  formed  by  molten  lava 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  We  paused  several  times  to  let  deer  cross 
the  road  (please  drive  slowly).  He  then  took  me  on  a quick  fishing  tour 
of  Stone  Mountain  Creek,  the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring  River  and 
Bullhead  Creek.  But  Marty's  real  destination  was  Carden  Creek. 

"When  I was  young  and  trying  to  learn  how  to  fly-fish,  Garden  Creek 
is  where  I came," he  recalled. 

"The  fishing  has  always  been 
good  here.  Fifteen  to  20  years 
ago,  brook  trout  could  be 
found  throughout  the  stream. 

But  then  the  browns  arrived, 

and  they  have  out-competed  the  brookies  — basically  that  means  they 
ate  them  — all  the  way  up  to  the  waterfall.  Above  the  creek’s  waterfall, 
all  you  find  are  brook  trout.  But  there  is  so  much  more  to  a trip  to 
Carden  Creek  than  the  fishing.” 

In  fact,  before  we  headed  out  on  the  trail  that  runs  some  5 miles  up 
the  mountain,  Shaffner  showed  me  a gray,  rough-hewn  wood  structure, 
Garden  Creek  Baptist  Church,  where  services  are  still  held.  Then  Marty 
and  I strapped  on  backpacks  filled  with  food,  water  and  fishing  gear. 
When  you  go  to  Carden,  he  said,  be  prepared  to  hike  and  commit  at 
least  a half  day  to  fishing. 

After  we  had  walked  about  five  minutes  along  the  trail,  Marty  stopped  ' 
to  point  out  a timberdoodle,  a rusting,  abandoned  vehicle  that  was  used 
to  tote  supplies  to  moonshiners  well  up  the  hollow."The  still  is  up  the 
trail  a long  ways,” said  Marty."Those  moonshiners  knew  how  to  escape 
from  the  crowds.  For  that  matter,  I like  to  hike  a half  mile  or  so  up  the 
mountain  before  I start  fishing.  If  you  do  that  for  any  of  the  park's  wild 
trout  streams,  you  likely  will  see  very  few  if  any  fishermen.” 
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Indeed,  although  we  were  at  Stone  Mountain  during  the  peak  of  the 
summer  season,  we  observed  only  one  other  creature  on  the  trail  — a 
box  turtle.  The  winged  wildlife,  however,  was  quite  impressive,  even 
though  it  was  a muggy  day  (although  the  farther  up  the  mountain 
we  ascended,  the  less  humid  the  air  became).  Marty  and  I saw  or  heard 
Acadian  flycatchers,  hooded  warblers,  red-eyed  vireos  and  wood 
thrushes,  among  others.  I remarked  that  if  we  had  been  on  the  trail 
in  May,  we  likely  could  have  tallied  30  or  more  different  bird  species. 

Finally,  we  descended  into  the  cove  through  which  Carden  Creek 
courses.  The  streamside  vegetation  is  typical  of  that  found  along 
Carolina  mountain  rills:  rhododendron,  alders,  tulip  poplars,  sugar 
maples  and  hemlocks. 

"The  vegetation  that  grows  along  the  creek  is  so  thick  and  overhang- 
ing that  roll  casting  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  put  a dry  fly  where 
you  want  it, "said  Marty  as  he  affixed  a No.  14  Thunderhead  to  his  line. 
“One  of  the  reasons  that  I like  a Thunderhead  is  that  it  rides  high,  and 
its  white  wings  make  it  very  visible.  If  I want  to  fish  a beetle,  I make  sure 

it's  one  where  I've  placed  bright 
orange  in  the  pattern." 

At  about  our  fifth  stop,  Marty 
caught  a 4-inch  wild  brown  that 
found  the  Thunderhead  to  its  lik- 
ing. A short  time  later,  he  landed 
and  released  a 6-incher."Most  of 
the  browns  run  between  6 and  8 inches,  with  a 12-incher  being  a really 
good  fish," he  remarked.  "What  is  really  interesting  about  these  browns 
is  that  they  have  bright  red  streaks  on  their  tail  fins.  I’ve  never  seen  that 
on  browns  anywhere  else.” 

Until  Marty's  second  trout,  I had  been  content  to  take  pictures  and 
watch  birds,  but  then  my  desire  to  fish  overwhelmed  everything  else. 
Marty  gave  me  a quick  tip  on  how  to  make  my  roll  casts  go  farther:  “When 
your  line  is  all  the  way  back,  give  it  a hard  snap  forward.” 

On  my  10th  cast  or  so,  a brown  sipped  the  Thunderhead,  and  I joy- 
ously landed  and  released  a 7-incher.  It  was  a perfect  moment  at  a per- 
fectly marvelous  place  to  go  trout  fishing. 
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When  the  subject  is  Privateer  Farms  in  Bladen  County,  be  pre- 
pared to  talk  big  numbers.  “There’s  a 500-pound  bear  run- 
ning around  my  cabin,”  says  Sharon  Valentine,  the  vivacious 
co-owner.  “He’s  eating  all  my  deer.” 

“I  saw  a flock  of  38  toms  [turkeys]  right  by  the  clubhouse,”  says  Buddy 
Bodiford,  hunt  manager  for  the  property.  “Of  course,  we  shot  the  state  record 
turkey  here  in  ’05  — 25  pounds  with  a 13-inch  beard.”  Brother  Terry  Bodiford 
nods.  “Heck,  1 saw  a deer  come  across  the  field  last  week  had  only  one  rack, 
but  it  had  six  points  on  it.  Probably  weighed  180  pounds.” 

The  biggest  numbers  concern  the  land  itself.  At  6,000  acres,  Privateer 
Farms  is  one  of  the  largest  contiguous  pieces  of  privately  owned  property 
in  the  state.  And  through  the  middle  of  it  runs  6 Vi  miles  of  newly  restored 

stream,  one  of  the  longest  restoration  projects 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  restoration  of  Harrison  Creek  was  the 
first  step  in  the  conversion  of  Privateer  Farms 
from  an  exclusively  commercial  enterprise 
based  on  intensive  poultry  production,  row 
crops  and  timber,  to  a working  farm  designed 
around  nature,  ft  became  a model  of  conserva- 
tion that  demonstrated  how  federal,  state  and 
private  programs  can  be  combined  to  meet  en- 
vironmental goals  ranging  from  wetland  rest- 
oration to  the  reduction  of  greenhouse  gases. 


With  the  help  of  an  environmentally 
minded  landowner,  the  rebirth  of 
Harrison  Creek  represents  a stream 
restoration  success  story  in  the  state’s 
Coastal  Plain. 

written  and  photographed 

by  John  Manuel 
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Sharon  Valentine  is  shown  here  with  John 
Ray  of  the  USDA  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation Service  (top).  Valentine  wanted 
to  work  with  Ray  to  make  her  property 
(middle  and  above)  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  restore  damaged  lands. 


If  Valentine’s  wish  for  Privateer  Farms  comes 
true,  it  will  become  the  crown  jewel  in  a 
15,000-acre  crescent  of  prime  wildlife  habitat 
that  includes  the  neighboring  Suggs  Mill 
Pond  Game  Land,  Bushy  Lake  State  Natural 
Area  and  preserves  owned  by  the  Cape  Fear 
Land  Trust  and  The  Nature  Conservancy. 


The  story  of  how  Valentine  came  to  preside 
over  this  landmark  conservation  effort  is  a 
fascinating  one.  The  land  that  became  Priva- 
teer Farms  was  originally  cleared  and  drained 
in  1980.  The  owner  converted  Harrison  Creek 
from  a meandering  stream  to  an  arrow-straight 
canal  6 to  10  feet  deep  with  steep  sides,  mak- 
ing it  largely  inaccessible  to  wildlife.  He 
drained  the  adjacent  wetlands  and  planted 
several  thousand  acres  of  row  crops.  On  the 
upland  sites,  he  erected  metal  barns  and 
stocked  them  with  domestic  turkeys. 

In  1987,  turkey  cholera  swept  through  the 
flock,  killing  60  percent  of  the  birds.  The 
operation  went  bankrupt.  The  farm  went  up 
for  auction  and  was  purchased  by  Sharon  and 
her  husband,  Steve  Valentine,  along  with  their 
partner  Marvin  Johnson. 

The  Valentines  brought  in  new  birds  and 
followed  strict  practices  to  limit  the  chances 
of  recurring  disease.  By  the  third  year,  Pri- 
vateer was  producing  28  million  pounds  of 
turkeys  per  year,  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
privately  held  turkey  farms  in  the  nation. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  farm  prospered,  Steve’s 


health  began  to  fail.  The  Valentines  began  to 
think  of  the  legacy  they  wanted  to  leave  behind 
— one  that,  in  Sharon’s  mind,  revolved  around 
wildlife  and  native  forests  rather  than  confined 
livestock  and  cultivated  fields. 

In  2000,  the  Valentines  arranged  a meet- 
ing with  John  Ray,  regional  supervisor  for 
the  USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service,  to  talk  about  what  could  be  done  with 
the  land.  Ray  made  the  first  of  many  visits  to 
the  farm,  espousing  his  vision  of  a restored 
stream,  forest  and  wetland,  with  the  stream  as 
the  centerpiece.  The  Valentines  contacted  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  to 
gauge  its  interest  in  funding  a mitigation  pro- 
ject. North  Carolina  law  requires  that,  for  any 
streams  or  wetlands  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  construction,  public  or  private 
entities  must  pay  for  the  mitigation  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  stream  or  wetland  in  the 
same  watershed.  As  it  happened,  DOT  was 
looking  for  35,000  linear  feet  of  stream  and 
400  acres  of  wetland  to  mitigate  land  lost 
through  road  construction  of  a bypass  around 
Wilmington.  That  was  virtually  identical  to 
the  stream  length  and  acreage  of  wetland  that 
Ray  envisioned  for  Privateer  Farms. 

Bids  were  submitted  by  various  engin- 
eering companies,  and  the  contract  even- 
tually was  won  by  Buck  Engineering  (now 
Baker  Engineering)  of  Cary.  Meanwhile,  the 
Valentines  began  selling  off  their  livestock. 
The  last  of  the  turkeys  was  off  the  farm  by 
September  2003.  In  November,  Steve  died. 
The  restoration  of  Harrison  Creek  began  the 
following  month. 


Stream  restoration  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is 
markedly  different  from  that  in  the  Piedmont  ; 
or  Mountains.  In  the  latter  two  areas,  bank 
erosion  is  usually  the  major  problem,  and  the 
primary  goal  of  restoration  is  to  reduce  the 
sediment  load  of  the  stream.  In  the  Coastal 
Plain,  the  primary  problem  is  that  streams 
such  as  Harrison  Creek  have  been  ditched  in 
order  to  drain  and  clear  the  land  for  agricul- 
ture and  timber  production.  Wildlife  habitat 
has  been  destroyed  and  a system  established 
to  speed  the  flow  of  water  off  the  land.  The 
goal  of  restoration  in  these  circumstances  is 
to  restore  the  original  hydrology  and  habitat. 
“In  the  Coastal  Plain,  we  are  really  replacing 
ditches  with  streams,”  says  Greg  Jennings,  pro-  J 
fessor  of  biological  and  agricultural  engineering  I 
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the  restoration  of  privateer  farms'  harrison  creek  proved  to  be  a case  study  for  Coastal  Plain  stream 
restoration.  The  original  waterway  had  been  ditched  and  channelized  to  maximize  the  run-off  of  water  (above  left 
and  below).  As  opposed  to  a more  gentle  and  graceful  meander,  the  low,  flat  lands  of  the  area  necessitated  that 
the  engineers  of  Baker  Engineering  give  it  a more  serpentine  meander  (above  right).  The  resulting  waterway 
featured  sharp  curves  and  permanent  wetlands  surrounding  it.  Due  to  the  small  amount  of  rocks  in  Coastal  Plain 
streams,  the  engineers  instead  used  logs  and  pieces  of  wood  to  break  up  the  stream  channel  (bottom). 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JIM  BROWN 


Kevin  Tweedy  of  Baker  Engineering  (top), 
project  manager  of  the  Privateer  restora- 
tion project,  helped  ensure  that  the  land- 
owner’s desires  for  restoring  the  stream 
to  its  natural  state  were  realized  (middle 
and  above). 


at  NCSU  and  director  of  the  Stream  Restora- 
tion Program.  “We  are  slowing  the  system 
down,  bringing  water  back  to  the  landscape.” 
Coastal  Plain  restoration  projects  are  dis- 
tinct in  that  they  often  involve  the  restoration 
of  wetlands.  “Stream  and  wetland  systems 
usually  occur  together  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
and  the  boundaries  between  what  is  consid- 
ered a stream  and  what  is  considered  a wet- 
land become  blurred,”  says  Kevin  Tweedy, 
assistant  vice  president  for  Baker  Engineering 
and  project  manager  of  the  Privateer  restora- 
tion. “Nearly  all  stream  restoration  work  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Mountain  regions  focuses 
on  the  restoration  of  a single-thread  channel. 
Natural  stream  channels  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
may  be  single  thread  or  multiple  thread  or 
- have  no  channel  definition  at  all.  Different 
design  approaches  are  used  depending  upon 
the  type  of  stream  to  be  restored.” 

Along  with  restoring  the  original  habitat, 
one  of  the  principal  goals  of  stream  restora- 
tion in  the  Coastal  Plain  is  improving  water 
quality.  Ditches  draining  agricultural  fields 
often  carry  a heavy  load  of  nutrients  such  as 
nitrogen  that  can  spawn  algal  blooms  down- 
stream. Slowing  the  flow  of  water  off  the  land 
allows  a microbial  reaction  to  take  place  by 
which  root  systems  of  trees  and  grasses 
absorb  nitrogen.  Slowing  the  flow  of  water 
also  allows  bacteria  from  human,  domestic 
animal  and  wildlife  sources  a chance  to  die 
off  before  it  reaches  coastal  waters.  Bacterial 
contamination  of  estuaries  is  a major  problem 


forcing  the  closure  of  shellfish  waters  all  along 
the  North  Carolina  coast. 

The  trade-off  with  filling  in  ditches  and 
rewatering  fields  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is  that 
the  land  no  longer  has  any  value  for  agricul- 
ture. Therefore,  Jennings  urges,  we  should 
focus  on  converting  the  least-productive  farm- 
land back  to  its  natural  ecosystem.  Jennings 
further  encourages  focusing  restoration  activ- 
ities in  the  headwaters  of  coastal  streams,  as 
that  will  result  in  the  most  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  water  quality. 

“If  there  is  a square  mile  of  farmland  in 
the  headwaters,  a drainage  system  will  have 
been  built  to  remove  all  the  water  from  the 
land,”  he  says.  “By  plugging  up  the  ditches 
and  restoring  the  natural  hydrology,  we  would 
remove  the  downstream  impact  of  the  pollu- 
tants as  well  as  reduce  the  potential  for 
downstream  flooding.” 


Harrison  Creek  made  an  ideal  candidate  for 
restoration  because  it  forms  the  headwaters 
to  a larger  stream  system  draining  into  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  And  though  many  coastal 
streams  have  been  ditched  beyond  recogni- 
tion, engineers  were  able  to  find  aerial  photo- 
graphs that  showed  the  old  stream  channel. 
They  were  also  able  to  gather  verbal  accounts 
of  what  the  stream  looked  like  from  people 
who  had  been  on  the  site  prior  to  its  conver- 
sion to  agriculture.  This,  combined  with  the 
use  of  data  from  the  state’s  floodplain  mapp- 
ing program,  allowed  them  to  determine 
exactly  where  the  original  channel  lay. 

With  a green  light  from  Valentine  and 
funding  from  the  DOT,  Baker  Engineering 
set  to  work  in  the  late  summer  of  2004.  The 
construction  was  done  by  River  Works  Inc.,  a 
contractor  that  specializes  in  environmental 
restoration  projects.  Using  bulldozers  and 
other  heavy  equipment,  the  contractors  re- 
created the  original  stream  meanders.  They 
also  elevated  the  channel  bed  5 to  6 feet  in 
order  to  raise  the  surrounding  water  table  and 
allow  floodwater  back  into  the  fields.  Fill  dirt 
was  provided  by  bulldozing  the  dirt  road 
beside  the  channel.  “We  just  knocked  the 
material  back  into  the  drainage  canal  and 
filled  in  the  lateral  ditches,”  Tweedy  said. 

Rather  than  the  rock  structures  commonly 
used  in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountains,  the 
engineers  used  wood  structures  to  direct  flows 
and  provide  in-stream  habitat  (because  rock 
is  not  a natural  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
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Coastal  Plain).  Log  weirs  were  installed  at 
intervals  to  keep  the  channel  from  down- 
cutting. Log  vanes  were  placed  on  the  outside 
of  bends  to  promote  the  scour  of  pools  and 
provide  cover  for  fish.  Root  wads  were  also 
laid  in  to  provide  cover  and  for  deeper  pools. 

To  restore  the  adjacent  wetlands,  Baker 
graded  the  land  to  allow  floodwaters  from  the 
new  stream  channel  to  flow  outward.  They 
also  roughed  up  the  ground  to  create  a series 
of  small  mounds  and  depressions  to  help 
restore  wet  conditions.  “You  see  this  rough 
ground  surface  in  natural  wetlands  where 
trees  have  fallen,  creating  a depression  where 
the  root  mass  was  pulled  up  and  a mound 
where  it  sticks  above  the  ground,”  Tweedy 
says.  “Biologists  commonly  call  these  features 
‘tip  mounds,’  and  over  a long  period  of  time, 
a wetland  will  get  a whole  series  of  these 
mounds.  They  play  a vital  role  in  helping 
hold  the  water  and  creating  habitat  for 
amphibians  and  wetland  plants.” 

The  contractor  transplanted  numerous 
small  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  site  to  help 
anchor  the  banks  and  provide  shade.  They 
also  planted  nursery-raised  saplings,  includ- 
ing bald  cypress,  sycamore,  swamp  tupelo  and 
other  staples  of  a riverine  hardwood  forest. 

Work  was  completed  in  March  2005  and 
included  36,000  feet  of  stream  and  400  acres 
of  wetland.  Tweedy  says  this  is  one  of  the 
I largest  stream  restoration  projects  in  the  east- 
ern United  States.  Subsequent  monitoring 
has  shown  the  stream  to  be  stable.  Benthic 
macroinvertebrate  data  have  yet  to  show  dra- 
matic improvement,  though  that  is  expected 
with  time.  Wildlife  appears  to  be  making 
ample  use  of  the  restored  stream  and  ripar- 
ian buffer.  During  a helicopter  survey  in  the 
summer  of  2007,  deer  could  be  seen  wading 
in  the  channel,  orchard  orioles  and  buntings 
flitted  among  the  planted  saplings,  and  marsh 
hawks  hunted  the  newly  created  wetlands. 


With  the  completion  of  the  stream  work, 
j Valentine  has  moved  on  to  the  next  stage  — 
converting  3,300  acres  of  low-lying  cropland 
into  wetlands  and  bottomland  hardwood 
forests.  This  is  being  done  under  the  Wetland 
Reserve  Program,  a USDA  initiative  that  pro- 
vides assistance  to  landowners  to  restore  wet- 
lands in  exchange  for  their  retiring  marginal 
land  from  agriculture.  A key  feature  of  the 
restoration  will  include  construction  of  a 
200-acre  lake  to  attract  migratory  waterfowl. 


Working  with  Ray,  Valentine  is  develop- 
ing plans  for  the  rest  of  the  farm  as  well.  “We 
will  be  bringing  back  open  meadows  for  song- 
birds,” she  says.  “We  will  be  planting  native 
grasses  for  quail.  We  ll  plant  Atlantic  white 
cedar  and  longleaf  pine.  And  1 want  to  build 
a sustainable  lodge  on  the  farm,  a place  where 
hunters  or  birdwatchers  can  kick  back  at  the 
end  of  the  day.”  Valentine  currently  allows 
hunting  for  deer  and  turkeys,  though  not  for 
bears,  on  the  property. 

Valentine  hopes  to  include  an  additional 
1,500  acres  in  a number  of  farmland  and 
water-quality  easement  programs.  She  is 
working  with  The  Conservation  Consultant 
LLC,  a firm  that  helps  private  landowners 
manage  and  derive  income  from  their  “conser- 
vation assets.”  One  example  that  Privateer 
Farms  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  is  sell- 
ing carbon  credits  to  finance  reforestation.  In 
much  the  same  way  that  DOT  purchases  miti- 
gation credits  to  offset  impacts  to  streams  and 
wetlands  caused  by  their  construction  activi- 
ties, industries  can  purchase  carbon  credits  to 
offset  their  production  of  the  greenhouse  gas 
carbon  dioxide.  The  seller,  in  this  case  Priva- 
teer Farms,  agrees  to  plant  a certain  number 
of  trees  that,  theoretically,  will  fix  a certain 
amount  of  carbon  and  thereby  limit  the  CO2 
that  collects  in  the  atmosphere. 

“The  amount  of  carbon  we  can  sell  will 
be  determined  by  the  long-term  manage- 
ment regime  for  the  entire  property,”  says 
Jeff  Fisher,  owner  of  The  Conservation  Con- 
sultant and  a conservation-driven  real  estate 
firm.  Unique  Places  LLC.  “Whether  it  is 
carbon,  wetlands,  prime  farmland,  scenic 
views,  or  unique  habitat  and  species,  the 
wise  use  and  protection  of  conservation 
assets  is  an  increasingly  critical  element  of 
land  management.” 

The  sale  of  carbon  credits  is  yet  another 
way  that  Valentine  and  her  associates  are  look- 
ing to  “layer”  credits,  conservation  payments 
and  tax  benefits  to  help  finance  the  long-term 
viability  of  this  working  farm  and  increase  its 
overall  contribution  to  wildlife  habitat. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a model  of  how  federal, 
state  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  landowners 
can  collaborate  to  design  something  that  is 
sustainable  and  beautiful,”  Valentine  says. 
“Ours  is  one  of  the  last  great  tracts  of  land 
in  North  Carolina.  As  the  saying  goes,  ‘Man 
is  temporary.  The  land  is  forever.’”^ 


John  Manuel  is  a freelance  writer  who  lives  in 
Durham.  He  is  a frequent  contributor  to  WINC. 


In  the  vast  and  sparsely  inhabited  peninsula 
south  of  Pamlico  Sound,  a pioneering  stream 
and  wetland  restoration  project  in  the  North 
River  watershed  is  under  way  at  North  River 
Farms  in  Carteret  County.  The  5,500-acre 
project  is  significant  both  for  its  scale  and 
for  the  fact  that  it  includes  both  tidal  and 
freshwater  streams  and  their  associated 
plant  communities. 

Phase  I of  the  plan,  completed  in  2003, 
involved  plugging  ditches,  contouring  the 
land  and  planting  hardwoods  on  250  acres 
of  previously  converted  cropland.  Phase  II 
involved  wetland  restoration  and  construc- 
tion of  two  streams  and  their  associated 
floodplains.  These  streams  receive  some  water 
from  upstream  agricultural  drainage  canals 
but  are  also  connected  to  tidal  waters  in  their 
lower  reaches.  The  project  design  seeks  to 
improve  natural  water  flow  and  nutrient 
cycling  pathways,  as  well  as  create  land 
and  aquatic  habitat. 

So  far,  the  stream  appears  stable,  and  the 
plantings  have  taken  hold.  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity researchers  have  begun  monitoring 
nutrient,  sediment  and  bacteria  loads.  Moni- 
toring began  before  the  restoration,  so  there 
will  be  a solid  baseline  of  data  from  which  to 
compare  improvements.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  measure  any  improvement  in  water 
quality,  researchers  are  pleased  to  see  that 
wildlife  is  making  use  of  the  habitat. 

"There  are  already  crabs  and  fish  moving 
into  these  creeks, "says  Mike  Burchell,  assis- 
tant professor  of  biological  and  agricultural 
engineering  and  team  leader  for  NCSU's 
research  effort. "We’ve  seen  all  kinds  of  wad- 
ing birds  along  the  creeks,  and  tracks  of  deer, 
bear  and  what  we  presume  are  coyotes." 
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WOLF 


Imagine  walking  through  a park  and  seeing  the  faint,  fading  image  of  your 
best  friend,  who  visited  the  park  earlier  in  the  day.  Your  friend  is  gone  but 
his  image  lingers.  That's  similar  to  what  happens  when  mammals  leave 

• -V'  *.  ^ r,%  ■ • . • . • • w 

“Scentsational”  Scent  Marks 


written  by  Roger  Powell  / illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Because  many  mammals  can  smell  much  better  than  they  can  see,  they  communicate  using  odors. 

A marftmahs  skin  has  many  glands,  which  are  minuscule  tilnnels  into  the  skin  that  are  lined  with 
cells  that  secrete  special  fluids.  Most  of  those  fluids  carry  odors.  Leaving  a secretion  in  a place  where  other 
mammals  cati  smell  it,  especially  other  mammals  of  the  same  species,  is  leaving  a scent  mark. 


white. 


t«'led 


COYOTE 


5AY  IT  WITH  SCENTS 

Communicating  with  scent 
marks  is  different  than  using 
sound  or  body  language.  Sound 
can  travel  long  distances  quickly, 

: but  as  soon  as  an  animal  stops  making  a sound,  the  sound  and  its  signal  stop. 
■A  mammal  can  stand  tall  to  show  that  it  is  dominant  or  lie  on  its  side  to 
show  that  it  is  submissive,  yet  as  soon  as  it  stands  normally,  the 
message  of  dominance  or  submission  stops.  Not  so  with  odors. 
When  a mammal  leaves  a scent  mark,  that  signal  keeps  sending 
its  message  for  days,  even  weeks.  If  the  odor  of  the  scent  mark 
is  strong,  it  might  take  its  message  long  distances  on  breezes. 
Skin  glands  that  leave  scent  marks  can  be  found  almost  any- 
where on  a mammal’s  body,  though  different  species  have  glands 
in  different  places.  Weasels  have  glands  on  their  chins  and  down 
their  backs.  Wolves  and  coyotes  have  glands  between  their  shoulders  and  between 
the  pads  on  their  feet.  Deer  have  glands  on  their  tails,  on  both  the  insides  and 
outsides  of  their  ankles,  and  between  their  hooves.  Although  many  scent  marks 
are  made  using  glands  and  odors  whose  only  job  is  to  leave  a message,  most 
mammals  use  urine  and  feces  to  scent  mark,  too. 
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WILD  NOTE 


have  scent  glands,  ^et  biologists  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  'WWSsSUSm 
meanings  of  the  incredible  variety  of  scent  marks.  When  a wolf  raises  a h 
hind  leg  and  urinates  on  a bush,  his  scent  mark  tells  who  he  is,  that  he  is  ' 
dominant  in  his  pack,  and  that  the  scent  mark  is  in  his  pack’s  territory.  ^ 
When  a wolf  srtiell$  his  own  scent  mark,  he  is  reassured  that  he  has  been  to 

this  place  before  and  that  he  is  within  his  own  territory.  The  scent  mark 
might  tell  other  wolves,  to  stay  away  and  it  probably  says  many  other  things 
* A that  we  can’t  yet  decipher. 

5.  ] House  mice  also  scent  mark  using  urine.  Urine  marks  of  one  mouse  tell 

Hi  I other  mice  the  sex,  maturity  and  reproductive  status  of  the  marker.  If  a 

|H  1 1 yming  female  house  mouse  smells  the  urine  mark  of  a strange  adult 


HOUSE  MOUSE 


Beavers  leave  secretions  from 
castor  glands,  located  beside 
their  anal  glands,  on  piles  of 
mud  to  mark  their  territories. 


Many  mammals  have  paired  anal glands;  which  are  locati 

of  the  anus.  Anal  glands  can  leave  a thinxoating  ph  the  . 

feces.  The  anal  glands  of  minks  and  weasels  afaparticu 

larly  large  and  contain  complex  mixture$of  strong 

odors.  Like  skunks,  minks  and 

weasels  can  expel  such  large  \ | / 

quantities  of  strong  secre-  | If 

tions  from  their  anal  glands 

that  potential  predators  can 

be  repulsed.  jlm  i 


weasel  scat 
, (feces) 
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Get  Outside 

You  can  observe  scent  marking  in  your  own  pets.  Domestic 
cats  have  scent  glands  on  their  cheeks.  Watch  your  cat  to  see 
where  it  rubs  its  cheeks  and  whether  it  sniffs  that  spot  before 
doing  it  again.  Does  it  scent  mark  exactly  the  same  place  each 
time?  Does  it  sniff  a person’s  leg  or  hand  before  rubbing  it  with  its  cheek? 
Does  it  behave  differently  towards  family  members  and  strangers?  Cats  also  have  scent 
glands  in  their  paws  and  leave  scent  marks  everywhere  they  walk.  If  you  have  your  car- 
pet washed,  how  does  your  cat  react?  Male  cats  that  have  not  been  neutered  scent  mark 
by  spraying  urine  on  upright  objects.  Watch  cats  outside  in  your  neighborhood  to  learn 
which  ones  are  males  that  have  not  been  neutered. 

Dogs  have  scent  glands  between  the  pads  on  their  feet  and  scrape  the  ground  with 
their  hind  feet  after  urinating  or  defecating  (cats  do  this,  too).  A male  dog  lifts  a hind 
leg  to  put  urine  on  an  object  as  a scent  mark.  Raised  leg  urination  is  also  a visual  signal 
of  confidence  shown  to  other  dogs.  If  your  male  dog  sees  another  male  dog  on  a walk, 
especially  a strange  male  dog,  he  will  probably  lift  his  leg  against  a bush  or  post  as  if  to 
urinate  even  if  his  bladder  is  empty. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Mammal  Tracks  & Sign:  A Guide  to 

North  American  Species”  by  Mark 
Elbroch,  Stackpole  Books,  2003. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “The  Invisible  Language  of  Scent”  by 

Lawrence  S.  Earley,  December  1994. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Work- 
shops and  literature  at  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission’s Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


STRONG  SCENT,  WEAK  SCENT 

Scent  marks  change  their  messages  as  time 
passes.  Each  scent  mark  contains  many  odors. 
Some  odors  vaporize  into  the  air  quickly,  so 
their  concentrations  decrease  quickly  over 
time.  Some  odors  do  not  vaporize  well  and 
remain  at  about  the  same  strength  for  a long 
time.  Other  odors  fall  in  between.  The  relative 
strengths  of  odors  from  a scent  mark  change, 
telling  each  animal  that  passes  how  long  ago 
the  scent  mark  was  left.  When  a wolf 
encounters  a really  fresh  scent  mark,  he 
might  look  around  to  see 
if  he  can  see  the  wolf 
who  left  it. 


Domestic  animals  scent 
. mark  in  ways  similar  to 
those  of  wild  animals.  Cats 
havfe  scent  glands  on  their 
ljps,  chin  arid  each  side  of 
their  forehead  that  they 
use  to  mark  theinterritory. 


TWO  SCENTS  WORTH 

And  if  leaving  scent  marks  using  scent  glands  is  not  enough,  some  mammals 
collect  novel  odors  from  the  world  around  them.  Wolves  and  coyotes  roll  their 
shoulders  onto  substances  with  strong  odors,  like  dead  fish.  Biologists  do  not 
know  why  wolves  do  this  but  they  do  know  that  when  a wolf  returns  to  its  pack 
with  a fancy,  new  odor  on  its  shoulders,  everyone  in  the  pack  gets  excited.  Maybe 
the  newly  acquired  smells  mix  with  odors  from  shoulder  glands  to  make  won- 
derful, appealing  new  aromas.  We  humans  can  enjoy  wearing  something  new 
and  attractive,  and  appreciate  comments  we  get  telling  us  how  nice  it  looks. 
Maybe  wolves  do  the  same  thing  with  odors,  decking  themselves  with  wonder- 
ful scent  marks. 


i 
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Nuzzle,  Sniff  and  Snort  ...the  Nose  Knows 

These  three  noses  belong  to  very  different  North  Carolina  mammals. 

Can  you  name  the  mammals? 


(Answers:  white-tailed  deer:  broad  flat  black  nose  with  vibrissae;  gray  and  red  foxes:  little  black  gumdrop  nose  on  tip  of  snout;  and  star-nosed  mole: 
flat  pink  nose  with  22  tentacles.) 


This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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Drought  Prompts  New  Trout  Stocking  Schedule 


In  response  to  drought  conditions  forecasted 
for  spring  and  summer,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  compressed  its 
trout  stocking  schedule  for  2008,  stocking  the 
majority  of  fish  in  March,  April  and  May,  and 
limited  numbers  of  trout  in  June  and  July. 

During  a year  with  normal  precipitation 
and  weather  conditions,  commission  person- 
nel stock  trout  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall.  However,  commission  biologists  deter- 
mined that  a compressed  stocking  schedule 
would  help  minimize  the  continuing 
drought’s  impact  on  hatchery  fish,  particu- 
larly the  fish  that  are  now  being  grown  out 
for  stocking  in  2009. 

In  addition  to  helping  protect  the  2009 
fish,  the  compressed  schedule  will  ensure  that 
the  majority  of  this  year’s  fish  are  stocked  . 
when  stream  conditions  are  more  favorable 
than  they  would  be  later  in  the  summer  when 
water  temperatures  typically  are  higher  and 
flows  lower. 

“With  much  of  North  Carolina  in  an 
exceptional  drought  and  drought  conditions 


forecasted  into  the  summer,  the  aquatic  habitat 
and  environmental  conditions  for  hatchery- 
trout  production  likely  will  continue  to 
decline,”  said  Kyle  Briggs,  statewide  hatchery 
production  coordinator  for  the  Commission. 
“However,  we  have  every  intention  of  stocking 
all  of  the  trout  scheduled  for  release  in  2008 
and  will  continue  to  target  the  normal  sizes 
for  those  trout  being  stocked.” 

“By  removing  a high  proportion  of  the 
trout  scheduled  to  be  stocked  this  year  before 
I July,  we  can  maximize  the  water  and  space 


Most  of  the  hatchery  trout  will  be  stocked 
before  summer  temperatures  warm  moun- 
tain streams. 

we’ll  need  to  produce  the  trout  for  the  2009 
season,”  Briggs  said.  “Given  the  anticipated 
drought  conditions,  this  is  a proactive, 
rational  and  equitable  plan  to  address  our 
trout  production  and  stocking  program  for 
the  next  two  years.” 

Briggs  doesn’t  want  to  see  a repeat  of  the 
fish  kill  at  Armstrong  last  August  when  more 
than  103,000  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  the 
majority  of  which  were  scheduled  for  stocking 
in  2008,  succumbed  to  too  much  heat  and 
too  little  rain. 

While  the  commission’s  other  two  cold- 
water  hatcheries  produced  enough  trout  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  at  Armstrong,  Briggs 
doubts  that  could  be  accomplished  again  this 
year,  particularly  if  there  is  no  significant  rain- 
fall between  now  and  the  summer. 

“Without  this  compression  schedule,  we 
could  stand  to  lose  substantially  more  fish 
than  we  lost  in  2007,”  Briggs  said.  “A  loss  of 
this  magnitude  would  seriously  impact  both 
2008  and  2009  seasons,  and  we  would  not 
be  able  make  up  that  number  of  fish  from 
other  hatcheries.” 

^6*^  compressed  stocking  schedule  should 
not  affect  anglers  fishing  in  Delayed  Harvest 
waters,  as  enough  fish  will  be  retained  for 
stocking  in  these  waters  in  October  and 
November.  Likewise,  anglers  fishing  in 
Hatchery  Supported  waters  shouldn’t  notice 
any  effects  of  the  compressed  schedule. 
According  to  a trout-angler  survey  conducted 
by  the  commission  last  spring,  most  anglers 
(75  percent)  fish  Hatchery  Supported  waters 
during  the  spring  when  stockings  will  be  at 
their  peak. 

For  information  the  stocking  schedule, 
visit  the  fishing  page  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
or  call  (919)  707-0220. 


ON  PATROL 


ArtDuckO:  Waterfowl  Culture  in 
North  Carolina 


Master  Officer  Jeffrey  Isley  received  a call 
from  a local  minister  who  said  a member  of 
his  church  wanted  to' come  and  discuss  a matter 


Ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  as  much  a part 
of  North  Carolina  history  as  tobacco  and 
NASCAR.  For  centuries,  they  have  provided  a 
traditional  food  source  and  livelihood  for  North 
Carolinians.  To  celebrate  that  heritage,  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh  recently  opened 
a 7,500-square-foot  exhibit,  ArtDuckO:  Waterfowl 
Culture  in  North  Carolina. 

The  exhibit  will  showcase  decoys  and  other 
objects  associated  with  waterfowl  hunting  and 
conservation  in  North  Carolina,  plus  Audubon 
prints,  photographs  and  other  artifacts.  Admission 
is  free.  The  exhibit  wilf  feature  North  Carolina 
decoy  carvers,  the  hunt  clubs  of  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  and  market  hunting  and  the 
role  of  the  Audubon  Society  in  helping  to  end  the 
sale  of  game  animals. 

Visitors  can  explore  the  state’s  coastal  life 
through  environmental  settings,  interactives,  and 
audio  and  video  components.  Visitors  also  may  handle  some  decoys  or  participate  in  the  vir- 
tual shooting  gallery  in  this  exhibit,  on  view  through  Aug.  24. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.ncmuseumofhistory.org  or  call  (919)  807-7900.  The 
museum’s  hours  are  Monday  through  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


with  the  officer. 

The  church  member  and  the  pastor  arrived  at 
the  officer's  house,  and  the  member  confessed  to 
taking  a hen  turkey  a couple  weeks  before  the  reg- 
ular turkey  season.  He  said  that  he  had  sinned  and 
presented  a poor  example  to  his  teenage  son  who 
had  been  with  him.  He  was  not  able  to  sleep  after 
breaking  the  law  and  had  consulted  with  his  pastor 
before  deciding  to  turn  himself  in.  He  was  charged 
and  a guilty  plea  was  accepted  in  district  court. 


"Officer)  forgive  me  for  I have  simecL.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


N.C.  Sportsmen  Contribute  $1.7  Billion  Annually 


Whether  they’re  hunting  pintails  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  fishing  for  trout  in  a 
coldwater  mountain  stream  or  tracking  deer 
along  a hardwood  forest  creek  bottom,  North 
Carolina  sportsmen  spend  big  bucks  in  pur- 
suit of  their  favorite  pastimes. 

According  to  a report  from  the  National 
1 Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  North  Carolina’s 
nearly  1 million  sportsmen  have  a tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  state’s  economy.  North 
Carolina  sportsmen  spend  $1.7  billion  a year 
hunting  and  fishing,  a financial  figure  that 
places  them  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  of  all  demographic  groups. 

“A  few  dollars  at  the  bait  and  tackle  store 
for  a fishing  lure,  $50  to  put  gas  in  your  boat, 
another  $100  for  hotel  and  food  for  an  over- 
night fishing  trip  — it  adds  up  quickly,”  said 
Fred  Harris,  interim  executive  director  of  the 
j N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the 
i agency  that  manages  the  state’s  wildlife 
resources.  “When  you  multiply  individual 
spending  by  1 million  sportsmen,  you 
have  a major  force  in  our  economy,  with 


into  pockets  of  working  residents  around  the 
state.  Likewise,  sportsman  spending  gen- 
erates $170  million  in  state  and  local  taxes. 

For  all  their  spending  power,  North 
Carolina  sportsmen  were  outranked  by  13 
other  states  when  total  hunting  and  angling 
expenditures  were  tallied.  Texas  led  the  nation 
in  total  number  of  money  spent  ($6.6  billion), 
hunters  and  anglers  (2.6  million),  jobs  sup- 
ported (106,000)  and  tax  revenue  generated 
($1.3  billion).  Florida  was  second,  with 
California,  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota 
rounding  out  the  top  five. 

Nationally,  34  million  sportsmen  age  16 
and  older  spent  more  than  $76  billion  in 
2006,  supporting  1.6  million  jobs  and  gener- 
ating $25  billion  a year  in  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes. 

To  download  the  complete  report — 
“Hunting  and  Fishing:  Bright  Stars  of  the 
American  Economy — A Force  as  Big  as  All 
Outdoors” — including  a list  of  state-by-state 
fact  sheets,  visit  the  National  Shooting  Sport 
Foundation’s  Web  site,  www.nssf.org. 


everyone  benefiting — from  the  small  mom- 
and-pop  stores  and  larger  chain  stores  to  man- 
ufacturers of  hunting  and  fishing  products 
to  wildlife  conservation  efforts.” 

In  North  Carolina,  spending  by  hunters 
and  anglers  directly  supports  29,000  jobs, 
which  puts  $818  million  worth  of  paychecks 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  April  5 

Celebrate  nature  at  Fayetteville’s  Clark 
Park  Nature  Center  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  This  family  event  features 
hands-on  activities  and  exhibitors  pre- 
senting topics  on  natural  resources  and 
outdoor  adventure  recreation.  The  park 
is  located  at  631  Sherman  Drive.  For  more 
information  call  (910)  433-1579. 

Sunday,  April  20 

Join  the  Cape  Fear  Garden  Club  for  its 
annual  Bird  Islands  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Cruise.  Battery  Island,  a 100 -acre 
Audubon  sanctuary  with  a large  popula- 
tion of  wading  birds,  is  the  trip’s  ultimate 
destination.  Cost  is  $35  per  person,  and 
all  proceeds  benefit  the  sanctuary.  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  through  P O.  Box  414, 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.  28480, 

Visit  www.capefeargardenclub.org. 

Friday-Sunday,  April  25-27 

Check  out  the  ninth  annual  Southern 
Side-by-Side  Championship  at  Deep  River 
Sporting  Clays  near  Sanford.  Competi- 
tions will  be  held  for  side-by-side  shot- 
guns of  various  gauges.  Exhibitors  include  1 
such  gunmakers  as  Atkin,  Grant  & Lang, 
Charles  Boswell,  FAMARS,  Holland  & 
Holland  and  Griffin  & Howe.  Contact 
(919)  774-7080. 

Visit  www.deepriver.net. 

Learn  about  wild  edible  foods  and  herbs 
at  the  33rd  annual  N.C.  Wild  Foods 
Weekend  at  Betsy  Jeff  Penn  4-H  Camp 
near  Reidsville.  Contact  Debbie  Midkiff 
at  (919)  489-2221  or  e-mail 
debbiemidkiff@hotmail.  com 

Saturday,  April  26 

Join  an  early  celebration  of  International 
Migratory  Bird  Day  with  a festival  from 
9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  Blue  Jay  Point  County 
Park  in  Raleigh.  Contact  (919)  870-4330. 

Visit  www.wakegov.com/parks. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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White  Crappie  Record  Tumbles 


Brian  “Buck”  Stikelealher  of  Stony  Point 
is  the  latest  holder  of  the  white  crappie 
state  record  after  reeling  in  a 1-pound,  13- 
ounce  fish  from  Lake  Norman  near  Charlotte 
in  early  December. 

Slikeleather  caught  the  record-breaker, 
which  measured  15  V2  inches  in  length,  using 
a Bass  Assassin — the  same  lure  that  Eddie 
Braswell,  the  previous  record-holder,  used 
when  he  reeled  in  his  1-pound,  8-ounce  fish 
on  Aug.  15. 

In  fact,  Stikeleather  credits  a picture  he  saw 
of  Braswell  holding  his  record-setting  fish  in 
the  November  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  as  being  the  inspiration  for  him  to 
try  his  luck  at  a state  record. 

“I  saw  a picture  of  the  recent  record-breaker 
in  the  magazine,  and  I said  to  myself,  ‘I’ve 
caught  white  crappie  at  least  that  big,  if  not 
bigger,’  ” Stikeleather  said.  “Heck,  I’ve  prob- 
ably eaten  a bunch  of  records.” 

While  the  ratio  of  black  crappies  to  white 
crappies  is  about  10  to  one,  Lake  Norman  does 
boast  a lot  of  sizeable  crappies  of  both  species, 
particularly  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
above  N.C.  150,  according  to  Kin  Hodges,  an 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
fisheries  biologist. 

“We’ve  never  come  across  any  in  our  sam- 
ples that  were  as  large  as  Mr.  Stikeleather ’s, 
but  on  average,  the  crappies  in  Norman  are 
larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  lakes  that  we 
sample,  such  as  Hickory,  Lookout  Shoals, 
Belews,  W.  Kerr  Scott  and  Salem,”  Hodges 
said.  “In  our  most  recent  sample,  about  90 


N SEASON 


This  month,  this  season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Hatchery  Supported  Trout  Waters: 

April  5,  2008,  through  Feb.  28,  2009. 

Roanoke  River  Striped  Bass  Management 
Area:  Continues  through  April  30. 

Wild  Turkey  (male  or  bearded  only): 

April  12-  May  10. 

Youth  Wild  Turkey  Day  (male  or  bearded  only): 

April  5. 


NC.WRC 


percent  of  the  crappies  we  collected  were 
larger  than  8 inches,  which  is  the  size  limit 
for  Norman.” 

According  to  Hodges,  the  cooler  months 
of  the  year  are  the  best  for  catching  white 
crappies,  because  the  fish  tend  to  school 
together  and  hang  out  around  deepwater 
structure.  Stikeleather  said  he  caught  his 
state  record  in  36  feet  of  water.  In  the  warmer 
months,  white  crappies  are  more  scattered 
and  harder  to  catch. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must 
have  caught  the  fish  on  a hook  and  line,  have 
the  fish  weighed  on  a certified  scale  witnessed 
by  one  observer,  have  the  fish  positively  iden- 
tified by  a fisheries  biologist  from  the  com- 
mission and  submit  an  application  with  a full, 
side-view  photo  of  the  fish. 

For  a list  of  all  freshwater  fish  state  records 
in  North  Carolina  or  more  information  on  the 
State  Record  Fish  Program,  visit 
www.  nc  wildlife . org . 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  during 
open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There  is 
an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 


Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 
and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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How  Do  Owls 
Catch  Their  Prey 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


SCREECH-OWLS  ARE  EFFICIENT  predators  of  small 
rodents,  birds  and  insects.  They  have  a number  of  anatomical 
adaptations  that  help  them  nab  their  nocturnal  dinner. 


left  foot  ' * 1,(1  \ 

The  business  end  of  an  owl  is  its  talons  — long,  recurved  and  very 
sharp  claws.  The  owl's  toes  have  a somewhat  unusual  arrangement — 
the  bird’s  outer  front  toe  can  rotate  rearward.  This  gives  the  bird  the 
ability  to  spread  its  toes  at  nearly  90-degree  angles  — maximizing 
J the  span  of  the  bird's  foot  and  increasing  the  odds  of  contacting  prey. 


Tibialis  anterior 


Gastrocnemius 


The  three  "front"  toes  are  all  linked  to  a large 
muscle  on  the"drumsticl<"of  the  owl  by  a stout, 
branching  tendon.  When  the  bird  contracts 
this  muscle,  the  front  toes  close  forcefully.  The 
closing  action  is  enhanced  as  the  bird  strikes  its 
prey  because  the  tendon  passes  over  the  "heel" 
of  the  bird  and  is  pulled  when  the  leg  folds.  As 
long  as  the  bird  keeps  its  leg  flexed,  the  talons 
are  "locked”  into  the  prey. 


Most  prey  is  dispatched  with  the  talons,  but  if 


The  biggest  talon  is  usually  on  the  hind  toe.  It’s  powered 
by  a large  muscle  on  the  lower  leg.  When  this  muscle 
contracts,  the  hind  talon  is  driven  deep  into  the  prey. 


necessary,  the  owl  administers  the  coup  de grace 
with  its  sharp-edged,  hooked  bill. 
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Into  Home  Waters 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


Andy  Aretakis  (standing)  and 
A.].  Johnson  were  part  of  the 
picking  and  singing. 


“Coming  back  into 
this  remote  area 
yields  a rare  sense 
of  suspended  time 
because  not  much 
has  changed  here.” 


There  was  a time  when  I could  not  sleep  the  night 
before  Opening  Day  of  the  trout  season.  In  the 
beginning,  it  was  knowing  that  within  a few  hours  I 
would  be  doing  the  one  thing  1 loved  more  than  any- 
thing. In  more  recent  years,  a fitful  opening  night  is 
more  likely  the  result  of  sharing  a 
crowded  cabin  as  hot  as  a nursing 
home  with  companions  who  are 
sprawled  on  sofas  and  air  mat- 
tresses and  snoring  like  ripsaws. 
Nor  is  it  conducive  to  slumber  to 
have  the  random  wasp  occasion- 
ally fall  into  your  sleeping  bag. 
Even  if  you  manage  to  drop  off 
to  sleep  momentarily,  someone 
will  surely  step  on  you  as  he 
stumbles  to  the  front  porch  to 
jettison  excess  fluid. 

But  this  is  all  part  of  our  annual 
ritual,  one  that  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  the  little 
village  of  Edgemont  overlooking 
Wilson  Creek  for  more  than  40 
years.  In  the  early  years,  A.J. 
Johnson  was  our  host,  but  his  son 
Alvin  now  carries  on  the  tradition. 
Coming  back  into  this  remote  area  yields  a rare  sense 
of  suspended  time  because  not  much  has  changed  here 
(although  that  sad  possibility  always  looms).  Locals 
and  long-time  visitors  like  it  that  way,  and  tend  to  dis- 
courage newcomers.  A couple  interested  in  buying  a 
cabin  there  was  told,  “H’it’s  a nice  place  if ’n  you’uns 
ain’t  overly  curious.” 

We  usually  arrive  the  evening  before  opening  day, 
and  tradition  dictates  that  our  first  meal  will  be  oyster 
stew  or  Alvin’s  rodent  (squirrel)  stew.  After  supper,  the 
guitars  and  banjos  are  hauled  out,  and  we  sing  the  old 
songs  and  hymns  we’ve  always  sung  (there  are  some 
accomplished  pickers  in  the  group).  Fine  whiskey 
tenors  (generally  fueled  by  the  former)  accompany  the 
old  standards — “Old  Joe  Clark,”  “RedWing,”  “Fox  on 
the  Run,”  “Rosewood  Casket,”  “Moonlight  on  the  River 
Colorado,”  “Sunny  Tennessee”  and  “Brown  Mountain 
Lights.”  But  no  evening  is  complete  without  a disrep- 
utable rendition  of  “In  the  Garden”  in  honor  of  A.J. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  tell  the  same  old  stories, 
most  of  them  involving  fishing  buddies  who  are  no 
longer  with  us.  If,  for  example,  someone  is  buzzed  by 
one  of  our  resident  wasps,  he  might  recall  what  a local 
stream  caretaker  named  Clyde  said  30  years  ago  when 


he  was  asked  whether  to  be  concerned  about  poison- 
ous snakes  while  fishing.“You  needn’t  be  loo  afeared 
of  no -shoulders,”  Clyde  replied.  “What  you  should  be 
afeared  of  is  waspee’s  nestees.” 

Quadruple  plurals  aside,  one  of  my  favorite  stories 
is  about  Ben  Hartley,  a colorful  old  friend  whose  father 
had  been  conductor  on  the  train  that  ran  up  to  Edge- 
mont before  the  rails  were  washed  out  in  the  1940 
flood.  In  the  years  before  he  died,  Ben  fed  deer  in  his 
front  yard,  and  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  Joe  McDade 
and  I joined  him  to  watch  them.  Several  skinks  were 
running  here  and  there  across  the  sun-dappled  porch. 

“Ben,  I believe  one  of  them  little  blue  lizards  just 
run  up  your  pants  leg,”  said  Joe. 

Ben  sat  for  a moment,  casually  reached  for  his 
Schaeffer  Light  on  the  porch  rail,  and  took  a long, 
considering  swig. 

“Well,”  he  said  after  a moment.  “If ’n  he  can  stand 
it,  I reckon  1 can.” 

But  I suppose  our  all-time  favorite  is  the  one  about 
the  time  A.J. — then  in  his  80s  — slipped  out  to  the 
front  porch  one  evening  while  we  were  picking  and 
singing.  Andy  Aretakis  noted  his  prolonged  absence, 
and  went  to  check  on  him. 

“Are  you  okay  out  here,  Johnson?”  he  asked. 

“Yep,”  said  A.J.  gruffly.  “I’m  just  peeing  on  my  feet.” 

Of  course,  we  also  fish,  even  though  the  fishing  on 
opening  weekend  is  often  as  uncertain  as  the  weather 
(one  year  we  fished  in  8 inches  of  snow).  Through  the 
mid-1970s,  we  fished  a dozen  or  more  nearby  streams 
and  headwaters,  and  pretty  much  had  them  to  ourselves, 
but  there  are  far  more  fishermen  now.  Even  so,  we  still 
hike  into  favorite  reaches  to  fly  fish  for  wild  browns  and 
rainbows,  and  there  have  been  years  when  a few  trout 
were  actually  caught  and  nobody  fell  into  a creek. 

Alas,  the  outlook  (his  past  year  was  not  good.  Alvin’s 
wife,  Pat,  had  come  down  with  some  serious  health 
problems,  and  Alvin  told  us  we’d  have  to  postpone 
the  traditional  opener.  “If  she’s  up  to  it,  I may  carry 
her  up  to  the  cabin  in  a few  weeks  because  she  loves 
that  place  as  much  as  we  do,  but  I can’t  go  now.”  We 
sympathized,  and  wished  them  both  well.  That,  how- 
ever, was  before  Pat  learned  what  Alvin  had  told  us. 

“Listen,  my  situation  is  only  a matter  of  life  and 
death,”  she  told  him  emphatically.  “You’re  talking  about 
missing  Opening  Day,  and  that  is  far,  far  more  serious.” 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  this  fine  lady  has 
fully  recovered,  and  that  her  darkly  humorous  assess- 
ment of  life’s  important  choices  was  added  to  the  other 
tales  that  were  told  when  we  gathered. 
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The  N.C.WiId  Store  is  Full  of 
Reel  Steals  for  Springtime/ 
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WildStock  Gift  Baskets 


WildStock-labeled  products  benefit  wildlife  diversity  in  North  Carolina.  What  is  wildlife  diversity?  It  is 
the  conservation,  management  and  promotion  of  wildlife  and  its  habitats,  including  animals  without  an 
open  season,  for  the  continued  health  of  the  state's  natural  resources  and  their  sustainable  use.  Activities 
supported  by  public  donations  include  species  surveys  and  research,  habitat  management  and  enhance- 
ment, and  public  information.  Species  benefiting  include  peregrine  falcons,  bald  eagles,  bog  turtles,  bats, 
salamanders,  Northern  flying  squirrels,  and  rare  native  fish  and  mollusks.  Gift  a friend,  gift  wildlife. 


WILDLIFE 


WildStock 


2%  of  your  purchase  price  donated  to 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Wildlife  Diversity  programs. 


Chipmunk  Gift  Basket 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  2 lb. 
Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe's  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (01’ Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  water,  one  10  oz.  bottle 
Peanut  Scoop 
Chipmunk  plush  toy 

$49.95  Product  code:  CHIPMUNK 


Eagle  Gift  Basket 


Peanut  Roaster  Chocolate  Covered  Peanuts,  12  oz. 

Goodness  Grade  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 

Forge  Mountain  Carolina  Peach  Preserves,  V2  pint 

Forge  Mountain  Wild  Strawberry  Jam,1/^  pint 

Forge  Mountain  Boysenberry  Jelly,  V2  pint 

Immaculate  Baking  Co.  Chocobi I lys  Chocolate  Chunk  Cookies,  7 oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (01’ Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Peanut  Scoop 
Owl  plush  toy 

$59.95  Product  code:  OWL 


Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  3 lb. 
Original  Carolina  Treet  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe’s  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Mixed  Nuts,  10  oz. 

Goodness  Cracie  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 
Peanut  Roaster  Colossal  Cashews,  10  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (Ol’Time),  1 oz. 

Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Eagle  plush  toy 

$69.95  Product  code:  EAGLE 


Owl  Gift  Basket 
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Chico  Bag 

Colorful,  lightweight  and  ultra-compact, 
ChicoBags  are  a stylish  and  sustainable 
alternative  to  throwaway  plastic  and  paper 
bags.  Fold  it  up  into  its  integrated  pouch 
and  throw  into  your  pocket,  purse  or  glove 
box  whenever  you  go  shopping.  $5 

Product  code:  Dl  R10205 


Zippo  Lighter 


Features  child-resistant  safety 
button,  durable  metal  construction, 

I advanced  ignition  system,  ergonomic 
design,  retractable  hanging  loop,  fuel 
supply  window  for  refillable  butane  tank, 
adjustable  flame  dial  and  NC  Wildlife  logo. 
Packaged  with  a velour  drawstring  pouch  and 
gift  box.  $32  Product  code:  DIR10104 


Monocular 


Monocular  has  a graphite  powder  coat  finish 
I with  a secure  rubber  grip.  Field  of  view:  288  ft. 

I at  1,000  yards,  10  x 25  mm  (power  x object 
diameter).  Travel  case  is  included  with  carabiner 
for  attachment  to  belt  or  backpack.  $34.99 
Product  code:  DIR10030 


Water  Bottle 

Help  the  environment  by  using  a refillable  water 
bottle.  Ours  is  a 24  oz.  polycarbonate  bottle 
featuring  a unique  push-button  lid,  swivel  loop 
to  attach  to  NC  Wildlife  carabiner,  and  our 
exclusive  NC  Wildlife  design.  $8.95 
Product  code:  DIR10176 


Journal  and  Pen 


Contemporary  7"x  5"  journal  has  aluminum 
cover  with  exclusive  NC  Wildlife  design,  100 
sheets  spiral-bound  lined  paper,  leather  back, 
elastic  pen  loop,  elegant  pen.  $18 

Product  code:  DIR10028 


Quail  Cufflinks 


Made  of  sterling  silver.  Each  piece  is  signed  and 
features  an  omega-style  back.  Created  by  North 
Carolina-born  sculptor  Grainger  McKoy. 

$165  Product  code:  DIR10074 


Cufflinks  are  made  with  pivoting  findings  so  the 
quail  lies  flat  against  your  cuff.  The  set  is  signed 
and  made  of  sterling  silver.  Created  by  North 
Carolina-born  sculptor  Grainger  McKoy. 

$175  Product  code:  DIR10076 


Wide  Feather  Earrings 
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Wild  Ones  Caps 


Wild  Ones  caps  feature  an  intricately  embroidered 
wildlife  scene  on  the  side  and  NC  Wildlife  tone- 
on-tone  embroidery  on  the  front.  100%  brushed 
chino  fabric  with  embossed  leather  back  patch 
and  adjustable  Velcro  back.  $20 

A.  TROUT  Product  code: DIR10111 

B.  LAB  Product  code:  DIR10112 

C.  BUCK  Product  code:  DIR10113 

D.  BASS  Product  code:  DIR10115 

E.  MALLARD  Product  code: DIR10114 

F.  WILD  TURKEY  Product  code:  DIR10204 


Already  broken  in  and  ready  to  jH 
wear.  Material  has  been  ripped,  M\V 
exposing  the  camouflage  pattern 
underneath.  These  structured  six  panel  ^ 
garment-washed  caps  are  100%  cotton  twill 
and  feature  a cloth  back  strap  with  buckle 
and  tuck-in.  $13.50 


C.  COLD  Product  code:  DIR10190 
Product  code:  DIR10191 
Product  code:  DIR10192 


H. KHAKI 


Buck  Caps 


I.  BLACK 


Our  top  seller.  Classic  Wildlife  script  under 
trophy  buck.  Adjustable  strap  with  buckle.  $17 

J.  CAM0/SUEDE  Product  code:  12228 

K. CAM0  Pr6duct  code:  12229 


NC  Wildlife  Caps 


Native  wildlife  scene  embroidered  on 
unstructured  cotton.  Precurved  bill,  brass 
eyelets,  strap  back  with  buckle.  $18 

L.  KHAKI/CHARCOAL  Product  code:  12206 

M.  STONE  Product  code:  12207 

N.  BLACK  Product  code:  12208 
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"Get  Hooked"  Adult  Pocket  Tee 

i Our  whimsical  bass  design  by  Kim  Mosher  is  featured  on  the  back  of 
, a 100%  cotton  T-shirt  with  double-needle  stitching  throughout.  The 
I,  front  pocket  says  it  all  — "Get  Hooked."  $14 

LIME  GREEN  Product  code:  DIR10200 
I SKY  BLUE  Product  code:  DIR10201 
Sizes:  S,  M,L,XL,  XXL 


"Get  Hooked"  Youth  Tee 

Here  our  whimsical  bass  design  by  Kim  Mosher  is  printed  on  the  front 
of  a preshrunk  100%  cotton  Hanes  heavyweight  T-shirt.  The  combina- 
tion of  design,  comfort  and  quality  will  be  sure  to  hook  'em.  $12 

WHITE  Product  code:  DIR10013 


LIME  GREEN  Product  code:  Dl R10193 

SKY  BLUE  Product  code:  DIR10194 

Sizes:  XS  (2-4),  S (6-8),  M (10-12),  L (14-16) 


Sport-Tek®  Long  and  Short  Sleeved  Compression  Tees 


During  intense  workouts,  a compression  T-shirt  helps  your  muscles 
perform  at  their  best.  Uniquely  constructed  from  4-way  stretch  fabric, 
these  form-fitting  shirts  maintain  body  temperature  by  quickly  trans- 
porting moisture  away  from  the  skin  — for  less  muscle  fatigue.  Silk 
screened  design. 

LONG-SLEEVED  TEE  $25.95  Product  code:  DIR10208 
SHORT-SLEEVED  TEE  $24.95  Product  code:  DIR10209 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Trout  Fishing  Tee 

Adult  100%  cotton  combed  ringspun  jersey  with  short  raglan  hemmed 
sleeve  and  crew  neck.  The  tee  has  two  coordinating  trout  fishing 
designs  on  the  right  and  left  sleeve.  The  shirt  is  white  with  olive  green 
sleeves  and  NC  Wildlife  script  silk-screened  on  the  left  chest.  $20 

Product  code:  CES10004 
Sizes:  S,  M,L,  XL,  XXL 
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TRAILS 

or  the  TRIAD 


Here  are  200  trails  within  a 60-mile  radius. 

$11.95  Product  code:  DIR12205 


From  city  parks  to  national  forests.  140  walks. 

$11.95  Product  code:  DIR10070 


N.C.  natural  areas  from  mountains  to  shore. 

$12.95  Product  code:  DIR10145 


Trails  oi  the  Triangle 


Trails  of  the  Triad 


Afoot  in  the  South 


Oyer  140  Hikes  in 

the  Winston-Salem/ 
Greensboro/ 

High  Point  Area 


The  Best  Hikes  of  Pisgah  National  Forest 

100  trails  from  Linville  Gorge  to  Davidson  River 
Valley.  $14.95  Product  code:  DIR10171 


Adventure  Guide  to  the  Triangle 

The  first  comprehensive  guide  that  covers  all 
hiking,  bicycling  and  paddling  opportunities  in 
the  Triangle.  $19.95  Product  code:  DIR10170 


Game  Lands  Maps 

2007-08  edition,  2 million  N.C.  acres.  $10 

Product  code:  Dl  R10143 


Wayne's  Turkey  World: 

60  Years  of  Hunting 


N.C.  Birding  Trail  Guide 

172-page  guide  highlights  102  Coastal  Plain 
sites  of  the  N.C.  Birding  Trail.  Features  maps, 
color  photos,  site  descriptions,  directions  and 
access,  species,  habitat  and  visitor  information. 

$10  Product  code:  DIR10144 


BILLPRIVETTE 

Bend  Over  Shake  a Tailfeather! 

Twelve  chapters  of  turkey  hunting  adventures. 

$19.95  Product  code:  DIR10053 


Every  aspect  of  hunting  the  wild  turkey  is 
covered  and  backed  by  60  years  of  experience. 

$15.95  Product  code:  DIR10203 


Wayne  Bailey 

Wayne's  Turkey  World 
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North  Carolina  Waterfalls 


Covering  600  waterfalls  with  detailed  directions. 
Trail  and  beauty  ratings  for  major  waterfalls  on 
public  land.  $19.95 
Product  code:  DIR10168 


I Bass  Fishing  in  N.C. 

A guidebook  to  bass  hideouts  and  fishing 
techniques.  $14.95  Product  code:  DIR10071 


The  Frogs  and  Toads  of  North  Carolina: 
Field  Guide  and  Recorded  Calls 

This  field  identification  guide  with  CD  features 
descriptions  and  calls  of  North  Carolina's  30  frog 
and  toad  species.  The  88-page  booklet  is  packed 
with  more  than  120  full-color  photographs.  $15 

| 

Product  code:  DIR10142 


Techniques  used  by  professional  guides,  top 
recreational  anglers  and  tournament  champions. 

$16  Product  code:  DIR10173 


Fisherman's  Guide:  Fishes  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States 


The  bible  of  fresh-  and  saltwater  angling. 
Updated  from  the  1984  edition.  $39.95 

Product  code:  DIR10212 


Offshore  Angler:  Carolina's  Mackerel 
Boat  Fishing  Guide 


FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 

FISHES  OF 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
UNITED  STATES 


BY  CHARLES  S.  MANOOCH,  111 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER, 


Inshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's 
Small  Boat  Fishing  Guide 

Where  to  go  and  how  to  catch  light-tackle  game 
fish.  $19.95  Product  code:  DIR10172 


A GUIDE  TO  THE 
SNAKES  OE  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A Guide  to  the  Snakes  of  North  Carolina 


MAPS 


Second  Edition 


Trout  Map  Book 

2007-08  edition  with  updated  maps.  $12 

Product  code:  DIR10022 


All  37  venomous  and  nonvenomous,  with  range 
maps.  $8.95  Product  code:  DIR10032 
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Three  ways  to  order 


Online:  (by  credit  card)  visit  www.ncwildlife.org 

Telephone:  (by  credit  card)  call  1-866-WILDSHOP  (1-866-945-3746) 

Mail:  complete  this  form  and  mail  with  check,  money  order  or  credit  card  information  (or  fax  to  919-707-0294) 
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> 
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Subtotal: 
Shipping: 
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Total: 

r 

no  charge  to  U.S.  address* 

If  paying  by  credit  card 

Credit  card  number:  

Expiration  date: 

Name  on  card:  

If  paying  by  check  or  money  order,  make  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to:  Wild  Store 

Additional  contact  information: 

Local  Phone:919-707-0393  E-mail:  storemanager@ncwildlife.org 


Send  with  payment  or  credit  card  information 

Wild  Store  Order  Desk 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
1710  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1710 

Credit  card  orders  may  fax  to  919-707-0294 
*Non-U.S.  orders  call  for  shipping  rate. 
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" In  the  presence  of  eternity,  the  mountains  are  as  transient  as  the  clouds  ” 

— Robert  Green  Ingersoll 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
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-4  NO  UGLY  DUCKLINGS 

Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl  Park  and 
Eco-Center  is  home  to  a great  variety 
of  ducks,  geese  and  swans. 

BOAT  SAFE 

Avoid  accidents  and  tickets  while 
boating  by  preparing  properly  before 
taking  to  the  water  this  year. 

SHARPENED  SKILLS 

Thanks  to  a community  college  pro- 
gram, now  you  can  make  your  own 
hunting  knife. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildHfe.org 
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Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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A FOCUS  ON  WATERFOWL 

written  by  Ida  Lynch  | photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

The  Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl  Park  and  Eco-Center 
represents  a multi-decade  effort  to  protect  waterfowl. 
It  is  the  world’s  largest  collection  of  its  kind. 


BOAT  SAFE 

written  by  Geoff  Cantrell 

As  boating  season  approaches,  it  is  imperative  to  know 
all  laws  and  safety  guidelines.  Wildlife  officers  are  out 
to  protect  boaters. 


GRAND  ACHIEVEMENT 

written  by  Jack  Horan  | photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

Fly-fisherman  Bobby  Kilby  accomplished  a goal  few 
anglers  would  even  conceive  of — to  catch  trout  in  1,000 
different  North  Carolina  streams. 


FINDING  YOUR  EDGE 
written  by  Michael  0.  Humphries 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

Those  who  appreciate  a custom-made  knife  can  learn  to 
make  their  own  through  a community  college  program 
in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina. 


LIVING  LARGE  AT  THE  BOTTOM 
written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Marsh 

North  Carolina’s  assemblage  of  grouper  species  attracts 
a devoted  following  among  anglers  who  don’t  mind  dis- 
tance and  difficulty  in  pursuit  of  some  very  big  fish. 
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Cover:  Sylvan  Heights  hosts  dozens  of  species  of  waterfowl,  but  few  are  lovelier  than 
the  wood  duck,  a North  Carolina  native,  photograph  by  melissa  McGaw. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


The  two  fishing  stories  in  this  issue  represent  opposite  ends  of  our  state’s  geography 
and  the  spectrum  of  fishing  philosophy.  “Grand  Achievement”  (page  16)  is  the  tale 
of  how  a Wilkes  County  fellow  managed  to  fish  in  1,000  different  trout  streams  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  “Living  Large  at  the  Bottom”  (page  26)  tells  how  serious  meat- 
hunting fishermen  go  after  groupers  on  ocean  shelves 
miles  offshore  using  electric  reels  and  big  baits. 

At  the  core,  the  two  types  of  fishing  are  the  same 
— find  likely  looking  habitat  and  throw  a hook  at  a 
fish  you  cannot  see.  Both  require  some  effort:  burn- 
ing a couple  dozen  gallons  of  gas  to  motor  offshore, 
or  hiking  upstream  (and  therefore  uphill)  in  rocky 
backcountry.  And  both  demand  special  gear:  waders 
and  fly-fishing  gear  in  the  mountains,  a sonar  fish- 
finder  and  a Global  Positioning  System  in  salt  water. 

But  that’s  where  the  similarities  cease.  For  moun- 
tain trout  anglers,  a handful  of  four-ounce  fish  can 
make  for  a good  day  on  a stream.  Among  those  who 
chase  groupers,  it  takes  a 40-pound  fish  to  make  the 
trip  worthwhile.  Fly-fishing  for  trout  is  often  a catch-and-release  fishery — sometimes  by 
regulation  and  sometimes  by  preference.  Grouper  fishing  is  more  of  a catch-and-fillet 
fishery.  Big  groupers  sometimes  suffer  fatal  decompression  injuries  on  the  quick  trip 
from  deep  water  to  the  surface,  so  it’s  a good  thing  they  are  delicious. 

Despite  great  differences,  both  angling  activities  require  skill  and  a discerning  eye.  The 
fly-fisherman  who  will  have  the  most  success  can  spot  a pool  that  holds  a brook  trout  or 
two,  sneak  up  within  casting  range  and  then  drop  a tiny,  feather-disguised  hook  within 
munching  distance.  Out  toward  the  blue  water,  the  angler  who  wants  to  eat  flaky,  white 
fish  steaks  for  dinner  must  be  able  to  identify  undersea  structure,  keep  the  boat  on  top  of 
it,  and  wrangle  an  angry,  mammoth  fish  around  the  rocks  and  to  the  boat. 

Even  if  your  idea  of  fishing  is  a little  more  .laid-back,  take  some  time  this  month  to  wet 
a line  somewhere.  North  Carolina  is  loaded  with  angling  opportunities,  from  your  nearby 
farm  pond  to  regional  reservoirs  to  hundreds  of  miles  of  rivers.  And  when  you  go,  take  a 
child  with  you.  After  all,  those  fly-anglers  and  grouper  fishermen  had  to  start  somewhere. 


MIKE  MARSH 


Anthony  Ng  with  a red  grouper. 
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Greg  Jenkins 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


I Look  to  the  Skies 

| I thoroughly  enjoy  your  excellent  magazine  and 
have  for  many  years.  Regarding  "Directions  for 
| Life” in  the  March  2008  issue,  you  might  pass 
to  Mark  Joyner  that  some  of  us  ANA  (ancient 
j naval  aviators)  also  learned  the  reverse  of  True 
| Virgins  Make  Dull  Company,  which  was  Can 
Dead  Men  Vote  Twice?  I wish  I had  a dollar  for 
every  star  I shot  before  the  advent  of  CPS. 

Dick  Culbertson 
Captain  (Ret.),  U.S.  Navy 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

As  an  avid  amateur  astronomer,  I was  pleased 
to  open  the  March  edition  of  WINC  and  see  the 
stars  on  page  4.  Ursa  Major,  Coma  Berenices, 
Bootes,  and  is  that  Leo  hiding  under  the  text? 
My  family  vacations  with  my  wife  and  children 
are  usually  taken  with  our  camper,  where  I keep 
2 or  3 small  scopes.  The  beauty  of  the  Milky 
Way,  stretched  out  across  the  sky,  through  a 
low-power  reflector  is  awesome.  I have  had  my 
best  views  of  it  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
Another  site  to  behold  is  the  moon  over  the 
ocean.  When  camped  right  on  the  beach  in 
Emerald  Isle,  sometimes  it  feels  like  you  could 
walk  out  over  the  ocean  on  the  moon’s  reflec- 
tion. You  don’t  need  a high-powered  refractor  to 
enjoy  the  view  but  it  does  enhance  the  experi- 
ence. With  that  refractor  the  views  of  the 
planets  can  be  enjoyed  just  about  anywhere. 

It  would  have  been  nice  if  there  was  a dia- 
gram that  included  Cassiopeia,  Polaris  and  the 


Big  Dipper.  There  is  nothing 
like  a good  visual  reference 
for  those  who  have  not 
looked  up  at  night  too  often. 

I believe  there  is  also  one 
small  correction  to  be  made. 

In  Mark's  description  of  the 
Big  Dipper,  Polaris  and  Cass- 
iopeia he  states  "when  one 
star  is  up,  the  other  is  down.” 

I think  he  meant  "when  one 
constellation  is  up,  the  other 
is  down.” 

It  would  be  nice  to  see 
an  article  in  WINC  every  few 
months  on  what  is  visible  in  the  skies.  If  your 
readers  knew  about  what  constellations,  plan- 
ets and  comets  would  be  in  the  skies  maybe 
more  people  would  get  to  experience  nature 
after  dark.  Thank  you  for  a fine  magazine. 

Mike  Foster 
R olesville 

Mark  Joyner:  I’m  glad  you  enjoyed  the  article 
on  stars  and  direction  finding.  I agree  more  dia- 
grams would  have  helped,  and  yes,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  say  constellation  instead  of  star! 

Photography?  Magnificent.  Humor?  Promising. 

Until  I read  your  thigh-slapper, "Telling  Time 
by  the  Big  Dipper,”  I had  no  awareness  I had 
been  subscribing  to  a humor  publication.  Thank 
you  for  the  bonus;  keep  up  the  outdoor  laughs. 
For  $11  you  can  buy  a watch  that  keeps  perfect 
time  for  decades  and  keeps  you  safe  from  folks 
who  roll  their  eyes  when  you  announce  you  are 
going  out  back  to  see  what  time  it  is. 

Walter  J.  Klein 
Charlotte 

Builders'  Pride 

Thank  you  for  the  fantastic  article  on  custom 
rod  building  in  your  February  issue  ("Hot 
Rods”).  Not  only  is  this  a rewarding  pastime 
for  thousands  of  fishermen  across  the  U.S.,  but 
North  Carolina  sportsmen  can  be  especially 
proud  that  the  major  event  for  practitioners 


of  this  art/craft  takes  place  right  here  in  our 
home  state  each  year. 

Tom  Kirkman 
RodMaker  Magazine 
High  Point 

Sweet  Stream  Story 

"Little  Sugar  Sees  the  Light”  (March  2008) 
was  an  inspiration.  The  citizens  of  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  are  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  stream  back  to  life  for  future  generations. 
As  the  article  points  out,  daily  benefits  to 
thousands  from  such  a restoration  are  worth  it. 

As  a young  boy  growing  up  in  Charlotte  in 
the  early  1960s,  I well  remember  the  reputation 
Little  Sugar  Creek  had  as  a dumping  ground. 
The  trash  in  it  and  odor  from  it  were  sad  to 
behold.  I fished  regularly  in  a similar  Charlotte 
stream  named  Briar  Creek.  It  also  had  its  pro- 
blems but  was  not  as  abused  as  Little  Sugar 
Creek.  I spent  many  afternoons  stalking  chubs 
and  sunfish  (and  the  occasional  bass  and  catfish) 
in  Briar  Creek,  usually  with  success.  It  amazed 
me  to  witness  the  change  of  seasons  along  the 
little  creek  and  how  persistent  the  aquatic  and 
other  wildlife  was  if  given  half  a chance. 

In  my  occasional  visits  to  Charlotte  these 
days,  I always  try  to  sneak  a peek  at  Briar  Creek 
to  see  how  it  is  doing.  I note  that  much  of  it  has 
been  concreted  over,  but  I am  heartened  to  see 
other  parts  that  still  appear  viable.  Hopefully 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Storm  Water  Ser- 
vices Division  will  keep  an  eye  out  for  Briar  Creek 
as  it  did  Little  Sugar,  to  everyone's  benefit. 

Jon  Maxwell 
Greensboro 

We  Want  Your  Feedback 

Do  you  have  a comment  about  content  in  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina?  Questions  about  some- 
thing you  read  or  have  seen?  Send  us  an  e-mail 
at  letters@ncwildlife.org.  If  you  want  fellow 
readers  to  know  your  opinion,  this  is  the  place. 
If  you  want  an  expert  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, we  will  do  our  best  to  help.  We  would 
love  to  hear  from  you! 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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THE  SYLVAN  HEIGHTS  WATERFOWL  PARK  AND  ECO-CENTER 

represents  a couple’s  multi-decade,  trans- Atlantic  effort 
to  protect  waterfowl  The  result  is  the  world’s  largest 
collection  of  its  kind. 

Since  Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl  Park  and  Eco-Center  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  in  October  2006,  more  than  15,000  people 
have  visited  this  educational  park  tucked  into  the  woods  outside 
Scotland  Neck.  Visitors  stroll  on  gravel  walkways  that  wind  through 
aviaries  bustling  with  birdlife,  including  geese,  ducks,  swans,  eiders  and 
some  species  that  the  folks  at  Sylvan  Heights  refer  to  as  “waterfowl 
oddities,”  such  as  the  Cape  Barren  goose. 

With  1,000  birds  representing  more  than  170  species  from  six  conti- 
nents, the  park  is  home  to  the  world’s  largest  collection  of  waterfowl, 
including  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  unusual  examples.  The  public  sec- 
tion of  the  park,  with  its  trails,  picnic  tables  and  visitor  center,  is  a non- 
profit venture  that  is  attracting  tourists  to  eastern  North  Carolina.  A 
private  section  of  the  park,  which  is  separated  from  the  Eco-Center  by  a 
swampy  bottomland,  contributes  to  waterfowl  conservation  on  a global 
scale.  Here,  a collection  of  aviaries,  enclosures  and  a cavernous  barn  house 
the  inner  workings  of  one  of  the  most  important  waterfowl  breeding  faci- 
lities in  the  United  States. 


Written  by  IDA  LYNCH 

<s> 

Photographed  by  MELISSA  MCGAW 
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Northern  Black-bellied  Whistling- Duck 

Dendrocygna  autumnalis  autumnalis 


Mike  and  Ali  Lubbock,  the  owners  of  Sylvan  Heights,  are  natives  of  England  and 
Scotland,  respectively,  who  began  their  lifelong  involvement  with  bird  conservation 
at  the  Wildfowl  and  Wetlands  Trust  waterfowl  center  in  Slimbridge,  England.  Sir  Peter 
Scott,  a renowned  ornithologist  and  artist,  founded  the  charity  organization  in  1946, 
and  the  group  currently  operates  a network  of  waterfowl  wetland  centers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mike  began  interning  at  the  center  when  he  was  17  and  in  just 
a few  months  began  to  refine  his  expertise  in  bird  behavior.  By  the  time  Ali  went  to 
Slimbridge  as  an  intern  and  met  her  future  husband,  he  was  working  as  a full-time 
staff  member. 

The  couple  moved  to  the  United  States  25  years  ago  and  formed  a partnership  with 
an  American  friend  to  open  a waterfowl  breeding  center  in  Sylva.  The  mountainous 
location  inspired  the  center’s  name:  Sylvan  Heights.  They  operated  the  center  for  five 
years,  but  when  their  partner  died,  friends  of  the  Lubbocks  from  Scotland  Neck  sug- 
gested they  relocate  to  rural  eastern  North  Carolina.  Noting  that  “an  Englishman 
doesn’t  like  being  far  from  the  coast,”  Mike  felt  that  the  move  to  the  Coastal  Plain’s 
warmer  location  would  be  beneficial  for  their  avian  charges,  as  the  climate  is  moderate 
enough  to  accommodate  both  northern  and  southern  species. 

After  an  arduous  move,  which  involved  transporting  14  miles  of  chain-link  fence 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  birds,  the  Lubbocks  settled  in  Scotland  Neck  in  1989.  They 
struggled  financially  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  in  their  new  location  until  the  Bronx 
Zoo  stepped  in  with  financial  assistance.  Later,  William  Conway,  director  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  approached  the  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Zoo,  which  ultimately  became 
a partner  of  the  center  and  helped  them  raise  $1.5  million  to  build  the  public  portion 
of  the  facility,  which  continues  to  expand.  Thanks  to  the  N.C.  Zoo  Society,  Sylvan 
Heights  is  now  a nonprofit  organization  in  its  own  right. 


A UNIQUE  FOCUS 

Although  captive  breeding  programs  for  rare  mammals  such  as  pandas  and  rhinos 
have  a lot  of  visibility  in  the  zoo  community,  few  institutions  focus  on  breeding 
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waterfowl.  Driven  by  a conservation  mission  of  helping  ensure  the  survival  of  rare 
waterfowl  species  in  the  wild  and  in  zoological  and  private  collections,  Mike  has 
traveled  around  the  world  building  conservation  partnerships  and  collecting  speci- 
mens of  the  world’s  rarest  waterfowl  species. 

A typical  waterfowl  recovery  project  for  Mike  might  entail  traveling  to  a remote 
rainforest  where  he  would  partner  with  conservationists  to  study  the  target  species 
in  its  native  habitat  and  then,  in  close  coordination  with  the  local  government,  collect 
eggs  to  transport  to  Sylvan  Heights.  “In  the  past,  when  1 was  working  on  breeding 
projects  for  species  that  were  not  found  in  captivity,  I would  bring  bird  eggs  back  in 
a portable  incubator,”  he  recalls.  “I  went  on  my  first  expedition  when  1 was  23,  trav- 
eling to  Iceland,  and  since  then  I’ve  been  all  over  the  world  for  birds.” 

Once  Lubbock  transports  the  eggs  to  Sylvan  Heights,  they  are  carefully  shepherded 
through  the  breeding  facility.  Chickens  handle  the  first  shift,  sitting  on  the  eggs  for 
days  at  a time  in  wooden  nest  boxes.  Just  before  the  eggs  hatch,  the  staff  places  them 
in  carefully  monitored  incubators.  After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  staff  keeps  the  ducklings 
in  a series  of  heated  enclosures  until  the  birds  are  large  enough  to  be  moved  to 
outside  facilities. 

Mike’s  accomplishments  include  successfully  breeding  the  white -winged  wood 
duck  from  Asia,  the  Hawaiian  goose  or  nene,  and  Spain’s  white-headed  duck.  When 
he  discusses  his  work,  his  understated  manner  masks  the  fact  that  he  has  played  a key 
role  in  the  recovery  of  many  species  that  were  on  the  cusp  of  extinction. 

“My  biggest  success  has  been  saving  the  white-headed  duck  in  Spain,”  he  says.  One 
of  the  rarest  stiff-tail  duck  species  in  Spain,  Asia  and  Pakistan,  this  bird  maintains 
a stronghold  in  the  Andalusian  wetlands  region  of  Spain.  “About  20  years  ago  there 


White-faced  Whistling-Duck 

Dendrocygna  viduata 


Sylvan  Heights  founders  Mike  and  Ali  Lubbock  in  front  of 
the  international  waterfowl  exhibit. 


were  only  about  22  individuals  of  this  species  remaining  in  all  of  Spain,”  he  explains. 
“I  traveled  there  and  discovered  that  olive  growers  were  draining  much  of  the  wetland 
habitats.  When  the  wetlands  are  drained,  reeds  and  other  vegetation  the  birds  nest 
in  dry  out,  and  rats  invade  the  nesting  areas  and  prey  on  the  birds.  We  worked  with 
landowners  and  encouraged  them  to  not  take  water  out  of  these  lakes.  And  with  a 
combination  of  rearing  eggs  in  captivity,  establishing  a breeding  area  in  Spain  and 
then  releasing  birds  into  the  wild,  the  species  made  a great  comeback.  Today  there 
are  about  3,000  individuals  breeding  in  Spain.” 

In  a different  type  of  success  story,  Sylvan  Heights  is  safeguarding  60  individuals 
of  the  rare  white-winged  wood  duck,  an  Asian  species  that  is  nicknamed  the  Spirit 
Bird  for  its  otherworldly  nighttime  trumpeting.  The  species  was  once  abundant  in 
Thailand  and  Indonesia,  but  a combination  of  hunting  and  destruction  of  its  lowland 
rainforest  habitat  has  caused  the  population  to  plummet  by  95  percent  since  1990. 
A biologist  who  interned  at  Sylvan  Heights  is  studying  the  species  and  estimates  that 
only  300  to  1,000  individuals  remain  in  the  wild.  Sylvan  Heights  now  owns  all  of  the 
breeding  pairs  in  the  United  States,  including  some  that  are  on  loan  to  other  zoos. 

AN  HONEST  EFFORT 

The  focus  of  Mike’s  fieldwork  has  changed  as  he  has  become  more  involved  in  habitat 
conservation  projects.  “Waterfowl  face  many  threats  throughout  the  world,  including 
introduction  of  invasive  species,  lead  poisoning,  poaching  and  unregulated  hunting, 
but  habitat  destruction  surpasses  them  all,”  he  explains.  “Many  of  my  efforts  are  now 
focused  on  identifying  the  threats  to  rare  species  and  trying  to  help  correct  them 
before  there  is  a need  for  a reintroduction  program.  Public  education  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  type  of  wild  animal  recovery  prqject,  and  many  times  this  involves 
native  people  who  are  utilizing  the  animals  or  the  same  habitat.  Often  it  is  essential 
to  show  people  that  birds  are  a valuable  resource  and  offer  some  sort  of  incentive  to 
native  people  to  conserve  them.” 

In  2006,  he  spearheaded  the  creation  of  the  Venezuelan  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Project,  a cooperative  venture  among  the  International  Wild  Waterfowl  Association, 
the  Akron  Zoo,  Gary  and  Denise  Riggs,  and  Sylvan  Heights.  This  effort  is  exploring 
how  to  bolster  declining  waterfowl  populations  in  Venezuela.  One  potential  future 
project  could  involve  working  closely  with  ranch  owners  to  erect  nesting  boxes  for 
the  rare  Orinoco  goose. 

Sylvan  Heights  also  collaborates  on  research  projects  with  educational  and  scien- 
tific organizations,  including  the  National  Zoo  and  Conservation  Research  Center, 
N.C.  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  a partnership  with  a 
local  twist,  Sylvan  Heights  is  home  to  a flock  of  North  American  wood  ducks.  In 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  staff  is  studying  the  flock  to 
see  if  toxins  in  the  Roanoke  River  affect  the  survival  rate  of  young  wood  ducks. 


IF  YOU  CO 

Location 

Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl  Park  and  Eco-Center 
is  located  at  4963  U.S.  258,  Scotland  Neck,  N.C. 
27874.  From  Scotland  Neck,  take  U.S.  258/N. 
Main  Street  approximately  1 mile.  When  you 
see  the  Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl  Park  sign  on 
your  left,  turn  right  and  follow  the  blue  signs 
to  the  Visitor  Center. 

For  more  information,  call  (252)826-3186  or 
visit  www.shwpark.com. 

Park  Hours  and  Tickets 

Sylvan  Heights  is  open  Tuesday  through  Sunday 
year  round. 

October  to  March:  9 a. m.  to  4 p.m. 

April  to  September:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Admission  Fees 

Seniors  62+  :$5 

Ages  13  to  61:  $7 

Ages  3 to  12 : $5 

Children  2 and  under:Free 

Croup  discounts  are  available 

Asa  nonprofit  organization,  Sylvan  Heights 
relies  upon  member  support  and  donations. 
For  information  on  joining  the  Sylvan  Heights 
Waterfowl  Society  or  making  a donation, 
visit  www.shwpark.com. 


White-winged  Wood  Duck 

Cairina  scutulata 


White-headed  Duck 

Oxyura  leucocephala 


The  Lubbocks’  wholehearted  devotion  to  waterfowl  conservation  is  clearly  evident 
in  their  home  life  as  well.  Every  year,  they  host  and  mentor  interns  who  travel  to 
Scotland  Neck  to  study  avian  husbandry.  Limited  to  three  interns  at  a time,  the 
exclusive  program  offers  students  intensive  hands-on  training  in  captive  breeding 
| and  waterfowl  management.  At  night,  the  interns  gather  around  the  Lubbock  dinner 

I table  to  continue  their  training.  “A  lot  of  teaching  happens  at  night,”  says  Ah.  “We’ve 

hosted  about  360  people  in  the  last  18  years,  mostly  young  folks,  and  now  we’re 
starting  to  host  some  of  our  former  interns’  children.” 

The  couple’s  infectious  enthusiasm  for  their  work  permeates  the  atmosphere  of 
the  center  and  is  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  Sylvan  Heights  staff.  “I  think  we’re  introduc- 
ing people  to  something  they  don’t  normally  see,”  says  Mike.  “There  really  is  no  other 
place  like  this  in  North  Carolina.  We  certainly  learn  something  new  every  day  doing 
this  work.”^ 


Ida  Lynch  is  co-owner  of  Niche  Publishing  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 


Northern  Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck 

Dendrocygna  a.  autumnalis 


AS  BOATING  SEASON  APPROACHES,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  TO  KNOW  ALL  APPLICABLE 
LAWS  AND  SAFETY  GUIDELINES.  OFFICERS  FROM  THE  N.C.  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ARE  OUT  TO  PROTECT  BOATERS  FROM  DANGEROUS  OPERATORS. 


ecreational  boating  in  North  Carolina  is  a popular  and,  statistically  speaking,  safe 
activity.  Conservatively  estimated,  more  than  2 million  people,  including  residents 
and  out-of-state  tourists,  are  expected  to  go  boating  in  the  state  this  year. 

Those  boaters  will  have  the  assurance  that  while  they  operate  in  a legal  and  proper  manner 
— which  includes  having  well-maintained  equipment,  adequate  training  and  experience,  and 
favorable  conditions  — there  is  little  chance  of  being  involved  in  an  accident.  The  National 
Safety  Council  estimates  the  odds  of  being  killed  while  boating  as  about  one  in  6,500  in  a life- 
time, based  on  data  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  and  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 


For  the  wildlife  officers  who  enforce  boat- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  safety  is  about  more 
than  comparative  numbers.  It’s  about  people. 
“To  a large  degree,  boaters  create  their  own 
margin  of  safety,”  says  Capt.  Chris  Huebner, 
boating  safety  coordinator  for  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  “Every  year  in 
this  state,  folks  go  out  to  fish,  sail,  water  ski 
and  enjoy  themselves.  For  most,  their  trip  will 
be  without  incident  because  they  follow 
the  rules,  stay  alert  and  have  a designated 
operator.  For  others,  there’s  typically  a 
contributing  factor,  like  reckless  beha- 
vior, intoxication  or  lack  of  atten- 
tion, which  led  to  an  accident.” 

Today,  Capt.  Huebner  is  busy — 
not  on  the  water,  but  at  his  desk.  He  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  an  upcom- 
ing “Boat  Safe,  Boat  Sober”  campaign  that 
begins  this  month.  “It  is  just  as  illegal  to 
operate  a boat  under  the  influence  as  it  is  to 
drive  a car,”  Capt.  Huebner  says.  “Just  because 
there  are  no  centerlines  to  cross,  no  stop  signs 
to  run,  the  dangers  are  still  there.  A .08  blood- 
alcohol  level  is  legally  intoxicated,  the  same  as 
on  the  highway.  So  our  message  is  no  matter 
what  you  drive,  don’t  drink  and  drive.” 

In  2006,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  were  available,  North 
Carolina  ranked  second  nationally  in  arrests 
for  operating  a vessel  while  impaired,  with 
470  people  charged.  Only  Missouri,  with  480, 
had  more  drunken-boater  arrests.  Florida 
reported  438  and  California  listed  418  arrests. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  December  2001  published  results  of  a 


study  that  showed  that  intoxicated  boat  pas- 
sengers are  just  as  much  at  risk  as  intoxicated 
operators.  The  study,  conducted  by  Johns 
Hopkins  Bloomberg  School  of  Public  Health, 
the  UNC  Highway  Safety  Center  and  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Research  Center  for  Safety 
and  Health,  showed  that  even  at  legal  blood- 
alcohol  concentrations,  the  risk  for  an  acci- 
dent increases  with  each  drink  consumed. 
But  the  boating  safety  message  extends 
well  beyond  the  publicity  push  for  onboard 
sobriety.  There’s  protecting  young  boaters, 
for  example.  State  law  requires  that  chil- 
dren under  13  years  old  wear  a 
life  vest  while  on  a recreational 
boat  that  is  underway.  A floating 
cushion  or  an  adult’s  life  vest  within  reach 
is  not  enough.  A child’s  life  vest  must  be  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  approved  and  properly  fitted  to 
the  individual,  with  head  support  and  a strap 
between  the  legs  for  the  youngest  children. 
(Check  the  weight  and  size  requirements  on 
the  label  and  try  it  on  before  going  out.) 

Also,  state  law  restricts  anyone  younger 
than  16  from  operating  personal  watercraft 
(better  known  as  jet  skis)  unless  they  meet 
one  of  two  standards:  1)  being  at  least  14 
years  old  and  riding  with  a person  who  is  at 
least  18,  or  2)  being  at  least  14  and  having 
successfully  completed  an  approved  boating 
safety  education  course,  and  carrying  proof  of 
age  and  safety  course  completion  with  them 
while  operating  the  personal  watercraft.  It  is 
also  against  the  law  to  knowingly  let  anyone 
under  the  age  of  16  who  doesn’t  meet  those 
qualifications  operate  a personal  watercraft. 
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“Education  and  protection  are  our  primary 
goals,”  Capt.  Huebner  says.  “Wildlife  officers 
don’t  necessarily  want  to  write  tickets,  and 
they  certainly  don’t  want  to  investigate  acci- 
dents, any  more  than  boaters  want  to  pay  fines 
or  be  involved  in  an  accident.  We  want  to  see 
boaters  enjoying  themselves  on  the  water.” 

That  means  there  is  a constant  effort  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission  and  other  agencies 
to  build  boating  safety  awareness.  There’s  a 
good  reason. 

WATER,  WATER  EVERYWHERE 

North  Carolina  has  a great  diversity  of  water- 
ways, just  as  it  has  a large  diversity  of  boats 
and  boaters.  Those  waterways  include  lakes, 
rivers,  canals,  sounds  and  ocean  waters. 
Navigable  waters  are  found  in  every  region, 
from  the  Mountains  to  the  Piedmont  to  the 
Coastal  Plain.  Those  waterways  have  indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

There  were  300,080  vessels  actively  reg- 
istered last  year  in  North  Carolina,  ranging 
from  personal  watercraft  to  small  johnboats 
to  large  yachts.  North  Carolina  even  has  an 
official  state  historical  boat,  the  shad  boat, 
designated  by  the  General  Assembly  to  rec- 
ognize the  shallow-draft  wooden  vessels 
designed  and  originally  constructed  on 
Roanoke  Island  in  the  1880s. 


Wildlife  officers  keep  boaters  safe  by  con- 
ducting routine  safety  checks  and  admin- 
istering tests  to  drivers  suspected  of 
operating  while  impaired.  Opposite  page: 
Aerial  patrols  help  guide  officers  in  boats 
to  possible  lawbreakers  in  the  area. 


EDUCATION  AND  PROTECTION  ARE  OUR  PRIMARY  COALS.  WILDLIFE  OFFICERS  DON'T  NECESSARILY  WANT  TO 
WRITE  TICKETS,  AND  THEY  CERTAINLY  DON’T  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS,  ANY  MORE  THAN  BOATERS 


WANT  TO  PAY  FINES  OR  BE  INVOLVED  IN  AN  ACCIDENT.  WE  WANT  TO  SEE  BOATERS  ENJOYING  THEMSELVES 
ON  THE  WATER.  - CAPT.  CHRIS  HUEBNER 
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Memorial  Day  weekend  is  considered  the 
traditional  start  of  the  boating  season,  with 
i the  Labor  Day  holiday  its  conclusion,  but 
boating  is  a year-round  activity.  The  Fourth 
of  July  is  typically  the  busiest  time  of  year 
for  boating  at  night,  when  fireworks  displays 
take  place  at  lakes  and  harbors. 

The  legalities  of  boating  in  North  Carolina, 

; much  like  safety  precautions,  fall  into  the 
! “know  before  you  go”  category.  Vessel  owners 
I should  check  registration  and  titling  before 
i using  their  boat  for  the  first  time  of  the  sea- 
1 son.  A wallet-size  registration  card  must 
■ always  be  carried  aboard  the  vessel  when  it 
is  in  operation,  and  shown  to  wildlife  offi- 
I cers  upon  request.  A registration  decal  must 
be  affixed  on  the  starboard  (right  side)  bow 
. of  the  vessel  to  the  right  of  the  registration 
! number.  It  shows  the  month  and  year  the 
registration  expires. 

Registration  fees  are  $15  for  one  year  and 
$40  for  three  years.  Renewal  notices  are 
mailed  to  vessel  owners  60  days  prior  to  the 
registration’s  expiration  date.  Vessel  owners 
should  notify  the  Wildlife  Commission  if 
their  address  has  changed  to  ensure  contin- 
ued delivery  of  renewal  notices. 

“Anyone  who  purchases  or  transfers  any 
motorized  vessel  including  jet  skis,  or  a sail- 
i boat  that  is  14  feet  or  longer,  is  required  to 
title  the  vessel,”  says  Lisa  Hocutt,  who  man- 
| ages  customer  support  services  for  the  Wild- 
life Commission.  “If  you  bought  your  vessel 
from  an  out-of-state  dealer,  you  may  owe  use 
tax  on  it.  It  is  the  owner’s  responsibility  to 
pay  any  use  tax  that  is  due.” 

Getting  onto  the  water  has  become  easier, 
- with  the  commission’s  Division  of  Engineer- 


ing Services  providing  more  than  200  free 
public  boating  access  areas.  The  guidelines 
for  using  public  access  areas,  commonly 
referred  to  as  boat  ramps,  center  around 
courtesy  to  other  boaters. 

> Never  obstruct  or  interfere  with  use  of  the 
ramp  by  others 

> Park  only  in  a properly  designated  area 

> Use  the  access  area  for  its  intended 
purpose  only,  never  for  such  activities  as 
camping,  swimming  or  picnicking 

> No  loaded  firearms  are  allowed 

PATROLLING  LAKE  NORMAN 

This  afternoon,  Capt.  Ted  Brothers  is  focused 
and  ready.  Capt.  Brothers,  a district  super- 
visor in  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  western 
region,  will  lead  a patrol  on  Lake  Norman  that 
will  continue  late  into  the  night.  Essentially 
a dragnet  for  dangerous  boaters,  this  detail, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Lincoln 
County  Sheriff’s  Office,  will  include  aerial 
surveillance  by  a Wildlife  Commission  plane, 
a mobile  blood-alcohol  testing  lab  nicknamed 
the  “BAT  Mobile”  from  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  a team  of  mag- 
istrates and  an  assistant  district  attorney. 

“We  will  establish  a command  center  at  a 
local  access  area,”  Capt.  Brothers  says  as  he 
reviews  operation  logistics.  “Then,  10  patrol 
boats  manned  by  two  wildlife  officers  each 
will  fan  out  across  the  lake.  They  will  conduct 
routine  safety  inspections  and  look  for  ves- 
sels in  distress,  reckless  behavior  and  intox- 
icated operators  throughout  the  evening.” 
Covering  more  than  32,000  acres,  Lake 
Norman  has  520  miles  of  shoreline  and  is 
the  largest  man-made  body  of  water  located 


entirely  in  North  Carolina.  To  say  it  is  dan- 
gerous wouldn’t  be  entirely  accurate,  but 
of  the  80  bodies  of  water  regulated  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  Lake  Norman  consis- 
tently reports  the  most  boating  accidents 
annually.  There  were  six  fatalities  before 
the  end  of  summer. 

“It  could  be  busy”  says  Wildlife  Sgt.  David 
O’Neal  of  the  evening  ahead,  before  he  wryly 
adds,  “Then  again,  it  could  be  real  busy.  It  is 
Lake  Norman,  and  it  is  Saturday.” 

Lake  Norman  is  arguably  the  most  popu- 
lar waterway  in  the  state,  owing  much  to  mul- 
tiple public  access  areas  and  proximity  to 
major  population  centers.  And  popularity 
breeds  popularity:  Lake  Norman  is  the  sort  of 
place  where  you  can  spot  NASCAR  drivers 
relaxing  away  from  the  racetrack,  or  Carolina 
Panthers  football  players  out  for  a day  of  fish- 
ing. The  Lake  Norman  Marine  Commission 
estimates  40,000  boats  will  navigate  Lake 
Norman  this  year.  Only  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  can  claim  as  much  traffic. 

Officers  will  later  agree  it  was  busy,  but 
not  unusually  so.  When  the  patrol  concludes, 
a total  of  67  charges  have  been  made,  includ- 
ing 11  operating- while-impaired  arrests, 
and  an  additional  50  warning  citations 
issued.  It  will  be  well  after  midnight  before 
many  of  the  officers  are  back  safe  at  home. 

Lt.  Michael  Hatley  and  Wildlife  Officer 
Chad  Arnold  are  in  a boat  that  is  among  the 
first  of  the  patrol  vessels  to  leave  the  dock 
around  1 p.m.  They  immediately  begin  con- 
ducting safety  inspections,  stopping  a cabin 
cruiser  with  a family  and  guests  out  enjoy- 
ing the  day.  The  conversation  is  interrupted 
by  a roar.  “Geez,  he  came  right  across  your 
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bow!”  yells  the  skipper  of  the  cabin  cruiser. 
Almost  instantly,  there’s  a rough  and  crash- 
ing chop  from  a fast-moving  red  boat. 

“Remain  here  until  we  return,”  Officer 
Arnold  instructs  the  cabin  cruiser  skipper,  as 
Lt.  Hatley  turns  the  patrol  boat  on  the  pro- 
verbial dime  and  begins  a full-throttle  pur- 
suit. The  errant  boater  is  soon  stopped  and 
ticketed  for  violation  of  the  “Blue  Light  = No 
Wake”  law,  which  requires  vessels  approach- 
ing within  100  feet  of  a law  enforcement 
boat  displaying  a flashing  blue  light  to  slow 
to  no-wake  speed:  the  distance  is  50  feet  in 
narrow  channels.  The  law  essentially  estab- 
lishes a safe,  no-wake  zone  around  law 
enforcement  and  emergency  boats  perform- 
ing their  duties.  It  is  similar  to  the  Move  Over 
law  for  the  highway. 

“You  understand  the  reason  for  this  law 
and  why  we  enforce  it?”  Lt.  Hatley  asks  the 
boater.  “Safety,”  comes  the  quick  and  embar- 
rassed reply.  “I  can  see  that,  and  really,  I’m 
sorry.”  With  a shake  of  his  head,  he  adds, 
“You’re  doing  your  job.  I messed  up.” 

Lt.  Hatley  and  Officer  Arnold  return  to  the 
waiting  cabin  cruiser,  and  the  safety  inspec- 
tion resumes.  The  cabin  cruiser  has  all  the 
required  fire  extinguishers,  the  proper  num- 
ber of  personal  flotation  devices,  a life  ring 
and  a working  horn.  The  skipper  is  cited  for 
lapsed  registration  — it  expired  the  month 
before  — but  good-humoredly  says  it’s  his 
fault  for  not  knowing  what  month  it  is. 

Soon  after,  the  two  wildlife  officers  make 
the  first  operating-while-impaired  arrest  of 
the  day.  After  failing  a series  of  field  sobriety 
tests,  including  a Breathalyzer,  the  pilot  of 
a pontoon  boat  is  booked  for  exceeding  the 
legal  limit  of  .08  blood-alcohol  concentration. 
This  intoxication  arrest  will  be  followed  by 
others.  “Too  many  others,”  Capt  Brothers 
later  says. 


Many  boats  have  a designated  operator  at 
the  helm.  Some  will  claim  to  have  a desig- 
nated operator,  but  officers  will  discover  that 
person,  too,  has  imbibed.  A dangerous  few 
of  those  so-called  designated  operators  will 
prove  over  the  legal  limit.  There  will  even  be 
an  unfortunate  case  where  the  only  intoxi- 
cated person  among  the  half-dozen  onboard 
a pontoon  boat  is  the  guy  at  the  helm.  “That 
really  defeats  the  purpose,”  Officer  Arnold 
says.  “When  a person  says,  ‘OK,  I’m  not 
drinking  while  at  the  helm,’  that  means  they 
have  taken  on  a responsibility.”  In  addition, 
wind,  waves,  heat,  glare,  motor  noise  and 
vibrations  can  combine  to  create  a condition 
known  as  “boater  fatigue,”  which  can  increase 
the  effects  of  alcohol  by  a factor  of  3.  A safe 
boater  is  always  alert. 

Dusk  turns  to  dark,  and  new  safety  issues 
arise.  There  are  laws  concerning  boating 
activities  at  night.  For  example,  jet  skis  must 
be  off  the  water  by  sunset,  and  water  skiing  is 
forbidden  from  one  hour  after  sunset.  There 
are  inland  lighting  rules  for  any  manner  of 
vessel  to  help  avoid  collisions.  Then  there’s 
just  plain  common  sense. 

Wildlife  Officer  Bruce  Roberts  pilots  one  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  planes  on  this  assign- 
ment, providing  valuable  aerial  surveillance. 
His  spotting  skills  quickly  direct  a patrol  boat 
to  apprehend  a lawbreaking  jet-skier,  reck- 
lessly out  after  sunset.  While  the  jet  ski  oper- 
ator is  unhappy  to  receive  a ticket,  he  has 
learned  a valuable  lesson.  And  more  impor- 
tantly, he  will  not  become  a statistic  tonight. 

Don’t  wait  to  learn  boating  safety  lessons 
the  hard  way.  Protect  yourself  and  your  pas- 
sengers: Prepare  well,  pay  attention,  follow 
the  laws,  stay  sober  and  boat  safe.  ^ 

Geoff  Cantrell  is  a public  information  officer 
with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
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BOAT  SOBER 


North  V^r 
Carolina  law  sets  the 
same  limit,  a .08  blood-alcohol 
level,  for  operating  boats  and 
automobiles.  Have  a designated 
driver  on  the  road  and  on  the 
water.  The  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  adminis- 
trators takes  it  a step  further 
with  the  following  statement  of 
recommendation: “Alcohol  use 
is  a contributing  factor  in  many 
boating  accidents.  This  problem 
is  not  restricted  to  vessel  opera- 
tors alone.  Nationally,  a number 
of  intoxicated  persons  have 
fallen  overboard  and  drowned. 
Alcohol-related  passenger  fatal- 
ities contradict  the  concept  of 
the ‘designated  driver,' which  has 
been  popular  in  boating  safety 
literature.  The  designated  driver 
concept,  which  implies  that  it 
is  safe  to  drink  as  long  as  you 
are  not  operating  a vessel,  has  its 
roots  in  automobile  safety,  where 
the  possibility  of  drowning  is 
not  a factor.  In  the  interest  of 
public  awareness  of  this  problem 
and  to  set  a positive  example, 
we  recommend  that  no  alcohol 
be  consumed  aboard  boats.” 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING 
WEEK,  MAY  18 -24 


This  annual  lifesaving  campaign 
by  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Council  promotes  a variety  of 
boating  safety  messages  and 


public  involvement.  For  more 
information,  call  (703)361-4294 
ore-mail  campaign@safeboat 
ingcouncil.org. 


Recreational  Boating  in  North  Carolina 


The  single  most  important 
safety  advice  is  to  wear  a personal 
flotation  device,  otherwise  known 
as  a life  vest,  life  jacket  or  life  pre- 
server. In  an  emergency,  having  one 
onboard  or  close  by  isn’t  enough. 

Wear  it!  t 


FOR  MORE  BOATING  INFORMATION 


Renew 

vessel  registration  online,  find  maps  and  ^ 
directions  to  free  boating  access  areas,  Jfcit* 
download  a printable  copy  of  the 
official  Vessel  Operator  Guide, 
review  inland  waterways  regulations  or 
use  the  boating  safety  checklist  by  going  to 
the  Boating/ Waterways  Web  page  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


Since  Jan.x, 
2007,  state  law  has  required  boaters 
approaching  within  100  feet  of  a law 
enforcement  vessel  displaying  a flash- 
ing blue  light  to  slow  to  a no-wake 
speed.  In  narrow  channels,  the  distance 
is  50  feet.  Violators  are  subject  to  fines 
up  to  $250.  /. 


Children  under  13 

years  old  must  wear  a personal  flotation 
device  whenever  they  are  on  a recreational 
vessel.  The  exceptions  are  if  the  vessel  is 
anchored  or  tied  to  shore,  if  the  children 
are  in  an  enclosed  cabin  or  below  deck, 
or  if  they  are  aboard  a commercial  vessel. 
The  life  vest  must  be  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
approved,  of  an  appropriate  ~ >> 

size  and  in  good  condition.  Lf  ,(/ 


FREE  BOATING  EDUCATION  COURSES 


l.C.  Wildlife  w 


Resources  Commission  provides  free  boating  education 
throughout  the  state.  This  6-  to  8-hour  course  teaches  boat 
operation,  legal  requirements  and  handling  emergencies.  It  also 
certifies  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  to  operate  per- 
sonal watercraft.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadron  also  offer  accredited  boating  courses  for 
North  Carolina  residents.  Go  to  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call 
(919)  707-0030  for  class  schedules. 


State  law 

restricts  anyone  younger  than  16  from 
operating  a personal  watercraft  unless 
>They  are  at  least  14  years  old  and 
riding  with  a person  who  is  at  least  18. 
>They  are  at  least  14  years  old  and  have 
successfully  completed  an  approved 
boating  safety  education  course,  and 
have  proof  of  age  and  safety  course 
completion  with  them  while  operating 
the  personal  watercraft. 

It  is  also  against  the  law  to  knowingly 
let  anyone  under  16  who  doesn’t  meet 
the  above  qualifications  operate  a per- 
sonal watercraft.  y 
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WRITTEN  BY  JACK  HORAN 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  MELISSA  McGAW 


One  thousand  trout  streams?  Few  anglers  would  guess  that  trout  can  be 
found  in  500  streams,  much  less  1,000.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission manages  about  350  streams  that  range  from  hatchery-stocked 
to  wild  trout  waters.  Add  to  that  75  or  so  streams  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  on  the  Qualla  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 

“At  the  end  of  ’94, 1 said  I’m  going  to  set  me  a goal  for  next  year,”  recalled  Kilby, 
a native  of  Wilkes  County  who  now  lives  in  Pawleys  Island,  S.C.  “Because  ’94  was 
the  first  year  I caught  1,000  fish.  I said,  ‘Now  next  year  my  goal  is  I’m  going  to  fish 
100  new  streams  and  catch  1,000  fish.’  That’s  when  the  numbers  of  streams  actually 
started  to  accumulate.” 

The  hunt  was  on.  In  2006,  he  racked  up  199  streams  and  caught  2,151  trout.  By 
the  summer  of  2007,  Kilby  was  in  striking  distance  of  his  millennial 
stream.  He  notched  Nos.  998  and  999  on  July  15,  catch-  * * 

ing  five  rainbows  from  Banks  Creek  in  Yancey 
County  and  two  from  Pate  Creek  in  Mitchell 
County.  Two  weeks  later,  on  July  29,  he  invited 
his  son,  Scott  Kilby  of  Charlotte,  longtime 
friend  Michael  “Squeak”  Smith  of  Morganton 
and  me  to  join  him  while  he  picked  up  his  mile- 
stone trout  water. 

Kilby  hadn’t  picked  out  which  water  he  would 
fish  and  sought  advice  from  Smith,  who  recommen- 
ded Henry  Fork  in  South  Mountains  State  Park  or 
one  of  several  creeks  around  Banner  Elk.  Kilby  pon- 
dered his  choices  and  then,  as  we  finished  breakfast 
in  a fast-foocl  restaurant,  went  with  the  flip  of  a coin. 
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The  coin  came  up  heads 
and  die  lour  of  us  headed 
for  Henry  Fork,  which 
tumbles  out  of  the  west  side 
of  the  park  about  20  min- 
utes south  of  Morganton. 

After  donning  waders, 
Kilby  stepped  from  a worn 
fisherman’s  path  into  the 
20-foot-wide  stream.  He 
readied  his  4 -weight,  8- 
foot  rod  and  flipped  his 
Parachute  Adams  fly  into 
eddies  formed  by  rocks. 
Within  a minute,  Kilby 
hooked  a 6-inch  brown. 
He  admired  the  brown- 
and-gold  fish,  unhooked 
it  and  put  it  back  in  the 
gurgling  water. 

Did  he  celebrate?  Not 
just  yet.  For  Kilby,  one 
fish  doesn’t  certify  a trout 
stream.  His  self-imposed 
rule  is  that  he  must  catch 
a minimum  of  two  before 
he  qualifies  a stream  for  his 
life  list.  He  cast  to  another 
upstream  pocket.  Soon,  a 
small  brown  rose  to  sip  in 
the  fly.  That  did  it.  Henry 
Fork  became  trout  stream 
No.  1,000. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  would 
be  that  fast,”  he  said  with 
delight.  “[The  trout]  was 
laying  right  there  in  that 
dark  water  by  the  rock.”  The  retired  textile  execu- 
tive got  congratulatory  handshakes  and  hugs  from 
son  Scott  and  Smith,  as  well  as  good-natured  rib- 
bing. “I  always  laugh,  I’ve  created  a monster,”  joked 
Smith,  who  taught  Kilby  to  fly-fish.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  anybody  that  has  ever,  or  likely  will  ever, 
fish  that  many  streams.” 

To  commemorate  his  achievement,  Kilby  reached 
into  a pocket  and  pulled  out  not  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne but  a ball  cap  stitched  with  “1000  Streams”  and 
put  it  on.  He  savored  the  moment.  “Truthfully,  I feel 
like  that  I’m  on  ground  no  one  else  has  been  on.  The 
typical  answer  or  response  I get  is,  ‘You  mean  there 
are  a thousand  different  streams  in  North  Carolina?’ 
You  see,  most  people  don’t  believe  that  there  are.” 
Kilby,  67,  like  many  youths  growing  up  in  rural 
North  Carolina  in  the  1950s,  started  fishing  as  an 
early  teen.  He  would  stuff  line,  bobber  and  hook  into 


a Prince  Albert  tobacco  can,  dig  up  a mess  of  worms 
and  cut  a streamside  sapling  for  a fishing  pole.  As 
an  adult,  he  graduated  to  an  ultralight  spinning  rod 
with  a 4-pound-test  line,  catching  trout  with  an  in- 
line spinner  lure. 

Kilby’s  job  eventually  took  him  to  Morganton, 
where  he  met  Smith,  an  ardent  trout  angler  and  a 
trustee  of  Trout  Unlimited,  the  national  fishing  organ- 
ization. They  became  fishing  buddies.  On  Nov.  17, 
1991,  Smith  took  Kilby  to  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 
and  put  a fly  rod  in  his  hand.  As  Kilby  recalls  it,  Smith 
commanded,  “You  are  going  to  fly-fish!” 

The  trip  to  Big  Sandy  Creek  in  the  park  was 
so  successful  that  it  converted  Kilby  into  a fly-fish- 
erman. “I  caught  18  rainbows  with  a lot  of  help  and 
patience  from  Squeak,  while  he  caught  19  rainbows 
of  his  own,”  Kilby  wrote  in  his  fishing  log.  “Note  — 

I never  used  my  spinner  again  after  my  first  day 
of  fly-fishing.” 

Kilby  started  his  quest  for  1,000  streams  in  Nov- 
ember 1991.  He  documents  his  streams  and  catches 
in  detailed  logs  that  fill  16  notebooks.  The  logs  con- 
tain dates,  stream  names,  watersheds,  locations,  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  fish  caught,  subjective  ratings  and 
observations  about  water  quality  and  trip  highlights. 
The  logs  record  his  1,000  North  Carolina  streams  as 
well  as  some  600  streams  he’s  fished  from  Georgia  to 
Vermont  to  Idaho.  His  grand  total  as  of  April  2008 
was  1,650  streams  — and  he’s  still  fishing. 

Kilby’s  extensive  logs  have  proved  valuable  to 
fisheries  biologists  with  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
“Nobody  that  I know  of  has  ever  fished  these  many 
streams  and  kept  those  kinds  of  reports,”  said  Kin 
Hodges,  District  7 fisheries  biologist.  Kilby  shares 
his  logs  with  Hodges,  who  has  passed  them  to  other 
trout  biologists. 

Hodges  said  they  have  enabled  biologists  to  locate 
previously  unknown  populations  of  brook  trout  that 
might  include  native  Southern  Appalachian  brookies, 
and  have  provided  information  for  reviewing  environ- 
mental permits.  Trout  are  indicators  of  a healthy  eco- 
system, and  a trout  population  can  mean  stricter  envi- 
ronmental restrictions  for  a new  bridge  or  culvert. 
“With  our  limited  resources,  we  don’t  have  time  to  j 
go  out  to  all  these  streams  and  check,”  Hodges  said. 

Kilby  bagged  the  bulk  of  his  streams  during  the 

II  years  he  spent  running  a carpet  plant  in  Calhoun 
Falls,  S.C.  The  location  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state  put  him  within  a two-hour  drive  of  hundreds 
of  waters  in  western  North  Carolina,  allowing  him  to 
fish  typically  four  to  six  streams  in  a weekend.  He  uses 
dry  flies  exclusively.  “Nothing  beats  seeing  them  take 
a fly  on  top  of  the  water,”  Kilby  said. 

His  quest  has  taken  him  deep  into  mountain 
coves  and  dells,  clambering  up  rocks  and  ducking 
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under  rhododendron  to  fish  remote,  step-across  rills. 
Some  bear  colorful  names  such  as  Sweet  Heifer  Creek, 
Tear  Britches  Creek  and  Ugly  Fork.  Contrary  to  its 
name.  Ugly  Fork  turned  out  to  be  pristine  and  pro- 
ductive. In  March  2006,  Kilby  wrote  that  fishing  Ugly 
Fork  in  Haywood  County  was  “as  good  as  it  gets 
for  a brook  trout  stream,”  catching  33  brooks  and 
browns  that  day. 

Over  the  years,  he  estimates  he  has  caught  (and 
released)  12,000  trout  in  North  Carolina.  His  one-day 
peak  came  in  1992  when  he  hooked  104  in  Howard 
Creek  near  Boone  in  Watauga  County.  His  biggest 
N.C.  fish  was  a 24-inch  brown  from  the  North  Fork 
of  the  New  River  in  1982.  Ever  skunked?  Yep.  He’s 
worked  Nathans  Creek  in  Ashe 
County  three  times  and  has  yet 
to  catch  a fish  there. 

Although  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission manages  some  350 
streams,  trout  can  be  found  in 
other  creeks,  branches  and  forks 
classified  as  “undesignated.” 

Many  lie  on  private  lands;  others 
may  be  in  isolated  tracts  of 
national  forests.  The  trout  in 
these  waters  came  from  stock- 
ings that  date  back  to  the  early 
1900s,  Hodges  said. 

Kilby  said  anglers  would  be 
surprised  how  many  undesig- 
nated streams  hold  abundant 
brookies,  browns  and  rain- 
bows. “I  think  the  number  of 
trout  streams  North  Carolina 
has  is  highly  underrated.  People 
think  of  those  20  famous  streams 
— Davidson  River  [known  for 
its  trophy  trout] , Looking  Glass 
and  hatchery  streams,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  [anglers]  focus 
on  the  nondesignated  streams. 

[There  are]  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  nondesignated  streams 
that  have  viable  populations  of 
trout  in  them.” 

As  an  example,  he  cites  an 
Ashe  County  stream  2 feet  wide 
that  runs  through  a pasture.  He  caught  18  browns 
and  rainbows  in  two  hours,  flicking  a fly  beside  pas- 
ture grass  that  laid  over  the  water.  In  undesignated 
Mull  Creek  near  Cullowhee,  he  caught  200  trout  in 
two  weekends  in  1996. 

Now  that  he’s  knocked  off  1,000  streams,  Kilby 
figures  North  Carolina  may  have  up  to  350  more.  “In 
the  early  years,  1995-96,  when  1 first  said  I want  to 


catch  trout  from  1,000  streams,  1 thought  that  was  as 
good  as  you  could  possibly  do.  As  I’ve  gone  on,  the 
number  is  possibly  more  like  1,300  to  1,350.” 
Consequently,  he  plans  to  raise  his  bar  and  set 
new  goals  — to  catch  at  least  two  trout  each  in  100 
more  N.C.  streams  and  increase  his  overall  total, 
regardless  of  state,  to  2,000  streams.  Only  a dedi- 
cated and  determined  angler  like  Bobby  Kilby  could 
accomplish  such  remarkable  goals.  ^ 


Jack  Horan  is  outdoors  correspondent  for  The  Charlotte 
Observer  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  WINC.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Where  Nature  Reigns:  The  Wilderness 
Areas  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  ” 


Opposite  page:  Bobby  Kilby  wears  his  accomplishment  proudly  on  his  cap  and  logs  every  catch 
in  a notebook.  Above:  Kilby  has  fooled  hundreds  of  brook  trout  with  flies  cast  expertly  into 
small,  fishy-looking  stream  pools. 
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Those  wlio  appreciate  the  cliarm  and  beauty  of 
a custom-made  knife  can  learn  to  make  tkeir 
own  tlirougk  a community  college  program  in 
tlie  lieart  of  Nortk  Carolina. 


The  conveniences  of  mass-produced  items  surround  us 
in  our  everyday  lives.  Despite  the  advantages  of  these 
products — such  as  low  cost  and  voluminous  supply — 
many  of  us  still  appreciate  custom-made  objects.  By  purchasing 
something  that  was  made  by  hand,  you  can  own  something  that 
is  by  its  nature  different  from  all  the  others  around,  lending  an 
air  of  personalization  and  individuality. 

However,  although  these  can  be  unique  and  individualized  to 
one  person,  they  are  often  shaped  by  the  hands  of  another.  What 
if  you  were  to  take  it  one  more  step,  to  create  and  shape  the  pro- 
duct with  your  own  hands? 

One  of  the  most  popular  custom-made  and  personalized  pro- 
ducts, particularly  for  those  who  appreciate  the  outdoors,  is  the 
fixed-blade  knife.  Simple  and  straightforward,  this  useful  imple- 
ment can  be  as  simple  or  as  ornate  as  the  owner  desires.  And, 
although  it  might  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  beginner, 
there  is  a place  right  here  in  North  Carolina  where  you  can  learn 
the  basics  of  creating  your  own  hand-made  knives. 


Written  by  Mi.  jhael  O.  Humphries 
Photographer  ILyM  elissa  MeGaw 
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This  Samuel  Bell-inspired  dirk  (left) 
was  forged  by  Jim  Batson  during 
his  "Introduction  to  Bladesmithing” 
class.  The  custom  knife  (right)  was 
created  through  the  stock-removal 
process  by  Tommy  McNabb,  instruc- 
tor of  the  "Basic  Knife  Making"class. 


Close  al  I lome 

Montgomery  Community  College,  a small 
institution  located  in  Troy,  offers  a selection 
of  knifemaking  classes  that  are  part  of  the 
school’s  Continuing  Education  & Commu- 
nity Services  program.  Created  in  affiliation 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA), 
the  school’s  short-term  knifemaking  classes 
offer  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
basics  of  knifemaking  in  the  span  of  less  than 
a week  and  at  a cost  of  a few  hundred  dollars. 

How  did  such  a unique  program  come 
about?  “There  are  a lot  of  people  around 
here  who  hunt  and  fish,”  explained  Michele 
Haywood,  public  information  officer  for 
Montgomery  Community  College.  “We  are 
right  here  next  to  the  Uwharrie  National 
Forest,  and  outdoor  traditions  are  just  part 
of  the  culture  of  the  area.” 


. HI'S’ 


MONTGOMERY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Montgomery  Community  Col- 
lege in  Troy  offers  beginners  a 
chance  to  learn  to  make  knives 
themselves.  Batson's  class  (right 
and  opposite  page)  teaches  stu- 
dents how  to  properly  heat  and 
hammer-forge  a blade  from  a 
simple  carbon  steel  rod. 


In  fact,  the  school  has  a long  tradition  of 
providing  outdoors  skills  to  its  students.  After 
opening  its  doors  in  1967,  the  college  started 
its  extremely  popular  two-year  gunsmithing 
degree  program  in  1978,  solidifying  the 
school’s  reputation  for  offering  a unique  set 
of  classes  and  programs.  “Although  we  are 
the  third-smallest  community  college  in  the 
state,  our  offerings  have  made  us  stand  out,” 
Haywood  pointed  out.  “In  fact,  when  the 
gunsmithing  program  first  started,  it  was 
one  of  only  five  gunsmithing  schools  in  the 
nation.”  And  this  program  was  no  lightweight, 
offering  2,100  hours  of  hands-on  instruc- 
tion to  students. 

It  was  on  this  solid  foundation  that  the 
school  decided  to  expand  its  offerings  and 
began  providing  NRA  short-term  schools, 
including  knifemaking,  gunsmithing  and 
law  enforcement  armorer  classes  in  1995. 
“This  was  a good  move  for  the  school,  as  it 
allowed  the  college  to  build  on  the  popularity 
of  the  gunsmithing  program,”  Haywood  said. 
These  short-term  classes  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  focused  topics  in  a short 
time  frame,  expanding  their  skill  base.  They 
also  allow  the  school  to  bring  in  nationally 
recognized  experts  to  teach  the  programs. 

The  Basics 

To  find  out  what  options  are  available  for 
aspiring  knifemakers  at  Montgomery  Com- 
munity College,  I observed  some  of  the 
school’s  classes  in  the  summer  of  2007. 
Although  there  are  several  classes  from 
which  to  choose,  two  of  them  were  ideal  for 
a beginner — “Introduction  to  Bladesmithing” 
taught  by  Jim  Batson,  and  “Basic  Knife 
Making”  taught  by  Tommy  McNabb.  These 
classes' were  selected  because  they  offered  a 
relatively  quick  and  inexpensive  way  for  a 
student  to  learn  the  basics  of  the  two  primary 
methods  of  custom  knifemaking,  taught 
by  instructors  renowned  in  their  fields. 
Batson’s  class  focused  on  forging  a blade, 
and  McNabb’s  taught  the  process  of  stock 
removal  in  knifemaking. 

Forging,  a process  steeped  in  two  mil- 
lennia of  tradition,  revolves  around  the  pro- 
cess of  heating  carbon  steel  to  the  point  of 
pliability  and  then  hammering  it  into  the 
shape  of  a blade.  This  form  of  knifemaking 
takes  a traditional  approach  and  employs 
basic  source  materials  such  as  carbon  steel. 
Stock  removal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a more 
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modern  approach  that  employs  contempor- 
ary grinding  equipment  and  can  be  used 
with  materials  such  as  stainless  steel.  With 
this  process,  you  begin  with  a section  of 
steel  and  cut  away  what  is  not  wanted  until 
the  desired  shape  is  achieved. 

McNabb’s  background  in  knifemaking 
spans  nearly  three  decades,  starting  in  1979 
when  he  began  studying  blacksmithing.  He 
eventually  learned  how  to  produce  Damascus 
steel  and  was  taught  by  knifemaker  Travis 
Daniel  how  to  grind  knives.  McNabb,  who 
owns  Carolina  Custom  Knives  in  Bethania, 
has  developed  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
knifemaking  world.  In  fact,  it  was  his  con- 
nections to  the  industry,  and  specifically  the 
N.C.  Custom  Knifemakers  Guild,  that  played 
a role  in  getting  the  classes  started  at  Mont- 
gomery Community  College. 

“I  gathered  some  friends  and  fellow  knife- 
makers  together  in  1992  to  form  a new  group,” 
said  McNabb,  who  was  the  guild’s  first  presi- 
dent. “I  had  always  been  willing  to  share  my 
knowledge  with  others  through  workshops.” 
Because  he  had  worked  with  the  college  on 
some  past  projects,  McNabb  asked  if  the  new 
guild  could  hold  its  meetings  there.  Bruce 
Turner,  then  director  of  the  college’s  contin- 
uing education  program,  asked  if  he  would 
be  interested  in  teaching  a knifemaking  class. 
McNabb  agreed,  and  the  classes  grew  quickly 
in  popularity.  Soon,  he  was  able  to  bring  in 
additional  instructors,  including  Batson,  to 
teach  other  classes  and  disciplines.  “The 
school  was  extremely  open  to  working  with 
knifemakers,”  McNabb  said.  “They  were  com- 
pletely willing  to  tailor  classes  to  fit  our  needs.” 

Baptism  by  Fire 

The  two  classes  that  I selected,  per  McNabb’s 
advice,  represented  a good  overview  of  the 
primary  methods  of  custom  knifemaking. 
Although  the  fee  for  the  classes  is  modest, 
one  must  also  take  into  account  the  tools 
required  for  each  class.  The  short  list  of  what 
is  needed  consists  mostly  of  a selection  of 
files,  hammers  and  sandpaper  in  addition  to 
a shop  apron  and  few  other  odds  and  ends. 

The  first  class  I attended  was  Batson’s 
“Introduction  to  Bladesmithing.”  Although 
the  school’s  air-conditioned  classroom  was 
comfortable  and  modern,  there  was  a med- 
ieval feel  to  the  room  once  the  gas  forges 
were  heated  up.  Adding  to  this  atmosphere 
were  the  multiple  anvils  located  in  the 
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classroom,  where  students  would  hammer 
out  the  shapes  of  their  blades. 

“Don  Fogg,  one  of  the  other  instructors, 
made  the  statement  that  we  blacksmiths  have 
our  feet  in  2,000-year-old  clay,”  Batson  told 
the  class.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  we  would 
make  a re-creation  of  a Samuel  Bell  dirk  by 
learning  how  to  employ  an  ancient  art  form 
that  has  recently  been  revived. 

Done  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  process 
of  forging  a blade  starts  with  a piece  of  carbon 
steel  that  is  heated  in  the  forge  to  the  point  of 
pliability.  Once  achieved,  the  steel  is  then 
placed  against  an  anvil  and  hammered  into 
the  rough  shape  of  a blade.  Batson  explained 
to  us  that  “feel”  is  very  important  in  this  pro- 
cess, explaining  that  it  is  more  art  than  sci- 
ence. “The  steel  will  resist  you,”  he  told  us, 
going  on  to  explain  that  you  can  interpret  the 
vibrations  of  the  impact  of  your  hammer  to 
read  what  is  happening  with  the  steel.  After 
a bit  of  hammering,  the  steel  must  be  placed 
back  into  the  forge  to  again  make  it  soft 
enough  to  shape.  As  Batson  showed  us  how 
this  works,  he  repeated  the  process  over 
and  over  until  the  general  outline  of  a blade 
began  to  appear. 


Once  the  class  became  familiar  with  the 
basics,  Batson  let  everyone  begin.  As  the  slu- 
dents  began  to  beat  and  shape  the  blades,  they 
tried  to  emulate  the  instructor’s  feel  (or  the 
steel.  Batson  observed  the  process  and  gave 
a helping  hand  when  students  were  having 
trouble  or  getting  frustrated.  “Forging  is  a 
thinking  man’s  sport,”  he  loudly  proclaimed 
over  the  din  of  clanging  hammers.  “Every 
strike  on  the  blade  causes  a change  to  the 
steel  that  you  must  read  and  react  to.” 

Throughout  this  process,  Batson  tried  to 
relay  to  the  class  the  finer  points  of  forging — 
knowledge  that  he  had  gained  through  decades 
of  experience.  “It  is  always  good  to  work  in  a 
dark  shop,”  he  told  us.  “It  lets  you  better  judge 
the  heat  on  the  blade  by  the  color  of  the  steel.” 
And,  although  it  seems  pretty  obvious  after  the 
fact,  he  had  to  remind  the  class  that  the  thin- 
ner point  of  the  blade  heats  more  quickly  that 
the  thicker  sections  of  the  body  of  the  blade, 
so  the  students  should  pass  the  tip  completely 
through  the  forge,  with  only  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  blade  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  heat. 

McNabb,  who  was  there  helping  Batson 
conduct  the  forging  class,  explained  to  me 
that  this  process  shares  some  traits  with  his 


stock  removal  class,  with  the  skills  learned 
from  the  two  classes  complementing  each 
other.  “Forging  and  stock  removal  both  have 
some  things  in  common,”  he  said.  “Although 
forgers  hammer  the  heated  blade  into  the 
shape  they  want,  they  often  still  go  to  the 
grinders.  Ultimately,  this  is  same  thing  that 
knifemakers  using  the  slock  removal  pro- 
cess do.  In  fact,  many  of  the  forging  students 
go  on  to  take  my  stock  removal  class.” 

Over  the  span  of  a few  days,  the  students 
forged,  shaped  and  heat-treated  their  blades, 
taking  in  decades  of  Batson’s  knowledge  in 
an  extremely  short  time.  And,  as  Batson 
pointed  out,  the  results  of  their  efforts  were 
quite  impressive.  Because  of  the  short  three- 
day  duration  of  the  class,  Batson  did  not 
include  applying  a handle  to  the  blade,  instead 
focusing  on  shaping  the  blade  itself. 

Shaping  Perceptions 

Scheduled  a few  weeks  later,  McNabb’s  class 
felt  completely  different.  Whereas  the  forging 
class  conveyed  an  ancient,  traditionalist  feel, 
the  stock  removal  class  seemed  much  more 
modern.  In  fact,  McNabb  told  me  that  the 
stock  removal  process  usually  appeals  to 
machinists  familiar  with  modern  machinery. 

Batson  shed  some  light  on  the  appeal  and 
advantages  of  the  stock  removal  process 
during  his  forging  class.  “Modern  grinding 
equipment  is  what  makes  the  stock  removal  ; 
method  possible,”  he  said.  “It  also  allows 
you  to  work  with  more  modern  materials, 
such  as  stainless  steels,  which  are  not  as 
easily  forged  as  the  types  of  carbon  steels 
employed  in  my  class.”  The  steel  chosen  for  \ 
this  particular  project  was  ATS-34,  one  which 
he  uses  a great  deal  because  of  its  rust  resis- 
tance' and  ability  to  hold  an  edge. 

Once  the  blade  shape  was  determined 
and  scribed  onto  a chunk  of  steel,  the  rough  ! 
shape  was  cut  out  on  a band  saw  and  then 
the  grinding  began.  Employing  belt  grinders,  ! 
McNabb  showed  the  basics  of  how  to  shape  | 
the  blade.  He  demonstrated  how  to  create 
proper  angles  by  holding  the  blade  at  the 
correct  angle,  rigidly,  and  then  leaning  into 
the  grinder  with  it. 

“You  can  feel  when  the  proper  angle  of 
your  grind  has  been  achieved,  and  you  can 
feel  the  blade  settle  against  the  grinder 
once  you  lay  it  against  it,”  he  told  me.  As  I 
contemplated  the  appeal  of  this  process  to 
machinists,  I asked  him  if  using  a milling  j 
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machine  was  an  alternative  to  grinding  the 
blade  by  hand.  He  said  that  this  approach 
j would  work,  but  it  would  be  unnecessarily 
:|  time-consuming  to  create  all  the  jigs  for  the 
machinery.  “It  is  just  easier  to  do  it  by  hand 
I with  the  grinders,”  he  told  me.  “Although  it 
j does  require  for  you  to  develop  a feci  for 
, how  the  steel  responds  to  the  grinders,  it 
:i  gives  you  a great  deal  more  flexibility.” 

Over  the  course  of  four  days,  McNabb 
I guided  the  class  through  the  process,  includ- 
, ing  shaping,  heat-treating  and  polishing.  As 
i the  class  would  grind  the  shape  of  the  blade 
jl  through  each  step,  they  would  then  move  on  to 
1 a smoother  grit  on  the  belt  grinders,  smooth- 
'<  ing  out'the  finish  each  time.  McNabb  made 
sure  to  point  out  that  each  step  of  this  process 
I was  important,  and  that  each  smoother  grade 
of  sandpaper  would  remove  the  grinding 
marks  of  the  previous  process.  Throughout 
this,  he  constantly  made  sure  that  we  kept 
the  original  shape  of  the  ground  blade,  just 
polishing  and  smoothing,  minimizing 
r reshaping  to  only  when  it  was  necessary. 

One  important  way  that  his  class  differed 
| from  that  of  Batson’s  was  that  McNabb  taught 
us  to  finish  a completed  knife,  handle  and  all. 
Once  we  selected  our  handle  materials,  he 
! taught  us  how  to  fit  them  and  the  requisite 
: pins  and  bolsters,  using  epoxy  to  attach  them 
solidly.  Once  the  oversized  chunks  of  handle 
material  were  affixed  to  the  tang  of  the  blade, 
we  were  allowed  to  begin  shaping  them  on  the 
j belt  grinders  to  the  profile  of  the  knife’s  tang 
i area.  Unlike  the  steel,  the  natural  materials 
used  for  handles  (bone,  wood,  etc.)  would 
grind  away  quickly  under  pressure  from  the 
grinders.  With  a much  lighter  touch,  we  soon 
| shaped  the  handles  to  the  blade  and  then 
moved  on  to  the  final  polishing  of  the  blade 
and  handles.  Once  all  was  said  and  done,  we 
I had  created  a knife  on  our  own — with  the 
i instructor  guiding  us  the  whole  way. 

In  less  than  two  weeks,  I was  able  to 
I learn  the  two  primary  methods  of  custom 
ij  knifemaking,  all  at  the  hands  of  instructors 
respected  in  their  fields.  It  was  an  eye-opening 
1 and  enjoyable  experience,  one  that  I suspect 
will  create  a lifelong  interest  in  making  hand- 
! made  knives.  Anyone  here  in  the  state  (or  else- 
where, for  that  matter)  who  has  an  interest  in 
{ learning  these  processes  should  definitely 
take  advantage  of  these  intriguing  programs.  ^ 

Michael  O.  Humphries  is  managing  editor  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 


Getting  Started 

Did  this  article  inspire  the  hidden  knifemaker  in  you?  If  so,  then  here  is  a short  list  of  whom 
to  contact  to  learn  more  about  the  classes  and  buy  the  necessary  gear. 

Brownells:  800-741-0015,  www.brownells.com 

Montgomery  Community  College:  (910)  576-6222,  www.montgomery.cc.nc.us 

Or,  if  you  are  considering  buying  a custom  knife  or  simply  want  to  learn  more  about  those 
who  know  their  way  around  a knifemaker’s  shop,  then  the  following  are  good  places  to  start. 
Carolina  Custom  Knives:  (336)  924-6053,  www.carolinaknives.com 
N.C.  Custom  Knifemakers  Guild:  www.ncknifeguild.org 
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North  Carolina’s  assemblage  of  grouper  species  attracts  a devoted 
following  among  anglers  who  don’t  mind  distance  and  difficulty  in 
pursuit  of  some  very  big  fish. 

Of  all  the  fish  in  the  sea  that  lure 
anglers,  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  is  a bottom-dwelling 
lowlife.  That  fish  is  not  actually  one  species, 
but  rather  an  aggregation  of  several  species 
known  as  groupers.  Naturally,  the  anglers 
who  pursue  them  are  bottom  fishermen. 

“You  might  catch  a few  bottom  fisher- 
men who  say  they  are  going  after  sea  bass 
or  snappers,  but  most  true  bottom  fisher- 
men will  tell  you  they’re  going  for  grouper,” 
said  Anthony  Ng,  a devoted  grouper  fisher- 
man of  long  standing. 

Ng  (pronounced  “mg”)  so  passionately  enjoys  catching  all  of  the  state’s 
grouper  species  that  he  has  turned  the  secretive  art  of  bottom  fishing  into  his 
occupation.  Ng  manufactures  electric  reels  used  for  fishing  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  seems  nearly  mystical,  and  certainly  a long-odds  gamble,  to  head  out  into  the 
vastness  of  the  Atlantic  to  find  a tiny  ledge  that  might  hide  a grouper.  Nevertheless, 
Ng  consistently  finds  and  catches  the  most  common  species  of  groupers,  along 
with  some  that  are  not  so  common.  Like  other  grouper  fishermen,  he  relies  on 
electronics  to  solve  some  of  the  mystery  of  finding  his  targets.  Marine  electronics 
allow  him  to  navigate  offshore  to  the  ledges,  wrecks  and  rock  formations  that  hold 
concentrations  of  groupers. 

Capt.  Ray  Massengill  (above)  hauls  in  a red  grouper  with  the  help  of  an  electric-assist  reel. 
Snowy  grouper  (left)  is  another  popular  species  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
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Groupers  occur  nearshore,  offshore  and 
even  in  ihc  extremely  deep  water  along  the 
continental  shelf.  The  gag  grouper  is  the  most 
common  nearshore  species.  Many  anglers  are 
surprised  to  catch  juvenile  gag  groupers  along 
jetties,  piers  and  docks  while  fishing  with 
natural  baits  for  more  common  nearshore, 
species  such  as  sheepshead  and  red  drum. 
Although  juvenile  gags  can  survive  in  the 
shallower  nursery  areas,  the  adults  are  located 
offshore  in  places  where  the  water  depths  drop 
to  between  30  and  60  feet.  These  places  are 
usually  located  at  natural  hardbottoms  gen- 
erally within  10  to  30  miles  offshore. 

The  gag  grouper  is  not  a particularly  pretty 
fish,  with  its  mottled  brown  to  tan  flanks 
covered  with  camouflage  markings  reminis- 
cent of  a medieval  knight’s  chain  mail  armor. 
But  what  the  gag  lacks  in  aesthetics  it  more 
than  makes  up  for  in  size  and  power.  A big  gag 
grouper  weighs  20  pounds,  but  individuals 
in  the  species  can  achieve  weights  of  more 
than  80  pounds.  If  an  angler  hooks  a big  one, 
even  with  the  heaviest  grouper  fishing  tackle, 
he’s  in  for  the  tug-of-war  game  of  his  life. 

“In  the  shallower  water,  you  can  get  away 
with  using  conventional  rods  and  reels  to  catch 
gags,”  Ng  said.  “But  an  electric  reel  really 
helps.  If  a grouper  takes  your  bait  back  into 
a hole  in  the  ledge,  he  can  get  stuck  in  there.” 
The  advantage  of  an  electric-assist  device 
is  that  it  gets  a grouper  moving  away  from  his 
ledge  faster  and  then  keeps  the  fish  coming 
toward  the  surface.  If  an  angler  hesitates  in 
setting  the  hook  or  turning  the  grouper’s  head 
toward  the  surface,  the  fish  might  dart 
beneath  an  overhang  and,  well,  hang. 

A heavy  anchor  and  a good  supply  of  fish 
for  cut  baits  are  crucial  to  successful 
grouper  fishing. 


Between  A Rock  and  . . . 

“There  are  several  ways  to  gel  a grouper  out 
of  his  hole,”  Ngsaid.  “Sometimes  you  can  just 
keep  the  pressure  on  and  he’ll  move  out. 
Sometimes,  you  can  give  him  some  slack  line 
and  when  he  doesn’t  feel  the  tension,  he 
assumes  he’s  no  longer  in  danger  and  swims 
out  on  his  own.” 

Other  methods  for  coaxing  a hooked 
grouper  from  his  lair  include  strumming  the 
line  like  a guitar  string,  which  alarms  the  fish 
with  the  vibration,  and  bouncing  the  rod  tip 
up  and  down,  which  rattles  the  heavy  lead 
sinker  near  the  fish’s  head.  Still,  despite  an 
angler’s  best  attempts,  a grouper  sometimes 
breaks  the  line  and  escapes. 

For  this  reason,  grouper  anglers  use  hooks 
that  rust  quickly.  But  many  are  the  tales  of 
groupers  caught  with  multiple  rusting  hooks 
stuck  in  their  mouths  with  no  apparent  ill 
affects.  Imagine  Moby  Dick  in  miniature  or 
a rock  musician  after  an  expedition  to  a pierc- 
ing parlor,  and  you  get  the  idea.  Indeed,  some 
anglers  are  so  adept  at  relocating  their  grouper 
holes  that  they  even  try  to  catch  the  same  fish 
that  beat  them  previously.  Some  fisherman 
eventually  win.  Others  never  do,  and  thus  are 
created  legends  of  the  big  one  that  got  away. 

Gag  groupers  were  once  the  most  common 
targets  of  recreational  fishermen  because  they 
occurred  in  places  that  were  relatively  easy  to 
find.  But  modern  electronic  navigation  equip- 
ment is  so  accurate  that  the  inshore  fishing 
holes  can  become  covered  with  boats  on 
warm,  calm  weekend  days  that  are  perfect 
weather  for  bottom  fishing.  Anglers  who  equip 
their  boats  with  electronics  can  find  groupers 
anywhere  within  their  fuel  capacities,  so  they 
head  out  to  deeper  waters. 

A sonar  unit,  commonly  called  a depth 
finder,  is  used  to  scan  the  depths  for  baitfish 
and  bottom  structure  that  indicate  groupers 


may  be  present.  The  most  effective  depth  , 
finders  use  color  displays  to  differentiate  the 
signal  strengths  of  their  transducer  return 
echoes.  The  best  grouper  anglers  use  these 
“colorscope”  models  because  they  are  the 
most  precise.  But  black-and-white  units  work 
well  for  everyday  anglers  who  want  to  gel  to 
the  bottom  of  things  on  a budget. 

A Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  unit 
is  mandatory  for  success  with  groupers. 
Navigation  charts  help  anglers  identify  areas 
of  bottom  structure  where  the  fish  may  occur. 
But  a GPS  unit  can  precisely  mark  a ledge  or 
wreck  within  a few  feet  and  make  it  easy  to 
return  to  the  same  honey  hole  on  other  days. 

Finding  Your  Bearings 

Successful  grouper  fishing  requires  skill 
gained  through  experience.  After  arriving  at 
a location,  the  angler  must  first  establish  an 
anchor  bearing.  This  is  a trial-and-error 
proposition,  with  the  amount  of  trial  and 
error  inversely  proportional  to  the  angler’s 
experience.  Wind  and  current  can  compete 
or  work  in  unison  for  possession  of  the  boat’s 
orientation.  Dropping  the  anchor  to  the  bot- 
tom, letting  the  boat  swing  into  position,  then 
taking  notice  of  the  compass  heading  is  the 
fastest  way  to  make  adjustments  on  subse- 
quent anchor  drops.  It  may  take  several  tries 
once  an  angler  has  found  a likely  spot  before 
he  actually  positions  the  boat  so  his  baited 
hooks  will  reach  the  ledge  below. 

The  groupers’  holding  structure  will  not  j 
necessarily  show  on  the  depth  finder  with  the  : 
boat  in  the  correct  position  because  current 
flow  can  act  on  the  lines  and  the  terminal  rigs, 
pushing  them  away  from  the  bottom  structure. 
Here  is  another  situation  in  which  the  GPS 
unit  works  its  satellite-receptive  magic,  telling 
the  angler  the  position  of  the  ledge  that  is 
missihg  on  the  depth  finder  screen.  A simpler 


j method  of  keeping  track  of  the  potential  fish- 
ing structure  is  to  use  floating  markers  with 
weighted  lines  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
j ledge  while  cruising  above  it  with  the  depth 
finder.  Anglers  can  cast  their  baits  to  these 
| visual  clues. 

An  angler  may  leave  the  dock  on  what 
|!'  appears  to  be  the  perfect  grouper  fishing 
day — windless,  calm  and  warm  — only  to 
j find  that  the  current  at  the  spot  he  wants  to 
fish  is  running  so  swiftly  that  he  has  diffi- 
culty  getting  his  baits  down  to  the  correct  spot 
for  groupers  to  eat  them,  no  matter  how  heavy 
his  sinkers.  The  only  choice  is  to  move  to 
' another  area  or  try  a type  of  fishing  other 
than  bottom  fishing. 

The  terminal  rig  is  fairly  simple,  consisting 
of  two  hooks  tied  to  dropper  leaders  extending 
from  a central  leader.  A sinker  is  tied  to  the 
central  leader.  Anyone  who  has  fished  from 
a pier  for  spots  and  other  small  bottom  fish 
would  be  familiar  with  the  grouper  rig 
because  it  is  essentially  the  same  rig,  super- 
sized for  catching  the  larger  grouper  with  the 
addition  of  6/0  to  9/0  hooks  and  sinker 
i weights  of  pounds,  not  ounces. 

Wind,  Waves,  Problems 

; The  farther  offshore  a bottom-fisherman  hunts 
for  grouper,  the  more  problematic  current, 
j wind  and  sea  conditions  can  become.  Wind 
and  waves  rock  the  boat,  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  feel  the  bottom  with  the  terminal  rig 
! as  well  as  the  bite  of  a fish.  Though  anglers 
fishing  the  relatively  shallow  water  for  gag 
groupers  can  use  heavy  monofilament  fishing 
lines  of  30  to  80  pound  test,  anglers  going  for 
red  groupers  or  snowy  groupers  in  deeper 
water  usually  opt  for  using  heavyweight 
superbraid  lines. 

“Braided  lines  have  no  stretch,  so  they 
make  it  easier  to  feel  the  bottom  and  fish 
bites,”  Ng  said.  “They  are  also  smaller  in 
diameter,  so  the  current  doesn’t  move  them 
as  much  as  heavy  monofilament  lines.” 

Less  water  friction  also  translates  to  less 
“belly”  in  the  line,  making  the  hook-set  faster 
and  stronger  than  with  monofilament  because 
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Red  Qrauper 

(Epinephelus  morio) 


Snamy  Qrauper 

(Epinephelus  niveatus) 
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there  is  less  slack  to  take  up  the  energy  when 
an  angler  hauls  back  hard  or  punches  an' 
electronic  button  when  he  feels  a bite. 

Red  groupers  are  the  second-most-com- 
mon grouper  catch  by  North  Carolina’s  recre- 
ational fishermen.  These  fish  may  occur  in 
nearshore  waters  along  with  gag  groupers,  but 
also  inhabit  deeper  water  to  about  300  feet. 
The  scamp  is  another  fairly  common  grouper 
that  is  caught  along  with  red  groupers. 

Red  groupers  are  extremely  colorful  com- 
pared to  gags,  but  by  and  large,  they  do  not 
achieve  the  size  of  gag  groupers.  A 10-pound 
red  grouper  is  considered  a nice  fish,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  scamp.  But  the  occasional 
outsized  red  grouper  or  scamp  can  weigh  30 
pounds,  which  is  more  than  enough  to  put  a 
bend  in  a rod  as  thick  as  a pool  cue. 

Grouper  rods  are  thick  with  slow  tapers — 
strong  enough  to  repeatedly  haul  in  heavy 
sinkers  and  fight  large,  surly  fish.  They  are 
manufactured  in  several  styles,  but  all  are 
fairly  short,  usually  around  5 or  6 feet  in 
length,  for  ease  of  handling  in  the  tight  quar- 
ters of  a boat.  Some  anglers  disengage  their 
reels  with  the  rod  resting  in  a gunwale  rod 
holder,  allowing  the  weight  to  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom while  they  use  their  hands  on  the  rod  and 
reel  to  feel  the  sinker  strike  the  bottom.  A 


bent-butt  style  of  rod  is  excellent  for  this  type 
of  fishing  because  the  angle  of  the  handle 
allows  the  rod  tip  to  extend  away  from  the 
boat.  Other  anglers  use  straight  rods,  holding 
them  under  their  arms  as  the  bait  drops. 
Nearly  all  grouper  fishermen  use  specially 
designed  fighting  belts  that  have  sockets  for 
holding  the  rod  butt,  preventing  it  from  dig- 
ging into  the  stomach  or  groin. 

Besides  the  shallow-water  and  mid-depth 
grouper  species,  there  are  some  deepwater 
groupers  that  will  tax  an  angler’s  tackle, 
endurance  and  bottom-fishing  skills.  Along 
the  continental  shelf  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  waters  are  a constant 
temperature.  Although  other  groupers  migrate 
into  and  out  of  different  water  depths  with 
season  and  temperature  changes,  snowy 
groupers  are  out  there  year-round  in  water 
depths  between  400  and  500  feet.  An  occa- 
sional visitor  to  North  Carolina’s  snowy 
grouper  habitat  is  the  misty  grouper. 

Snowy  groupers  are  named  for  the  system- 
atic pattern  of  round,  snow-white  spots  on 
the  flanks  of  juvenile  fish.  As  they  grow  to 
maturity,  snowy  groupers  become  brassy  or 
brown,  leading  some  anglers  to  refer  to  them 
as  golden  groupers  or  chocolate  groupers. 
Snowy  groupers  typically  weigh  5 to  15 


pounds  but  may  achieve  weights  exceeding  j 
50  pounds. 

Misty  groupers  can  exceed  100  pounds  j 
in  weight.  Though  they  are  more  common  ; 
closer  to  Florida,  North  Carolina  fishermen  | 
may  encounter  them  occasionally  while  “deep  j 
dropping”  baits  for  snowy  groupers. 

Deep  dropping  is  different  from  other 
methods  of  grouper  fishing  closer  to  shore. 
Snowy  grouper  water  is  so  deep  that  there  is  ; 
no  way  to  anchor  a boat.  Therefore,  the  wind,  i 
sea  and  current  conditions  must  be  perfect  so  ; 
the  boat  doesn’t  drift  too  fast. 

“^ou  want  the  ocean  to  be  slick  as  glass  j 
if  you’re  going  for  snowy  grouper,”  Ng  said. 
“But  even  if  you  leave  the  dock  confident  you  i 
have  the  perfect  day  because  there’s  no  wind  j 
and  no  waves,  you  may  get  out  there  and  find 
you  can’t  reach  the  bottom  because  the  cur-  i 
rent  is  too  strong.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
what  the  current  is  like  is  to  go  out  50  to  70 
miles  and  give  it  a try.” 

Large  chunks  fall  away  from  the  continen- 
tal shelf,  forming  deep  crevasses  and  under- 
water rockslides.  These  broken,  jagged  areas 
are  where  deepwater  grouper  species  are 
found,  and  they  occur  all  along  the  state’s 
coast,  where  the  continental  shelf  roughly 
parallels  the  contours  of  the  shoreline.  An 
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mglcr  must  simply  head  out  to  “the  Break” 
and  follow  along,  using  his  depth  finder  to 
locate  a likely  looking  snowy  grouper  haunt. 

Deep-dropping  anglers  are  100  percent  in 
favor  of  trading  in  their  hand-cranked  reels 
and  screwing  on  an  elec  trie -assist  motor  to 
wind  in  lines.  The  process  of  constantly  bail- 
ing hooks,  dropping  them  to  the  bottom  and 
then  reeling  them  back  up  from  500  feet  burns 
lots  of  fishing  time,  and  perfect  days  for  deep 
dropping  are  few  and  far  between. 

Snowy  groupers  occur  along  with  another 
deepwater  species  that  is  not  a grouper,  the 
tilefish.  Both  tilefish  and  bluelined  tilefish 
occur  in  North  Carolina’s  deep  waters  and 
they  are  included  as  part  of  an  angler's 
grouper  bag  limit.  Groupers  and  associated 
reef  fish  species  are  subject  to  bag  and  size 
limits  and  those  limits  change  as  fishery  man- 
agement plans  are  revised. 

Any  angler  fishing  for  groupers  should 
become  familiar  with  these  limits,  which  are 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 


Capt.  Anthony  Ng  uses  a CPS  device  and 
depth  finder  (right)  to  locate  ledges  and 
wrecks  that  might  hold  a catch  such  as 
this  red  grouper  (left). 

Marine  Fisheries  (www.ncfisheries.net),  as 
well  as  with  species  identification.  Some 
species,  such  as  the  Nassau  grouper,  are  pro- 
tected and  must  be  released  with  minimal 
harm.  Other  groupers  anglers  may  encounter 
off  North  Carolina  include  black  grouper, 
speckled  hind  and  Warsaw  grouper.  But  there 
are  other  grouper  species  in  the  Atlantic  as 
well.  One  of  the  things  that  attracts  grouper 
fishermen  to  the  sport  is  that  they  never  know 
what  species  of  fish  may  be  down  there  on 
the  bottom  eyeing  the  bait,  ready  to  put  a 
bend  in  the  heaviest  rod  and  a kink  in  the 
strongest  back.  ^ 

Mike  Marsh  is  a freelance  writer  living  in 
Wilmington  and  a frequent  contributor  to  WINC. 


GETTING  A GRIP  ON  GROUPER  LIMITS 


STATE  COASTAL  WATERS 
INTERNAL  & 0-3  MILES 

1 

EXCLUSIVE  ECONOMIC  ZONE  (EEZ) 
3-200  MILES 

GROUPER  SPECIES 

MINIMUM  LENGTH 

BAG  LIMITS  PER  PERSON 

MINIMUM  LENGTH 

BAG  LIMITS  PER  PERSON 

Red,  Scamp, 

Yellowfin  & Yellowmouth 

20  inches 
Total  Length 

5 per  day 

(all  groupers  combined; 
includes  only  1 speckled 
hind,  1 warsaw,  1 golden 
tilefish,  1 snowy,  and  no  more 
than  2 black  or  gag  grouper, 
individual  or  combined)  * 

20  inches 

Total  Length 

S per  day 

(all  groupers  combined; 
includes  only  1 speckled 
hind,  1 warsaw,  1 golden 
tilefish,  1 snowy,  and  no  more 
than  2 black  or  gag  grouper, 
individual  or  combined)* 

Black  and  Gag 

24  inches 
Total  Length 

2 per  day 

(see  above) 

24  inches 

Total  Length 

2 per  day 

(see  above) 

Speckled  Hind 

no  limit 

1 per  vessel  per  trip 

(see  above) 

no  limit 

1 per  vessel  per  trip 

(see  above) 

Warsaw 

no  limit 

1 per  vessel  per  trip 

(see  above) 

no  limit 

1 per  vessel  per  trip 

(see  above) 

luiul  I'TKjih  is  measured  Irom  lip  of  snout  with  moulh  dosed  to  top  of  font  pressed  tail. 

1 ( /loupei  , in  the  monarjemeni  uriii  include:  red.  yellowfin.  yellowmouth,  black,  Warsaw,  snowy,  ycllowedgc  and  misty  grouper:  gag,  scamp,  speckled  hind,  red  hind, 
1 ' ' k 1 1 1 1 1 r I , ip  ay  shy  and  r oney.  1 lie  five  (5)  grouper  bag  limii  in  the  F.I.Z  also  includes  hi  upline,  golden  and  sand  tilefish.  No  possession  of  Nassau  and  Goliath  grouper. 
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Everyone's  seen  toads,  but  how  well  do  you  really 
know  them?  Take  a closer  look  at 


Carolina  Toads 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Folks  oftencconfuse  frogs  and  toads  because  they  look  somewhat  alike. 

' 


They  are  confusing  with  good  reason:  The  terms  “frog”  and  toad 

don’t  have  precise  scientific  definitions.  Scientists  refer  to  tailless  amphibians 
as  “anurans.”  Most  anurans  called  toads  have  chunky  bodies,  relatively  rough,  dry 
skin  and  comparatively  short  hind  legs.  They  hop  rather  than  leap,  spending  most 
of  their  time  on  kind.  Frogs  are  usually  powerful  leapers,  living  in  or  near  water, 
with  streamlined  bodies,  long  hind  legs  with  heavily  webbed  feet  andrelatively 
smooth,  moist  skin.  These  characteristics,rnay  vary  and  overlap  considerably 
among  the  many  ahhran  families.  North  Carolina  s six  toads  represent  three 
' different  families. 


SOUTHERN  TOAD 


‘TRUE  TOADS”:  THE  BIG  THREE  . . . 

Most  anurans  called  toads  belong  to  the  family 
Bufonidae — the  true  toads.  Our  four  species  all  belong0 
‘ to  the  genus  Bufo  (Latin  for  toad). 

The  American  toad  ( Bufo  americanus ),  our  largest  toad, 
is  common  in  the  Mountains,  most  of  the  Piedmont  and  some 
portions  of  the  northeastern  Coastal  Plain.  Its  call  is  a long,  high- 
pitched  trill,  usually  heard  from  February  to  April. 

Fowler’s  toad  (B.  fowleri ) is  perhaps  our  most  common 
toad,  occurring  over  much  of  the  state.  Though  many  are 
familiar  with  Fowler’s  toad,  few  people  know  it  was  named 
for  New  Jersey  congressman^  physician  and  mineral- 
ogist Samuel  P Fowler.”  Its  call,  a nasal,  bleating  “waaaaah,  may  be  heard 
from  April  through  July. 

The  Southern  toad  (B.  terrestris ) occurs  throughout  most  of  the 
0 Coastal  Plain,  where  it  replaces  the  other  two  species  in  many  habi- 
tats. The  bony  ridges  on  its  head  form  raised  knobs 
/ that  help  identify  it.  Southern  toads  breed  mostly  in 
J late  ‘Winter  and  spring,  but  may  also  call  later  in  the  sum- 

I mer.  Their  trill  resembles  that  of  the  American  toad,  but 
''  is  shorter  and  higher  pitched. 

4 These  tjiree  large,  common  toads  are  similar  in  appear- 
ance arid  habits.  All  may  breed  in  either  temporary  or 
permanent  water,  laying  thousands,  of  eggs  in  long,  gelat- 
inous strands,  which  hatch  into  small,  black,  fast-growing 
tadpoles.  Where  their  ranges  overlap,  they  may  hybridize, 
making  identification  even  more  difficult. 
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pe'ep\ 


...  AND  A LITTLE  ONE 

Smallest  of  our  true  toads,  the  oak  toad  (B.  quercicus ) 
seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length.  Often  mistaken  for  ■ 
a juvenile  of  one  of  its  larger  relatives,  this  tiny  Coastal  » 

Plain  species  may  be  distinguished  by  the  prominent  light  stripe  and 
paired  dark  spots  on  its  back.  It  breeds  in  temporary  wetlands  after 
heavy  spring  and  summer  rains.  The  call  resembles  young  chickens 
peeping.  A singing  oak  toad’s  inflated  vocal  sac  is  o^val-shaped, 
unlike  the  round  vocal  sacs  of  our  other  toads.  Oak  toads  Jay  their 

eggs  singly  or  in  small  strands,  unlike  the  long  strings  deposited 

by  their  larger  relatives.  Once  abundant  in  some  areas,  their 
TV  rr populations  have  declined  due  to  habitat  loss  and, 

//j 


SO  - 


other  factors  as  yet  undetermined. 

o » 


TWO  SHYONESo 

The  Eastern  narrowmouth  toad  (Gastrophryne  carolinensis ) is 
North  Carolina’s  only  membeyof  the  large,  mostly  tropical  family 
Microhylidae.  Small  with  a pointed  snout,  relatively  smooth,  moist 
skin,  and  a fold  of  skin^cross  its  head,  it  resembles  a tiny  football. 

Its  sheeplike  call,  a sharp  “weeeeSeenh,”  may  be  heard  in  late  spring 
and  summer,  usually  in  temporary  wetlands  after  heavy  rains. 

Most  anurans  eat  whatever  live  prey  they  can  swallow,  but 
narrowmouths  specialize  in  eating  small  ants  and  termites. 

They  occur  throughout  most  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont. 

The  Eastern  spadefoot  ( Scaphiopus  holbwokii),  of  the  father  prim- 
itive family  Pelobatidae,  is  among  our  most  secretive  amphibians.  Though 
common  over  much  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  also  occurring  at,  scattered  local- 
ities in  the  Piedmont  and  southern  Mountains,  it  spends  most  of  its  life  under- 
ground and  is  seldom  seen.  Spadefoots  have  vertical  pupils,  relatively  smooth 
skin  and  lyre-shaped  markings  on  their  backs.  A small,  sickle-shaped  structure 
on  each  hind  foot  helps  them  burrow  into  sandy  soil,  where  they  may remain 
for  months  at  a time,  emerging  only  occasionally  at  night  to  feed  or  to  breed  after 
heavy  mins.  Their  call,  a harsh,  nasal  “waak,”  sounds  something  like  a duck  being 
strangled.  Spadefoot  tadpoles  grow  rapidly,  enabling  the  species  tpuse  temporary 
wetlands  — even  tire  ruts 
and  flooded  fields. 
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TOADAL  RESPECT 

Throughout  human  history,  loads  have  featured  promi- 
nently in  culture,  religion  and  literature.  Myths  about 
them  abound,  but  they  don’t  have  magical  powers,  fall 
from  the  sky  when  it  rains  or  cause  warts  on  humans. 
A toad’s  warts  are  concentrations  of  glands  producing 
noxious  secretions.  The  toxins  are  especially  concen- 
trated in  the  parotpid  glands — two  large  bumps  (oblong 


snakes  even  specialize  in  eating  them.  loads  them- 
selves are  voracious  predators,  important  both  ecology 
ically  and  economically  because  ol  the  vast  numbers 
of  insects  they  consume.  Most  gardeners  and  farmers 
know  this,  delighting  in  their  presence.  Many  toad  pop- 
ulations have  declined  due  to  habitat  loss.  Fortunately, 
their  adaptability  and  resilience  have  allowed  all  species 
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in  most  toads,  round  in  spadefoots)  just  behind  the  except  the  oak  toad  to  remain  reasonably  common 

over  much  of  our  state. 
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head.  Even  so,  they  have  many  predators;  hognose 


Unless  you  live  in  a very  urbanized  area,  you  probably  have 
at  least  one  toad  species  in  your  neighborhood.  They’re  mostly 
nocturnal,  but  American,  Fowler’s,  Southern  and  oak  toads  may  also  be 
active  by  day.  Narrowmouth  toads  (and  others)  often  hide  in  damp  spots 
beneath  logs  or  other  sheltering  objects.  Spadefoots  are  rarely  encountered 
except  at  night  after  substantial  rains.  Outdoor  lights1  can  provide  prime  toad- 
watching opportunities;  toads  may  visit  them  to  eat  insects  at  night,  and  such 
“porch  light”  toads  often  become  tame.  Other  excellent  ways  to  encounter 
toads  include  walking  or  (very  slowly  and  cautiously)  riding  roads  on  warm 
or  rainy  nights,  or  visiting  wetlands  to  see  and  hear  toads  during  breeding 
season.  A willing,  responsible  adult  and  a good  flashlight  are  essential  for 
serious  nocturnal  toad  hunting. 

Toads  have  sensitive  skin  and  don’t  enjoy  being  handled.  Their  defensive 
secretions  (especially  those  of  spadefoots)  can  irritate  eyes  or  other  sensitive 
areas  of  the  body.  Always  handle  toads  sparingly  and  gently  and  wash  your 
hands  afterward. 

Some  toads  can  make  interesting  pets,  but  are  best  left  in  the  wild  to  per- 
form their  important  ecological  functions.  Specialized  diets  and  habits  make 
spadefoot,  narrowmouth  and  oak  toads  difficult  captives.  American,  Fowler  s, 
.and  Southern  toads  are  more  likely  to  thrive  long-term  with  proper  care. 
Consult  an  expert  on  keeping  toads  captive;  otherwise  they  are  best  released 
. after  brief  observation. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “The  Frogs  and  Toads  of  North  Carolina:  Field 

Guide  and  Recorded  Calls”  by  Michael  E.  Dorcas, 
Steven  J.  Price,  Jeffrey  C.  Beane  and  Sarah  Cross 
Owen,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  2007. 

■ “Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  the  Carolinas  and 

Virginia”  by  Bernard  S.  Martof,  William  M. 
Palmer,  Joseph  R.  Bailey  and  Julian  R.  Harrison 
III,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980. 

■ “The  Book  of  the  Toad”  by  Robert  M.  DeGraaff, 

Park  Street  Press,  1991. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 
m “Frog  Nights”  by  David  S.  Lee,  June  1997. 

■ “The  Singing  Frogs”  by  Jeff  Beane,  March  2002. 

■ “The  Singing  Hermit”  by  David  S.  Lee,  March  2006. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission  s Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Fowler’s  Toad  Mask 


Create  a 


1)  Copy  design  onto  65  lb.  paper. 

2)  Cut  out  both  parts  of  toad  mask. 

3)  Crease  down  along  — lines  above  each 
eye,  sculpting  toad's  forehead. 


4)  Glue  cheeks  to  lower  jaw,  one  side  at  a time. 
Mouth  will  be  Slightly  open. 


s 


5)  Punch  holes  and  add  strings.  You  look  through 
toad's  mouth  when  wearing  mask. 


Th is.  delivily  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  Jor  educational  purposes. 
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Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


Computers,  TV  Replacing  Outdoor  Activities 


Outdoor  activities  are  on  the 
wane  as  people  around  the 
world  spend  more  leisure  time  online 
or  in  front  of  the  tube,  according  to 
Endings  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

“There’s  a real  and  fundamental 
shift  away  from  nature  — certainly 
here  [in  the  United  States]  and  possi- 
bly in  other  countries,”  said  Oliver 
Pergams,  visiting  research  assistant 
professor  of  biological  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Pergams  and  Patricia  Zaradic,  a 
fellow  with  the  Environmental 
Leadership  Program,  Delaware  Valley  in  > 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  had  previously  reported  a 
steady  decline  in  per  capita  visits  to  U.S. 
national  parks  since  the  late  1980s,  which 
correlated  very  strongly  with  a rise  in  playing 
video  games,  surfing  the  Internet  and  watch- 
ing movies.  The  researchers  call  this  recent 
shift  to  sedentary,  electronic  diversions 


“videophilia.”  And  they  don’t  see  it  as 
healthy  progress. 

“The  replacement  of  vigorous  outdoor 
activities  by  sedentary,  indoor  videophilia 
has  far-reaching  consequences  for  physical 
and  mental  health,  especially  in  children,” 
Pergams  said.  “Videophilia  has  been  shown 
to  be  a cause  of  obesity,  lack  of  socialization, 


Flounder  Size  Limit  Increases 

The  size  limit  for  recreationally  caught  flounder  has  increased  to  15.5  inches  in  many 
coastal  waters  of  the  state.  The  new  size  limit,  which  went  into  effect  March  1,  applies 
to  flounder  caught  in  the  ocean  and  eastern  sounds,  from  the  Virginia  state  line  to  Browns 
Inlet  in  Onslow  County. 

The  current  size  limit  for  flounder  caught  in  these  areas  is  14. 5 inches. 

The  size  limit  increase  is  necessary  to  account  for  overages  in  the  2007  recreational 
harvest  of  summer  flounder,  so  the  state  may  remain  in  compliance  with  an  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  coastwide  quota.  North  Carolina  had  been  allocated  137,000 
fish  for  recreational  catches  in  2007.  Fishermen  caught  174,000  fish. 

The  creel  limit  will  remain  at  8 fish  per  day  per  person  in  all  North  Carolina  coastal 
waters.  The  flounder  size  limit  will  remain  at  14  inches  in  the  western  rivers  and  sounds, 
and  south  of  Browns  Inlet. 

The  increased  size  limit  does  not  apply  to  commercial  flounder  catches.  Commercial 
flounder  harvests  are  managed  under  a separate  quota  system.  The  commercial  quota  for 
2008  was  reduced  Jan.  1. 
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attention  disorders  and  poor  aca- 
demic performance.” 

In  the  new  study,  which  was  funded 
by  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Pergams 
and  Zaradic  sought  to  gather  and  ana- 
lyze survey  data  on  various  nature  act- 
ivities from  the  past  70  years,  including 
the  20  years  since  U.S.  national  park 
visits  began  their  ongoing  decline. 

“We  felt  that  national  park  visits  in 
the  U.S.  were  a pretty  good  proxy  for 
how  much  people  were  involved  in 
nature,”  said  Pergams.  “But  we  wanted 
to  see  if  people  were  going  less  to  other 
nature -related  venues  or  participating 
less  in  nature  recreation  activities,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries.” 

The  biologists  examined  figures  on  back- 
packing, fishing,  hiking,  hunting  and  visits 
to  national  and  state  parks  and  forests.  Fishing 
peaked  in  1981  and  by  2005  had  dropped  25 
percent.  National  visits  are  down  23  percent 
since  their  high  point  in  1987.  Hiking  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  peaked  in  2000,  but  is 
down  18  percent  since  that  time.  Although 
duck  hunting,  tracked  by  sales  of  federal  duck 
stamps,  peaked  in  1953  and  is  down  66  per- 
cent' hunting  as  a whole  has  declined  very 
little  since  its  peak  in  1983.  The  authors  sus- 
pect an  exploding  national  white-tailed  deer 
population  has  played  a role  there. 

They  found  that  during  the  decade  from 
1981  to  1991,  per-capita  nature  recreation 
declined  at  rates  from  1 percent  to  1.3  percent 
per  year,  depending  on  the  activity  studied. 
The  typical  drop  in  nature  use  since  then  hasi 
been  18  to  25  percent. 

The  researchers  are  also  concerned  aboulj 
the  ecological  implications.  “We  don’t  see  how 
this  can  be  good  for  conservation,”  Pergams 
said.  “We  don’t  see  how  future  generations,! 
with  less  exploration  of  nature,  will  be  as  inter  j 
ested  in  conservation  as  past  generations.”  j 


IN  SEASON 


ON  PATROL 


t is  with  some  sadness  that  we  bid  fare- 
well this  month  to  On  Patrol,  a regular 
feature  in  Back  Porch  since  1999.  On  Patrol 
was  begun  to  highlight  some  of  the  unusual 
experiences  of  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officers  in  the  field,  and  it  quickly  became 
a favorite  of  readers.  Even  many  wildlife 
officers  said  it  was  the  first  thing  they 
turned  to  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 

During  our  ongoing  review  of  the  vari- 
ous features  in  the  magazine,  it  became 
apparent  that  On  Patrol  no  longer  fulfilled  our  mission,  which  is  to  educate  readers  about 
North  Carolina  wildlife  and  natural  resources.  We  plan  to  replace  On  Patrol  with  a quarterly 
piece  on  some  of  the  outstanding  law  enforcement  activities  of  state  wildlife  officers.  And 
of  course,  the  brilliant  cartooning  of  longtime  contributor  Jackie  Pittman  will  continue  to 
appear  in  other  parts  of  the  magazine. 

Thanks  for  your  support  of  On  Patrol  and  everything  we  print  in  the  magazine.  If  you  wish 
to  express  your  feelings  about  this  change  or  just  want  to  share  a favorite  On  Patrol  memory, 
e-mail  us  at  letters@ncwildlife.org. 


-Greg  Jenkins 


This  month,  this  season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Wild  Turkey  (Male  or  Bearded  Only): 

Continues  through  May  10. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  dur- 
ing open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There 
is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 


Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag 
limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


N.C.  Hunting  Accidents  Decline 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 
annual  report  on  hunting  accidents 
shows  a drop  in  injuries  and  fatalities  from 
the  previous  hunting  season. 

“Hunting  is  made  safe  by  responsible 
hunters,”  said  Capt.  Chris  Huebner,  the  state’s 
hunting  safety  coordinator.  “Outdoor  recre- 
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ation  of  any  type  carries  risks,  and  it  is  up  to 
participants  to  reduce  those  risks.  While  the 
number  of  hunting  accidents  is  down,  the  goal 
is  an  accident-free  hunting  season.  Prevention 
and  education  go  hand-in-hand.” 

The  North  Carolina  Report  of  Hunting  and 
Hunting-Related  Accidents  and  Fatalities  2006- 
2007  is  available  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
or  by  request  upon  calling  (919)  707-0030. 
It  includes  contributing  factors  in  each  fatal 
accident,  as  well  as  details,  related  statistics 
and  comparisons  of  circumstances  of  all 
reported  accidents. 

North  Carolina  had  five  fatalities  during 
the  2006-2007  hunting  season,  with  only  one 
fatality  resulting  from  a firearm-related  inci- 
dent. There  were  33  nonfatal  accidents  listed, 
for  a total  of  38  accidents.  That’s  a reduction 
from  the  eight  fatalities  and  34  nonfatal  acci- 
dents recorded  in  2005-2006,  according 
to  the  report. 

“The  report  is  useful  in  analyzing  how 
accidents  could  have  been  prevented  and 
where  to  focus  the  safety  message,”  Huebner 
said.  “When  wildlife  officers  investigate  hunt- 
ing accidents,  it  is  typical  to  find  a violation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  cardinal  safety  rules. 


Comparisons  to  other  sports  and  outdoors- 
related  injuries  through  data  compiled  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  shows  hunting  is  one 
of  the  safest  recreational  pursuits  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States. 

“A  crucial  difference  in  reducing  accidents 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  our  hunter  educa- 
tion efforts  and  the  state  requirement  for 
everyone  to  successfully  complete  a hunter 
education  course  before  buying  a first-time 
hunting  license.” 

Hunter  education  courses  are  offered  free 
in  every  county  by  the  commission.  More  than 
a firearm  safety  class,  these  courses  emphasize 
hunter  ethics,  wildlife  identification,  conser- 
vation and  game  management,  first  aid,  and 
specialty  hunting.  More  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  tree  stand  safety. 

“All  four  of  the  non-firearm-related  fatal- 
ities involved  falls  from  a tree  stand,”  Huebner 
said.  “Unfortunately,  none  of  the  victims  wore 
a fall  restraint  system,  which  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  hunter  education  instructors.” 

For  Hunter  Education  information,  game 
regulations  and  additional  information  go 
online  to  www.ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919) 
707-0031. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Commission  Hopes  to 


Since  the  Coastal  Recreational  Fishing 
License  (CRFL)  requirement  went  into 
effect  a little  over  a year  ago,  more  than 
476,000  licenses  have  been  sold  across  the 
state,  the  majority  of  them  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  counties. 

While  the  process  to  purchase  a license 
went  smoothly  for  most  beach  visitors  last 
year,  some  people  endured  long  lines  at  coastal 
bait  and  tackle  shops,  chain  stores  and  other 
wildlife  service  agent  locations  waiting  to 
purchase  a license. 

This  year,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  which  administers  the  sales  of 
the  coastal  fishing  licenses,  hopes  to  make 
the  purchasing  process  quicker  and  easier  for 
beach-bound  anglers  by  keeping  its  phone 
lines  open  seven  days  a week,  from  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  from  May  through  September. 

The  agency  is  also  expanding  its  marketing 
efforts  to  encourage  its  out-of-state  customers 
to  purchase  their  fishing  licenses  before  leav- 
ing home  by  calling  the  commission  or  vis- 
iting its  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  * 
“As  with  any  new  license  or  law  that  has 
the  potential  to  impact  so  many  people  during 
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Speed  CRFL  Purchases 

a fcw-month  span,  we  expected  to  have  issues 
that  would  need  to  be  resolved,”  said  Lisa 
Hocutt,  section  chief  with  the  commission’s 
Customer  Support  Services  section. 

The  most  time-consuming  factor  was 
entering  customer  information  for  first-time 
license  purchasers.  Agents  in  certain  areas 
were  hit  hard  by  the  demand  for  licenses,  and 
data  entry  was  the  main  problem. 

For  anglers  who  want  to  renew  their 
license,  the  purchasing  process  will  be  much 
faster  because  their  information,  such  as 
name,  address  and  date  of  birth,  is  already 
in  the  commission’s  license  database. 

The  commission  offers  several  ways  to  pur- 
chase a license.  Customers  who  choose  to 
purchase  a license  before  visiting  a popular 
vacation  area  will  save  time  and  reduce  the 
overwhelming  impact  on  agents  during  the 
peak  season. 

To  purchase  a license,  anglers  can: 

•Call  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
at  1-888-248-6834.  Hours  of  operation  are: 
8 a.m. -5  p.m.,  Monday- Friday  (from  May 
through  September,  seven  days  a week); 

•Goto the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org; 

•Visit  a local  Wildlife  Service  Agent.  Most 
are  located  in  bait-and-tackle  shops,  hunt- 
ing and  sporting  good  stores,  and  larger 
chain  stores. 

A CRFL  is  required  for  anyone  16  years 
and  older  who  wants  to  fish  recreationally  in 
the  state’s  coastal  fishing  waters,  which  include 
sounds,  coastal  rivers  and  their  tributaries  out 
to  three  miles  into  the  ocean.  Recreational 
anglers  who  catch  fish  from  three  miles  to 
200  miles  offshore  also  need  this  license  in 
order  to  transport  fish  back  to  the  shore. 

Prices  for  the  CRFL  vary  depending  on 
residency,  age,  duration  and  type  of  license 
purchased.  For  residents,  the  annual  cost  for 
a CRFL  is  $15;  for  a 10-day  license,  $5.  For 
nonresidents,  the  annual  cost  for  a CRFL  is 
$30;  for  a 10-day  license,  $10. 


Saturday,  May  3 

Learn  about  the  history  and  culture  sur- 
rounding the  annual  striped  bass  migra- 
tion at  Rockfish  Muddle  Day  at  the 
Roanoke  Canal  Museum  in  Roanoke 
Rapids.  Activities  include  cooking  mud- 
dle over  an  open  fire,  and  a casting  com- 
petition. Contact  (252)  537-2769. 

Visit  www.roanokecanal.com. 

Celebrate  International  Migratory  Bird 
Day  at  Goose  Creek  State  Park  near 
Washington.  Activities  include  bird- 
related  hikes,  games,  crafts  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Contact  (252)  923-2191. 
Visit  www.ncparks.gov. 


■ 


Saturday-Sunday,  May  3-4 

Buy,  sell  or  trade  at  the  Dixie  Gun  & 
Knife  Classic  in  the  Jim  Graham  Building 
on  the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 
Visit  www.dixiegunandknifeshow.com. 

Fripay-Sunday,  May  23-25 

Explore  the  paleontology  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  at  the  14th  annual  Aurora  Fossil 
Festival  in  Aurora.  Contact  (252)  322- 
4238. 

Visit  www.aurorafossilmuseum.com. 

Saturday-Sunday,  May  24-25 

Experience  the  fifth  annual  White 
Squirrel  Festival  in  Brevard.  Contact 
(828)  884-3278. 

Visit  www.brevardnc.org. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be  I 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 

-■* 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

An  Investment  for  the  Future  ~ 

Established  in  1981,  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  allows  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  accept  tax-deductible  contributions  for  wildlife  conservation. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses  and  lifetime  magazine  subscriptions 
is  also  placed  in  this  fund.  Your  donation  or  purchase  will  ensure  that 
North  Carolina  will  have  a rich  wildlife  heritage  for  generations  to  come. 


Lifetime  License  Form 


Infant  and  Youth  (check  appropriate  block)! 

Sportsman  Infant $200 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  1 year  of  age.) 

■ Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Infant $275 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  1 year  of  age.) 

Sportsman  Youth $350 

(ages  1 through  11 — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Youth $450 

(ages  1 through  11  — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 


A copy  of  the  birth  certificate  must  accompany  applications  for  infant  and  youth  licenses.  Birth  certificate 
documentation  cannot  be  returned. 

Note:  Pending  satisfactory  completion  of  the  hunter  safety  course,  persons  who  possess  infant  or  youth  licenses 
may  exercise  the  privileges  thereof  when  accompanied  by  an  adult  who  is  properly  licensed  to  hunt  in  North 
Carolina.  “Accompanied"  is  defined  as  maintaining  a proximity  to  the  hunter  which  enables  the  adult  to  monitor 
the  activities  of,  and  communicate  with,  the  hunter  at  all  times. 


Adult  (age  12  or  older)  (check  appropriate  block)! 

Comprehensive  Inland  Fishing $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  inland  fishing,  trout  trout  waters  on  game  lands) 

Comprehensive  Hunting $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  hunting,  big  game,  game  lands  CrN.C.  waterfowl) 

Sportsman $500 

(N.C.  residents  only  age  12  or  older — includes  basic  hunting  & inland  fishing,  biggame,  game  lands,  trout  6/ N.C.  waterfowl) 

Coastal  Recreational  Fishing $250 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  coastal  recreational  fishing) 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing $675 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  same  privileges  as  the  Sportsman,  plus  coastal  recreational  fishing) 


A federal  waterfowl  stamp  must  be  purchased  separately  for  all  N.C.  hunting  licenses. 

Note:  On  or  after  July  1, 1991,  a person,  regardless  of  age,  may  not  procure  a hunting  license  or  hunt  in  North 
Carolina  without  producing  a certificate  of  competency  for  completing  the  hunter  safety  course  or  a hunting 
license  effective  prior  to  July  1, 1991,  or  by  signing  the  statement  below  that  he  or  she  had  such  a license. 

Check  appropriate  block  and  attach  required  copy: 

Copy  of  Prior  Year  Hunting  License 
I Copy  of  Hunter  Safety  Certificate  of  Competence 
In  lieu  of  copy,  I am  signing  the  statement  below: 

Statement:  I certify  that  I was  a licensed  hunter  prior  to  July  1, 1991. 

Signature Date 


Visit  us  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  1-888-248-6834  for  a complete  list  of 
lifetime  licenses,  including  those  for  nonresidents  and  65  and  older. 


— Lifetime  License  ^ 

Complete  the  following  information  if  applying  for  a lifetime  license. 

Be  sure  to  check  appropriate  block(s)  on  reverse  side  (p lease  print  legibly): 

Name  of  Applicant. 

Daytime  Phone 

Mailing  Address 1_ 

Resident  Address 

County  _ Date  of  Birth Driver  License  # 

Is  this  license  a gift?  Yes  No  If  yes,  mail  license  to  Donor  or  I Applicant. 

License  Donor’s  Name  (if  applicable) 

Donor’s  Telephone  # ^ ^ 

Donor’s  Mailing  Address, ! 

City State Zip 

Method  of  Payment:  HI  Check  . I VISA  H ' MasterCard 

Acct.  # Expires 

Print  name  exactly  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  

Cardholder’s  Signature Date 

Personalize  your  Lifetime  License  for  an  additional  $5: 

Indicate  your  selection  of  letters,  numbers,  dashes,  periods, 
commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  6 spaces: 

Indicate  your  personal  message  including  letters,  numbers,  dashes, 
periods,  commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  21  spaces: 


Signature  of  Applicant  or  Donor = Date 

Note;  Only  adult  lifetime  licenses  may  be  purchased  by  phone  or  online  (VISA  or  MasterCard  only). 
Call  toll-free  (1-888-248-6834)  or  visit  us  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  Use  this  form  to  purchase  infant  and 
youth  lifetime  licenses  by  mail. 


^ Tax-Deductible  Contribution^ 

l wish  to  make  a tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . (Credit  card  payments  cannot  be  accepted.) 

Name - 

Daytime  Phone  - 

Mailing  Address  ___ 

City ■ State Zip  


$150 


ML1FE8 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

A service  charge  of  up  to  $25  will  be  charged  on  any  returned  check.  (N.C.C.S.  25-3-506) 

Mail  completed  application  and  payment  to: 

NCWRC,  License  Section,  1707  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1707 

Office  location:  NCSU  Centennial  Campus,  1751  Varsity  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27606 
Telephone:  1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH) 


— Lifetime  Magazine  Subscription 

'1  Lifetime  Magazine  Subscription  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 

(PI  ease  allow  up  to  6 weeks  for  your  subscription  to  begin.) 

Name 

Daytime  Phone 

Mailing  Address 

City  State Zip  

Method  of  Payment:  .Check  VISA  .((MasterCard 

Acct.  #_ - Expires 

Print  name  exactly  as  it  appears  on  credit  card 

Cardholder’s  Signature Date 


Where  Do  Male  Groupers 
Come  From? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

tC 


While  the  sex  organs  are  changing  on  the  inside,  the  fish  are 
also  changing  on  the  outside  — acquiring  the  coloration 
of  males.  Their  behavior  changes,  too — males  typically 
live  in  different  habitats  than  females  except  during  the 
spawning  season. 


Typically,  it's  the  larger,  older  females  that  make  the  transition  to 
males;  in  gag  groupers,  these  fish  are  usually  eight  to  10  years  old. 
Like  other  fish,  they  continue  to  grow  throughout  their  lives.  Over- 
harvesting these  big  males  may  skew  sex  ratios  so  much  that  there 
isn't  enough  sperm  to  go  around  for  the  eggs  produced  by  the  smaller 
females,  and  populations  could  decline. 


I N MANY  SPECIES  OF  GROUPERS,  rrlales  are  almost  always  bigger  than  females.  In  fact, 
in  these  species,  baby  male  groupers  don't  exist.  Unlike  mammals,  which  are  born  either  male  or 
female,  these  groupers  enter  the  world  exclusively  as  females — which  later  turn  into  males. 
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Hormones  “tell”the 
into  sperm-producing  testis, 
made  eggs  atrophy,  while  spermatogonia, 
that  ultimately  produce  Sperm,  proliferate  in 
inings  of  the  former  ovary.  The  transition 
many  months. 
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Scents  and  Sensibility 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


"Attempts  to  add 
enticing  smell  to 
artificial  lures  are 
not  new , either 


Here’s  a startling  fact.  Are  you  aware  that  fish  smell? 

Knew  that,  did  you?  OK,  let’s  rephrase  it.  Research 
using  synthetic  fish-attracting  scents  has  given  us 
a better  understanding  of  how  fish  use  their  highly 
sophisticated  sense  of  smell  to  locate  and  identify  food. 

If  you’re  familiar -with 
Fishbites  or  Gulp!  baits, 
you  already  know  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  this 
research.  Indeed,  such 
lures  and  baits  infused 
with  highly  effective  fish- 
attracting  scents  are  rapidly 
changing  the  way  we  fish. 

The  notion  that  smell 
can  attract  fish  is  by  no 
means  a new  concept,  of 
course.  Natural  baits,  and  especially  live  baits,  have 
been  the  backbone  of  sport  fishing  since  antiquity,  and 
it  has  always  been  understood  that  this  is  because  they 
are  real  fish  food.  They  look  and  act  real,  they  smell 
right,  and  they  taste  right  (smell  and  taste  being,  of 
course,  connected).  Even  dead  natural  baits  have  many 
of  these  advantages,  and  the  use  of  chum  — ground 
up  natural  foods  that  introduce  scent  into  the  water — 
is  a historically  successful  tactic  to  attract  fish. 

Attempts  to  add  enticing  smell  to  artificial  lures 
are  not  new,  either.  Our  grandfathers  routinely  spit 
tobacco  juice  on  lures  or  natural  bait  to  add  appeal, 
though  that  may  have  been  largely  superstition,  and 
numerous  commercial  scents  that  attempt  to  improve 
the  fish-attracting  properties  of  artificial  lures  have 
also  been  available  for  years.  Natural  fish  oils  and  salt 
are  examples,  and  so  is  your  favorite  grape -flavored 
plastic  worm.  But  not  all  fishermen  have  been  convinced 
that  these  scents  work  very  well,  and  most  artificial 
lures  still  depend  largely  upon  visual  stimuli  or  noise — 
realistic  appearance,  water  disturbance  or  action  (an 
enticing  wiggle,  for  example). 

Fishbites,  Gulp!  baits  and  other  scented  products 
that  have  appeared  recently,  however,  have  changed 
the  game  for  saltwater  anglers  (and  may  soon  do  the 
same  in  fresh  water).  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  catch 
fish,  and  some  fishermen  believe  they  are  as  effective 
as  natural  bait,  perhaps  even  more  so  at  times. 

Last  fall,  my  son  Scott  and  1 fished  a variety  of  soft 
shrimp-shaped  Gulp!  baits  in  a brackish  creek  off 
Pamlico  Sound.  We  caught  flounders,  largemouth  bass, 
puppy  drum,  pumpkinseeds,  speckled  trout  and  even 
blue  channel  crabs.  The  crabs  picked  up  Gulp!  imita- 


tions and  refused  to  let  go.  Though  I usually  avoid 
using  brand  names,  it’s  impossible  to  ignore  products 
that  are  revolutionizing  sport  fishing. 

The  technology  that  led  to  Fishbites  was  developed 
by  Bill  Carr,  who  first  began  his  research  on  synthetic 
scents  while  studying  snails  40  years  ago  when  he  was 
at  Duke  Marine  Lab  in  Beaufort.  (He  is  now  a pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  the  University  of  Florida’s  Whitney 
Laboratory  for  Marine  Science.)  Carr’s  company 
makes  Fishbites  using  a polyester  mesh  coated  with 
biodegradable  material  that  carries  a synthetic  scent 
that  fish  mistake  for  bloodworms,  crabs,  shrimp  or 
clams.  They  are  available  in  strips,  chunks  and  sheets 
(that  can  be  cut  into  desirable  shapes).  The  dry  pro- 
duct is  not  messy  to  handle,  though  it  becomes  gooey 
when  wet.  Many  fishermen  add  a strip  as  a trailer  on 
their  lure,  or  a piece  to  enhance  natural  baits,  although 
fish  will  readily  eat  Fishbites  used  alone. 

Berkley,  through  its  parent  company  Pure  Fishing, 
markets  the  Gulp!  baits  designed  for  use  in  salt  water 
in  a wide  variety  of  realistic  soft  molded  grubs,  shrimp, 
crabs  and  similar  imitations  that  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  some  of  our  most  effective  types  of  soft  artifi- 
cial lures  with  the  new  scent  technology.  The  molded 
soft  bodies  are  made  of  biodegradable  water-based 
polymer  (not  plastic),  and  are  matched  with  one  of  18 
appropriate  scents  developed  by  their  own  scientists 
(unlike  Fishbites,  they  do  smell  fishy).  Even  before 
the  introduction  of  saltwater  Gulp!  baits,  Berkley  has 
marketed  its  scented  PowerBait  soft  plastics  designed 
for  fresh  water.  (For  a more  complete  picture  of  the 
scented  lure  and  bait  phenomenon,  read  the  excellent 
article  by  Bill  Morris  that  appeared  in  The  News  & 
Observer  of  Raleigh  on  Nov.  16,  2006.) 

Because  the  Gulp!  body  and  Fishbites  scents  are 
synthetic,  you  can’t  boil  up  a batch  of  them  to  make 
soup  (not  that  you’d  want  to),  and  you  are  well  advised 
to  reseal  open  packages  or  else  the  odor  will  quickly 
become  unbearable.  1 keep  open  packages  inside  a 
second  sealed  plastic  bag  in  a small  airtight  cooler. 

As  effective  as  they  are,  these  scented  products  aren’t 
likely  to  replace  other  time-honored  artificial  lures  any- 
time soon,  if  ever.  Dan  Cooney  used  a smoke-colored 
plastic  grub  to  outfish  two  boatloads  of  fishermen  using 
Gulp!  baits  on  the  Cape  Lookout  rock  jetty,  but  that 
says  more  about  Dan’s  skill  than  anything  else. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  Fishbites  or  Gulp!  baits  yet,  you 
should.  Yeah,  they  aren’t  cheap,  but  neither  are  boats, 
gas  or  tackle.  And  what’s  your  time  worth  when  you’re 
not  catching  fish? 
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IN  THE  JUNE  ISSUE 


◄ PETITE  VIPER 

What  the  pigmy  rattlesnake  lacks  in 
size,  it  makes  up  for  in  looks,  rarity 
and  bold  yet  endearing  attitude. 

FISH  FREEDOM 

Catch-and-release  has  become  stan- 
dard practice  in  many  types  of  fish- 
ing, but  its  origins  and  efficacy  are 
still  unclear. 

DISAPPEARING  CULTURE 

The  music  is  slowly  fading  out  on 
the  intricate  dance  that  is  long-haul 
fishing  in  Core  Sound. 
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4 PEDAGOGUE  OF  PELTS 
written  by  Jack  Morton 

Kenneth  A.  Wilson  was  one  of  North  Carolina’s  first 
wildlife  biologists  and  its  first  expert  on  furbearing 
animals  and  trapping. 


LETTING  GO 

written  by  Jim  Wilson  | illustrated  by  Cary  Palmer 

Catch-and-release  fishing  can  be  a management  tool, 
conservation  ethic  or  dogma.  But  does  it  deliver  all 
it  promises? 


2008  PHOTO  COMPETITION  RULES 

Our  annual  photo  competition  begins  this  month. 
North  Carolina’s  state  parks  are  wonderful  places  to 
take  great  nature  photos. 


TWILIGHT  FOR  LONG-HAULERS? 

written  and  photographed  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

The  movements  of  long-haul  fishing  boats  in  Core  Sound 
are  so  intricate  and  lovely,  you  forget  that  you’re  looking 
at  another  threatened  part  of  our  coastal  heritage. 


LITTLE  BIG  SNAKE 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  | photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Among  reptile  fans,  the  pigmy  rattlesnake — North 
Carolina’s  smallest  venomous  snake — looms  large 
in  attitude  and  in  appeal. 
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Cover:  The  Carolina  pigmy  rattlesnake  can  be  gray,  tan  or  lavender,  but  its  most 
dramatic  color  phase  is  red,  found  only  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  northern 
Georgia,  photograph  bytodd  pusser. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 
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When  something  is  rare,  we  often  believe  automatically  that  it  is  valuable,  too.  Rarity 
often  brings  thoughts  of  good  times  when  that  rare  thing  was  common,  and  those 
memories  can  be  precious.  It’s  even  more  poignant  when  we  learn  that  a living  creature 
is  rare.  Biologists  value  every  living  plant  and  animal  and  strive  to  protect  them,  because 
if  a species  becomes  rare  — or  much  worse, 
extinct  — it  can  throw  off  the  fragile  balance 
of  nature.  We  often  don’t  know  how  impor- 
tant something  is  until  it  is  gone. 

The  pigmy  rattlesnake  (“Little  Big  Snake,” 
page  26)  is  rare  in  North  Carolina.  For  the 
reasons  detailed  in  Jeff  Beane’s  story,  many 
people  who  have  seen  the  pigmy  love  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  minuscule  snake’s  out- 
sized  attitude  or  that  fact  that  its  red  color 
phase  is  found  only  in  our  state  and  Georgia.  Its  entertaining  personality  and  good  looks 
certainly  don’t  hurt,  but  its  rarity  clinches  the  deal. 

We  feel  a similar  affection,  backed  with  a dose  of  melancholy,  for  the  disappearing 
commercial  fishing  culture  of  Harkers  Island.  In  Twilight  for  Long-haulers?  (page  20) 
former  WINC  editor  Larry  Earley  takes  a look  at  the  graceful  dance  of  boats  and  nets  that 
has  been  performed  in  Core  Sound  for  generations.  Through  his  black-and-white  photos 
and  silky  prose,  we  can  feel  what  it  is  like  not  only  to  work  for  hours  pulling  nets  in  the 
salt  and  sun,  but  also  what  it  feels  like  to  be  one  of  the  handful  of  people  still  doing  that 
type  of  work.  Larry  draws  us  back  to  a different  era,  a time  when  fishing  and  culture 
were  one  in  the  same  because  everyone  made  their  living  from  the  sea. 

During  that  same  era,  many  North  Carolinians  were  able  to  make  money  in  the  fur 
trade.  Unlike  today,  there  was  a demand  for  pelts  of  all  types,  from  minks  and  foxes  to 
muskrats  and  beavers.  At  the  time,  Ken  Wilson  Sr.  was  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Commission’s 
fur  resources  biologist  (“Pedagogue  of  Pelts,”  page  4).  In  person  and  in  print,  Wilson 
educated  people  about  effective  and  ethical  trapping  tactics  and  methods.  While  modern 
trapping  is  mostly  about  controlling  nuisance  animals,  Wilson’s  contributions  were  sig- 
nificant in  his  era.  If  we  didn’t  pause  to  remember  rare  people  and  animals,  they  would 
become  something  much  more  unfortunate  than  rare:  They  would  be  gone  and  forgotten. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


lOwl  Prowl 

IlMany  years  ago,  we  were  driving  home  after 
■dark  and  1 spotted  a screech-owl  standing  by 
Ithe  road  (“Tiny  Terror  of  the  Night,"  April 
I2008).  Backing  up,  I convinced  our  fearless 
Ison  to  get  out  and  rescue  the  poor  little  fel- 
llow.  We  took  the  owl  home,  which  was  then  in 
iRoswell,  Ca.  It  was  quickly  apparent  that  much 
(of  the  owl's  “bulk”  is  feathers  — it  squeezed 
Bright  through  the  chicken  wire  over  the  box, 
land  flew  to  perch  on  a drapery  rod.  Whenever 
someone  approached,  the  owl  would  draw 
himself  up  to  his  tallest — or  skinniest,  depen- 
ding on  whether  his  intent  was  to  intimidate 
or  to  disappear.  He  also  clicked  his  beak  in  a 
menacing  fashion. 

The  next  day,  we  acquired  a couple  of  white 
[mice  and  placed  them  in  a terrarium  on  the 
[floor.  The  screech-owl  flew  down,  snatched 
lone,  and  returned  to  his  drapery  rod  before  we 
I had  taken  a backward  step.  A bit  later,  the 
[second  mouse  suffered  the  same  fate.  Nary  a 
trace  of  either  remained. 

Having  presented  us  with  a large  pellet,  the 
owl  began  to  fly  effortlessly  from  the  drapery 
| rod  to  the  antlers  of  an  eight-point  buck  that 
graced  our  wall.  We  decided  that  the  owl  had 
recovered.  He  found  the  opened  window  almost 
immediately  and  flew  out  into  the  night. 

Our  little  guy  was  fortunate  because  his 
I encounter  with  a vehicle  merely  stunned  him. 

| Then  a tree  hugger  showed  up  and  rescued  him. 
i;|  The  poor  female  in  Todd  Pusser’s  great  article 
I was  not  so  lucky.  Unfortunately,  birds  of  prey 


such  as  owls  and  hawks  do 
hunt  close  to  roads.  Why? 
Because  their  prey  is  close 
to  roads,  drawn  to  the  gar- 
bage that  good  old  Homo 
sapiens  chucks  out  his 
vehicle  windows.  Do  the 
owls  and  the  hawks  a big 
favor.  Take  your  garbage 
back  to  the  house  and  put 
it  on  the  compost  pile! 

Thomas  MacMillan 
Lambert 

Stream  of  Consciousness 

I have  been  so  pleased  to  see  John  Manuel’s 
excellent  writing  appearing  often  in  one  of  my 
favorite  magazines.  The  three-part  series  on 
stream  restorations  across  the  state,  especially 
"Sharon's  Wish”  (April  2008),  has  been  very 
exciting.  Living  in  the  Triangle  area,  where  the 
bulldozers  are  hard  at  work  eating  up  farms, 
destroying  land  forms,  muddying  streams  and 
wiping  out  wildlife,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in 
some  places  in  the  state,  higher  values  prevail. 

The  story  of  Sharon  Valentine  and  her 
partners  in  restoration  and  conservation  on 
her  substantial  tract  in  Bladen  County  is  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  articles  I've  read  in  a 
long  time.  Thanks  for  that,  and  for  the  com- 
plementary piece  on  collaborative  land  preser- 
vation in  Pender  County, "Combining  Forces 
for  Conservation.”  It  is  great  to  read  things 
that  offer  some  hope  for  the  future  of  “the 
goodliest  land.” 

I’ve  been  reading  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
for  more  than  35  years,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
has  gotten  steadily  better  over  the  decades 
(although  I’m  still  not  used  to  having  to  start 
at  the  back  to  find  Jim  Dean).  I neither  hunt 
nor  fish,  but  I enjoy  the  articles  on  those  sub- 
jects as  part  of  the  mix  on  the  natural  world 
and  its  creatures.  Thank  you  for  producing 
such  an  informative,  pleasurable  and  spec- 
tacularly beautiful  magazine  every  month. 

Kate  Dobbs  Ariail 
Durham 


Who  Moved  My  Cheese? 

In  reference  to  the  article  about  changes  made  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  regulations:  The 
rule  about  artificial  scented  lures  and  baits  that 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  putting 
on  streams  and  lakes  is  uncalled  for.  Would  you 
educate  the  public  on  how  to  fish  for  trout 
using  barbless  hooks,  gentle  handling,  etc.? 

The  rule  is  going  to  hurt  the  children  who 
want  to  catch  their  first  trout  by  using  a cheese- 
worm  (a  cheese-scented  plastic  lure).  It  is  a joy 
to  see  them  do  this.  We  see  this  all  the  time,  in 
fact,  our  own  grandchildren  did  this.  They  don’t 
know  how  to  use  flies,  and  a lot  of  them  can’t 
afford  all  the  things  that  it  takes  to  fly-fish. 

We  see  these  people  who  have  all  the  high- 
tech  things  (the  best  and  most  expensive  equi- 
pment), big  SUVs  and  dressed  in  the  latest  fash- 
ions, and  they  don’t  catch  anything.  You  put  a 
child  beside  them  with  a cheeseworm  and  they 
will  catch  one.  These  people  are  constantly 
changing  their  flies.  These  are  the  people  who 
don’t  want  the  rest  of  us  to  enjoy  the  fishing  of 
trout.  We  pay  for  our  licenses  the  same  as  they 
do.  This  rule  is  ridiculous! 

Johnny  and  Jean  Isenhour 
Ashe  County 

Kent  Nelson,  fisheries  program  manager,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission:  The  Wildlife 
Commission  defined  artificial  lures  and  natural 
baits  to  help  clarify  what  anglers  could  use 
when  fishing  mountain  trout  waters.  The  use 
of  scented  and  flavored  baits  which  are  now 
classified  as  natural  bait  along  with  worms, 
insects,  corn  and  other  plants  and  animals 
continue  to  be  allowed  on  the  vast  majority  of 
trout  streams  which  are  classified  as  Hatchery 
Supported  Trout  Waters,  as  well  as  Wild 
Trout/ Natural  Bait  Trout  Waters.  Artificial 
lures,  which  include  unscented  plastic  lures, 
are  only  required  on  a select  group  of  waters 
classified  as  Delayed  Harvest  and  Catch  and 
Release/Artificial  Lure  Only  trout  waters. 
Restricting  flavored  and  scented  baits  on  these 
catch-and-release  waters  should  increase  the 
survival  rate  of  released  trout  and  provide  a 
more  enjoyable  angling  experience. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1722. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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KENNETH  A.  WILSON  WAS  ONE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA^  FIRST  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGISTS  AND  ITS 
FIRST  EXPERT  ON  FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS  AND  TRAPPING.  HIS  CAREER  WAS  DEFINED  BY  HIS  FAITHFUL 
JOURNAL-KEEPING  AND  HIS  LOVE  FOR  EDUCATING  STUDENTS  ABOUT  WILDLIFE. 
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enneth  A.  Wilson  was  a biologist  of 
a different  time.  In  an  age  when  the 
fur  trade  was  an  important  source 
| of  revenue  for  many  North  Carolinians, 

I Wilson  was  the  state’s  expert  on  trapping  and 
' furbearing  animals.  His  research,  writing, 
Reaching  and  other  contacts  with  the  public 


.'laid  the  groundwork  for  the  wildlife  scientists 


I that  would  follow  him. 

One  of  the  first  biologists  hired  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Wilson  had 
a long  and  productive  career  from  1947  until 
his  retirement  in  1970.  His  avid  interest  in 
trapping,  nature,  wildlife  conservation  and 
the  Wildlife  Commission  continued  until  his 
death  at  age  89.  His  legacy  lives  on  through  his 
voluminous  journal  entries  and  through  his 
son,  Kenneth  A.  Wilson  Jr.,  to  whom  the  elder 
Wilson  imparted  his  interests  and  passions. 

“The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in 
North  Carolina  was  brand  new  when  they 
hired  my  father  in  1947,”  said  Wilson  Jr.,  a 
resident  of  Manassas,  Va.  “He  was  assigned 
to  Currituck,  to  the  Northwest  River  area.  He 
worked  building  dikes,  planting  grasses,  and 
did  a lot  of  muskrat  research  early  on,  and  we 
were  there  until  1957.” 

In  1957,  Wilson  moved  his  family  to 
Greenville  when  he  was  named  Fur  Resources 
Biologist  for  the  Eastern  Region.  Conducting 
I wetlands  research,  Wilson  published  a num- 
j ber  of  stories  and  reports  about  his  studies. 

“My  father  wrote  for  a wide  variety  of  publi- 
I cations  over  the  years,”  said  Wilson  Jr.  “He 
; wrote  about  raccoons  for  the  Journal  of  Wildlife 
Management,  wrote  reports  about  the  role  of 
mink  and  otter,  the  management  of  muskrats 
in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1955  had  a story 
run  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  on 
the  handling  of  beaver  pelts.  He  had  another 
report  run  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in 
1969  on  a new  type  of  more  humane  trap,  the 
Conibear  trap.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  very 
good  with  words  and  getting  his  thoughts 
collected  and  put  on  paper.” 


Ken  Wilson  was  a regular  contributor  to 
this  magazine  (see  “Wilson’s  Works”  sidebar, 
page  9),  scripting  several  reports  on  control- 
ling predators,  one  of  his  primary  research 
topics.  According  to  Wilson  Jr.,  his  father’s 
writing  style  was  simple  yet  compelling — 
his  stories  were  succinct  and  aimed  at  his 
audience,  and  he  didn’t  attempt  to  impress 
his  readers  with  lengthy  diatribe.  His  love  for 
North  Carolina  was  also  direct  and  apparent. 

“Dad  loved  North  Carolina,”  said  Wilson 
Jr.  “He  really  loved  the  diversity  of  the  state, 
all  of  the  different  regions.  He  loved  to  hike, 
camp  and  trap  and  continued  doing  those 
things  after  retirement.  He  also  really 
embraced  working  alone, 
which  he  often  did  in  haz-  « 7 n 

ardous  work  conditions,”  the 
son  continued.  “He  was  pretty 
fearless  and  taught  me  so 
much  as  a kid,  when  I’d  go  out 
with  him.  We’d  go  out  in  the 
marshes  at  Currituck,  and  he’d 
teach  me  how  to  read  tracks.” 

Wilson  Sr.  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he 
began  trapping  animals  as  a 
child.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Connecticut  in 
1927  with  a degree  in  forestry 
and  then  relocated  to  Michigan 
to  pursue  a graduate  degree  in 
wildlife  management.  Once 
done  with  schooling,  Wilson 
landed  a job  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  the 
1930s.  He  worked  as  a biolo- 
gist in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  before 
taking  the  job  in  North  Carolina. 

Wilson  Sr.  encouraged  the  Wildlife  Comm- 
ission to  make  conservation  a major  focus  at 
a time  when  the  concept  was  relatively  new. 
“He  loved  all  wildlife  areas  and  felt  the  need 
to  look  out  for  the  animals,  beyond  simply 
predator  control,”  said  Wilson  Jr.  “Before 


Wilson  spent  much  of  his  time  educa- 
ting the  public  about  trapping  and  the 
fur  trade.  He  created  a guide  to  grading 
muskrat  pelts  by  size  (opposite  page, 
top)  and  often  worked  with  children  at 
places  such  as  Camp  Millstone.  Wilson 
also  produced  books  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and  submit- 
ted articles  to  magazines  and  journals. 
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Wilson  loved  having  young  people 
around  him,  and  frequently  took  time 
to  work  with  4-H  groups  and  other 
youth  organizations. 


1947,  the  program  was  essentially  nonexistent. 
My  father  would  spread  the  word  to  various 
clubs  and  organizations,  like  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  example. 

“Dad  also  took  a lot  of  photos  of  his  work 
whenever  he  could,  so  that  made  his  research 
even  more  powerful,  having  a visual  to  go 
alongside  it,”  he  continued.  “He  never  worried 
my  mother  with  harrowing  stories  of  the  risky 
nature  of  his  work  in  the  field — but  I cer- 
tainly got  the  idea,  as  a kid,  that  my  dad’s 
work  wasn’t  always  safe.” 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  way  to  gain 
Wilson  Sr.’s  perspective  on  his  work  is  to 
glance  through  his  field  diaries,  narratives  of 
research  preserved  by  his  son.  The  following 
entries  are  from  1959,  during  his  field  trips 
throughout  eastern  North  Carolina. 


TluMday,  Febumy  12 
Fain, cool 


Leave,  (on  Cunnxtuck  Comity  about  9:3 0. 

Complete,  louAe  count  ou  Uut  D,  main  dike. 

Go  oven,  to-  Jim,  Tice  i Lome  at  night — Jim  Lai  too 
male  otteni  and,  one  mink,,  alia  34  muikndti. 


Wilson’s  charm,  and  the  nostalgic  allure  of 
the  era,  jump  off  the  page  at  times. 


Wednaday,  Jammy  7 
Fain, modenately  cold 

Leave  Lome  anound  9:30  and  annive  Cunntuek  at  noon. 
CaiL  in  102  bottlei  at  Pepii  Cola  plait  (on  tu/o  caiei 
of  Pepii  and  £ 1.14 . 


Coitme  Louie  count  ou  tide  maniL  and  locale 
numenoui  Louiei.  Meet  Jim  uibile  ou  the  maniL. 

Chicken  iuppen  at  Canal  i a good  one. 

Viituidk  Rogeni  and  Milly  at  night. 


“If  my  father  ever  truly  had  a close  call  i 
with  a wild  creature,  he  never  logged  it  in  his  i 
diary  or  told  my  mother  about  it,”  laughed  i 
his  son.  “He  mainly  kept  detailed  censuses 
in  his  diaries  of  what  was  trapped.  He  also  had  j 
a little  research  boat  that  he’d  navigate  the  f 
swamps  and  marshes  in,  and  a utility  building  l 
for  occasionally  spending  the  night  out  in  the  i 
woods.  He  really  was  the  consummate  out-  ; 
doorsman,  and  a man’s  man.” 

The  Wilson  family  spent  many  summers  | 
traversing  the  United  States  in  an  RV,  visiting 
national  landmarks  and  interesting  North  : 
Carolina  places  such  as  Mount  Mitchell  while 
on  vacation.  Wilson  Jr.  was  a Boy  Scout  as  a | 
youth,  developing  a love  of  nature  over  the  £ 
years.  His  intense  interest  in  animals  came 
from  his  years  with  his  father,  tracking  every- ; 
thing  from  bears  and  bobcats  to  cottonmouths  j 
and  rattlesnakes.  He  freely  admits  he  has  even 
more  interest  in  exotic  animals  and  considers 
himself  an  environmentalist. 

l/ledueiday,  Manet  11 

Fain luodenately  wanm 

Wetlandi  iunvey  in  OnilouJ  County. 

Check,  aneai  along  coat not  muck  intkii  county. 

Find  lemaini  of  deen  unden  budge  along  Rte.  17, 

Couth,  Cieek. 

Night  at  Walmone  (hotel.  Read  book. 
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According  to  his  son,  Ken  Wilson  Sr.  would 
always  pick  up  cans  and  other  forms  of  litter 
when  walking  alongside  a highway,  something 
he  did  with  relative  frequency  in  the  course  of 
his  work.  As  a wildlife  supervisor,  Wilson 
wore  a badge  and  had  the  authority  to  cite 
violators  if  he  considered  someone’s  outdoor 
behavior  to  be  out  of  line. 

A man  of  integrity,  Wilson  was  always  in 
tune  with  the  outdoors,  as  his  son  recalls,  and 
similar  to  the  American  Indian  in  his  love  for 
nature.  Wilson  instilled  his  affection  for  his 
studies  in  the  college  students  from  various 
North  Carolina  universities  who  explored  the 
swamps  and  wetlands  alongside  the  scholar. 
"He  was  a very  fine  role  model  for  those  col- 
lege students,”  Wilson  Jr.  remarked.  “He 
could  outwalk  most  of  the  college  kids,  too. 
He  didn't  really  enjoy  supervising  people  but 
discharged  this  duty  capably  as  supervisor  of 
the  Central  Region  from  1961  to  1970.  But 
working  with  the  college  kids,  helping  fur- 
ther their  studies  — he  really  enjoyed  that 
aspect  of  his  work.” 


Wedneiday , Febiumj  18 

Rain  in  a.  in. cleaning 

Confen  with  Jack  Lanmen  and  Chanlei  Petnim  in  a.  in. 
< Qfrend  p.m.  w(tk  Chanlei  wathing  hweiettnapi  fot 
bobcat.  CimenAj  hehai  8 cat  and  caught  14  (ait 
yean  ( 58). 

Get  waken,  iawplei  hum  Catfdh  awl  Long  Laktl 

wanly  got  duck. 

Watch  U ol  C Take  State,  74 — 68  in  a hot 

baiketball  game,. 


Nearly  got  stuck?  How?  Why?  As  Wilson 
Jr.  mentioned,  his  father  rarely  spoke  of  any 
dangers  involved  with  his  work,  leaving  the 
reader  to  wonder  if  muddy  conditions  justified 
the  journal  entry — or  perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing else,  anything  from  quicksand  to  an 
encounter  with  an  animal  in  its  natural,  wild 
habitat.  The  beauty  of  Ken  Wilson  Sr.’s  work 


Wilson  was  the  preeminent  trapping 
expert  of  his  time.  He  often  wrote  and 
spoke  publicly  about  trapping  techniques. 


Trapping  PrepP,Q'i"’s 
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Field  work  gave  Wilson  the  knowledge 
he  so  freely  shared  with  others.  He  knew 
intimately  the  natural  histories  of  fur- 
bearing creatures  such  as  the  muskrat. 


lies  in  his  accounts  of  daily  activity,  as  the 
reader  might  envision  a lone  man  with  the 
characteristics  of  a Norman  Rockwell  figure, 
navigating  the  swamps  and  woods.  Outfitted 
and  equipped,  he  is  completely  harmonious 
with  nature  and  his  passions  for  the  outdoors, 
wandering  with  a plan  in  mind  yet  relying  on 
the  unknown  surprises  around  every  turn  that 
made  his  job  something  different  every  day. 

Tlumdcuj,  Fehurny  19 

Clean cold 

Take  boat  action  Gieat  Lake  and  itudy  flo'ta  in  iuiatap, 

along  bottowlandi  bonde/ting  lake. 

Rough  owning  with  iowe  waaei  net vt  4 feet high. 

lA laSk  to  Camp  Bigan  on  Fllii  Lake  inp.m. 

Ellii  Lake  u/ai  owe  in  lice  Heidi. 

Club  Meuiben  kai  bagged  3 5 keen. 

Pathol  game  laudi  uittk  Petmoni  at  night — iee  6 dm. 

Clanlei  caught  one  naccoon no-  cat. 


Ken  Wilson  Sr.  died  in  1995.  There  is  a ; 
scholarship  named  in  his  honor  for  wildlife  ; 
management  majors  at  N.C.  State  University,  j 
In  his  son’s  mind,  it  is  the  purest,  most  authen- ' 
tic  way  to  preserve  his  legacy  “Providing  for 
students  who  are  following  in  my  father’s 
footsteps — that,  to  me,  is  the  best  way  to  j 
honor  him,”  said  Wilson  Jr.  “We’d  go  out  in 
the  marshes  in  a boat,  maybe  near  the  Outer 1 
Banks  or  Pea  Island  (near  the  north  end  of 
Hatteras  Island).  My  sister,  Barbara,  would  1 1 
sometimes  go  with  us.”  Many  times  when 
Barbara  was  a teenager,  Ken  Sr.  helped  her 
with  4-H  projects.  In  her  sophomore  year  of ! I 
high  school,  her  project  was  planting  a hedge  j I 
that  furnished  habitat  and  protection  for  birds  1 1 
and  small  animals.  Barbara  spent  a week  that:  I 
summer  in  the  Sandhills  of  North  Carolina  at  I 
a 4-H  wildlife  camp  where  her  father  taught ' I 
young  people  to  trap  muskrats  and  minks. 

After  she  grew  up  to  become  an  elemen- 1 j 
tary  school  science  teacher,  Barbara  brought 
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in  her  dad  to  give  talks  and  demonstrations 
about  conservation  to  her  students.  Ken  Sr.’s 
love  of  wildlife  carried  over  into  the  lives  of 
his  children  to  this  day,  and  both  say  they  feel 
proud  to  have  had  him  as  a dad. 

“He  was  a giant  to  me,  and  I saw  his  dedi- 
cation to  preservation  and  how  his  love  for 
the  outdoors  and  all  creatures  drove  him,” 
Ken  Jr.  said.  “If  only  everyone  could  love  what 
they  do  as  much  as  he  did.”^ 

Tlmdag,  Jammy  15 

Fain, wanm 

Wdlawh  iwu/egi  U Jottei  awl  Omlow  Cowdhl. 

Make,  tnack,  cloech  aloag  lb  milei  oF  load  in,  the 
wildewm  wan,  84,000  acne,  floffwiM,  State 
Fmt.  Wind-blown  land  corned  mittkacki . 

Counted  following  thacki  of  wildlife,:  7 wildcat, 

5 fox,,  6 coon,  10  wbblt,  0 bean,,  0 dm,. 

Vegetation,  lange, wilei  of  inkJbemg  with 

icnub  giowU,  pine. 

Night  rit  Trent  Motel T.  V. 


In  addition  to  publishing  several  small  books,  Ken  Wilson  wrote 
at  least  six  feature  stories  for  this  magazine  between  1951  and 
1969.  Here  is  a sample  of  Wilson's  work. 

AUG.  1951:  "STATE-WIDE  FUR  SURVEY" 

This  article  reports  on  the  1950-51  trapping  season  in  which 
North  Carolinians  trapped  animals  worth  more  than  $600,000. 
Muskrat  was  the  most-trapped  animal  (158,864),  but  a bumper 
crop  of  20,658  minks  brought  in  the  most  money  of  any  animal 
at  $330,528. 

MAY  1955:  “THE  BEAVER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA" 

A piece  on  the  animal's  historical  populations  in  the  state  and 
the  live-trapping  program  that  restored  its  populations.  The 
beaver  was  basically  extirpated  in  North  Carolina  by  1914,  but 
the  restoration  program  that  began  in  1938  had  resulted  in  a 
statewide  population  of  5,000  beavers  at  the  time  this  article 
was  published. 

JULY  1959:  "WOLF  IN  DISGUISE” 

This  feature  warned  of  the  spread  of  alligator  weed,  an  invasive 
aquatic  plant.  By  1959,  the  plant  had  been  documented  in  13  of 
North  Carolina’s  coastal  counties.  Wilson  warned  readers  not  to 
pick  or  pull  alligator  weed  because  broken  pieces  might  take  root 
and  further  the  infestation. 

JAN.  1961:  “NATURE’S  PLAYBOY” 

Wilson’s  natural  history  story  on  the  river  otter  highlighted  the 
animal’s  intelligence,  personality  and  energy,  as  well  as  its  value 
as  a fur  resource. 

1965:  "nutria” 

This  story  reported  that  professional  trappers  disliked  the  large 
invasive  rodent  because  it  smelled  bad,  took  a long  time  to  skin 
and  had  a poor  pelt.  Wilson  predicted  that  nutria  populations 
would  not  drop,  and  that  in  1970  the  animal  would  still  be  con- 
sidered a pest. 

1969:  "the  conibear  trap” 

Wilson  endorsed  a new  type  of  humane  trap  for  furbearing 
animals.  The  trap,  named  after  a Canadian  trapper  named  Frank 
Conibear,  was  designed  to  more  efficiently  trap  small  to  medium- 
sized furbearers  in  the  water. 


Jack  Morton  is  a freelance  writer  living  in 
Raleigh.  This  is  his  first  story  for  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 
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CATCH-AND-RELEASE  FISHING  CAN  BE  A MANAGEMENT  TOOL, 
CONSERVATION  ETHIC  OR  DOGMA. 

BUT  DOES  IT  DELIVER  ALL  IT  PROMISES? 


The  puppy  drum  was  a gift,  a glistening  cop- 
per and  white  prize  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  a Hyde  County  creek  that  had  surren- 
dered few  fish  this  October  day.  In  only  a couple  of 
feet  of  water,  the  drum  had  committed  hit-and-run 
on  a quarter-ounce  gold  spoon,  first  surging  away 
and  then  charging  the  boat  when  I tried  to  apply  the 
brakes  with  a lightweight  spinning  outfit.  $ 
After  one  lap  around  the  boat  and  another  dash 
toward  the  shore,  the  fight  ended.  It  wasn’t  a big 
drum  — about  5 pounds  or  so  — but  it  was  a good 
fish,  one  to  be  appreciated  on  a day  when  only  a few 
pumpkinseeds  had  shown  an  inclination  to  bite  in 
a stretch  of  blackwater  that,  because  of  drought,  was 
much  more  saline  than  usual.  Largemouth  bass  are 
usually  abundant  here,  but  the  only  one  fd  seen  was 
floating  dead  with  several  lesions  on  its  body.  The 
rest  of  them,  I hoped,  had  high-tailed  it  for  fresher 
water  farther  up  the  creek.  . • 

Novelist  and  outdoor  writer  Zane  Grey  oncC 
wrote  that  “To  capture  the  fish  is  not  all  of  the  , 
fishing.  Yet  there  are  circumstances  which  malce 
this  philosophy  hard  to  accept.”  Aftey  several 
fruitless  hours,  1 had  reached  that  point/. 

Not  only  was  the  drum  a good  fish, 
but  it  had  been  well  hooked  in  its 
bottom  lip  and  I’d  managed 
to  tie  a decent  knot  in 
8 -pound  line  that 
seems  wispier  and 
more  difficult  to  see 
' than  it  did  20  years 
ago.  After  a couple  of 
quick  photos,  with  the 
drum  supported  horizon- 
tally in  my  hands  wet 
with  creek  water,  1,.  . 
released  the  fish  \ 
and  it  darted  away, 
vanishing  into  the  shallows.  I 
don’t  recall  what  I was  thinking,  but  I miglj_ 
mentally  patted  myself  on  the  back  f^Yhavi 
returned  this  fish  to  the  creek  in  godasnape. 
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I might  have  been  a hit  hasty,  for  as  anglers 
we  never  truly  know  whether  a hsh  we  release 
lives  or  dies.  Odds  are  that  hsh  was  line.  It 
was  exposed  to  air  for  less  than  a minute,  and 
1 put  it  back  in  the  water  to  remove  the  hook. 
Why  the  pictures?  When  you’re  hshing  with 
a professional  photographer  and  he  wants  to 
record  your  catch,  it’s  a no-brainer. 

1 rarely  keep  hsh  anymore.  That’s  not  a 
philosophical  decision  born  of  some  poli- 
tically correct  — or  corrected — view  that 
hsh  should  never  be  killed.  If  an  angler  wants 
to  keep  hsh,  let  him  keep  them  — as  long  as 
they  are  a legal  catch  and  he  intends  to  use 
them.  (Killing  hsh  such  as  tarpon  and  false 
albacore,  which  have  minimal  or  no  table 
value,  does  seem  pointless.) 

My  fondness  for  catch-and-release  prob- 
ably originated  more  from  laziness  than 
logic.  If  you  don’t  kill  a hsh,  you  don’t  have 
to  clean  it.  That  seems  the  most  clear-cut 
difference  between  hunting  with  a rod  and 
reel  and  hunting  with  a gun.  However,  hsh- 
ing with  the  intent  of  releasing  every  hsh  does 
change  the  role  of  fisherman  as  predator  into 
fisherman  as  practitioner  of  a skill. 

Still,  I’d  much  rather  catch  hsh  than  eat 
them.  (I’ve  not  eaten  a game  animal  that  I. 
don’t  like.  I’ve  never  tried  possum,  but  I’m 
assuming  the  flavor  would  be  the  four-legged 
equivalent  of  bowhn.) 

ORIGINS  OF  AN  IDEA 

That  aside,  catch-and-release  is  a sensible, 
practical  approach  to  having  more  hsh  avail- 
able to  catch.  It  emphasizes  the  recreational 
rather  than  the  consumptive  value  of  hsh. 
Those  notions  were  at  the  heart  of  the  origins, 
of  catch-and-release.  In  the  1870s,  anglers 
on  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine,  faced  with 
a declining  population  of  Atlantic  salmon, 
were  encouraged  to  catch  and  then  release 


fish.  Going  back  even  further,  catch-and- 
release  has  been  practiced  in  England  for 
some  species  for  a couple  of  hundred  years 
or  more. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  Grey,  who 
helped  popularize  big-game  fishing  and 
posed  with  quite  a few  very  large,  very  dead 
marlin,  tunas,  sharks  and  tarpons,  encour- 
aged anglers  to  rethink,  as  he  had,  their  atti- 
tudes toward  fish  and  fishing.  “I  have  gone 
through  the  game,  over  to  the  fair  side,”  Grey 
wrote  in  “Tales  of  Fishes”  in  1919.  “ [I]f  we 
are  to  develop  as  anglers  who  believe  in  con- 
servation and  sportsmanship,  we  must  con- 
sider the  fish.”  Grey  also  asks,  “Who  fishes 
just  to  kill?”  The  idea  of  conserving  fish  was 
stated  succinctly  by  another  well  known 
American  angler,  Lee  Wulff,  who  in  1939 
wrote:  “Game  fish  are  too  valuable  to  be 
caught  only  once.” 

Where  and  when  catch-and-release  had  its 
regulatory  beginnings  are  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Some  sources  claim  that  in  1934  a sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  Spring  Creek  was  the 
first  catch-and-release  stream  in  the  United 
States.  But  most  sources  credit  Michigan  in 
1952  with  the  first  application  of  catch-and- 
release  regulations.  Anglers  on  certain  trout 
streams  fished  under  a no-kill  restriction  and 
were  limited  to  flies  and  artificial  lures. 

Catch-and-release  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina 54  years  ago  on  Bradley  Fork  and  the 
West  Prong  of  the  Tittle  Pigeon  River  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  At 
the  time,  the  concept  was  dubbed  Fishing- 
for-Fun  by  fisheries  biologist  Albert  Hazzard. 
After  seven  years  of  no-kill  restrictions  on 
those  two  streams,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  found  that  wild  trout  populations  had 
increased  threefold  and  the  average  angler 
catch  was  a little  more  than  four  fish  per  hour. 
Within  a few  years,  federal  and  state  agencies 


employed  the  Hazzard  Plan  — Fishing-lor- 
Fun  — on  streams  in  other  states. 

Although  catch-and-release  regulations 
began  in  the  United  States  with  trout,  it  was 
largemouth  bass  that  hooked  great  numbers 
of  anglers  on  the  idea  of  not  killing  fish.  Ray 
Scott’s  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society 
(BASS),  founded  in  1968,  held  its  first  catch- 
and-release  tournament  on  Florida’s  Lake 
Kissimmee  in  1972.  Spurred  in  part  by  the 
organization’s  Don’t  Kill  Your  Catch  program, 
bass  anglers  nationwide  began  emulating  the 
fishing  pros  and  took  to  releasing  their  own 
weekend  catches.  Today,  few  serious  bass  fish- 
ermen actually  keep  fish.  BASS  estimates  that 
about  90  percent  of  its  approximately  500,000 
members  are  catch-and-release  anglers. 

The  strength  of  the  catch-and-release  ethic 
among  largemouth  bass  anglers  is  borne  out  in 
creel  surveys  conducted  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  From  July  1,  2005, 
to  June  30,  2006,  fishermen  on  the  Roanoke 
River  caught  approximately  65,300  large- 
mouths  and  released  98.2  percent  of  them. 
During  the  previous  year,  Tar-Pamlico  anglers 
released  99  percent  of  the  approximately 
22,400  bass  they  caught. 

The  freshwater  catch-and-release  philo- 
sophy has  spread  to  anglers  who  pursue  just 
about  any  species  of  fish,  whether  red  drum, 
blue  catfish,  striped  bass  or  blue  marlin.  North 
Carolina’s  burgeoning  recreational  red  drum 
fishery,  in  which  an  angler  can  keep  only  one 
slot-limit  drum  between  18  inches  and  27 
inches  in  length  per  day,  is  primarily  catch- 
and-release.  In  2006  fishermen  harvested 
52,383  red  drum  and  released  463,565.  Not 
since  1990  have  more  red  drum  been  har- 
vested than  released.  (The  N.C.  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries  figures  10-percent  mortality 
for  released  red  drum,  which  would  add  about 
another  46,000  fish  to  the  total  removals.) 


Catch-and-release 

is  a sensible,  practical  approach  to  having  more  fish  available  to  catch. 
It  emphasizes  the  recreational  rather  than  the  consumptive  value  offish. 
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Catch-and-release  had  its  regulatory  begin- 
nings in  North  Carolina  on  trout  streams 
in  1954  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

I 


LITTLE  MORTALITY,  LOTS  OF  SURVIVAL 

As  it  has  spread,  catch-and-release,  which 
has  long  been  a conservation  ethic  for  anglers 
and  a management  tool  for  fisheries  biolo- 
gists, has  evolved  into  a matter  of  conscience 
for  some  fishermen,  who  choose  to  kill  no 
fish  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  the 
species  is  plentiful  or  removing  some  of  them 
might  benefit  a particular  piece  of  water. 

Although  anglers  may  practice  catch-and- 
release  for  a variety  of  reasons,  many  fisher- 
men release  fish  because  doing  so  has  become 
an  inherent  part  of  regulated  fisheries.  The 
concept  is  fairly  simple:  Fisheries  managers 
trade  a little  mortality  for  a lot  of  survival. 

“Anytime  a length  limit  is  implemented, 
some  undersized  fish  must  be  released  and  a 
portion  of  them  will  die,”  said  Kent  Nelson, 
fisheries  program  manager  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  “The  net  benefit  is  that  several 
year  classes  of  fish  are  protected  from  harvest, 
which  is  especially  important  if  the  fish- 
eries are  sustained  by  natural  reproduction, 
which  includes  all  wild  fish  stocks  in  North 
Carolina.  The  degree  to  which  that  catch- 
and-release  mortality  is  acceptable  depends 


on  the  management  goals  for  the  fishery,  how 
significant  that  mortality  is  on  a population 
level,  as  well  as  sociological  variables.” 

During  the  striped  bass  harvest  season  on 
the  Roanoke  River,  for  example,  the  fishery 
operates  with  a two-fish  daily  creel  limit. 
Minimum  length  for  a keeper  is  18  inches, 
and  fish  between  22  and  27  inches  may  not 
be  possessed.  The  slot  protects  5-to-8-year- 
old  females,  which  typically  will  be  of  that 
length.  Only  one  fish  exceeding  27  inches 
may  be  included  in  the  daily  limit. 

Hatchery-supported  fisheries,  such  as 
stocked  mountain  trout  and  reservoir  striped 
bass  and  hybrid  bass,  work  a little  differently. 
“Greater  levels  of  harvest  and  mortality  are 
tolerable  there  because  these  stocks  do  not 
depend  on  natural  reproduction,”  Nelson 
said.  “Regulations  on  these  fisheries  are  more 
for  distributing  harvest  among  anglers,  and 
in  the  case  of  reservoir  striped  bass  fisheries, 
to  allow  some  to  survive  to  provide  angling  for 
larger,  trophy  fish.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  released  fish,  so  we 
have  developed  regulations  and  guidelines 
to  help  minimize  mortality.” 
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The  benefits  of  survival  for  wild  fish  are 
several.  Fish  continue  to  spawn,  they  prey  on 
other  fish,  they  become  prey  themselves  and 
perhaps  are  caught  again  by  anglers.  Although 
most  fish  do  survive  release,  there  are  situa- 
tions when  a significant  percentage  will  not. 
In  addition,  there  are  sublethal  or  delayed 
effects,  the  scope  of  which  biologists  are  still 
trying  to  determine. 

The  factors  that  lead  to  mortality  of 
released  fish  are  many  and  include  water  tem- 
perature, time  played,  time  out  of  the  water, 
handling,  whether  natural  or  artificial  bait 
was  used,  water  depth  at  hooking  and  hook- 
ing location.  Those  factors  appear  to  be  more 
critical  to  some  species  than  to  others.  How- 
ever, fishermen  can  minimize  the  adverse 
effects  of  many  of  these  variables. 

Probably  no  species  has  been  examined 
more  often  in  catch-and-release  studies  than 
striped  bass,  a fish  whose  population  was 
depleted  in  the  1980s  but  was  declared 
restored  in  1997.  It  is  a fish  available  to  North 
Carolina  anglers  in  a variety  of  waters,  and  it 
is  governed  by  an  assortment  of  regulations 
that  often  make  catch-and-release  mandatory. 


Our  striped  bass  fishery,  whether  in  the  ocean, 
rivers  or  impoundments,  also  involves  a large 
voluntary  catch-and-release  component.  These 
factors  make  Morone  saxatilis  an  excellent 
example  of  issues  involving  the  release  of  fish. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  north- 
eastern United  States  to  Cape  Hatteras,  stripers 
are  a premier  sport  fish,  attracting  millions  of 
saltwater  anglers  each  year.  Along  the  entire 
coast,  anglers  in  2006  landed  almost  29  mil- 
lion striped  bass  and  released  alive  about  91 
percent  of  them,  or  26  million.  The  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  figures 
an  annual  release  mortality  rate  of  8 percent 
for  striped  bass.  For  the  East  Coast,  that  addi- 
tional mortality  represents  about  another 
2.1  million  fish,  close  to  the  harvested  num- 
ber of  2.8  million.  Yet,  catch-and-release 
means  that  about  24  million  striped  bass 
were  returned  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  popular  Roanoke  River  striped 
bass  fishery,  open  to  harvest  in  March  and 
April  each  year  with  a total  allowable  catch 
of  137,500  pounds,  fishermen  caught  about 
92,360  striped  bass  and  released  about 
67,005  (72.5  percent)  from  July  1,  2005,  to 


Lures  with  single  hooks,  as  opposed  to 
those  with  treble  hooks,  generally  reduce 
handling  time  of  landed  fish.  The  less  time 
a fish  spends  out  of  water,  the  quicker 
its  recovery. 
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“Game  fish  are  too  valuable  to  be  caught  only  once. 

-Lee  Wulff,  1939 


June  30,  2006.  The  Wildlife  Commission  fig- 
ures a release  mortality  of  6.4  percent,  based 
on  work  done  by  Nelson  with  Roanoke  River 
striped  bass. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  STRIPERS 

Striped  bass  are  especially  vulnerable  to  stress 
from  handling,  particularly  when  water  tem- 
peratures are  warm.  The  warmer  the  water, 
the  less  dissolved  oxygen  it  contains.  The 
more  a fish  struggles  against  capture,  the 
more  it  needs  oxygen  to  recover.  Too,  when 
a fish  such  as  a striped  bass  is  out  of  water,  it 
cannot  breathe.  The  gill  filaments  (lamellae) 
collapse  and  stick  together;  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  blood  rises;  oxygen  decreases.  A fish 
might  appear  to  be  in  good  shape,  but  die 
after  release. 

Nelson  said  the  striped  bass’  difficulty 
with  stress  in  warm  water  probably  is  related 
to  the  basic  evolution  of  the  fish,  an  anadro- 
mous  species  that  spends  much  of  its  life 
in  salt  water.  “Striped  bass  are  a coolwater 
species;  that’s  what  they  are  adapted  to,”  he 
said.  “They’re  not  really  a warmwater  fish. 
They  get  stressed  when  the  water  is  warm, 
compared  to  catfish  and  largemouth  bass, 
which  are  geared  toward  warm  water.  In 
warm  water,  they  have  an  inherent  high  mor- 
tality rate. 

“What  moderates  the  mortality  in  such 
places  as  the  Albemarle  Sound  is  the  higher 
salinity  of  that  water.  In  our  reservoirs,  at 
equal  temperatures  we’d  see  higher  morta- 
lities with  striped  bass.” 

Other  anadromous  species  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  American  shad,  hickory 
shad,  alewives  and  blueback  herring,  are  also 
very  susceptible  to  stress  mortality.  Nelson 
suspects  the  root  of  the  problem  may  be  the 
modifications  the  fish  must  make  in  their 
bodies  to  compensate  for  moving  between 


fresh  water  and  salt  water.  (See  Nature’s 
Ways,  Oct.  2007.) 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  bait 
type  and  water  temperature  are  the  two  pri- 
mary factors  in  release  mortality  among 
striped  bass,  with  water  temperature  proba- 
bly being  the  more  important.  Bait  type  — 
artificial  lures  or  natural  baits — is  related  to 
hooking  location.  Fish  tend  to  be  hooked  in 
the  esophagus  or  gut  more  frequently  with 
natural  bait  than  with  artificial  lures.  Those 
deep-hooking  locations  can  produce  injuries 
that  cause  death.  Mortality  with  both  types 
of  baits  increases  when  water  temperature 
rises  above  70  degrees. 

In  a 1995  study  of  Roanoke  River  striped 
bass,  Nelson  found  an  overall  mortality  rate 
of  6.4  percent  for  released  fish  that  were 
caught  with  either  artificial  lures  or  natural 
baits.  At  the  coolest  water  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  study  (61  degrees),  Nelson  observed 
no  mortality  among  stripers  caught  on  arti- 
ficial lures  or  natural  bait,  or  the  experimental 
“control”  fish  collected  by  electrofishing. 
When  the  water  temperature  rose  to  74.3 
degrees,  mortality  climbed  to  13.3  percent  for 
fish  landed  on  artificials  and  for  the  control 
fish  and  26.7  percent  for  those  caught  on 
natural  bait.  Most  mortality  (73  percent) 
occurred  within  the  first  24  hours  of  capture. 

The  mortality  odds  increased  nearly  30 
percent  for  fish  hooked  in  the  esophagus, 
pharynx  or  gills  compared  to  those  hooked 
in  the  mouth  or  jaw.  Among  those  fish  caught 
on  artificials,  96.2  percent  were  hooked  in 
the  mouth  or  jaw.  Those  caught  on  natural 
bait  were  hooked  in  the  mouth  or  jaw  83 
percent  of  the  time. 

A later  survey  by  biologist  Gene  Wilde 
examined  the  results  of  several  major  striped 
bass  catch-and-release  studies  across  the 
country.  Of  1,275  freshwater  stripers  exam- 


ined in  these  studies,  Wilde  found  that  mor- 
tality increased  significantly  when  water 
temperatures  rose  above  61  degrees,  climbing 
to  67  percent  for  fish  caught  with  natural 
bait  and  57  percent  for  fish  caught  with  arti- 
ficials at  88  degrees. 

The  increased  mortality  at  higher  water 
temperatures  is  why  at  such  popular  reser- 
voirs as  Kerr  Lake  and  Lake  Norman,  the  min- 
imum size  limit  for  striped  bass  (26  inches 
at  Kerr,  16  at  Norman)  is  eliminated  from 
June  1 to  Sept.  30,  and  in  Kerr  the  daily  creel 
is  increased  from  two  fish  to  four.  The  com- 
mission encourages  anglers  to  fish  for  other 
species  after  landing  four  striped  bass  during 
those  hot  months. 

The  depth  of  some  bodies  of  water  — and 
Kerr  Lake  is  an  example  — adds  to  catch-and- 
release  considerations.  In  the  main  channels 
of  that  lake,  the  water  may  be  as  much  as  100 
feet  deep  or  more.  Fish  caught  and  landed 
from  depths  of  more  than  about  16  feet  may 
suffer  depressurization  problems,  including 
overinflation  of  the  swim  bladder  and  inter- 
nal or  external  hemorrhaging.  Species  such  as 
striped  bass,  largemouth  bass,  walleye  and 
many  panfish  are  more  susceptible  to  these 
issues  than  are  trout,  chain  pickerel  or  mus- 
kellunge,  which  can  make  pressure  adjust- 
ments more  quickly. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  an  angler  to 
deflate  the  swim  bladder  of  a deep-caught 
fish  with  a needle,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
does  not  recommend  doing  so.  In  the  process, 
called  fizzing  or  venting,  it  is  too  easy  to 
puncture  another  organ,  and  even  if  the  pro- 
cedure is  performed  successfully,  infection 
can  set  in  at  the  puncture  site.  Because  a boat 
bobbing  on  water  is  not  a stable  platform  for 
working  with  a hypodermic  needle  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  an  angler  also  could  easily 
injure  himself. 
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CIRCULAR  SOLUTIONS 

Not  only  does  bait  type  play  a role  in  hook- 
ing location,  so  does  hook  type.  Fish  landed 
with  J-hooks  tend  to  be  deep-hooked  more 
often  than  those  landed  on  non- offset  circle 
hooks.  Overall,  circle  hooks  have  been  shown 
to  be  effective  in  comparison  to  J-hooks  at 
reducing  mortality.  Biologists  Steven  Cooke 
and  Cory  Suski  found  in  a review  of  circle  _ 
hook  literature  (43  studies  involving  25 
species)  that  non-offset  circle  hooks  reduced 
hooking  mortality  by  about  50  percent,  but 
the  percentage  varied  among  species. 

Circle  hooks  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  natural-bait  fishing,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  used  with  some  artificials,  such  as 
jigs  and  soft  plastics.  Some  manufacturers 
also  produce  circle  hooks  with  long  shanks 
that  are  used  by  fly-tiers.  Anglers  can  replace 
treble  hooks  on  some  lures  with  single  circle 
hooks,  but  it  can  take  some  experimentation 
to  get  the  correct-size  hook.  (It  does  not  help 
that  there  is  little  standardization  of  sizes 
among  circle  hook  manufacturers.)  If  an 
angler  is  concerned  about  quickly  releasing 
a fish,  a better  option  might  be  replacing  the 


trebles  with  a single  J-hook  with  the  barb 
crimped  down. 

From  April  1 to  June  30  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  Wildlife  Commission  rules  restrict 
anglers  to  a single  barbless  hook  or  a lure 
with  a single  barbless  hook  when  fishing 
upstream  of  the  U.S.  258  bridge.  In  addition, 
the  commission  also  encourages  anglers 
using  live  bait  to  use  barbless  non-offset 
circle  hooks. 

On  the  Roanoke,  many  anglers  will  fill 
their  creel  and  continue  to  fish  for  stripers, 
practicing  catch-and-release.  Some  estimates 
are  that  individual  anglers  catch  and  release 
100  stripers  or  more  per  trip.  Natural  bait  is 
used  most  often  during  this  season,  thus 
ensuring  some  release  mortality,  perhaps  a 
significant  amount.  When  the  harvest  season 
closes,  usually  at  the  end  of  April,  anglers 
may  continue  to  fish  for  striped  bass  under 
no-take  restrictions.  During  May  of  2006, 
the  commissions  creel  survey  showed  that 
more  than  24,700  stripers  were  caught  and 
released  on  the  river. 

Nelson  cited  this  catch-and-release  fishery 
as  an  example  of  one  that  developed  as  a 


Bending  down  a hook’s  barb  also  can  reduce 
handling  time.  In  some  fisheries,  such  as  the 
harvest  season  for  Roanoke  River  striped 
bass,  barbless  hooks  are  mandatory. 
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result  of  new  angling  restric- 
tions. The  restoration  of  the 
striped  bass  from  its  low  point 
in  the  1980s  to  its  current  sta- 
tus is  one  of  the  best-known 
fisheries  management  success 
stories.  The  Roanoke  River/ 

Albemarle  Sound  striper  popu- 
lation rebounded  from  a low  of 
about  180,000  fish  to  approx- 
imately 2 million  today. 

“The  catch-and-release  fish- 
ery flourished  on  the  Roanoke 
after  harvest  restrictions  were 
implemented  in  1991  to  restore 
this  dwindling  anadromous 
population,”  Nelson  said.  “The 
end  of  the  harvest  season  fre- 
quently occurred  just  as  striped 
bass  catch  rates  began  to  peak 
in  the  upper  river.  Quality  catch- 
and-release  fishing  resulted. 

“In  this  case  the  population 
has  rebounded  despite  catch- 
and-release  mortality,  as  well  as 
significant  levels  of  commercial 
discard  mortality  from  gill 
net  fisheries  in  the  Albemarle 
Sound.  In  the  case  of  the 
Roanoke  River,  catch-and- 
release  and  commercial  discard 
mortality  are  estimated  and 
included  in  the  population 
model  which  helps  determine 
acceptable  levels  of  harvest.” 

For  those  many  fish  that 
survive  catch-and-release  there 
can  be  sublethal  effects.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
inconsistent  among  different  species.  One  study 
found  a reduced  growth  rate  among  released 


CATCH-AND-RELEASE  BASICS 

In  order  to  make  catch-and-release  as  streamlined  as  possible, 
follow  these  guidelines  to  increase  survival  rates  for  your  catch: 

Use  tackle  strong  enough  to  land  fish  quickly  and  reduce 
playing  time.  Fish  played  to  exhaustion  take  longer  to  recover. 

O If  using  live  bait  for  large  species  such  as  striped  bass  or  red 
drum,  use  barbless  non-offset  circle  hooks. 

O Use  artificial  lures  to  reduce  deep  hooking. 

O The  use  of  barbless  hooks  and  single  hooks  instead  of  trebles 
makes  dehooking  easier  and  reduces  handling  time. 

O Use  one  rod  per  angler.  Fish  caught  on  unattended  lines  have 
a greater  chance  of  being  deep-hooked. 

o If  legal,  keep  a fish  that  is  bleeding  heavily.  Bleeding  is  a 
primary  indicator  of  injury  to  the  fish. 

O Keep  your  fish  in  the  water  while  unhooking  it.  Prolonged 
exposure  to  air  is  harmful  to  fish,  particularly  those  that  have 
been  played  to  exhaustion.  In  one  brook  trout  study,  fish  chased 
for  30  seconds  to  simulate  angling  and  then  exposed  to  air  for 
60  seconds  or  less  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  swimming. 
Air  exposure  of  two  minutes,  however,  resulted  in  about  a 75 
percent  reduction  in  swimming  performance,  leaving  the  fish 
vulnerable  to  predation. 

o If  a landing  net  is  necessary,  use  one  made  of  knotless  nylon  or 
rubber.  Knotted  mesh  nets  can  increase  mortality  (4  percent  to 
14  percent  in  one  study)  by  damaging  fins  and  removing  the  fish’s 
protective  mucous  layer. 

O If  you  must  boat  a fish,  cover  its  eyes  with  a wet  cloth  to  calm 
it.  When  handling,  wet  your  hands  or  use  wet  cotton  gloves. 

O Use  a dehooker,  needle-nose  pliers  or  forceps  to  remove  the 
hook  quickly. 

O If  a fish  is  hooked  in  the  esophagus  or  gut,  cut  the  line  and 
leave  the  hook  is  place.  Fish  can  expel  the  hook,  sometimes  in  a 
short  time.  Avoid  stainless  steel  hooks,  which  take  much  longer 
to  corrode. 

O A fish  can  be  resuscitated  in  the  water  by  moving  it  back  and 
forth  to  force  water  over  its  gills. 

O If  a large  fish  is  held  for  a photo,  hold  it  horizontally  to  sup- 
port the  fish’s  body.  Holding  a big  fish  by  the  jaw  can  cause  jaw 
or  spinal  injuries. 

O Avoid  catch-and-release  fishing  for  striped  bass  when  the  water 
temperature  is  more  than  70  degrees. 

O Avoid  catch-and-release  in  deep  water. 

O To  speed  the  release  process,  know  which  fish  are  legal  to  keep. 


smallmouth  bass.  Another 
detected  no  significant  effects 
on  growth  among  deep-hooked 
rainbow  trout  even  when  the 
hook  was  not  removed  from  the 
gut.  Several  studies  have  found 
that  released  largemouth  bass 
and  smallmouth  bass  were  less 
able  to  defend  their  broods 
when  they  were  angled  off  the 
nest.  Bass  that  were  played  to 
exhaustion  took  considerably 
longer  to  return  to  the  nest  than 
did  briefly  played  fish,  leaving 
nests  open  to  predation. 

The  physical  stress  of  being 
hooked,  played,  handled  and 
dehooked  causes  a buildup  of 
lactic  acid  (lactic  acidosis)  in 
a fish’s  muscles.  Cardiac  output 
also  is  increased.  Depending 
upon  the  species,  it  might  take 
a fish  as  long  as  18  hours  to 
overcome  these  effects.  Fish 
also  may  incur  injuries  to  gills, 
esophagus,  eyes  or  jaw  from 
hooks.  While  not  lethal,  these 
injuries  may  affect  movement, 
reproduction  or  growth. 

Obviously,  catch-and-release 
is  not  as  simple  as  unhooking 
a fish  and  blithely  tossing  it 
back  into  the  water.  Catch- 
and-release  remains  a blood 
sport,  and  that  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  benefits,  how- 
ever, can  be  numerous,  such  as 
catching  one  good  fish  on  a difficult  day.  ^ 

Jim  Wilson  is  the  associate  editor  of  WINC. 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

2008  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


The  Appalachian  Trail  near  Roan  Mountain  is  the  location  of  this  lovely,  moody  picture.  When  photographing 
landscapes,  look  for  pleasing  light  and  unique  conditions  such  as  this  morning  mist. 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  and  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
North  Carolina  State  Parks  is  our  new  co-sponsor  of  this  year's  photo  competition.  Each  of  North  Carolina’s"Naturally 
WonderfuP'state  parks  is  an  ideal  place  to  photograph  wild  animals  and  wild  landscapes.  Park  rangers  can  give  photog- 
raphers expert  advice  on  the  best  subjects,  locations  and  times  of  year  for  nature  photography  in  state  parks. 

Beautiful  images  of  the  natural  wonders  of  North  Carolina  have  inspired  generations  of  people  to  be  better  stewards 
of  our  precious  natural  resources.  The  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Photo  Competition  aims  to  encourage  people  to  partici- 
pate in  nature  photography,  thereby  fostering  greater  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife  and  wild  places. 

Excellent  wildlife  photography  taken  in  state  parks  and  other  conservation  lands  from  the  Mountains  to  the  Coastal 
Plain  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  and  of  exhibits  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  many  decades.  Winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  the  January  2009  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
and  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  at  other  science  museums  and  wildlife  education  centers 
across  the  state  in  2009.  Take  advantage  of  the  resources  — both  natural  and  human — at  North  Carolina’s  state  parks 
or  your  favorite  spot  in  the  outdoors,  and  show  us  your  best  nature  photography. 
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WHO  MAY  ENTER 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers, 
except  for  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
N.C.  Division  of  Parks  & Recreation  employ- 
ees and  their  immediate  families  (children, 
siblings  and  spouses). 

WHAT  TO  ENTER 

Photos  will  be  judged  in  10  categories: 

Birds 

Mammals 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 
Invertebrates 

Peaks,  Valleys  and  Plains: 

Our  landscape  category. 

Wild  Plants:  Wild-growing  plants  only, 
including  their  flowers,  leaves,  fruits  and 
other  parts.  Absolutely  no  cultivated  plants 
will  be  accepted. 

Outdoor  Recreation:  Show  how  people  inter- 
act with  North  Carolina’s  natural  world 
through  activities  that  are  inextricably 
linked  to  nature,  such  as  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  rock  climbing  or  canoeing. 

Animal  Behavior:  Anything  animals  do,  from 
everyday  activities  to  interactions  with  other 
animals  to  unusual  behavior. 

Youth  Photographer,  13-17:  Any  of  the  above 
subjects,  shot  by  photographers  between  13 
and  17. 

Youth  Photographer,  12  and  under:  Any  of 
the  above  subjects,  shot  by  children  12 
and  younger. 

Photographs  must  have  been  taken  in 
North  Carolina  no  earlier  than  Sept.  15,  2003. 

You  must  declare  on  your  entry  form  if 
your  photograph  is  of  an  animal  in  captivity, 
such  as  at  a zoo,  nature  center  or  rehabilitation 
facility.  Please  do  not  enter  photos  of  animals 
that  are  both  captive  and  non-native  to  North 
Carolina  (for  example,  polar  bears  or  lions  at 
the  N.C.  Zoo).  No  pets  or  domestic  animals 
will  be  accepted,  with  the  exception  of  ani- 
mals participating  with  people  in  outdoor 
recreation  (for  example,  hunting  dogs  or  riders 
on  horseback).  Please  do  not  harass  wildlife 
in  an  attempt  to  photograph  it. 

Images  should  contain  only  the  subject 
matter  as  originally  seen  through  the  view- 
finder. Manipulation  of  images,  either  film 
or  digital,  should  be  limited  to  conventional 
darkroom  techniques  or  basic  sharpening 


and  cropping.  Double  exposures,  digitally 
stitched  photos  and  images  containing  any 
manipulated  or  added  content  will  not  be 
accepted  and  should  not  be  entered. 

An  entrant  must  hold  all  rights  to  a photo- 
graph. Photos  previously  published  or  pend- 
ing publication,  or  that  violate  or  infringe 
upon  another  person’s  copyright,  are  not 
eligible.  Please  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  property  owners  in  an  attempt  to  photo- 
graph animals. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

Visit  www.ncwildlife.org,  click  on  the  Photo 
Competition  link,  and  then  click  the  Enter 
a Photo  link  to  submit  a photograph.  Only 
JPEG  files  smaller  than  2 MB  will  be  accepted 
for  upload.  Upload  your  photo  using  the 
online  entry  form  on  the  Web  site.  Repeat 
this  process  for  each  photo  entered.  Entrants 
may  submit  a maximum  of  three  (3)  photos 
per  category. 

The  competition  begins  at  8 a.m.  on  June 
1,  2008.  Entries  must  be  uploaded  by  5 p.m. 
on  Monday,  Sept.  15,  2008.  Entrants  may  ver- 
ify receipt  of  entries  by  checking  www.ncwild 
life.org  and  clicking  the  Photo  Competition 
link  to  view  a text  list  of  all  entries. 

An  image  may  be  entered  in  only  one 
category.  For  instance,  if  a photo  of  a wood 
duck  preening  might  fit  in  Birds  or  Animal 
Behavior,  you  must  choose  the  one  category 
in  which  you  want  the  image  to  compete. 

Entrants  in  the  youth  categories  must  be 
the  appropriate  age  for  the  category  entered 
on  the  closing  date  of  the  competition.  Once 
a youth  photographer  has  entered  three  photos 
in  their  category,  they  may  enter  other  photos 
in  any  other  categories  they  wish. 

PRIZES 

All  winners  will  be  published  in  the  January 
2009  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and 
exhibited  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Winners  will  also  receive 
a print  of  their  entry  and  products  from  spon- 
sor Great  Outdoor  Provision  Co. 

Grand  prize:  Your  photo  published  on  the 
cover  of  the  January  2009  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  plus  $200. 

First  place,  all  categories:  $100. 

Second  place,  all  categories:  $75. 

Third  place,  all  categories:  $50. 

Special  state  parks  prize:  One  photo  taken 
in  North  Carolina  state  parks,  regardless  of 


category,  will  be  selected  as  Best  ol  Stale  Parks. 
The  winner  will  receive  camping  passes  at 
his  or  her  choice  of  North  Carolina  stale  parks 
and  other  noncash  prizes  to  be  determined. 
Finalists  in  consideration  for  this  honor  will 
be  exhibited  at  various  parks  across  the  state. 

JUDGES 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a panel  comprised 
of  staff  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and 
professional  wildlife  photographers. 

THE  FINE  PRINT 

By  entering  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  2008 
Photo  Competition,  entrants  grant  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine  the  right  to  publish 
and  use  submitted  photographs  in  print  or 
electronic  form  to  promote  the  competition. 
Reproduction  of  entries  will  include  photo- 
grapher credit. 

Entrants  agree  that  if  their  submission  is 
selected  as  a winner,  they  grant  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  the  right  to  dis- 
play their  photograph(s)  at  the  museum’s 
Raleigh  location  and  at  other  venues  in  North 
Carolina  in  2009.  Exhibition  of  entries  will 
include  photographer  credit.  Winners  also 
grant  the  Museum  the  right  to  publish  photos 
in  its  magazine,  North  Carolina  Naturalist. 

Entrants  will  be  asked  on  the  online  entry 
form  if  their  photo  was  taken  in  a North  Car- 
olina state  park.  All  such  entries  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  for  possible  usage  in  public  infor- 
mation/promotional materials  or  displays. 
Winners  also  grant  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  the  right  to  publish  photos 
in  its  newsletter,  The  Steward,  and  on  its 
Web  site.  Any  such  usage  will  include 
photographer  credit. 

Winners  will  be  required  to  provide  orig- 
inal source  material — slides,  high-resolution 
digital  files  or  negatives  — for  reproduction  in 
the  magazine  and  for  exhibition  prints.  Orig- 
inal digital  files  of  winning  photos  must  be 
accompanied  by  a color  print  of  at  least  4x6 
inches.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  staff  will 
determine  entry  eligibility. 

QUESTIONS? 

Please  do  not  call  about  entries.  Send 
questions  to  competition@ncwildlife.org. 

Enter  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Twilight  for  Long-haulers? 


WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  LAWRENCE  S.  EARLEY 
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The 

MOVEMENTS 

ol'  long-haul  fishing  boats  in  Core  Sound 
arc  so 


INTRICATE 

and 

LOVELY, 

you  forget  that  you’re  looking 
at  another 
THREATENED 
part  of  our 
COASTAL  HERITAGE. 


AT  3:30  AM 

on  a chilly  May  morning,  the  fishermen 
slammed  the  doors  of  their  pickups  and 
hoisted  their  bags  onto  the  boats  where 
they  would  spend  the  next  16  hours.  The 
roar  of  the  engines  broke  the  morning 
silence,  and  soon  Haul  Boat  and  Old  Salt 
were  easing  out  of  Atlantic  Harbor,  push- 
ing on  up  Core  Sound  to  make  a haul  at 
Portsmouth.  At  5 a.m.  the  sky  brightened, 
and  the  morning  star  and  crescent  moon 
conspired  briefly  on  the  horizon,  but  by 
7 o’clock  the  sun  had  vaulted  into  the  blue. 
In  the  fresh  light  of  a young  day,  the  white- 
painted  hulls  of  the  two  old  vessels  looked 
ageless,  their  rust  stains  and  scuff  marks 
bleached  out,  their  sharp  bows  and 
rounded  sterns  set  on  rocking  chair  lines. 


In  long-haul  fishing,  men  in  skiffs  set  out 
and  haul  in  the  nets. 
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Skiffs  set  out  the  net  that  the  haul  boats 
pull  through  deep  water  for  a few  miles. 
Then,  after  the  haul  boats  tow  the  nets 
into  shallower  water,  the  skiffs  attach  a 
bunt  net  that  corrals  the  fish. 


Old  Salt  and  Haul  Boat , owned  by  Capt.  Danny  Mason  of  Sea  Level,  are 
haul  boats,  partners  in  a venerable  commercial  fishing  operation  called 
“long-haul  net  fishing”  (also  known  as  long-hauling  or  haul  netting).  This 
type  of  fishing,  like  most  others,  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but  its  heyday 
may  well  have  been  in  the  1970s  and  '80s,  when  as  many  as  a dozen  long- 
haul  crews  jockeyed  for  position  in  Core  Sound.  In  the  summer  of  2007, 
Mason’s  two-boat  crew  of  six  was  one  of  only  two  still  at  work  on  the  water, 
hanging  on  in  what  seems  more  and  more  likely  to  be  the  twilight  of  North 
Carolina’s  commercial  fishing  culture. 

Long-haul  fishing  is  a form  of  haul  seining  that  may  have  originated  in 
Core  Sound,  or  not — no  one  is  exactly  sure.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
sound,  centered  in  the  village  of  Atlantic,  it  is  still  practiced  much  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  century  or  more.  The  process  involves  two  40-foot  work- 
boats,  two  skiffs  and  six  men,  the  workboats  pulling  nets  for  a couple  of 
miles  over  several  hours.  The  boats  pull  the  nets  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
sound  and  head  for  shallower  shoal  waters.  There,  the  boats  crisscross, 
creating  a wide  loop  of  net.  Men  in  skiffs  “cut  out”  the  nets,  pulling  them 
gradually  into  the  skiffs  until  the  final  net,  or  “bunt  net,”  is  attached  and  the 
fish  are  corralled  in  a tight  circle.  Dispatched  by  the  fish  house,  another  boat, 
called  a “run  boat”  or  “buy  boat,”  dips  the  trapped  fish  from  the  nets  into  its 
hold,  where  they  are  iced  down  and  brought  to  the  fish  house  for  packing. 

Long-haul  fishing  is  a warm-month  fishery  that  begins  in  April  as  north- 
ward migrating  species  such  as  spots  and  gray  trout  move  into  the  sounds, 
and  it  ends  shortly  after  the  full  moon  in  October  with  larger  spots,  speckled 
trout  and  other  fish.  The  larger  spots  are  the  money  fish,  and  fishermen  say 
that  they  can  make  most  of  their  year’s  income  with  a good  run  of  fall  spots. 


Crew  members  gradually  "cut  out”  the 
nets,  pulling  them  in  as  a run  boat  from 
a fish  house  scoops  the  catch  from  inside 
the  haul  nets. 


The  word  “haul”  multiplies  in  the  lingo  of  long-haulers.  A catch  is  called 
a haul.  A fishing  trip  is  also  called  a haul,  and  so  is  the  place  where  a haul  is 
made  — as  in  “We  hauled  Evergreen  yesterday.”  Evergreen  (a  shoal  in  the 
northern  end  of  Core  Sound,  near  Portsmouth),  Royal  Shoal,  Schooner  Shoal, 
Whalebone  and  many  other  places  are  classic  hauls,  fished  for  generations. 

A haul  may  be  productive  or  unproductive,  depending  on  random  conditions 
that  remain  unknowable.  Captains  use  their  experience  and  knowledge  of 
weather,  tides  and  wind  conditions  to  predict  the  best  chances  of  a good  haul 
on  a given  day  in  a given  season,  but  as  any  angler  knows,  fishing  success  is 
never  guaranteed  no  matter  how  good  the  fisherman.  Long-haulers  can  be 
skunked  as  easily  as  a bass  fisherman,  although  the  difference  may  be  that 
long-haulers  won’t  know  until  after  12  to  15  hours  of  strenuous  labor.  A 
net  full  of  rays  or  sharks  or  jellyfish  can  end  a trip  with  nothing  to  show  for 
the  day’s  efforts.  For  long-haulers,  disappointment  is  multiplied  by  six,  the 
number  of  the  crew. 

What  makes  this  fishery  distinctive  are  the  workboats  themselves  and  the 
way  they  move  together  on  the  water.  Mason’s  boats  were  built  specifically 
for  long-hauling.  Old  Salt  (formerly  Aliene)  was  built  in  1919  by  Ambrose 
Fulcher  of  Atlantic.  Its  mate,  Haul  Boat  (formerly  Marion  A.), is  also  Fulcher- 
built,  dating  from  1936.  Boats  designed  for  long-hauling  are  shallow-drafted, 
with  narrow  beams  and  high  tucks  to  their  sterns.  For  the  shoal  waters  where 
long-haulers  work,  a boat  drafting  2 feet  or  so  is  a plus.  The  boats  movements 
on  the  water  are  a practiced  choreography.  With  their  engines  thrumming 
loudly  and  their  white  hulls  brilliant  in  the  sun,  the  boats  dance  a dignified 
and  slow  pas  de  deux  over  the  course  of  a day,  approaching,  passing  and  turn- 
ing in  well-scripted  patterns  that  their  captains  have  performed  for  decades. 

Long-hauling  is  expensive  and  labor  intensive.  Besides  the  two  three-man 
crews  with  their  boats  and  skiffs,  long- hauling  relies  on  a fish  house  and  its 
labor  force  to  supply  the  run  boat  and  ice,  to  sort  and  pack  the  fish,  to  main- 
tain distribution  networks,  and  sometimes  -to  provide  docking  facilities. 
Rising  fuel  costs,  declining  harvests,  imported  farm  fish  and  plummeting 
prices  for  wild-caught  fish  are  the  mesh  of  a darkening  net  that  keeps  more 
and  more  boats  at  the  dock  while  men  hunt  for  work  on  dredges  and  ferries. 
Not  surprisingly,  fish  houses,  the  umbilical  cord  of  commercial  fishermen  and 
the  social  centers  of  Down  East  villages,  are  closing.  The  Fulcher  Seafood 
Company,  one  of  two  fish  houses  in  Atlantic,  shut  its  doors  in  February  2007 
after  70  years  of  operation. 

But  let’s  leave  the  elegies  for  another  day.  Instead,  we  will  celebrate  these 
products  of  native  boatbuilding  genius,  these  Core  Sound  long-haul  vessels 
and  their  intricate  choreography  on  the  water.  In  a day  of  molded  resins  and 
computer  designs,  their  like  will  not  be  seen  again.  And  attention  must  be 
paid,  as  well,  to  the  skills  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  their  ability  to  read 
the  winds  and  tides  and  parse  the  greater  rhythms  of  the  seasons,  their 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  fish,  their  humility  and  sense  of  humor  in  a time  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  ^ 

Lawrence  S.  Earley  is  former  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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THE  BOATS1  MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  WATER 


ARE  A PRACTICED  CHOREOGRAPHY. 


With  their  engines  thrumming  loudly  and  their  white  hulls  brilliant  in  the  sun, 
the  boats  dance  a dignified  and  slow  pas  de  deux  over  the  course  of  a day,  approaching, 


passing  and  turning  in  well-scripted  patterns  that  their  captains 
have  performed  for  decades. 
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Among  reptile  fans,  the  pigmy  rattlesnake - 
North  Carolina’s  smallest  venomous  snake- 
looms  IcirgG  in  attitude  and  in  appeal. 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 


Carefully  I scanned  the  ground  around  the  stump  hole. 

I’d  seen  the  cryptic  little  lady  six  times  since  first 
finding  her  four  weeks  earlier  outside  this  hole  where 
she’d  spent  the  preceding  winter.  The  promise  of  seeing  her  had 
been  sufficient  to  lure  my  two  companions  discreetly  away  from 
a herpetology  class  field  trip.  (I’d  not  wanted  to  bring  the  entire 
group  to  this  sensitive  spot.) 

I’d  known  these  two  since  they  were  preteens.  The  better 
part  of  two  decades  had  slipped  away  since  then,  but  Kim  had 
still  never  encountered  a Carolina  pigmy.  David,  now  a seasoned 
field  biologist,  had  seen  a few,  but  what  better  gift  than  seeing 
one  on  his  30th  birthday?  I was  about  to  be  called  a liar,  though, 
but  no:  there  she  was,  partly  concealed  beneath  a log  seven 
yards  away. 

Sistrurus  miliarius,  the  pigmy  rattlesnake  (yes,. it  ’s  spelled 
with  an  “i” — some  herpetologist  started  that  years 'ago,  and  it 
stuck),  is  North  Carolina's  smallest  venombi&fSnake  and  one 
of  the  smallest  in  North  America.  Three  subspecies  are  recog- 


nized:  the  Carolina  pigmy  (S.m.  tralpfaus),  occurring  in  the 
Carolinas,  central  Georgia  and  north  central  Alabama;  the  dusky 
pigmy  (S.m.  barbouri),  inhabiting  mostly  Florida,  southern 
Georgia  and  Alabama;  and  the  western  pigmy  (S.m.  streckeri), 
ranging  north  into  southwestern  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and 
west  into  eastern  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  largest  wild  Caro- 
lina pigmy  on  record  measured  25  inches  (a  few  long-term  cap- 
tives have  grown  larger),  but  15  to  20  inches  is  a more  typical 
adult  size.  Males  average  slightly  larger  than  females,  with 
longer,  thicker  tails. 
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Most  North  Carolina  pigmies  have  a grayish,  brownish 
or  lavender  ground  color.  At  the  extreme  north- 
eastern periphery  of  their  range,  they  exhibit  erythrism. 

That  is,  they’re  red. 


Mistaken  Identity 

Infrequently  encountered  in  North  Carolina, 
the  pigmy  is  often  mistaken  lor  other  snake 
species,  but  it  shouldn’t  be.  The  vertical 
pupils,  facial  pit  and  rattle  distinguish  it  from 
similarly  patterned  nonvenomous  snakes,  and 
it  differs  from  our  other  two  rattlesnakes  in 
its  size,  slender  tail,  tiny  rattle  and  blotched 
pattern.  Timber  rattlers  have  chevrons,  and 
the  huge,  extremely  rare  Eastern  diamond- 
back  has  clear-cut,  light-bordered  diamonds. 
The  pigmy  also  has  two  dark,  wavy  head 
stripes  and  nine  large  scales  like  those  of 
nonvenomous  snakes  on  the  top  of  its  head. 
Our  other  rattlesnakes  have  numerous  tiny 
scales  atop  their  heads. 

Also  called  “ground  rattler”  or  “buzz- 
worm,”  the  pigmy  reaches  the  northeastern 
limit  of  its  range  in  North  Carolina,  where  it 
has  been  documented  in  22  counties,  mostly 
in  the  outer  Coastal  Plain  from  Hyde,  Beaufort 
and  southern  Tyrrell  counties  south,  and  west- 
ward into  the  Sandhills.  There  are  also  a few 
interesting  records  from  the  southern  Pied- 
mont— the  Uwharries  in  Montgomery 
County,  Crowders  Mountain  in  Gaston  County 
and  Kings  Mountain  in  Cleveland  County. 


Most  North  Carolina  pigmies  have  a gray- 
ish, brownish  or  lavender  ground  color.  At 
the  extreme  northeastern  periphery  of  their 
range  on  the  southern  Albemarle  peninsula, 
they  exhibit  erythrism.  That  is,  they’re  red 
— anywhere  from  dull  brick  red  to  bright 
pinkish  to  wine  colored.  This  is  also  true  for 
several  other  snake  species  in  that  region,  for 
reasons  unknown.  Individual  pigmies  from 
those  populations  also  average  slightly  larger 
than  those  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

This  colorful  geographic  variant  has 
been  especially  popular  in  the  pet  trade, 


The  Carolina  pigmy  rattler’s  vertical  pupils 
(facing  page)  and  tiny  rattle  (top  image) 
help  distinguish  it  from  other  similarly  pat- 
terned snakes.  The  pigmy  can  also  exhibit 
a broad  range  of  colorings,  as  shown  here. 
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and  numerous  “red  pigs”  were  (and  likely  still 
are)  taken  from  that  region,  many  of  them 
illegally  from  National  Wildlife  Refuge  pro- 
| perties,  even  before  the  snake  was  protected 
as  a Species  of  Special  Concern  in  1991 . Most 
of  the  pigmy's  demise  in  the  state,  however, 

| has  been  for  the  same  reasons  that  so  many 
i other  organisms  have  suffered  — habitat  loss 
I and  fragmentation.  Most  current  populations 
occur  on  large  tracts  of  protected  land,  such 
l as  state  and  national  forests,  game  lands,  wild- 
life refuges  and  military  reservations. 

Like  most  pit  vipers,  pigmy  rattlesnakes 
bear  their  young  alive,  usually  in  August  or 
September.  Litter  sizes  range  from  three  to 
nine  (usually  five  to  seven),  and  newborns 
are  about  6 to  7 inches  long.  A litter  may  make 
up  more  than  half  the  mother’s  body  weight. 
Because  of  the  energy  requirements  associ- 
ated with  live  birth,  most  females  probably 
bear  young  in  alternate  years.  Mating  may 
occur  in  both  spring  and  fall. 

Targets  of  Opportunity 

Pigmy  rattlesnake  venom,  like  that  of  most 
pit  vipers,  is  primarily  hematoxic,  attacking 
blood  and  other  tissue  and  serving  chiefly 
to  procure  and  initiate  digestion  of  small 
prey.  When  necessary,  it  may  be  used  in  self- 
defense.  Cornered,  a pigmy  will  coil,  wriggle 
its  tail  erratically  and  spasmodically  jerk  its 
head.  I once  located  a snake  I would  never 
1 have  seen  had  I not  heard  the  tiny  rustle  it 
| produced  in  the  dry  oak  leaves  as  it  jerked  its 
I head  at  my  passing.  Some  other  snake  species, 
I including  the  similarly  patterned  mole  king- 
R snake,  may  twitch  their  heads  in  like  fashion; 
this  may  represent  mimicry. 

If  further  provoked,  most  pigmies  are 
quick  to  bite.  Bites,  though  painful,  are 
almost  never  life-threatening  to  humans,  but 
■ secondary  infection  can  occur,  and  occasion- 
ally an  extremity  such  as  a fingertip  might  be 
permanently  damaged  or  even  lost.  Apparently 
^ no  verifiable  human  deaths  have  been  attri- 
| buted  to  pigmy  bites  in  North  Carolina.  Many 
, bites  result  from  a tendency  to  underestimate 
1 such  small,  comparatively  innocuous-look- 
ing animals.  Of  the  several  people  I know 
who  have  received  bites,  all  were  bitten  on 
the  fingers  or  hands,  all  were  either  handling 
the  little  snakes  or  otherwise  placing  their 
hands  dangerously  close  to  them,  and  pro- 
bably all  misjudged  their  potential  for  being 
bitten.  All  fully  recovered  after  some  pain 
I and  inconvenience. 
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The  pigmy  rattler  can  be  nearly  impossible 
to  spot  in  its  natural  environment  (top), 
with  only  the  scarcely  audible  sound  of 
its  tiny  rattle  (above)  giving  it  away. 


Pigmy  rattlers  are  somewhat  opportuni- 
stic feeders,  with  lizards  and  frogs  figuring 
heavily  in  their  diet.  Among  the  relatively 
few  known  natural  food  records  from  North 
Carolina  specimens,  the  ground  skink  ( Scin - 
cella  lateralis ) has  been  the  most  common 
menu  item.  Also  included  are  small  mam- 
mals, small  snakes  and  occasional  arthro- 
pods (including  the  large  centipede  Scolopen- 
dra  viridis).  Most  captives  feed  fairly  readily 
on  small  mice. 

Pigmies  are  active  day  and  night.  During 
the  warmer  months,  the  first  hour  or  so  after 
dark  may  see  an  activity  peak.  Classic  “sit- 
and-wait  predators,”  the  snakes  hunt  primar- 
ily from  ambush,  coiled  and  camouflaged, 
awaiting  passing  prey.  Young  snakes  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  adults,  practice  “caudal 
luring” — sitting  otherwise  motionless,  they 
flick  their  tail  tip  (which  is  light-colored  in 
young  animals),  imitating  the  movement  of 
a caterpillar  or  grub;  this  ruse  has  proven 
fatal  to  many  a lizard  and  frog. 

One  theory  holds  that  rattles  originally 
evolved  as  enhancement  for  this  behavior 
(which  is  also  practiced  by  young  copper- 
heads and  cottonmouths)  before  later  becom- 
ing the  familiar  warning  devices  that  we 
know  them  as  (see  “Nature’s  Ways,”  April 
1998).  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  most  primitive  rattlesnakes — the  pigmy 
and  the  closely  related  massasauga  (S.  caten- 
atu s) — still  have  small  rattles  and  employ 


caudal  luring.  In  fact,  a pigmy’s  tiny  rattle 
is  scarcely  audible  more  than  a lew  feet  away 
Moreover,  the  fragile  segments  break  easily 
and  occasionally  fail  to  develop  at  all  (nor- 
mally one  is  added  each  lime  the  snake 
sheds  its  skin),  so  ratlleless  pigmies  are 
sometimes  encountered. 


A New  Predator 


Few  natural  predators  of  pigmy  rattlesnakes 
have  been  documented  in  North  Carolina, 
but  these  small  serpents  are  almost  certainly 
taken  by  predatory  birds,  mammals  and 
snakes.  Many  are  killed  by  automobiles.  One 
cold  February  day,  1 found  a partially  eaten 
adult — most  likely  the  victim  of  some 
raptor — hanging  in  a tree. 

Pigmies  are  inexplicably  rare  or  absent 
in  some  apparently  suitable  habitats.  Con- 
versely, in  some  portions  of  their  range  they 
occur  at  remarkable  densities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  dusky  pigmies  in  parts  of 
Florida,  where  some  habitats  may  harbor 
more  than  50  snakes  per  hectare.  Probably 
the  best-studied  population  is  one  in  Volusia 
County,  Fla.,  where  Stetson  University  bio- 
logists Terry  Farrell,  Peter  May  and  others 
(a.k.a.  the  Pig  Team)  have  monitored  snakes 
for  many  years.  Kevin  Messenger,  who  has 
monitored  snake  activity  on  roads  at  a site 
in  the  South  Carolina  Sandhills  for  several 
years,  encounters  pigmies  more  frequently 
than  any  other  species  in  his  study. 

In  very  dense  populations,  mortality 
factors  may  be  more  likely  to  include  para- 
sites, or  even  starvation.  Although  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  emaciated,  malnourished 
snakes  in  some  Florida  populations,  this 
hasn’t  been  reported  in  North  Carolina. 
Though  the  species  may  be  more  numerous 
in  some  areas  than  generally  believed,  it 
appears  genuinely  uncommon  to  rare  over 
most  of  its  range  in  our  state.  In  many  years 
of  field  work  in  North  Carolina,  I have  never 
encountered  more  than  four  or  five  in  any 
24-hour  period. 

Whenever  I do  find  one,  it’s  always  exci- 


ting. “Road  cruising”  is  usually  the  most 
productive  search  method.  I’ve  also  found 
many  beneath  logs,  bark  slabs  and  other 
sheltering  objects,  but  they  are  encountered 
in  such  situations  less  often  than  are  many 
other  snake  species.  At  least  twice  I have 
found  pigmies  ensconced  beneath  thistles,  : 
and  I have  greatly  enjoyed  hunting  for  them 
under  fallen  palmetto  fronds  in  parts  of 
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Florida.  1 have  discovered  several  basking  by 
their  overwintering  sites,  which  they  some- 
times remain  close  to  lor  days  or  weeks  after 
first  emerging.  One  adult  wintered  in  a hole 
also  being  used  by  at  least  three  coachwhips 
(potential  pigmy  predators),  and  1 saw  him 
basking  there  several  times  during  February 
and  March,  even  on  some  rather  cold  days. 
Another,  a small  juvenile  first  found  during  a 
warm  spell  in  January,  remained  by  a small 
j stump  and  under  a nearby  sheet  of  tin  for 
! over  10  weeks,  during  which  time  1 showed 


variation,  no-nonsense  attitude 
and  relative  rarity  in  North 
Carolina.  Those  of  pet-keeping 
persuasion  speculated  that  pig- 
mies (though  now  illegal  to 
keep  in  North  Carolina  without 
an  Endangered  Species  permit) 
are  popular  captives  because 
of  their  small  size  and  manage- 
ability— they  are  relatively 
easy  to  maintain  and  require 
little  space  yet  still  possess  the 


ZACH  BARFIELD 


Tiny  little  rattles,  fTlclSSIVG  little  attitudes.  Like 

aChihuahua  that  acts  like  a Rottweiler.” 

-Kevin  Messenger 


How  Do  Rattlesnakes  Locate  Prey? 

See  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39. 


him  to  so  many  people  that  he  may  have  been 
the  most  looked-at  wild  pigmy  in  the  state. 

MoreThan  a Crush 

The  most  memorable  “pig  tales”  often  involve 
unexpected  finds,  such  as  my  first-ever  red 
phase  specimen,  which  tumbled  upside 
down  from  inside  a piece  of  discarded  card- 
board I lifted  one  long-ago  morning  in  Hyde 
County;  or  the  rather  warm  (but  alive  and 
well)  individual  I found  beneath  a still-smok- 
' ing  log  after  an  intense  prescribed  fire;  or  the 
one  I somehow  spotted  with  only  its  head 
I protruding  from  beneath  a tiny  stump  one 
Easter  Sunday;  or  the  one  found  just  beside 
the  truck  after  I returned  from  a long  hike;  or 
1 the  two  I found  within  minutes  one  warm 
November  day — one  of  which  was  only 
, inches  away  from  a Southern  hognose  snake 
1 was  radio  tracking.  And  there  was  the  female 
1 literally  stepped  on  one  day  in  early  Jan- 
uary— a season  not  normally  associated 
I with  concern  about  treading  on  venomous 
] serpents.  She’d  probably  been  lying  out  due  to 
! her  seriously  swollen  mouth  — the  result  of 
1 some  unknown  injury  or  infection.  Despite 
my  rehabilitation  efforts,  including  careful 
applications  of  antiseptic  to  her  mouth,  she 
| died  1 1 days  later. 

1 polled  several  amateur  and  professional 
snake  aficionados  as  to  why  they  find  pigmies 
so  appealing.  Most  cited  overall  beauty,  color 
1 and  pattern  variability,  endearingly  small 
size,  remarkable  individual  and  geographic 


“glamour”  of  being  venomous. 

Or,  as  Bill  Palmer  (who  was 
studying  North  Carolina  pig- 
mies before  most  current 
researchers  were  born)  phrased 
it:  “They’re  small  and  they’re 
hot.”  “They  are  almost  cute  in 
a way,”  Messenger  added.  “Tiny 
little  rattles,  massive  little  atti- 
tudes. Like  a Chihuahua  that 
acts  like  a Rottweiler.”  Zach 
Orr,  a serious  amateur  herp- 
etologist who  has  amassed 
considerable  knowledge  about 
the  natural  history  of  pigmies, 
may  have  summarized  it  best: 
“Why  1 love  them  so  I may  never 
know,  but  they  do  amaze  me.” 

Indeed,  even  many  persons 
who  fear  other  venomous  snakes 
find  the  pigmy  endearing.  Those 
affected  by  this  “pigmy  persona” 
hope  the  diminutive  rattler  with 
the  huge  attitude  and  thunder- 
ous appeal  will  always  be  out 
there  in  the  flatwoods,  sand- 
hills and  pocosins,  doing  its 
part  to  make  those  places  more 
interesting,  more  alive  and 
somehow  larger.  ^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina. 
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Jear  lay  curled  under  a mountain  laurel, 
rough  the  forest  in  the  early  morning 

light.  Then  she  scrambled 
fcw!'  jPjl jP  over  to  Mama  Bear.  One 

ofherbrotherswas 
. . . * nursing  and  Little  Black 

Bear  snuggled  beside 
him.  She  drank  rich  milk 
' ^ and  warmed  herself  on 

Mama's  tummy. 


W&'-m  '-?''  Done  with  breakfast, 
Little  Black  Bear  and  her 
brothers  chased  each  other 
through  the  labyrinth  of  laurel 
trunks  and  up  and  down  a big  oak. 


./ 

Little  Black  Bear  and  her  brothers 
jumped  after  her,  tackling  each, 
other  as  they  went.  Mama  /QdfflP 
gracefully  perched  on  Mm 

logs  and  wove  heryifi^.^^^^ 
around  bushes  as  she  ‘ 7 JjBJjjg 
followed  a bear  trail 
up. the  ridgeline. 


Mama 

$1^®^  sniffed  the  air, 
grunted  and  strode  off 
through  the  woods. 


The  scent  of  ripe 
blueberries  filled 
the  air.  Little 
Black  Bear  sniffed 
and  swatted  at  a 
^3  berry  bush. 


\ Little  Black  Bear 
f watched  her  mother. 

She  took  a berry  branch  into 
her  mouth  and  pulled  gently. 
The  ripe  berries  came  right  off. 
Soon  she  could  pick  berries 
) nearly  as  efficiently  as  her 
s*  mother.  Her  brothers  C i 

: (x  could  do  it,  too. 


A Day  with 

Little  Black  Bear 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman  and  Roger  Powell 
illustrated  byConsie  Powell 


Mama  reached  forward  and  grasped  the  berries 
with  her  dexterous  lips.  As  she  gently  pulled 
her  head  back,  all  the  ripe  berries 
came  loose  into  her  mouth  while 
all  the  green  berries  and  leaves 
stayed  on  the  branch.  Steadily, 
Mama  worked  her  way 
through  the  berry  patch. 


% i 

lr~" 

Mouthful  by 
mouthful,  the  four 
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r bears  quietly  moved 
back  and  forth 
across  the 
berry  patch. 

A* 


— — 


t . --  - 

All  morning  the  cubs  followed  Mama  Bear.  When  Mama  tore  op&W^  '• 
a rotting  log,  big  beetle  larvae  squirmed  and  wiggled  in  the  sunlight. 
Little  Black  Bear  scooped  up  juicy  grubs  with  her  tongue.  When  she  could 
see  no  more  grubs,  she  sniffed  and  found  a strong  grub  smell.  She  tore  y 
out  a chunk  of  wood  and  exposed  more  delicious  grubs.^>£)  v ^ \s  Wmi 


Chomp]  Little  Black  Bear  grabbed 
as  fast  as  she  could,  but  the  ^ 
minnow  was  too  fast  and  darted 
away  to  safety.  She  stood  in  the 
steam  and  looked  and  looked:  f 
no  more  minnows.  -*> 

She  hopped  to  , 

shore  and 
shook  the 
water  from 
her  fur. 


Filled  with  berries  and  grubs,  Little  Black 
Bear  moseyed  to  a nearby  stream.  As  she 
drank,  she  looked  into  the  water.  There  was 
a minnow.  She  stopped  drinking  and  held 
absolutely  still  as  the  swimming  minnow  drifted  closer. 


Suddenly  she  heard 
Mama  huff.  Lickety-split, 
Little  Black  Bear  scooted 
up  a big  oak  tree.  Her 
^ brothers  scrambled 
•m^r,  up  behind  her. 


Little  Black  Bear  heard  people  voices  from 
a trail  up  on  the  ridge.  Then  a dog  came 
running  through  the  woods.  Mama  huffed 
and  popped  her  teeth  at  the  dog.  The  dog 
raced  back  to  its  people.  After  a long  wait, 
Mama  Bear  made  a soft  sound  and  the  cubs 
Jm  climbed  to  the 

ground.  Little  Black 
; ||k  Bear  touched  noses 

w*th  Mama.  A 


e sun  shone  high  overhead, 
le  day  was  warm.  Mama  led 
the  cubs  into  a stand  of 
rhododendron, then  leaned 
back  against  a great, 
fallen  trunk. 
Snuggling  into 
^|p§§r  Mama's  lap, 
Little  Black  Bear 
and  her  brothers 
nursed. 


Crunch!  Quickly  she 
spit  out  the  pieces 
It  was  last  year's 
acorn,  old  and 
rotten  and  sour. 


Little  Black  Bear  awoke. 

Just  beyond  her  nose  was  an 
acorn.  She  reached  out, 
and  with  one  claw  pulled 
the  acorn  towards  her, 
then  snagged  it  with 
‘her  tongue. 


Mama  led  her  cubs  upslope 
She  found  a dirt  mound 
by  an  uprooted  tree 
and  lounged  back 
so  her  youngsters 
could  nurse.  J 


Her  brother,  lying  next  to  her,  reached  for  an  acorn. 

Little  Black  Bear  tried  to  steal  it  from  him.  He  grabbed 

her  paw  in  his  mouth,  so  she  pounced  on  him.  Before 

long  all  three  cubs  1. 

were  zooming  and 

chasing  and  even 

tumbling  over  Mama, 

who  was  still  trying  to  My 

sleep.  With  a huff,  she 

sent  them  scattering.  i 


But  before 
anyone  was 
ano  satisfied, 
5 Mama  stood 

* and  trotted 

further  upslope. 
Little  Black  Bear 
and  her  brothers 
hustled  behind. 


M ama  strolled  to 
a large,  flat  rock, 
and  overturned  it, 
exposing  a dense 
layer  of  creamy  ant 
larvae  and  pupae. 


As  ants  swarmed  tef move  the  larvae  and 
pupae  under  ground,  the  cubs  licked  up 
the  creamy  feast. 


Little  Black  Bear  smelled  an  oily  car  smell 
but  she  stayed  with  Mama,  well  away 
from  the  road.  Her  brother  found  a 
dead  woodchuck  that  had  been 
' :wx\  hit  by  a car,  but  had  escaped 
'nto  t^,e  wooc*s  to  d*e*  Little 
Black  Bear  picked  it  up  and 
tried  to  carry  it  away. 


The  cubs  all  tugged  on  the  woodchuck 
pulling  in  different  directions,  then 
settled  to  eat  it.  _ .•.» 


Next  to  a log,  Mama 
pawed  fallen  leaves 
into  a nest  and  lay 
down.  Little  Black  Bear  . 
curled  up  next  to  her  HHg 
and  yawned.  She  could 
feel  Mama's  warm  body; 
she  could  feel  Mama's 
breathing.  Contented  and 
safe,  Little  Black  Bear  slept 


No  longer  hungry,  Little  Black  Bear 
and  her  brothers  walked  closely 
behind  Mama.  They  were  tired. 
Mama  walked  into  a dense 
stand  of  mountain  laurel. 


stanc 


This  month's  Nature  Activity,  A Turn  Toy:  What  Does  Little  Black  Bear  Eat  in  June? 

may  he  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org  (magazine  page)  and  copied  for  educational  use. 


Get  Outside 

You  can  eat  berries  the  way  Little  Black  Bear  did.  Choose  a 
blueberry  branch,  preferably  wild  but  certainly  unsprayed, 
with  a good  cluster  of  berries.  With  a high  bush  blueberry 
plant,  you  may  be  able  to  stand.  If  only  low  bush  blueberry 
plants  are  available,  you  may  need  to  get  down  on  your  knees. 

Open  your  mouth  and  move  the  entire  bunch  of  blueberries 
into  your  mouth.  You  will  have  to  put  leaves  into  your  mouth 
because  some  will  always  be  close  to  the  berries. 

Close  your  lips,  leaving  your  teeth  separated.  Then,  gently, 
pull  back  with  your  head  while  still  holding  your  lips  gently 
closed.  The  ripe  berries  should  come  off  in  your  mouth  while 
the  green  berries  and  leaves  will  stay  on  the  branch  and  slide 
back  out  of  your  mouth. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Black  Bear:  North  America’s  Bear”  by  Stephen  Swinburne, 

Boyds  Mills  Press,  2003. 

■ “Every  Autumn  Comes  the  Bear”  by  Jim  Arnosky,  Putnam,  1996. 

■ “The  Great  American  Bear”  by  Jeff  Fair,  North  Word  Press,  1994. 

■ “Living  With  Bears:  A Practical  Guide  to  Bear  Country”  by 

Linda  Masterson,  Pixyjack  Press,  2006. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ NCWRC  black  bear  profile:  www.ncwildlife.org/ 
pglO_OutdoorKids/Profiles/BlackBear.pdf 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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American  Shad  Completes  Incredible  Journey 


million  “OTC-marked”  shad  fry  in  the  river 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  fishery. 

Before  stocking  the  fry,  hatchery  staff  mem- 
bers immerse  the  tiny  fish  in  OTC  once  if 
they  will  be  stocked  at  Weldon  and  twice  if 
they  will  be  stocked  upstream  above  the  reser- 
voirs and  dams. 

Previously,  biologists  captured  a total  of 
three  single -marked  adult  fish  on  the  spawn-  j 
ing  grounds;  one  adult  shad  in  2005  and  two 
adult  shad  in  2006.  These  adult  American 
shad  were  the  first  documented  hatchery- 
reared  fish  from  the  program  that  had  sur- 
vived to  spawning  age,  indicating  that  the 
propagation  program  was  working  and  that 
a few  of  the  stocked  fish  were  surviving  three 
to  four  years  in  the  ocean  and  then  returning 
to  the  Roanoke  River  to  spawn. 

While  the  appearance  of  those  fish  was 
good  news,  the  double-marked  American  shad 
captured  in  March  2007  is  better  news  because 
shad  fry  stocked  in  the  upper  Roanoke  River 
are  able  to  utilize  nursery  habitat  that  has  long  I 
been  blocked  to  the  spring  migration  of 
spawning  American  shad  by  a series  of  dams,  I 
the  construction  of  which  began  in  the  early  I 
1950s.  Prior  to  the  building  of  those  dams  in  J 
the  upper  Roanoke,  American  shad  were  able  | 
to  migrate  and  spawn  in  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  river  as  far  as  Salem,  Va. 

- 


The  American  shad  collected  from  the 
Roanoke  River  by  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  biologists  a little  more 
than  one  year  ago  looked  like  any  other 
American  shad.  However,  this  fish  was  any- 
thing but  ordinary. 

The  20-inch  female  shad  captured  near 
Weldon  was  the  next  chapter  in  an  ongoing 
story  of  restoring  a historic  species  in  a river 
that  at  one  time  harbored  a thriving  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishery. 

The  fish’s  otolith  (ear  bone),  no  bigger 
than  the  end  of  a pencil  eraser,  told  biologists 
a lot  about  this  fish  and  its  remarkable  journey 
that  lasted  three  to  four  years  and  spanned 
thousands  of  miles.  More  importantly,  the 
otolith  told  biologists  that  the  Roanoke  River 
American  Shad  Restoration  Program,  imple- 
mented more  than  10  years  ago  to  enhance 
the  depleted  fishery,  continues  to  demonstrate 
signs  of  progress. 

The  fish  began  its  journey  at  the  Watha 
State  Fish  Hatchery  as  a Vi -inch -long  fry 
where  it  was  marked  twice  with  oxytetracy- 

American  shad  have  long  been  an  impor- 
tant commercial  and  recreational  fish. 


cline  (OTC),  a common  antibiotic,  to  stain 
its  otolith  and  then  was  released  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Roanoke  River  above  John  H.  Kerr 
Reservoir  near  Alta  Vista,  Va. 

The  journey  ended  in  March  2007  when 
Wildlife  Commission  biologists  recaptured 
the  fish  and  noted  a double  mark  after  exam- 
ining the  otolith  under  a microscope.  This 
first  documented  return  of  an  adult  American 
shad  stocked  in  the  upper  Roanoke  River  indi- 
cates that  stocked  fry  can  pass  downstream 
through  three  reservoirs  and  dams  (Kerr 
Reservoir,  Take  Gaston  and  Roanoke  Rapids 
Lake)  and  return  upstream  as  adults  to  their 
native  spawning  grounds. 

“Capturing  an  adult  American  shad  that 
was  initially  stocked  at  our  upper  location  is 
exciting  news,”  said  Kevin  Dockendorf, 
District  1 fisheries  biologist.  “With  passage 
through  the  dams  and  the  reservoirs,  this  fish 
out-migrated  through  the  Roanoke  River  and 
Albemarle  Sound,  spent  three  to  four  years 
in  the  ocean  and  came  back  up  the  Roanoke 
River,  making  it  through  the  whole  American 
shad  life  cycle.” 

At  one  time,  annual  shad  runs  supported 
important  commercial  and  recreational  fish- 
eries along  the  East  Coast  as 
millions  of  American  shad 
came  in  from  the  sea  and  up 
rivers  to  spawn.  However,  over- 
fishing, water  quality  degrada- 
tion and  dam  construction 
contributed  to  the  fishes 
depleted  populations. 

In  1998,  commission  biolo- 
gists, fearing  that  a population 
crash  was  inevitable,  partnered 
with  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  begin  the  Roanoke 
River  American  Shad 
Restoration  Program.  In  the 
10  years  since,  the  two  agencies 
have  stocked  more  than  18 
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White  Crappie  Record  Tumbles  Again 


For  the  third  time  in  less  than 
three  months,  the  state  record 
for  white  crappie  has  been  bro- 
ken, this  time  by  James  G.  “Greg” 

Brown  of  Charlotte,  who  reeled 
in  a whopper  on  March  5 from  a 
pond  at  the  Waverly  Swim  Club 
in  Charlotte. 

Brown  caught  his  fish,  which  weighed 
3 pounds,  4 ounces  and  measured  18  x/i 
inches  in  length  and  15  V2  inches  in  girth, 
using  a bass  minnow  as  bait. 

Brown’s  catch  surpasses  the  previous 
record-breaker,  a 1-pound,  15-ounce  white 
crappie,  caught  by  15-year-old  angler  Hunter 
Burris  of  Stanly  County  on  Feb.  22.  Burris 
caught  his  fish  from  a farm  pond  in  Stanly 
County.  In  December,  Brian  “Buck” 
Stikeleather  of  Stony  Point  landed  a 1-pound, 
13-ounce  record  breaker  from  Lake  Norman. 

The  flurry  of  records  began  when  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  established 
separate  records  for  white  crappie  and  black 
crappie  in  May  2007.  At  that  time  the  existing 
4 -pound,  15-ounce  state  record  crappie 
caught  at  a city  lake  in  Asheboro  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a black  crappie,  based  on  a 
taxonomic  mount. 


A third  record-breaking  fish  in  the 
Piedmont  Region  doesn’t  surprise 
commission  fisheries  biologist 
Troy  Thompson,  who  says  that 
some  of  the  best  crappie  popu- 
lations— both  white  and  black — 
are  found  in  Piedmont  reservoirs, 
rivers  and  large  ponds,  with  white 
crappies  usually  running  a little  larger 
than  black  crappies. 

Brown  had  been  fishing  the  20-acre  private 
pond  at  Waverly  Swim  Club  just  about  every 
day  since  December,  trying  to  land  a state 
record.  He  was  catching  a lot  of  big  crappies, 
most  of  them  black,  and  found  that  they 
were  hitting  bigger  bait.  When  he  finally 
landed  “the  big  white  one,”  he  was  fishing 
for  bass  on  a 12 -pound  line  with  a larger 
minnow  than  normally  would  be  used  for 
catching  crappies. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must 
have  caught  the  fish  on  a hook  and  line,  have 
the  fish  weighed  on  a scale  certified  by  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  witnessed 
by  one  observer,  have  the  fish  positively  iden- 
tified by  a commission  fisheries  biologist  and 
submit  an  application  with  a full,  side-view 
I photo  of  the  fish. 


This  month,  this  season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Crow:  Season  runs  from  June  2, 2008,  to 
Feb.  28,  2009. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  dur- 
ing open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There 
is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 

Check  the  2007-2008  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag 
limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


N.C.  SAFE  Initiative  Targets  Grassland  Habitat 


orth  Carolina  land  owners  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a new 
conservation  practice  that  will  enhance  high 
priority  wildlife  habitat  in  eight  northeastern 
counties.  State  Acres  for  Wildlife  Enhance- 
ment (SAFE)  is  part  of  the  Farm  Bill’s 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  and 
is  intended  to  address  habitat  conservation 
needs  of  threatened,  endangered,  declining 
or  economically  valuable  wildlife  species  on 
approximately  500,000  privately  held  acres 
in  the  United  States. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  habitat  is  early 
successional  grasslands  in  Northampton, 
Hertford,  Bertie,  Martin,  Edgecombe,  Wilson, 
Nash  and  Halifax  counties.  The  SAFE  ini- 
tiative will  assist  in  the  design,  installation 
and  maintenance  of  those  acres  to  benefit 
several  grassland  bird  species  which  have 
been  identified  as  high  priority.  Those  species 
include  Northern  bobwhite,  loggerhead 


shrike,  grasshopper  sparrow,  Eastern  kingbird, 
Eastern  meadowlark,  common  yellowthroat 
and  field  sparrow.  Project  partners  expect 
development  of  this  habitat  will  increase  the 
number  of  targeted  birds  during  the  breeding 
season  after  the  third  year  of  establishment. 

SAFE,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture’s  Farm  Service  Agency  (FSA), 
offers  a 50-percent  cost  share  on  habitat  estab- 
lishment and  restoration  practices  and  50- 
percent  cost  share  for  mid-contract  manage- 
ment practices  required  to  maintain  wildlife 
habitat  for  the  life  of  the  10-  to  15-year  con- 
tract. SAFE  also  will  offer  a one-time  signing 
incentive  of  $100  per  acre  and  a one-time 
practice  incentive  equal  to  40  percent  of  eli- 
gible installation  costs.  These  one-time  pay- 
ments are  in  addition  to  CRP  rental  payments. 

Sign-ups  will  begin  soon,  and  interested 
landowners  should  contact  their  local  FSA 
office  for  assistance. 


Striper  Season  Highlights  Regulations  Changes 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  approved  83  changes  to  state  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  regulations,  including 
changes  to  the  harvest  of  striped  bass  in 
eastern  rivers  and  the  opening  of  the  black 
bear  hunting  season  in  Greene,  Lenoir  and 
Pitt  counties. 

The  striped  bass  harvest  regulation  change 
closes  the  season  in  the  inland  and  joint  fish- 
ing waters  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries year-round;  reduces  the  daily  creel 
limit  to  two  fish  and  establishes  an  Oct.  1- 
April  30  harvest  period  for  the  inland  and 
joint  fishing  waters  of  the  Tar-Pamlico,  Neuse 
and  Pungo  rivers  and  other  rivers  and  waters 
in  the  Coastal  Plain,  excluding  the  Roanoke 
River /Albemarle  Sound  Striped  Bass 
Management  Area  and  Cape  Fear  River. 

“These  rules  were  developed  by  commis- 
sion staff  in  concert  with  N.C.  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries  and  based  on  studies  that 
indicated  excessive  mortality  rates  on  these 
stocks,”  said  Robert  Curry,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  “It  is  our  hope 
that  with  restrictions  on  both  recreational  and 
commercial  fisheries,  that  these  stocks  will 
increase  and  provide  additional  angling 
opportunities  in  the  future.” 

Wildlife  Commissioners  disapproved  three 
proposed  hunting  regulations:  1)  moving 


Cleveland  and  Rutherford  counties  into  the 
Northwestern  deer  season,  2)  allowing  fal- 
conry on  Sundays  and  3)  reducing  the  buck 
bag  limit  in  the  Eastern  Deer  Season  from 
four  to  two. 

Public  input  led  to  the  modification  of 
some  proposed  rules,  such  as  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  jug  hooks  from  100  to  70  per 
boat  and  a change  of  trapping  seasons  from 
one  statewide  season  to  two  regional  seasons. 
Due  to  a technical  problem  dealing  with  rule 
procedures,  the  hunting  proposal  to  extend 
the  red  and  gray  squirrel  season  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  commission. 

Commissioners  also  approved  a regulation 
for  public  mountain  trout  waters  that  defines 
natural  bait  as  any  living  or  dead  organism  or 
prepared  substance  designed  to  attract  fish  by 
taste  or  smell,  while  artificial  lures  are  defined 
as  bait  that  neither  contains  nor  has  been 
treated  with  any  substance  that  attracts  fish 
by  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell. 

’’This  rule  clarifies  what  kinds  of  lures  are 
allowable  when  trout  fishing  on  waters  that 
require  anglers  to  only  use  artificial  lures,” 
Curry  said.  “With  new  attractant  lures  coming 
on  the  market  every  year  and  no  definition 
of  what  comprised  natural  bait  and  artificial 
lures  in  the  N.C.  Statutes  or  regulations  digest, 
anglers  have  had  a lot  of  questions.” 


I VINC  Contributor  Honored 

Longtime  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  contributor  Anne  Marshall  Runyon  earned  first  place 
in  the  Illustration  Category  of  the  2007  Magazine  Merit  Competition.  Runyon  won  the 
category  for  her  work  on  the  April  2007  WINC  piece,  “Coastal  Courtship  and  Roadside 
Romance”  that  appeared  in  Wild  Notebook.  The  Society  of  Children’s  Book  Writers  and 
Illustrators  sponsors  the  annual  contest. 


Saturday,  June  7 

Kick  off  National  Fishing  and  Boating 
Week  by  taking  a child  fishing  from 
9 a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Youth  Fishing 
Rodeo  at  Strayhorn  Pond  between 
Hillsborough  and  Chapel  Hill.  Call 
(919)  245-2660. 


Satu  r day-Satu  r day,  June7-14 

Check  out  the  47th  annual  Big  Rock 
Blue  Marlin  Tournament  in  Morehead 
City.  Call  (252)  247-3575. 

Visit  www.thebigrock.com. 

Thursday,  June  19 

Btrild  a boat  in  a day  at  the  N.C.  Mari- 
time Museum  on  Roanoke  Island. 
Teams  will  build  an  8 -foot  plywood 
boat  using  the  stitch  and  glue  method. 
Limit  of  five  teams.  Minimum  age  is  8 
with  adult.  Cost  is  $275  for  museum 
members,  $300  for  nonmembers.  Call 
(252)  475-1750. 

Visit  www.obxmaritime.org. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson(g)ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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nature's  ways 


How  Do  Rattlesnakes 


RATTLESNAKES  AND  OTHER  PIT  VI PERS  are  nocturnal  hunters  that 
can  detect  prey  several  ways.  In  addition  to  excellent  short-range  night  vision 
and  exquisitely  sensitive  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  rattlers 
can  "see"  the  body  heat  of  warm-blooded  prey: 


MM 


Pit  vipers  are  "pit”  vipers  because  they  have  a 
deep  indentation  on  each  side  of  their  head 
between  the  eye  and  the  nares  (nostril).  This 
forward-facing  pit  is  the  organ  that  gives 
them  their  heat  vision. 


The  pit  is  partitioned  by  an  incredibly  thin 
membrane,  creating  inner  and  outer  air-filled 
chambers.  A small  hole  keeps  the  air  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  membrane  equilibrated. 


The  membrane  is  densely  packed  with 
branching,  flattened  nerve  cells  and  the 
blood  vessels  needed  to  fuel  them.  The 
nerve  cells  are  extraordinarily  sensitive 
to  changes  in  radiant  heat  — they  can 
detect  changes  in  heat  as  small  as  0.005 
degrees  F! 


The  nerves  don't  actually  measure  the  temperature  of  objects  — they  detect 
differences  from  the  background  temperature  — so  the  system  works  whether 
the  environment  is  hot  or  cold.  Since  the  opening  of  the  pit  is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  membrane,  the  pit  can  focus  the  incoming  infra-red  radiation, 
allowing  the  snake  to  resolve  the  size  of  the  heat  source.  If  it's  the  right  size  to 
eat,  its  pits  can  even  direct  it  to  the  most  vulnerable  place  to  strike  the  animal. 
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Locate  Prey? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


Matt's  Bass 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR 


NATURAL  H 


Matt  Hodgson  at  Bass 
Lake,  1973 


“That  fish  is  not  big 
enough  to  warrant 
full  bass  status,” 
Matt  would  proclaim. 
“ It’s  merely  a unit." 


In  recent  years  while  fishing  the  ponds  at  the  farm, 
I’ve  had  a vague  feeling  I was  being  watched.  My 
friend  Mary  says  it’s  Minnie.  Minnie  Hart  lived  in 
an  old  house  overlooking  one  of  the  ponds  until  she 
died  a few  years  ago.  She  was  a tiny  bundle  of  ageless 
independence  and  1 envied 
her  energy. 

“I  think  I see  her  at  the 
window,”  Mary  would  say. 
“She  watches  us  fish,  you 
know.”  Even  if  I wasn’t  sure 
I saw  a curtain  move,  I liked 
the  idea. 

But  Minnie  is  not  the 
only  friendly  presence  at  the 
farm.  Both  my  grandfather 
and  father  are  here  in  spirit, 
and  so  now  is  my  fishing 
buddy  Matt  Hodgson.  Matt 
and  I shared  many  pleasant 
afternoons  fishing  these 
ponds,  particularly  the 
one  Minnie  keeps  tabs  on. 
Because  it  lies  in  an  open 
pasture,  it  is  more  accessible 
than  the  other  ponds,  and 
that  made  it  easier  for  Matt 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  boat  these  last  few  years  when 
his  knees  began  giving  him  problems. 

This  lV2-acre  teardrop-shaped  body  of  water  usually 
had  enough  small  bass  to  keep  us  occupied,  and  it  s 
pretty.  There  are  beds  of  spatterdock  lilies  scattered 
here  and  there,  along  with  half  a dozen  cypress  1 planted 
15  years  ago.  Matt  and  I both  loved  to  fish  around  those 
lilies  using  fly  rods  and  floating  deer  hair  bugs. 

Although  I often  fished  the  pond  by  myself  this 
past  spring  and  summer,  I was  never  truly  alone.  For 
one  thing,  my  favorite  bass  fly  rod  is  one  Matt  gave 
me,  and  so  are  many  of  the  bass  bugs  1 use.  Matt  knew 
more  about  the  heritage  of  bass  bugging  than  anyone 
I know,  and  he  was  such  a consummate  craftsman 
that  his  hand- tied  deer  hair  and  cork  bugs  are  objects 
of  art.  Yet,  while  it  often  took  him  two  hours  to  tie  one, 
he  gave  many  away  to  friends.  Nor  should  it  surprise 
you  that  when  I catch  a small  bass,  I call  it  a unit,  just 
as  he  did.  “That  fish  is  not  big  enough  to  warrant  full 
bass  status,”  Matt  would  proclaim.  “It’s  merely  a unit. 


I first  met  Matt  years  ago  when  he  was  director 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  In  those 
days,  he  was  still  fly-fishing  for  trout,  and  his  trout 


flies  were  as  beautifully  tied  as  his  bass  bugs.  He 
called  one  of  his  original  patterns  the  “Dodge  Sedan.” 
“There  is  nothing  special  about  the  way  it’s  tied,”  he 
explained.  “It’s  a standard-shift,  four-door,  business 
model  fly,  but  it’s  reliable  like,  well,  a Dodge  sedan.” 

I enjoyed  Matt’s  subtle  sense  of  humor,  but  I was 
equally  impressed  with  the  nearly  childlike  delight  he 
took  in  fishing.  But  bass  were  his  obsession,  and  despite 
declining  health,  you  could  see  the  energy  and  excite- 
ment return  when  he  pursued  them.  Once,  when  we 
were  bass  fishing  in  tributaries  of  the  lower  Neuse  near 
Oriental,  our  guide  told  Matt  that  he  could  put  us  into 
some  red  drum  up  to  20  pounds.  “Ten  minutes  away,” 
he  urged.  “On  flies,  too.”  No  dice.  Matt  was  content 
to  catch  those  little  bass.  He  could  catch  whoppers, 
though.  I have  photos  of  8-  and  9-pounders  he  caught 
on  floating  bugs  while  fishing  lakes  and  ponds  near 
Chapel  Hill. 

But  the  last  bass  he  caught  in  Minnie’s  pond — 
possibly  the  last  he  ever  caught — is  the  one  I’ll 
remember  best.  Matt  was  not  feeling  well  that  day, 
but  as  usual,  he  perked  up  once  we  began  fishing. 
Unfortunately,  we  managed  to  catch  only  a couple  of 
small  bass,  and  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark. 

“We  haven’t  tried  those  lilies  in  the  corner  of  the 
pond  behind  those  two  cypress,”  I said.  “I’m  going 
to  ease  the  boat  between  them  so  you  can  cast  back 
there.  It’s  our  last  hope,  I’m  afraid.” 

Matt  was  tiring,  but  he  agreed,  and  when  the  boat 
was  in  position,  he  tied  on  a fresh  deer  hair  bug  and 
made  a long  cast.  His  bug  was  engulfed  in  a shower  of 
spray  almost  the  moment  it  hit  the  water.  This  was  no 
unit.  In  the  minutes  that  followed,  that  bass  managed 
to  wrap  Matt’s  line  around  half  a dozen  lily  pads,  and 
almost  got  under  tffe  cypress  roots.  Then,  it  leaped  in 
a slow-motion  cartwheel  a dozen  feet  from  the  boat. 

“He’s  off !”  Matt  shouted  as  the  line  went  slack, 
but  when  he  wound  up  the  loose  coils,  the  bass  was 
still  there. 

I had  the  net  in  the  water,  and  gradually  Matt  worked 
the  bass  towards  it.  Then,  with  a desperate  scoop,  I got 
the  net  under  the  bass  at  the  same  instant  the  bug 
dropped  out  of  its  mouth.  On  the  scales,  it  weighed 
6 l/i  pounds.  It  was  too  dark  for  a photo,  so  we  admired 
it  a few  moments  and  put  it  back  into  the  water. 

“I  swear  that  bass  seemed  destined  to  be  caught, 

I said. 

“So  it  would  appear,”  Matt  agreed,  laughing,  “and 
1 believe  I could  go  happily  anytime  now.” 

Well,  old  friend,  I believe  you  did. 
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Fisherman  with  cast  net 
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TODD  PUSSER 


◄ lOX  DOLPHINS 

The  Atlantic  spotted  dolphin,  a 
cousin  of  the  bottlenose,  is  seen 
sometimes  in  Gulf  Stream  waters. 

1,000  LEGS 

They  don't  really  have  a thousand  legs, 
but  millipedes  are  cool  creatures  with 
a number  of  defense  mechanisms. 

1 ROD,  1 REEL,  1 HOOK 
With  a little  education  and  minimal 
gear,  it  is  easy  for  beginners  to  learn 
how  to  fish  North  Carolina’s  beaches. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildHfe.org 
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One  of  the  oldest  and  longest  piers  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
the  Nags  Head  Fishing  Pier  offers  visitors  a great  angling 
opportunity.  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MARK  BUCKLER. 
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4 a long  look  at  land 

written  by  Greg  Jenkins  | illustrated  by  Tim  Lee 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  begun 
crafting  a long-range  plan  to  protect  the  state’s  vanish- 
ing open  space. 


a beginner's  guide  to  fishing  the  beach 
written  by  David  Hart 

The  angling  options  — and  the  potential  rewards  — 
are  many  on  a visit  to  the  North  Carolina  coast.  And 
you  don’t  even  need  a boat. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEGGIEST  CREATURES 

written  by  Mark  Joyner  | photographed  by  Paul  Marek 

Although  its  name  may  be  a misnomer,  the  unassum- 
ing millipede  still  astounds  with  its  unique  qualities 
and  habits. 


SEEING  SPOTS 

written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Rarely  seen  and  unknown  to  many  the  beautiful  Atlantic 
spotted  dolphin  is  an  uncommon  but  intriguing  visitor 
off  our  state’s  shores. 


THE  VANISHING  ART  OF  COLLECTING 
YOUR  OWN  BAIT 

written  by  Jim  Casada  | illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 

Take  a trip  back  to  yesteryear,  when  catching  bait  was 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  going  fishing. 
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editor's  note 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Michael  F.  Easley  Governor 


The  stories  1 have  found  most  difficult  to  write  during  my  time  at  the  magazine  have 
described  lengthy  projects  that  involve  lots  of  organizations.  My  story  on  page  4, 
“A  Long  Look  at  Land,”  was  especially  tough  because  it  is  about  a planning  effort  that 
aims  to  foresee  at  least  25  years  into  the  future  of  North  Carolina.  A crucial  component  of 
this  plan  is  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  dozens  of 
other  groups  that  are  also  creating  long-term  plans. 

In  my  story,  I attempted  to  give  a snapshot  of  the 
goals  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  keep- 
ing in  mind  as  it  crafts  a plan  to  protect  wildlife  habitat 
and  other  open  land  in  the  face  of  the  state’s  unprece- 
dented population  expansion.  The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s plan  is  not  yet  complete,  but  all  of  the  information 
necessary  to  write  such  a plan  is  in  place.  Forecasts  of 
population  growth  are  right  on  target  so  far.  Other 
state  agencies  and  nongovernmental  conservation 
organizations  are  already  banding  together  in  var- 
ious coalitions  to  work  toward  the  same  goals. 

And  the  commission  is  prepared  to  employ  some 
out-of-the-box  thinking  to  write  a plan  that  can 
accomplish  its  goals  in  tough  economic  times. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  TIM  LEE 


The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  of  all  of  the  various  and  sundry  organiza- 
tions actively  taking  part  in  land  conservation  across  the  state,  and  all  of  their  different 
approaches  to  the  problem,  they  all  seem  to  be  in  agreement  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Visit  the  Web  site  of  the  statewide  coalition  Land  for  Tomorrow,  www.landfortomorrow.org, 
and  you  will  see  a list  of  partners  so  diverse,  it  can  be  a bit  mind-boggling.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly uncommon  to  have  so  many  different  groups  united  for  a common  cause,  especially 
one  that  will  take  a lot  of  heavy  lifting  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

This  superb  cooperation  indicates  how  important  this  initiative  is.  These  groups  have 
recognized  the  problem  of  vanishing  wild  land  and  are  acting  quickly  to  solve  it  before  the 
window  of  opportunity  closes.  The  Wildlife  Commission  and  its  partners  are  working 
hard  to  protect  open  space  for  all  North  Carolinians  and  visitors  to  our  state.  Just  like  writ- 
ing about  the  planning  process,  crafting  such  a plan  is  difficult  work  that  s worth  doing. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


On  Patrol  Outcry 

In  the  May  2008  issue,  we  announced  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  popular  On  Patrol  feature, 
which  appeared  in  Back  Porch  for  nine  years.  We 
invited  readers  to  send  their  comments,  and  you 
responded  in  droves.  Many  wanted  more  infor- 
mation about  why  we  decided  to  eliminate  On 
Patrol.  Below,  Col.  Kenneth  Everhart,  chief  of 
the  Enforcement  division  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  provides  his  own  com- 
ments and  a little  more  enlightenment. 

Col.  Kenneth  Everhart:  A Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officer  is  fortunate  to  deal  with  a wide 
variety  of  people  and  situations  that  are  humor- 
! ous  or  even  downright  funny.  My  dad  has  told 
i me  that,  like  many  of  you,  the  first  thing  he  read 
in  the  magazine  each  month  was  On  Patrol. 
Unfortunately,  some  people  have  used  On  Patrol 
in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  integrity  of  our 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Officers.  The  risk  of  jeop- 
ardizing their  integrity  or  in  any  way  discredi- 
ting their  efforts  is  too  great  of  a price  to  pay. 
We  are  honored  to  protect  our  wildlife  resources 
and  work  for  all  the  outdoor  enthusiasts  of 
North  Carolina.  Even  though  On  Patrol  has  ended, 
it  will  continue  to  make  us  laugh  in  past  issues! 

As  a lifetime  subscriber  and  holder  of  a non- 
resident Lifetime  Sportsman  license,  I think 
you  should  expand  rather  than  drop  the  On 
Patrol  feature.  The  vignettes  have  always  been 
interesting  and  often  funny  or  touching.  They 
11  have  been  a constant  reminder  that  enforce- 
11  ment  of  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  laws  is  a 


core  mission  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  and 
that  wildlife  officers  daily 
face  unusual,  arduous  and 
frequently  dangerous  sit- 
uations. On  Patrol  offered 
insight  into  their  myriad 
problems  and  duties  and  has 
given  these  dedicated  wild- 
life stewards  much-deserved 
public  recognition. 

Hank  Burch ard 
Amherst,  Va. 

I am  disappointed  that  you're  canceling  On 
Patrol.  I always  turned  to  this  segment  before 
reading  anything  else  in  the  magazine.  I think 
it  added  an  element  of  humor  that  always  set 
a good  tone  with  me  before  I started  reading 
the  rest  of  the  issue.  The  statement  about  not 
serving  an  educational  purpose  sounds  as  if 
you’re  trying  to  sterilize  the  magazine. 

How  about  a column  on  instances  of  cita- 
tions where  the  law  is  vague?  The  rules  book 
does  not  cover  every  hunting  scenario  hunters 
might  encounter  in  the  field.  A column  cover- 
ing these  things  would  be  educational  and 
useful  to  all  hunters. 

Will  Boone 
Wallace 

My  nephew  has  sent  me  Wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  a number  of  years  now  and  I have  really 
enjoyed  each  issue.  Good  thing  this  e-mail  is 
just  that,  an  e-mail,  or  you  could  not  read  a 
word  for  the  tears  streaming  onto  the  paper. 

I will  not  like  it,  but  I will  keep  reading  the 
magazine.  It  will  never  be  the  same! 

Olivia  B. 

Address  withheld 

Your  mission  is  to  educate  readers  about  North 
Carolina  wildlife  and  natural  resources.  The  On 
Patrol  feature  points  out  the  consequences  for 
the  scofflaw  game  thieves  apprehended  by  our 
diligent  wildlife  officers  for  stealing  those 
resources  from  all  law-abiding  North  Carolina 
residents  and  sportsmen.  Pointing  out  conse- 
quences is  education.  It’s  also  a deterrent  to 


others  considering  similar  illegal  actions.  I will 
miss  the  satisfaction  of  reading  about  the 
thieves  caught  On  Patrol.  You  will  miss  my 
subscription  renewal. 

Jim  Yates 
Salisbury 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I read  that  the 
On  Patrol  column  will  no  longer  be  a feature  in 
your  publication.  As  a 34-year  veteran  kinder- 
garten teacher,  I have  faithfully  used  the  pic- 
tures and  pages  in  your  magazine  in  my  class- 
room for  many,  many  years.  My  private  joy, 
though,  has  been  the  On  Patrol  column.  It 
seems  to  me  that  learning  by  others' wrongful 
actions  is  real  education.  And  who  ever  said 
that  humor  isn't  a great  teacher?  Isn't  there 
any  way  we  can  tempt  you  to  bring  back  those 
funny  tidbits  that  make  life  fun  for  those  of  us 
who  abide  by  the  rules? 

Candace  Howard 
Durham 

With  the  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line and  other  consumer  products,  I have  been 
looking  for  ways  to  save  money,  and  you  just 
gave  one.  With  the  elitist  attitude  that  you 
expressed  when  you  announced  that  you  were 
discontinuing  On  Patrol,  you  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  magazine  has  moved  away  from 
me.  So  when  the  time  comes  to  renew,  your 
statement  will  make  it  into  file  13  and  I’ll  have 
a little  more  money  to  pay  for  gasoline  for  my 
next  hunting  trip. 

F.  Reed  Jarvis 
Atlantic 

I think  it  is  horrible  that  you  are  doing  away 
with  On  Patrol.  I feel  you're  wrong  in  stating 
that  On  Patrol  doesn't  fulfill  your  mission  to 
educate  readers  about  wildlife.  If  one  person  sees 
how  someone  breaks  the  law  it  may  educate 
them  not  to  break  the  law,  either  willingly  or  by 
accident.  I’m  a longtime  WINC  subscriber  and 
will  continue  to  subscribe,  but  I thoroughly 
disagree  with  this  move. 

Don  Funderud,  President 
WNCMuskie  Club 
Asheville 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  maybe  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 

You’re  going  to  have  a lot  more  of 
them  in  a few  years. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Demo- 
graphics office  predicts  that  the  state’s 
population  will  rise  by  52.5  percent 
during  the  three  decades  between 
April  2000  and  April  2030.  That 
would  mean  an  increase  from  8 million  people  to  almost 
12.3  million.  That’s  a lot  of  new  neighbors  to  love. 

And  that’s  a lot  of  increased  demand  on  natural 
resources,  especially  land  and  water.  Major  urban  areas 
such  as  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel  Hill  and  Charlotte  - 
Mecklenburg  will  continue  to  expand  as  they  absorb 
significant  population  growth,  but  the  growth  will  not 
be  limited  to  metropolitan  areas.  State  demographers 
predict  unprecedented  demand  across  the  state  for  impor- 
tant infrastructure  such  as  hospitals,  roads  and  schools. 
These  burgeoning  construction  needs  would 
require  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
and  untold  billions  of  dollars  to  build. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  begun  crafting  a long-range  plan  to 
protect  the  state’s  vanishing  open  space 
and  better  serve  North  Carolina's  increas- 
ing population.  The  plan  will  require  coop- 
eration and  help  from  many  partners. 


With  more  than  500  people  moving 
to  North  Carolina  every  day,  open 
real  estate  is  being  snapped  up  at  a 
staggering  pace  across  the  state.  Each 
year,  an  estimated  100,000  acres  of 
farms,  forests  and  wetlands  are  lost 
to  development.  The  Tar  Heel  State 
leads  the  nation  in  the  number  of 
farms  lost  since  1990 — 14,000  totaling  almost  1 million 
acres.  Add  to  that  already  significant  amount  a million 
acres  of  forest  land  lost  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  num- 
bers really  become  alarming. 

The  economic  effect  of  all  this  population-driven  dev- 
elopment is  that  real  estate  prices  have  spiked  upward 
quickly.  The  cost  of  land  purchased  for  conservation 
by  the  state  has  increased  almost  300  percent  in  the  last 
10  years.  This  is  partly  due  to  extraordinary  escalations 
in  property  prices  in  the  highly  desirable  and  ecologi- 
cally sensitive  Mountain  and  Coastal  Plain  regions, 
but  land  prices  in  the  increasingly  crowded 
Piedmont  are  surging  upward  as  well. 


If  the  social  scientists  are 
correct  in  their  predictions, 
traditional  sources  of 
revenue  will  be  under 
enormous  pressure  to  fund 
more  essential  services.  We 
must  realize  the  inevitably 
of  this  and  act  noiv  to 
develop  the  resources  that 
will  fulfill  our  responsibility 
of  enhancing  wildlife  and 
maintaining  habitat  for 
future  generations. 


- 1/lfeSeegars 
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With  land  demand  gobbling  up  acreage  vora- 
ciously, and  no  letup  in  sight,  what  are  con- 
servation organizations  to  do?  The  answer 
is  both  simple  and  complicated:  Purchase 
and  preserve  open  space  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently, before  it  is  all  consumed. 

“There  is  nothing  more  important  for 
future  generations  of  sportsmen  and  our 
conservation  constituents  than  for  the  com- 
mission to  acquire  as  much  raw  land  as  pos- 
sible,” said  Wes  Seegars,  chairman  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  “It  is 
critical  for  our  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  understand  that  if  they  don’t 
act  now  to  help  us  acquire  this  resource,  it 
will  be  lost  forever.” 

WORKING  TOGETHER 
AND  SEPARATELY 

The  Wildlife  Commission  manages  more 
than  2 million  acres  of  game  lands,  making 
it  the  biggest  land  manager  among  state  agen- 
cies. It  does  not  control  all  of  that  property 
alone — more  than  1.2  million  acres  of  game 


lands  are  in  national  forests.  Another  400,000 
acres  are  owned  by  a variety  of  groups,  includ- 
ing power  companies,  other  state  agencies, 
regional  land  trusts,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  forest  products  companies  and 
even  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  Wildlife 
Commission’s  history  of  cooperation  and 
co-management  on  game  lands  goes  back 
more  than  50  years  and  has  been  an 
unqualified  success,  satisfying  landowners 
and  public  access  users  alike. 

The  commission  has  always  pursued  land 
for  its  game  lands  program,  but  the  forma-  ; 
tion  of  the  N.C.  Clean  Water  Management 
Trust  Fund  (CWMTF)  and  the  N.C.  Natural 
Heritage  Trust  Fund  (NHTF)  enabled  that 
effort  to  become  significantly  more  effective. 
Since  CWMTF  (“Protecting  Water,  Preserving 
Land,”  June  2006)  was  formed  12  years  ago, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  has  been  one  of  its 
most  frequent  recipients  of  grants,  using  in 
excess  of  $80  million  on  more  than  50  pro-  j 
jects.  NHTF  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary 
last  year  (“Building  Trust,”  Dec.  2007)  and 


in  those  two  decades  has  enabled  the  com- 
mission to  preserve  more  than  100,000  acres. 

"The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
worked  closely  with  these  funds  and  other 
conservation  partners  to  identify  and  preserve 
valuable  plant  and  wildlife  habitats,”  said 
Fred  Harris,  interim  executive  director  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  "The  ability  of  these 
funds  to  purchase  such  habitats,  coupled 
with  the  ability  of  the  commission  to  manage 
them  in  a way  that  maintains  the  desired 
natural  heritage  values,  has  greatly  benefited 
the  citizens  of  the  state.” 

The  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
is  second  among  state  agencies  in  land  owner- 
ship, managing  in  excess  of  188,000  acres  of 
state  parks  for  public  access  and  enjoyment. 
The  division  constantly  seeks  out  land  for 
new  parks,  assisted  by  CWMTfi  NHTF  and 
the  N.C.  Parks  and  Recreation  Trust  Fund,  a 
source  dedicated  to  purchasing  land  for  state 
parks  and  providing  dollar-for-dollar  match- 
ing grants  for  local  park  projects. 

The  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
! manages  its  land  for  different  usage  than  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  game  lands.  While 
game  lands  are  used  for  hunting  about  three- 
i quarters  of  the  year,  state  parks  are  used  by  the 
public  and  patrolledby  rangers  year-round. 
Game  lands  crews  frequently  plant  food  plots 
' for  wildlife  and  aggressively  manage  some 
tracts  with  controlled  burning  or  other  for- 
; estry  techniques.  State  parks  maintenance 
mainly  consists  of  keeping  parks  in  a natural, 
undisturbed  condition,  along  with  regular 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  trails,  campsites 
. and  boating  facilities.  Many  game  lands  are 
used  year-round  for  fishing,  and  on  Sundays 
- and  nonhunting  seasons  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation such  as  hiking  and  horseback  riding. 

Nongovernmental  organizations  have  had 
a major  impact  in  land  conservation  as  well. 

I The  North  Carolina  chapter  of  The  Nature 
! Conservancy  (TNC),  an  international  group, 
■ owns  64  preserves  covering  700,000  acres  in 
j the  state  and  has  transferred  dozens  of  other 
, tracts  of  land  to  the  state  for  permanent  pro- 
j tection.  TNC  is  also  a leader  in  establishing 
conservation  easements,  a process  by  which 
private  landowners  are  able  to  designate 
sections  of  their  property  forever  protected 
from  development. 


While  The  Nature  Conservancy  operates 
out  of  six  offices  across  North  Carolina,  con- 
servation work  occurs  in  a few  dozen  more  of 
the  state’s  localities  and  regions.  The  Con- 
servation Trust  for  North  Carolina  is  an 
umbrella  organization  overseeing  one  state- 
wide and  23  regional  land  trusts,  acting  as 
both  a land  trust  and  a land  trust  service 
agency.  Its  cumulative  impact  has  been  to 
protect  about  200,000  acres  in  more  than 
1,000  places.  Its  members  serve  almost 
every  ecoregion  of  the  entire  state,  from  the 
High  Country  Conservancy,  to  the  Foothills 
Conservancy  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Tri- 
angle Land  Conservancy,  to  the  Sandhills 
Area  Land  Trust,  to  the  North  Carolina 
Coastal  Land  Trust. 

Of  course,  traditional  hunting-oriented 
conservation  groups  such  as  Quail  Unlimited, 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and 
Ducks  Unlimited  are  as  active  as  ever  in  the 
state,  protecting  and  restoring  habitat  for 
waterfowl,  upland  birds  and  many  species 
of  small  game.  Like  governmental  agencies, 
land  trusts  and  other  international  conser- 
vation groups,  these  organizations  and  many 
similar  to  them  have  recognized  the  need 
for  large-scale  land  conservation  now  and 
have  taken  action  to  facilitate  it.  And  that 
action  is  increasingly  cooperative. 


The  Wildlife  Commission 
manages  more  than  2 
million  acres  of  game 
lands,  making  it  the 
biggest  land  manager 
among  state  agencies. 
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Some  of  these  diverse  groups  have  at  times 
been  at  odds  with  one  another,  but  that  era 
seems  to  have  faded  into  the  past  as  each 
has  taken  notice  of  the  threat  to  open  space 
and  wildlife  habitat  that  development  repre- 
sents. Many  of  these  organizations  have  come 
together  in  a unique  coalition  known  as  Land 
for  Tomorrow  (LFT),  which  counts  more 
than  250  members.  LFT’s  partners  include 
conservation  groups  such  as  the  ones  men- 
tioned here,  local  and  county  governments, 
university  programs,  arts  groups,  businesses, 
the  military,  historic  preservation  groups,  and 
many  more.  They  are  united  in  sharing  the 
same  goal — saving  places  that  people  love. 

Land  for  Tomorrow  aims  to  do  two  things: 
educate  North  Carolinians  about  the  impor- 
tance of  land  and  water  protection,  and  help 
secure  funding  to  that  end  from  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly.  The  coalition’s  goal  is  to 


convince  the  stale  legislature  to  appropriate 
$1  billion  of  dedicated  conservation  funds 
over  five  years.  This  $200  million  per  year 
would  be  divvied  up  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
LFT  partners.  Basically,  Land  for  Tomorrow 
gets  the  money  and  gives  it  to  those  doing 
the  work. 

At  the  start  of  the  short  2008  legislative 
session,  the  General  Assembly  had  not  yet 
appropriated  the  $1  billion  sought  by  LFT.  A 
special  legislative  commission  in  2006  recom- 
mended designating  the  money,  but  for  now, 
the  race  is  still  on  to  make  that  goal  a reality. 

ANSWERING  THE  CHALLENGE 
North  Carolinians  have  a long  history  of 
responding  to  threats  to  their  land.  In  1780, 
shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain, 
British  officer  Patrick  Ferguson  sent  a message 
to  a band  of  patriots  in  the  mountains.  He 


It  is  critical  for  our 
elected  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government 
to  understand  that 
if  they  don't  act  now 
to  help  us  acquire 
this  resource,  it  will 
be  lost  forever. 


- Wes  Seega 


warned  them  to  cease  their  rebellion  or  he 
would  climb  their  mountains,  hang  their 
leaders  and  “lay  the  country  waste  with  fire 
and  sword."  Having  only  recently  acquired 
their  land  and  their  freedom,  the  mountain 
men  did  not  take  kindly  to  Ferguson's  threat. 
Even  after  killing  Ferguson  at  Kings  Mountain, 
they  and  other  Tar  Heel  militiamen  continued 
to  fight  ferociously  until  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  won. 

Today’s  conservation  leaders  have  derived 
a similar  (but  more  cooperative-minded) 
zeal  for  land  protection  from  the  predictions 
of  state  demographers,  which  are  on  track  to 
be  correct.  To  address  the  imminent  demand 
on  land  and  government  money,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  begun  crafting  a long-range 
plan  to  conserve  natural  areas  and  the  wildlife 
that  lives  there.  The  commission  is  taking 
a highly  proactive  approach  for  a couple  of 
reasons.  First,  while  real  estate  developers 
slowly  move  toward  sustainable,  environ- 
mentally responsible  development,  keeping 
land  undeveloped  is  the  only  way  to  guar- 
antee that  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  a con- 
dition that  can  support  wild  animals  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Finally,  because  the  com- 
mission already  manages  more  than  2 million 
acres  of  natural  areas,  it  has  the  know-how 
to  add  to  its  collection  of  public  land  and 
manage  it  effectively. 

“Most  of  our  constituents  are  unaware  that 
we  operate  nine  equipment  depots  across  the 
state,”  said  Wildlife  Commission  chairman 
Seegars.  “We  maintain  hundreds  of  miles 
of  roads,  ditches,  impoundments,  fire  breaks 
and  whatever  else  is  required  to  maintain 
the  more  than  3,000  square  miles  of  land  we 
currently  manage  in  over  100  locations.  We 
will  develop  an  action  plan  that  will  conti- 
nue our  current  maintenance  program  while 
allowing  for  new  lands  we  are  hoping  to 
acquire  well  into  the  future.” 

It  is  critical  for  the  Wildlife  Commission 
to  work  with  fellow  natural  resource  agen- 
cies and  Land  for  Tomorrow  partners  to 
take  a fresh,  cooperative  look  at  land  usage. 
The  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources  man- 
ages more  than  50,000  acres  of  state  forests, 
making  it  the  third  largest  land  manager  in 
state  government.  The  wildlife,  forest  and 
state  parks  agencies  have  begun  meetings 


with  the  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  state  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Services  to  consider  future  geographic 
and  demographic  needs  and  evaluate  the 
best  uses  of  all  public  land.  These  meetings 
were  inspired  in  part  by  discussions  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  long-range  planning 
summit  earlier  this  year.  Leaders  on  the  com- 
mission foresaw  the  need  for  exploring  coop- 
erative management  of  state  land,  and  that 
subsequent  meetings  with  other  agencies 
could  pave  the  way  for  bold  decisions  on 
land  use  that  best  benefit  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina. 

Other  ideas  are  to  partner  with  agencies 
and  nongovernmental  groups  to  design  new 
types  of  multi-use  open  spaces;  explore  new 
licenses  and  fees  for  nontraditional  uses  of 
game  lands  such  as  mountain  biking  and 
canoeing;  and  pursue  land  swaps  with  con- 
servation groups  and  private  landowners  to 
create  larger  contiguous  tracts  — and  there- 
fore, better  wildlife  habitat.  Additionally, 
state  agencies  must  follow  the  lead  of  the 
land  trusts  and  redouble  their  efforts  to  find 
ways  to  encourage  and  help  private  land- 
owners  to  actively  conserve  their  open 
space  through  easements  and  donations. 

“Nontraditional  sources  of  revenue,  soli- 
citations of  land  from  both  game  and  non- 
game benefactors  and  other  new  and  unique 
methods  of  funding  will  be  essential  in  the 
future,”  Seegars  said.  “If  the  social  scientists 
are  correct  in  their  predictions,  traditional 
sources  of  revenue  will  be  under  enormous 
pressure  to  fund  more  essential  services.  We 
must  realize  the  inevitably  of  this  and  act 
now  to  develop  the  resources  that  will  fulfill 
our  responsibility  of  enhancing  wildlife  and 
maintaining  habitat  for  future  generations.” 

The  greatest  advantage  of  these  proposals 
is  that  they  carry  little  or  no  risk  relative  to 
conservation.  Even  if  the  commission  takes 
all  of  these  actions,  and  social  scientists’ 
projections  are  much  higher  than  the  actual 
population,  statewide  resource  conservation 
would  be  much  better  off  than  before.  And 
that’s  something  you  could  tell  your  new 
neighbor  about.  ^ 


Greg  Jenkins  is  editor  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 


To  address  the  imminent 
demand  on  land  and 
government  money,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  has 
begun  crafting  a long- 
range  plan  to  conserve 
natural  areas  and  the 
wildlife  that  lives  there. 
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It's  summer,  and  a mass  migration  is 
taking  place.  On  interstates  and  other 
highways  throughout  North  Carolina, 
carloads  of  families  are  heading  to  the  coast. 
Some  vehicles  have  a rack  of  bikes  strapped 
to  the  trunk.  A few  have  canoes  and  kayaks 
tied  to  the  top,  and  others  have  a tangle  of 
fishing  rods  stuffed  inside  somewhere. 

And  why  not?  North  Carolina’s  coast  is  an 
angler's  paradise.  From  Sunset  Beach,  the 
state's  southernmost  oceanfront,  to  the 
Virginia  border,  there  are  fish  to  be  caught 
just  a short  drive  or  walk  away.  Speckled  trout, 
flounder,  puppy  drum,  croaker,  even  the  lowly 
pinfish  can  all  give  you  a satisfying  tug  on 
your  line,  an  exclamation  point  on  yet 
another  perfect  day  at  the  beach.  Black  drum 
and  sheepshead  lurk  around  piers,  boat  docks 
and  bridge  pilings,  and  you  might  catch  a 
small  striped  bass  around  the  northern  beach- 
es. Bluefish  and  Spanish  mackerel  chase  bait 
in  the  surf,  and  even  king  mackerel,  cobia  and 
tarpon  can  be  caught  occasionally  from  the 
piers  that  line  the  coast. 
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Early  morning  and  evening  are  when  FREh  HELP 

fish  are  most  active,  making  them  the  So  where  do  you  start?  You  start  by  paying  a 

best  times  to  fish  the  surf.  visit  to  the  nearest  independent  tackle  shop, 

a place  such  as  Ocean  Isle  Fishing  Center,  the 
Red  Drum  Tackle  Shop  in  Buxton,  T.  W.’s  Bait 
and  Tackle  on  the  Outer  Banks  or  any  other 
mom-and-pop  store  that  specializes  in  fishing. 
The  shops  are  usually  manned  by  dedicated, 
knowledgeable  anglers  who  spend  a lot  of  time 
on  the  water.  They  know  what’s  biting,  where 
it’s  biting,  and  what  lures  or  baits  will  work 
best.  And  they  willingly  share  information. 

“I’m  always  happy  to  help  people  catch 
fish.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for,”  said  Frank 


FISH  SCHOOLING 

Want  to  learn  more  about  fishing  the  North 
Carolina  surf?  A number  of  schools  and  classes 
are  offered  along  the  coast.  The  N.C.  Aquar- 
ium at  Pine  Knoll  Shores  has  three-hour 
classes  each  Tuesday  during  the  summer 
for  ages  10  and  up.  Two  multi-day  schools 
take  place  in  the  fall,  and  cover  such  topics 
as  tackle,  knots  and  reading  the  surf.  The 
Outer  Banks  Surf  Fishing  School  (www.joe 
malat.com)  at  Nags  Head  is  on  Oct.  9-12, 
and  the  aquarium’s  Surf  Fishing  Workshop 
(www.ncaquariums.com)  is  on  Oct.  17-19. 


Folb,  who,  along  with  his  wife  Fran,  owns 
Frank  & Fran’s  Tackle  Shop  in  Avon.  When 
he  does  offer  advice,  Folb  often  sends  his  cus- 
tomers to  the  beach. 


surf's  UP 

It  can  be  a great  place  to  cast  a lure  or  to 
simply  sit  back  in  a folding  chair  and  watch 
waves  crash  against  the  shore  while  you  keep 
an  eye  on  your  rod  tip.  Whatever  you  favor, 
Folb  said  the  absolute  best  times  to  fish  the 
surf  are  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening.  The  water  is  cooler,  and  the  fish 
are  more  active  then.  Also,  the  beach  is 


- 
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typically  void  of  swimmers  during  those 
hours.  In  most  cases,  surf  fishing  doesn’t 
mix  well  with  a crowded  beach. 

“I  recommend  bloodworms,  fresh  raw 
shrimp  or  even  sand  fleas,  which  you  can  dig 
yourself  on  the  beach,”  said  Folb.  “If  you  do 
use  shrimp,  try  to  avoid  frozen  shrimp.  It 
doesn't  stay  on  the  hook  quite  as  well,  and  I 
don't  think  it  works  as  well  as  fresh  shrimp.” 
Any  of  those  baits  will  entice  croaker,  spot, 
small  pompano  and  perhaps  a passing  blue- 
fish,  but  Folb  said  anglers  unfamiliar  with 
fishing  the  surf  don't  realize  the  best  place  to 
drop  that  bait  is  close  to  their  feet.  Instead  of 
wading  out  to  your  chest  and  heaving  your 
surf  rig  beyond  the  breakers,  try  casting  to  the 
closest  line  of  breaking  waves.  Fish  cruise  the 
shallow  water  in  search  of  minnows,  crabs  and 
other  food  because  that’s  where  the  prey  lives. 

This  time  of  year,  most  of  the  fish  that  hunt 
the  surf  are  relatively  small,  which  is  why  it’s 
a good  idea  to  scale  down  your  tackle.  In  other 
words,  you  don’t  need  a 12 -foot  surf  rod 
loaded  with  25-pound  line.  A 7-footer  will  do 
just  fine.  Spool  your  reel  with  12 -pound 
monofilament.  Use  a small  hook  (size  1 or 
2),  a 1-ounce  weight  on  a surf  rig  and  small 
pieces  of  bait. 

So,  what  if  you  aren’t  catching  anything? 
Nick  Walke,  a clerk  at  T.  W.’s  in  Nags  Head, 
said  the  best  thing  to  do  is  try  a different  loca- 
tion. Some  anglers  are  content  with  sticking 
their  rod  in  a sand  spike  and  sitting  in  a 


folding  chair  for  hours,  even  if  they  don’t 
catch  anything.  For  those  who  want  action, 
however,  it's  wise  to  stay  mobile.  Walke  said 
drop-offs,  cuts  between  sandbars  and  other 
irregular  bottom  features  tend  to  attract  fish 
more  than  a smooth,  featureless  bottom.  So 
do  inlets,  jetties  and  other  places  that  create 
a mix  of  current  and  contour.  “It  takes  a little 
practice  to  learn  how  to  read  the  surf,  but  once 
you  can  identify  those  spots,  you’ll  probably 
have  more  success,”  he  said. 

THE  SOUND  SIDE 

The  coastal  marshes,  creeks  and  canals  so 
common  throughout  the  beach  communities 
are  also  great  places  to  fish  in  the  summer. 
Flounder  are  abundant  in  the  sand-bottomed 
inlets,  sounds  and  canals;  red  drum  and  trout 
wait  around  oyster  bars  and  creek  mouths; 
and  pinfish,  basically  a saltwater  bluegill,  can 
be  found  pretty  much  everywhere  along  the 
coast.  Many  anglers  consider  them  little  more 
than  a bait-thieving  nuisance,  but  pinfish  can 
be  the  perfect  remedy  to  a slow  day.  They  bite 
any  small  morsel  of  bait,  and  they  can  keep 
a young  angler’s  interest  for  hours.  Just  impale 
a little  piece  of  shrimp  or  cut  fish  on  a No.  4 
or  6 hook  and  attach  a bobber  a few  feet  up 
the  line.  Cast  the  rig  around  any  dock,  oyster 
bar  or  creek  mouth  and  have  a ball. 

To  catch  bigger  fish,  you’ll  need  larger  bait. 
Trout,  flounder  and  puppy  drum  typically 
feed  on  shrimp  and  smaller  fish,  so  anything 


JOE  MALAT 


Sand  fleas  (below  left)  make  an  excel- 
lent all-around  bait  for  surf  fishing. 
Artificials  also  work  well,  as  evidenced 
by  Nell  Malat’s  bluefish. 


JOE  MALAT 
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that  imitates  their  favorite  foods  can  work 
well.  Artificial  lures  such  as  Berkley  Gulp! 
minnows  and  shrimp  and  DOA  shrimp  are 
popular  soft-plastic  baits.  So  are  white  or  pink 
curl-tailed  grubs  rigged  on  ball-head  jigs. 
Mit  rOlures  are  good  choices  as  well,  as  are  a 
variety  of  other  minnow-shaped  baits. 

However,  it's  tough  to  beat  live  bait  in  any 
situation  you  encounter  at  the  beach,  espe- 
cially bait  you  catch  on  your  own.  Finger  mul- 
let, tiger  minnows  and  mud  minnows  are 
abundant  in  the  marshes  and  creeks  through- 
out the  coast,  and  catching  them  is  as  simple 
as  tossing  a cast  net  over  a school  cruising 
through  shallow  water.  Shrimp  also  are  found 
in  the  marshes  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
state,  and  they  can  be  caught  in  tidal  creeks 
at  low  tide  with  either  a seine  or  a cast  net. 
Look  for  deeper  holes  with  a mud  bottom.  Be 
careful,  though.  Marsh  mud  is  often  soft — 
so  soft  you  can  sink  up  to  your  thighs. 
Walking  around  a coastal  marsh  at  low  tide 
can  be  tricky,  even  dangerous,  so  use  good 
judgment  and  always  fish  with  a partner.  Folb 
strongly  recommends  that  anyone  who  wades, 
whether  in  a shallow,  sand-bottom  sound  or 
around  oyster  bars  in  tidal  creeks,  wear  shoes 
to  protect  his  feet. 

If  you  do  catch  live  bait,  Capt.  Ricky  Beck 
of  the  Ocean  Isle  Fishing  Center  on  Ocean 
Isle  Beach  recommends  using  it  on  a Carolina 
rig,  a simple  combination  of  a hook,  monofila- 
ment leader,  barrel  swivel  and  egg  sinker.  It 
keeps  the  bait  on  the  bottom,  where  flounder, 
trout  and  puppy  drum  feed.  However,  if  the 
tide  isn’t  pulling  too  hard  and  the  water  is  less 
than  6 or  7 feet  deep,  a bobber  can  be  the  per- 
fect way  to  keep  tabs  on  your  bait.  Attach  the 
float  high  enough  to  keep  your  minnow  or 
shrimp  about  a foot  off  the  bottom. 

Beck  targets  various  man-made  and  nat- 
ural obstructions  such  as  oyster  bars,  dock 
and  bridge  pilings,  rock  jetties,  and  creek  and 
canal  mouths.  Anything  that  provides  the  big- 
I ger  fish  with  a current  break  and  the  smaller 
baitfish  with  a place  to  feed  or  hide  is  worth 
a few  casts.  You’ll  probably  get  hung  up  occa- 
sionally, but  that’s  OK,  Beck  said.  That’s 
where  the  fish  are. 

Folb  often  sends  customers  to  the  shallow 
waters  of  Pamlico  Sound,  where  trout  and 
flounder  lurk  in  and  around  deeper  holes 
surrounded  by  shallow  sand-covered  flats.  He 
said  the  fish  move  out  of  these  dredge  holes 
and  channels  at  night  to  feed  on  the  flats  but 


retreat  to  the  comfort  of  deeper  water  in  the 
daytime.  “There  are  lots  of  places  where  you 
can  park  and  take  off  wading,”  he  said.  “It  can 
get  a little  crowded  at  times,  so  I recommend 
going  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening.  That’s  when  the  fish  bite  best.” 

Folb  and  Beck  both  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  fishing  during  the  right  tidal  stages, 
no  matter  where  you  fish.  When  the  tide  stops 
moving,  everything  shuts  down,  and  catching 
a single  fish  is  tough.  As  soon  as  the  water 
starts  flowing,  however,  the  action  picks  up 
where  it  left  off.  “If  you  have  a choice,  fish 
on  the  last  two  hours  of  a falling  tide  and  first 
two  hours  of  an  incoming  tide,”  said  Beck. 

WALK  THE  PLANKS 

Another  option  is  to  pay  a few  bucks  to  walk 
out  on  one  of  North  Carolina’s  20  or  so  ocean- 
front  piers.  The  long,  high  boardwalk  struc- 
tures are  great  places  to  sit  back  and  watch 
the  sunrise  as  you  wait  for  something  to  come 
along  and  take  your  bait.  This  time  of  year, 
pier  fishing,  much  like  fishing  off  the  beach 
itself,  can  be  hit  or  miss.  But  it’s  always  worth 
a try.  A pier  can  take  you  beyond  the  breakers 
to  fish  that  you  might  not  otherwise  reach 
from  the  beach,  and  hard-core  pier  anglers 
target  bluefish,  Spanish  mackerel  and  king 
mackerel  in  the  deeper  water.  Most  pier 
anglers,  however,  are  content  to  catch  what- 
ever happens  to  take  their  bait.  Dave  Cooper, 
chief  of  operations  at  Oak  Island’s  Ocean 
Crest  Pier,  said  a variety  of  fish  will  eat  a piece 
of  fresh  shrimp  on  a moving  tide.  Flounder, 
trout,  pompano,  whiting  and  pinfish  are  avail- 
able all  summer. 

“The  best  place  to  fish  for  the  biggest  vari- 
ety is  right  on  the  inside  or  outside  edge  of 
the  breakers,  not  way  out  on  the  end  of  the 
pier  in  deeper  water.  I recommend  a standard 
double-hook  pier  rig  with  2 ounces  of  lead  on 
a 6-foot  rod.  You  don’t  need  anything  heavier 
than  that  for  most  of  what’s  available,”  he  said. 

Larger  fish  can  be  caught  from  North 
Carolina’s  piers,  and  every  summer,  countless 
anglers  are  surprised  to  find  something  big, 
really  big,  pulling  hard.  It  could  be  a shark, 
a skate  or  even  something  like  a tarpon  or 
cobia.  You  may  not  land  it,  but  the  momentary 
thrill  will  certainly  be  better  than  sitting  in  a 
beach  chair  all  day.  ^ 


David  Hart  is  an  outdoors  writer  living  in  Rice, 
Va.,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  WINC. 


CAN  I KEEP  IT T 

No  matter  where  you  fish,  it’s  important 
to  know  the  regulations  that  govern  North 
Carolina's  recreational  fisheries.  There  are 
size  and  creel  limits  on  most  saltwater 
species,  but  Capt.  Steve  Anthony,  a dis- 
trict captain  with  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries  (DMF),  said  many  anglers 
simply  don't  know  those  laws.  DMF  officers 
routinely  write  tickets  for  anglers  who 
have  kept  undersized  fish  or  too  many  fish. 
Regulations  can  change  often,  so  check 
the  DMF  Web  site  (www.ncfisheries.net) 
for  current  size  and  creel  limits  before  you 
head  to  the  beach. 

“I  think  one  of  the  most  common 
things  we  see  is  anglers  who  just  don't 
know  what  kind  of  fish  they  are  catching. 
The  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  provides 
a booklet  that  has  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  most  of  the  fish  that  can  be 
caught  in  North  Carolina's  saltwater  that 
will  help  anglers  identify  their  catch.  The 
booklet  is  free  and  available  at  most 
license  agents  and  our  district  offices," 


COASTAL  RECREATIONAL 
FISHING  LICENSE 

Until  last  year,  North  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  few  Atlantic  coastal  states  that  didn't 
require  a saltwater  fishing  license.  That 
changed  on  Jan.  i,  2007,  when  a new  law 
went  into  effect.  Now,  all  recreational  salt- 
water anglers  over  16  years  of  age  must 
have  a valid  North  Carolina  coastal 
recreational  fishing  license  to  fish  in 
inshore  waters. 

Despite  ample  notice,  lots  of  anglers 
either  still  don’t  know  about  the  require- 
ment or  don't  bother  to  buy  a license.  The 
fine  is  $155,  and  Capt.  Steve  Anthony  said 
patrol  officers  no  longer  give  warnings  to 
anglers  fishing  without  a license.  Some 
piers  have  blanket  licenses  that  cover  any- 
one fishing  on  the  structure,  but  it’s  a good 
idea  to  ask  first.  Visit  www.ncwildlife.org 
for  more  information. 
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◄ liar  cm  meric  ms 
▼ Cambalaannulata 


Although  its  name  may  be  a misnomer,  the  unassuming  millipede  still 
astounds  with  Its  unique  qualities  and  habits, 


a Sigmoria  nantahalae 


hey ’re  called  thousand-legged  worms,  although  they’re  not  worms,  and  they 
don’t  have  1,000  legs.  However,  they  do  possess  the  most  known  appendages  of 
any  animal  on  earth,  which  is  not  bad  for  a tiny,  threadlike  creature  just  over 
an  inch  long.  In  fact,  the  current  record  holder  had  750  leggy  appendages. 
They’re  millipedes,  a name  that  literally  translated  means  “thousand  legs,” 
even  if  it’s  not  quite  accurate.  Speaking  of  records,  millipedes  are  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  air-breathing  animals  on  the  planet,  having  crawled  forth  from  the  primeval 
seas  some  400  million  years  ago.  That  makes  them  nearly  twice  as  old  as  the  earliest 
dinosaurs.  If  you’re  still  not  impressed,  consider  that  these  prehistoric  creatures  weren’t 
something  to  be  crushed  casually  underfoot,  even  had  there  been  humans  around  to 
do  so.  Some  measured  nearly  8 feet  long  and  IV2  feet  wide,  which  means  they  were 
also  the  largest-ever  land  animals  without  a backbone.  Today’s  millipedes,  such  as 
the  handsome  Sigmoria  nantahalae  and  its  distinctive  candy  striped  coloring  and  the 
Camhala  annulata  are  much  less  intimidating. 

In  fact,  maybe  we  should  be  grateful  the  millipedes  that  invade  our  homes  in  the 
summer  are  only  about  1 inch  long.  The  intruders,  known  as  Oxidus  gracilis,  periodi- 
cally show  up  by  the  thousands  when  heavy  rains  drive  them  indoors  in  search  of 
higher  ground.  A second,  smaller  migration  often  occurs  in  the  fall,  as  they  seek  over- 
wintering sites.  Keeping  the  invaders  out  is  nearly  impossible,  as  they  seem  to  find 
their  way  through  even  the  tiniest  openings  around  doors  and  windows. 

Pesticides  are  largely  ineffective,  but  since  the  creatures  live  only  a 
few  days  indoors,  the  best  advice  is  probably  to  get  used  to 
them  and  break  out  the  vacuum  cleaner.  If  it’s  any  solace, 
we’re  not  the  only  folks  affected.  Outbreaks  in  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia  are  at  times  so  great  that  trains 
are  halted  because  crushed  millipede  bodies  make 
the  rails  so  slippery. 

Aloof  Acquaintance 

Other  than  being  a nuisance  in  such  cases,  milli- 
pedes are  harmless  to  humans.  They  don’t  bite, 
pinch,  sting  or  carry  diseases,  and  their  life- 
style generally  confines  them  to  dark,  moist 
habitats  where  they’re  seldom  seen. 
Consider  the  aforementioned  750- 
legged  champion,  which  was  actually 
thought  to  be  extinct  until  its  redis- 
covery last  year  by  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity researcher  Paul  Marek,  that  made  international  news. 
Illacme  plenipes  (meaning  “the  acme  of  plentiful  feet”)  hadn’t 
been  seen  since  the  1920s,  until  Marek  and  Dr.  Jason  Bond 
located  the  world’s  leggiest  creature  in  a ravine  in  southern 
California.  Although  the  exact  location  is  a closely  guarded  secret, 
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The  largest  millipede  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  Narceus  americanus  (top),  can  be  mild 
and  calm  as  long  as  it  is  not  seriously 
provoked.  Although  millipedes  do  not 
actually  have  1,000  legs,  the  rare  I llacme 
plenipes  (above)  comes  close  with  its 
record-holding  750  appendages. 


▼ Apheloria  tigana 


a small  area  less  than  1 mile  square  is  the  only 
place  these  animals  have  ever  been  found. 

Despite  the  attention,  millipedes  are  per- 
fectly content  to  be  left  alone,  spending  their 
days  quietly  munching  on  fungi,  decaying 
leaves  and  other  vegetation.  In  doing  so  they 
perform  the  beneficial  role  of  returning 
organic  material  and  nutrients  to  the  soil. 
Along  with  earthworms,  they’re  considered 
one  of  nature’s  premier  composters  and 
recyclers.  One  study  calculated  that  on 
average  millipedes  produce  an  astounding 
2 tons  of  droppings  each  year  to  an  acre  of 
forest  floor. 

Slow  moving  and  sedate,  tapping  their 
antennae  as  they  sense  their  way  along, 
millipedes  have  managed  to  establish  them- 
selves on  every  continent  except  Antarctica. 
Since  global  warming  appears  to  be  taking 
place,  it’s  probably  only  a matter  of  time 
before  they  show  up  there  as  well,  perhaps 
introduced  accidentally,  as  Oxidus  was  into 
this  country. 

Millipedes  share  certain  characteristics 
with  insects,  spiders  and  scorpions,  all  of 
which  are  known  as  arthropods,  meaning 
they  are  animals  with  jointed  legs  and  no 
backbones.  There  are  enough  differences, 
however,  that  millipedes  form  a class  all  their 
own  known  as  Diplopoda,  a name  that  refers 
to  the  two  pairs  of  legs  located  on  each  of 
their  body  segments.  Also,  up  to  a point, 
the  number  of  legs  increases 
as  they  grow.  Males  have 
slightly  longer  legs  than 


females,  presumably  for  grasping  the  female 
when  mating,  and  it  is  easy  for  experts  to 
tell  the  sexes  apart. 

Armed  to  the  leeth 

The  number  of  legs  provides  a quick  way  to 
tell  millipedes  from  centipedes  and  thereby 
avoid  a nasty  and  poisonous  bite.  Centipedes 
have  only  one  pair  of  legs  on  each  body  seg- 
ment and  are  fast,  aggressive  predators.  If 
there’s  ever  any  doubt,  take  the  word  of  Dr. 
Rowland  Shelley,  curator  of  invertebrates  at 
the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
a renowned  expert:  If  it  tries  to  bite  you, 
it’s  a centipede. 

According  to  Shelley,  centipedes  are  the 
only  animals  that  use  their  legs  to  inject 
venom  into  their  prey.  The  legs  directly 
behind  the  head  are  equipped  with  sharp 
tips  and  hollow  tubes  connected  to  poison 
glands,  and  they  function  much  like  the 
fangs  of  spiders.  A rear  pair  of  legs  can  also 
deliver  a painful  pinch.  No  centipedes  in 
this  country  are  dangerous  to  humans — at 
least  no  more  so  than  a bee  sting.  In  fact, 
even  large  tropical  species  have  never  been 
linked  to  any  verified  human  fatalities.  The 
Caribbean  giant  centipede  reaches  over  a 
foot  in  length  and  is  known  to  feed  on  mice,  , 
lizards  and  bats,  the  latter  of  which  it  catches  ' 
in  midflight  while  it  dangles  from  the  roof 
of  a cave. 

For  their  part,  millipedes  aren’t  entirely 
helpless  and  in  fact  have  developed  a num- 
ber of  fascinating  defense  mechanisms.  W hen 
disturbed,  some  instinctively  roll  their  bodies 
into  a tight  ball  or  spiral,  protecting  their  ] 
softer  undersides  and  exposing  only  a hard 
outer  shell.  Some  lie  perfectly  camouflaged 
on  the  forest  floor,  but  others  display  bright 
colors  or  leap  off  the  ground  to  warn  away 
predators.  A few  glow  in  the  dark  to  advertise 
their  distasteful  qualities  or  make  sounds, 
when  startled,  by  rubbing  their  legs  against 
their  bodies.  Several  species  are  known  to 
form  symbiotic  relationships  with  ants  or 
termites.  The  insects  provide  protection 
from  predators,  and  the  millipedes  keep  the 
nest  clean  by  feeding  on  fungi  and  litter. 

Most  remarkable  is  the  development  of 
potent  chemical  deterrents  to  predation.  The 
common  flat-backed  millipede  Apheloria 
tigana,  found  in  the  Carolinas,  secretes  toxic 
hydrogen  cyanide  from  openings  along  the 

I 


sides  of  its  body  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
You  may  have  encountered  its  distinctive 
almond-like  odor  if  you've  ever  handled  or 
accidentally  crushed  one  of  these  handsome 
black-and-yellow  creatures.  Or  maybe  not, 
since  some  20  percent  of  adult  humans  have 
a hereditary  inability  to  detect  the  scent. 

The  largest  millipede  in  the  Carolinas, 

I Narceus  americanus,  makes  use  of  a different 
set  of  chemicals  known  as  quinones.  Over 
5 inches  in  length  and  V2  inch  in  diameter, 
Narceus  is  a dark  purplish  brown  color,  with 
a thin  red  band  on  each  segment  of  its  body. 
It  is  related  to  tropical  species  that  can  spray 
their  defensive  secretions  a distance  of  sev- 
eral feet.  The  substances  can  cause  skin  bli- 
sters and  rashes  and  reportedly  are  capable 
i of  blinding  chickens  and  inquisitive  dogs. 

By  comparison  to  these  formidable  trop- 
ical creatures,  Narceus,  also  known  as  the 
peach  pit  millipede,  is  quite  obliging  unless 
seriously  provoked.  These  millipedes  can  be 
handled  without  incident  and  seem  to  thrive 
in  terrariums.  (They’re  particularly  fond  of 
cucumber  slices.)  Another,  the  African  giant 
millipede,  has  even  become  popular  in  pet 
shops.  This  largest  known  millipede  reaches 
| lengths  of  up  to  15  inches  and  can  have  a life 
span  of  five  to  eight  years.  Of  course,  pet  own- 
ers should  be  aware  that  this  species  defe- 
cates when  threatened,  which  can  turn  your 
fingers  purple — but  what  a small  price  to  pay 
for  such  a unique  pet. 

An  Exotic  Palate 

: With  such  novel  defenses  to  overcome,  it 
would  seem  that  few  animals  would  inten- 
tionally make  a meal  of  millipedes.  Never- 
theless, they’re  regularly  fed  upon  by  birds, 
turtles,  toads  and  other  forest  animals. 
Shrews  in  particular  find  them  tasty  and  use 
the  millipedes’  own  scent  to  locate  and  feed 
on  them.  Some  animals  go  to  great  lengths 
| to  make  them  a little  more  appetizing.  Coatis, 
raccoon-like  animals  in  the  tropics,  roll  them 
around  on  the  ground  first  to  neutralize  the 
distasteful  toxin,  and  monitor  lizards  rub 
I them  vigorously  on  their  chins  for  several 
I minutes  before  eating  them. 

A few  animals  have  found  a totally  dif- 
t ferent  use  for  millipedes.  Researchers  study- 
I ing  capuchin  monkeys  in  Venezuela  were 
i j initially  puzzled  to  observe  the  animals 
placing  millipedes  into  their  mouths,  then 


The  Sigmoria  nontahalae,  known  for  its  uni- 
que and  distinctive  candy-striped  color- 
ing, is  shown  here  rolling  up  into  a curled 
defensive  position.  The  millipede  per- 
forms this  action  to  protect  its  soft  under- 
belly and  present  only  a hard  outer  shell. 


taking  them  out  and  rubbing  them  on  their 
fur.  The  monkeys  then  passed  the  millipedes 
on  to  others,  who  repeated  the  procedure 
and  shared  them  with  the  entire  group. 
Investigation  revealed  they  were  using  the 
millipede’s  powerful  secretions  to  ward  off 
the  thick  swarms  of  mosquitoes  in  the  trop- 
ical jungle.  Mouthing  them  induced  the  mil- 
lipedes to  secrete  large  amounts  of  a com- 
pound known  as  benzoquinone,  which  was 
found  to  be  many  times  as  effective  as  the 
most  powerful  “deep  woods”  mosquito 
repellents.  The  behavior  has  since  been 
observed  in  several  species  of  monkeys  as 
well  as  lemurs. 

Just  how  these  animals  discovered  the 
technique  is  worth  pondering,  but  in  case 
you’re  thinking  of  trying  it  yourself,  don’t. 
Or  at  least  skip  the  part  about  popping  the 
creature  in  your  mouth.  It’s  reportedly  a 
horrifyingly  bad  taste,  with  possible  psycho- 
active effects.  The  monkeys  themselves  begin 
to  drool  uncontrollably,  and  their  eyes  glaze 
over,  but  at  least  the  annoying  mosquitoes 
leave  them  alone. 

Researchers  are  now  actively  attempting 
to  isolate  and  harness  the  active  ingredients 
without  also  including  the  clearly  unap- 
pealing side  effects  that  can  happen.  That 
could  be  enormously  important  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  mosquito -borne  malaria 
is  still  responsible  for  killing  more  than  a 
million  people  each  year. 

Even  the  possibility  that  a major  medical 
breakthrough  could  one  day  take  place  thanks 
to  millipedes  ought  to  make  us  more  appre- 
ciative of  these  so-called  lower  forms  of  life. 
Who  knows  what  other  secrets  they  may 
hold?  A little  more  respect  might  actually 
be  in  order,  and  perhaps  some  tolerance, 
the  next  time  you  encounter  these  ancient 
creatures  inching  their  way  across  your  nice 
clean  kitchen  floor.  ^ 


Mark  Joyner  is  executive  vice  president  of 
the  N.C.  Aquarium  Society  and  a regular 
contributor  to  WINC. 
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Rarely  seen  and  unknown  to  many,  the  beautiful  Atlantic 
spotted  dolphin  is  an  uncommon  but  intriguing  visitor  off 
our  state's  shores,  written  and  photographed  by  todd  pusser 


I will  never  for 


was  17  and  had  joined 
friends  for  an  offshore  fishing  excursion  out  of  Little  River  along  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  border.  Some  40  miles  off  the  coast,  our  target  was  king 
mackerel  and  pretty  much  anything  else  that  would  bite  our  hooks.  It  was  my 
first  offshore  trip  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I was  as  excited  as  a kid  in  a candy 
store.  Everywhere  I looked,  I saw  something  new:  a loggerhead  sea  turtle  loung- 
ing at  the  surface,  dangerous  Portuguese  men-of-war  drifting  along  with  the 
ng  fish  launching  themselves  into  the  air  from  underneath 


mm 
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In  a day  filled  with  one  high- 
light after  another,  the  one 
that  left  the  biggest  impres- 
sion on  me  was  a small 
group  of  rambunctious, 
black-and-white  spotted 
dolphins,  leaping  and  play- 
ing around  our  fishing  ves- 
sel in  the  deep  cobalt  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 


To  a kid  used  to  catching  largemouth  bass 
and  bluegills  on  Zebco  33s  in  local  farm 
ponds,  it  felt  like  1 was  going  to  be  pulled  over- 
board the  first  time  1 hooked  a big  king  mack- 
erel. In  a day  filled  with  one  highlight  after 
another,  the  one  that  left  the  biggest  impres- 
sion on  me  was  a small  group  of  rambunc- 
tious, black-and-white  spotted  dolphins, 
leaping  and  playing  around  our  fishing  vessel 
in  the  deep  cobalt  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  I was  familiar  with  the  bottlenose 
dolphin,  a large  gray  dolphin  that  1 had 
observed  many  times  before  at  aquatic  parks 
such  as  Sea  World,  but  the  dolphins  covered 
in  spots  like  a Dalmatian  and  playing  on  our 
bow  were  new  to  me. 

Reviewing  a field  guide  when  I got  home, 
I was  able  to  identify  the  species  as  Atlantic 
spotted  dolphin  (Stenella  frontalis) , a dolphin 
found  only  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Though  my  early  encounter  with 
Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  lasted  less  than  five 
minutes,  it  served  to  fuel  an  insatiable  curiosi- 
ty about  the  ocean  and  all  its  wonders  that  I 
continue  to  pursue  to  this  day,  17  years  later. 


CONNECTING  THE  SPOTS 
The  Atlantic  spotted  dolphin  is  a member  of 
the  oceanic  dolphin  family  Delphinidae.  With 
36  species  currently  recognized,  the  del- 
phinids  are  the  most  diverse  family  of  marine 
mammals  and  can  be  found  in  every  ocean 
basin  on  the  planet.  Two  species  from  the 
family,  the  bottlenose  dolphin  and  killer 
whale,  are  familiar  to  people  the  world  over 
because  of  their  popularity  in  aquariums  and 
on  television  shows.  However,  most  other 
species  of  oceanic  dolphins  are  poorly  known 
by  the  general  public  and  not  well  studied  by 
scientists.  Although  a population  of  Atlantic 
spotted  dolphins  has  been  studied  for  over 
25  years  in  the  northern  Bahamas,  little  is 
known  about  the  species  in  other  parts  of  its 
range  such  as  the  waters  off  North  Carolina. 

Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  reach  a maxi- 
mum adult  length  of  8 feet  and  a weight  of 
250  to  300  pounds.  Adults  of  the  species, 
especially  those  animals  found  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  are  covered  in  black  and  white 
spots  that  in  my  opinion  make  them  among 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  dolphin.  Young 
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are  born  spotless,  but  they  begin  to  acquire 
their  spots  at  2 to  3 years  of  age.  Some 
populations,  such  as  those  found  around  off- 
shore islands  of  the  mid-Atlantic  Ridge  like 
1 the  Azores,  contain  adults  that  have  few  if 
j any  spots. 

Seen  at  a distance,  spotted  dolphins  can 
resemble  bottlenose  dolphins  ( Tursiops  trun- 
catus ),  the  most  common  species  of  dolphin 
in  our  inshore  waters  and  estuaries.  Many 
people  refer  to  any  dolphin  off  our  coast  sim- 
ply as  a “porpoise,”  which  is  an  incorrect 
statement.  True  porpoises  belong  to  the  family 
Phocoenidae,  which  contains  six  living 
. species,  of  which  only  one  — the  diminutive 


harbor  porpoise  ( Phoecena  phoecena ) — can 
be  found  in  the  waters  off  North  Carolina, 
usually  during  the  winter  months. 

The  harbor  porpoise  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished in  the  field  from  either  the  bottlenose 
or  Atlantic  spotted  dolphin.  It  is  small  in  size, 
only  5 feet  in  total  length,  lacks  a prominent 
beak  or  rostrum  and  has  a small  triangular 
dorsal  fin,  completely  unlike  the  taller,  falcate 
dorsal  of  the  bottlenose  and  spotted  dolphin. 
The  dorsal  fins  you  see  from  the  beach  just  out 
past  the  breaking  waves  or  following  shrimp 
trawlers  are  those  of  bottlenose  dolphins. 

Harbor  porpoises,  like  all  true  porpoises, 
have  teeth  shaped  like  a spade,  while  dolphins 


Although  known  for  their  unique  black- 
and-white  spots,  Atlantic  spotted  dol- 
phins are  actually  born  spotless.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  begin  to  acquire  their  dis- 
tinctive spotted  skin  patterns  until 
they  reach  2 to  3 years  of  age. 
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The  Atlantic  spotted  dolphin  uses  echo- 
location  to  locate  prey,  such  as  this 
flounder  (top)  that  was  buried  in  the 
sand.  These  dolphins  also  appear  quite 
playful,  engaging  in  such  activities  as 
“bow  riding”(above)  in  which  they  ride 
the  wave  created  by  the  bow  of  a boat. 


have  conical-shaped  teeth.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters even  further,  there  is  a sport  fish  off  our 
coast  frequently  referred  to  as  dolphin  that  is 
often  served  in  restaurants  across  the  state.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  person  gasp  in  dis- 
tress, thinking  incorrectly  that  the  local  deli- 
catessen was  barbequing  Flipper  for  its 
clientele.  This  fish  is  more  commonly  known 
by  its  Hawaiian  name,  mahi-mahi. 

SPOTTING  AN  OBSESSION 

Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  are  frequently  encountered  in 
offshore  waters  shallower  than  1,000  feet. 
Fishermen  and  pelagic  birdwatchers  regularly 
report  the  species  off  the  Outer  Banks. 
Though  Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  are  gener- 
ally encountered  several  miles  from  shore,  I 
once  observed  a group  of  20  individuals  less 
than  2 miles  offshore  at  Cape  Hatteras.  Scuba 
divers  off  Morehead  City  have  reported 
encountering  spotted  dolphins  on  wrecks 
30  miles  offshore  in  waters  around  120  feet 
deep.  I never  know  when  or  where  I will 
encounter  spotted  dolphins,  and  every  time 
1 am  offshore  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  I keep  a 
watchful  eye  for  them. 


For  guaranteed  sightings  of  Atlantic  spot- 
ted dolphins,  1 make  an  annual  pilgrimage  a 
few  hundred  miles  south  to  the  shallow  clear 
waters  of  the  northern  Bahamas,  where  the 
pictures  for  this  story  were  taken.  The  large, 
shallow,  sandy  Lillie  Bahama  Bank  contains 
a unique  population  of  Atlantic  spotted  dol- 
phins that  has  been  studied  in  detail  for 
nearly  30  years.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  areas 
of  the  world  where  scientists  and  divers  can 
observe  wild  dolphin  behavior  underwater. 

Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  are  social  ani- 
mals, living  in  groups  of  up  to  50  individuals. 
Females  reach  sexual  maturity  at  around  8 to 
10  years  of  age  and,  based  on  studies  from  the 
Bahamas,  produce  a calf  every  three  years. 
They  sometimes  nurse  their  calves  for  up  to 
five  years.  Young  dolphins  closely  follow  their 
mothers  and  other  members  of  their  group, 
learning  key  tools  for  survival. 

Being  in  the  water  surrounded  by  dozens 
of  socializing  Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  ranks 
among  my  favorite  wildlife  encounters.  I par- 
ticularly enjoy  watching  the  dolphins  hunt 
over  the  shallow  sandbanks.  Like  bats,  dol- 
phins use  echolocation  to  navigate  and  locate 
prey.  In  the  Bahamas,  spotted  dolphins  hunt 
during  the  day,  using  their  echolocation  to  find 
fish  such  as  flounder  buried  in  the  powdery 
sand.  Once  a fish  has  been  located,  the  dol- 
phin will  place  its  rostrum  into  the  sand  and 
force  the  fish  out  of  its  cover.  At  night,  the  dol- 
phins move  off  the  shallow  bank  into  deeper 
water,  where  they  feed  on  squid  and  flying 
fish.  Very  few,  if  any,  observations  have  been 
made  off  North  Carolina  of  Atlantic  spotted 
dolphins  feeding.  Occasionally  fishermen  and 
birdy/atchers  report  the  species  near  large 
rafts  of  sargassum.  Several  species  of  fish  asso- 
ciate with  floating  sargassum,  and  it  is  likely 
the  dolphins  forage  there  for  an  easy  meal. 

Spotted  dolphins  are  a seemingly  playful 
species  that  readily  approaches  vessels  in  a 
behavior  known  as  bow  riding  in  which  they 
ride  the  wave  created  by  the  bow  as  it  moves 
through  the  water.  Once  during  a pelagic  bird- 
watching trip  out  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  a group 


How  Do  Dolphins  Find  Things 
In  Murky  Water? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 
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of  Atlantic  spotted  dolphins  approached  ns 
from  a half  mile  away  to  play  on  the  bow  of 
our  vessel  as  it  moved  along  at  15  knots.  The 
passengers  onboard  were  enthralled  with  the 
antics  of  the  dolphins  as  they  jostled  for  the 
best  position  in  the  bow  wave.  One  could 
actually  hear  the  excited  squeaks  and  whistles 
made  by  the  dolphins  as  they  eagerly  surfed 
our  bow,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  the  pas- 
sengers leaning  over  the  rail  to  get  a better 
look.  People  temporarily  forgot  about  their 
I seasickness  as  the  dolphins  leapt  out  of  the 
water  while  playing  in  the  vessel’s  quarter 
wake.  For  many,  including  me,  it  was  the  best 
part  of  a day  spent  offshore  looking  at  the 
wildlife  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Though  no  dedicated  studies  of  Atlantic 
jspotted  dolphins  have  ever  been  conducted  to 
determine  population  size  or  movements  in 


North  Carolina  waters,  the  species  appears  to 
be  fairly  common  off  our  coast  and  can  be 
encountered  anywhere  offshore  from  Curri- 
tuck to  Wilmington.  Spotted  dolphins  tend  to 
show  up  when  you  least  expect  them,  such  as 
when  you  are  reeling  in  a large  king  mackerel 
or  looking  for  a rare  seabird.  If  you  find  your- 
self offshore  this  summer  fishing,  scuba  diving 
or  just  sailing  our  state’s  waters,  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  the  tall,  falcate  dorsal  fins  on 
bodies  covered  in  distinct  black  and  white 
spots  playing  among  the  waves.  If  you  find 
your  vessel  surrounded  by  these  curious  dol- 
phins, consider  yourself  lucky  to  be  observ- 
ing the  most  beautiful  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal found  in  our  state’s  waters.^ 


Todd  Pusser  is  a marine  biologist,  a professional 
photographer  and  a contributor  to  WINC. 


Though  Atlantic  spotted 
dolphins  are  generally 
encountered  several  miles 
from  shore,  I once 
observed  a group  of  20 
individuals  less  than  2 miles 
offshore  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
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Take  a trip  back  to  yester- 
year, when  catching 
worms,  minnows  and 
crickets — among  other 
things — was  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  going  fishing. 


written  by  Jim  Casada 
illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 


It  was  a tiny  entry  in  the  classifieds  section  of  the 
Smoky  Mountain  Times,  a weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  hometown  of  Bryson  City,  that  first 
played  on  the  chords  of  my  memory.  In  simple,  straight- 
forward fashion,  the  ad  read:  “Wanted  to  Buy:  Night 
crawlers.  $18  per  1,000.  Open  rainy  nights  until  2 a.m. 
to  buy.”  Those  words  took  me  delightfully  down  dark- 
ening roads  leading  back  to  my  high-country  boyhood. 
A time  long  ago  when  warm,  damp  spring  nights  meant 
pleasant  and  profitable  hours  spent  in  the  quest  for  night 
crawlers.  That  train  of  thought,  as  is  so  often  the  way 
with  indulgence  in  reminiscences,  led  directly  to  other 
recollections  of  yesteryear. 

Dreaming  of  worlds  we  have  lost  is  something  we  all 
do,  and  the  tendency  to  harken  back  to  “the  good  old  days” 
becomes  more  pronounced  with  age.  We  might  focus  on 
bittersweet  memories  of  an  old  flame,  recall  halcyon  days 
of  killing  a limit  of  squirrels  or  remember  when  bevies  of 
bobwhites  seemed  to  inhabit  every  pea  field  corner.  Day- 
dreams of  this  sort  are  the  building  blocks  for  tales,  both 
tall  and  true,  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sporting  life. 

The  subject  the  night  crawler  ad  sent  flitting  through 
the  corridors  of  my  mind  was  the  sadly  neglected  art  of 
fishermen  gathering  their  own  bait.  Though  this  was  com- 
monplace two  generations  ago,  many  of  today’s  younger 
anglers  have  never  known  the  special  joys  associated  with 


Aunt  Mag  took  a strictly 


this  part  of  getting  ready  for 
a day  of  fishing.  When  I 
was  a boy,  to  a considerable 
degree,  economic  circum- 
stances dictated  bail-gather- 
ing not  only  for  me  but  also 
for  most  others  in  my  circle 
of  acquaintances,  young  and 
old.  Yet  this  financial  necessity  was  also  a 
great  deal  of  fun. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  let’s  do  a bit 
of  time  traveling  by  looking  back  on  various 
methods  of  getting  your  own  bait,  noting  as 
we  do  so  that  there  is  no  more  consistently 
productive  type  of  fishing  than  going  “nat- 
ural.” Also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  you 
need  to  read  the  fishing  regulations  carefully 
before  gathering  and/or  using  any  given  bait. 

In  Tar  Heel  country,  spring  brings  warm 
nights  and  soft,  gentle  rains.  As  an  adoles- 
cent, I would  find  myself  on  such  nights, 
flashlight  in  one  hand  and  2 -gallon  bucket 
in  the  other,  avidly  pursuing  night  crawlers. 
If  your  only  familiarity  with  these  giants  of 
the  worm  world  involves  extracting  them, 
one  at  a time,  from  Styrofoam  containers, 
take  my  word  forit  that  such  spring  nights 
are  ones  they  find  ideal  for  going  about 
nature’s  essential  business  of  procreation.  In 
the  right  places,  you  will  find  night  crawlers 
out  and  about  their  amorous  activities  in 
great  numbers.  You  can  tell  whether  or  not 
they  are  present  by  looking,  in  daylight  hours, 
for  the  little  mounds  of  soil  they  leave  where 
they  emerge  from  their  subterranean  cham- 
bers. The  key  consideration  though  — at 
least  for  present  purposes  — is  that  these 
creatures  of  the  night  are  considered  deli- 
cacies by  creatures  of  the  depths  such  as 
bass,  walleye,  trout,  bream,  catfish  and  others. 


release-to- 
aoproach  to 


practica 
grease”  app 
fishing.  "Any  fish  big 
enough  to  bite,”  she 
opined,  "is  big  enough 
fo  r me  to  eat. ” 


Slmy/isk  nwrse/s 


Although  the  uninitiated  might  think  other- 
wise, night  crawlers  can  be  devilishly  diffi- 
cult to  capture.  A crawler  with  his 
business  end  still  in  a hole  can, 
when  spooked,  make  greased 
lightning  seem  tortoise- 
like  by  comparison. 
Even  if  you  do  man- 
age a handhold  on  a 
crawler,  he  clings  to 
his  abode  with  a tug-of- 


war  tenacity  that  seems  flat- 
out  impossible  for  such  a 
spineless  creature.  For 
accomplished  catchers  of 
these  mammoth  worms, 
however,  a good  night’s  work 
in  prime  territory  can  pay 
handsome  dividends.  These 
come  in  the  form  of  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  slick,  slimy  morsels  sure  to  tickle 
the  culinary  fancy  of  any  fish  worth  its  fins. 

Two  for  a penny  was  the  going  rate  of  pay 
for  crawlers  when  I was  a boy,  but  judging 
by  the  above-mentioned  ad,  inflation  has  hit 
the  crawler  business  like  it  has  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  economy.  To  me  as  a young- 
ster, the  prospect  of  earning  five  or  six  dol- 
lars for  a few  hours  of  nocturnal  fun  was  most 
alluring,  and  it  meant  plenty  of  bait  for  my 
own  uses  as  well.  You  could,  of  course,  buy 
night  crawlers,  but  no  self-respecting  per- 
son of  my  youthful  acquaintance  gave  that 
approach  a second  thought.  Such  waste  of 
what  my  Grandpa  Joe  liked  to  call  “cash 
money”  was  left  to  those  with  more  money 
than  sense,  those  too  busy  to  realize  that 
this  aspect  of  getting  ready  was  almost  as 
much  fun  as  fishing,  or  “flatland  furriners” 
who  simply  didn’t  know  better. 

Most  of  today’s  commercially  available 
crawlers  are  raised  on  “worm  farms"  of  the 
kind  you  occasionally  read  about  in  get-rich- 
quick  schemes.  The  same  holds  true  for  red 
wigglers,  still  the  bait  of  choice  for  legions 
of  anglers.  My  own  beginnings  as  a fisher- 
man were  with  the  humble  but  distinctly 
functional  cane  pole,  and  a lively  red  worm 
was  the  perfect  accompaniment  for  this  tool. 
The  shady  spot  behind  old  Aunt  Mag’s 
chicken  house,  where  she  fed  and  watered 
her  flock,  always  guaranteed  worms  aplenty. 
All  Aunt  Mag  asked  in  return  for  unlimited 
digging  privileges  was  an  occasional  mess  of 
fish,  with  size  and  species  being  inconse- 
quential. Aunt  Mag  took  a strictly  practical, 
“release-to-grease”  approach  to  fishing.  “Any 
fish  big  enough  to  bite,”  she  opined,  “is  big 
enough  for  me  to  eat.” 

Night  crawlers  and  worms,  at  least  for 
those  who  know  where  to  seek  them,  pro- 
vide relatively  easy  prey.  Somewhat  more 
demanding,  and  therefore  more  appealing  to 
any  red-blooded  boy,  are  those  aristocrats  of 
the  bait  world,  minnows  and  spring  lizards. 
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Both  demand  appreciable  expertise  if  they 
are  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
a full  day  of  bshing,  and  to  me  as  a boy,  get- 
ting enough  to  sell  was  a real  challenge.  Of 
course,  their  favored  habitats  added  spice 
to  the  quest. 

Spring  lizards  (salamanders  if  you  want 
to  get  picky  — but  just  try  to  tell  that  to 
mountain  old-timers)  make  wonderful  bait 
for  the  likes  of  largemouth  bass  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  big  trout,  and  channel  catfish, 
but  you  won’t  find  them  on  a regular  basis 
at  your  local  bait  store.  In  fact,  they  are  just 
about  as  plentiful  as  teeth  in  the  residents  of 
Aunt  Mag’s  henhouse.  You  can’t  raise  sala- 
manders commercially,  and  it  takes  persis- 
tence, aided  by  youth’s  irrepressible  exuber- 
ance (though  Grandpa  Joe  also  loved  to  be 
part  of  the  search  for  spring  lizards)  to  catch 
the  elusive  little  rascals.  But  find  a seep  spring 
adorned  with  plenty  of  rocks  and  locks  or, 
even  better,  a flowing  spring  branch  amply 
laden  with  flat  stones,  and  you  are  in  business. 


Though  North  Carolina  has  the  nation’s 
greatest  diversity  of  salamander  species,  a 
number  of  them  are  now  considered  rare  or 
endangered.  For  reasons  of  conservation 
ethics  and  environmental  pragmatism,  it 
might  be  better  to  let  the  little  lizards  remain 
under  their  rocks  from  here  on  out  and  use 
plastic  lizards  instead. 

When  I was  a boy,  a good  day 
of  salamander  catching  could 
yield  several  dozen  of  the  slip- 
pery amphibians,  as  well  as  a 
likely  bonus  in  the  form  of  a few 
crawdads.  It  wasn’t  easy,  though. 

No  sooner  did  you  expose  a lizard 
by  lifting  a rock  than  it  scrambled  to  safety 
under  another  one.  A quick  but  light  touch 
was  essential,  because  bait  dealers  wanted 
no  part  of  damaged  or  dead  lizards.  Good 
lively  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  hand- 
somely at  a nickel  apiece  for  all  those  over  3 
inches  long,  and  an  enterprising  youngster 
could  pick  up  a few  dollars  for  a day’s  efforts. 


Though  North  Carolina  has  the 
nation’s  greatest  diversity  of  sal- 
amander species,  a number  of 
them  are  now  considered  rare 
or  endangered. 
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Although  spring  lizards  paid  better  than  any 
other  bait,  for  downright  catching  fun,  noth- 
ing beat  seining  for  minnows.  There  are 
about  as  many  ways  of  catching  bait  fish  as 
there  are  species  of  minnows.  My  favorite 
approach — and  it  was  a highly  productive 
one — had  the  dual  virtues  of  economy  and 
simplicity.  Several  tow  sacks  were  sewn 
together,  usually  by  a long-suffering  mother 
who  understood  the  vagaries  of  a would-be 
Huckleberry  Finn.  With  a slender  handling 
stick  attached  to  each  end  of  the  resulting 
device,  one  was  ready  for  action.  Plied  by 
two  boys  in  a branch  or  small  creek,  the 
contrivance  could  take  scores  of  minnows 
ideally  suited  for  bass  or  crappie  fishing. 
Though  I lived  far  from  the  coast,  didn’t 
spend  much  time  on  lakes  and  was  grown 
before  1 saw  the  ocean,  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  it  was  (and  remains)  possible  to  get 
minnows  with  a cast  net. 

Occasionally  a bigger  catch,  such  as  sun- 
fish,  hog  suckers  or  what  we  called  knotty- 
heads  (chubs),  added  to  the  overall  excite- 
ment. The  ultimate  thrill  of  seining,  however, 
came  when  a dip  of  the  net  produced,  along 
with  flopping  minnows,  a squirming  snake. 
The  reptile’s  shock  at  being  rudely  removed 
from  its  favorite  haunt  was  matched  only  by 
its  captors’  increased  adrenaline  flow. 


The  snakes,  harmless  water  species,  pre- 
sented no  real  threat  to  safety.  Such  could  not 
be  said  for  the  objects  of  another  type  of 
search  for  bait:  the  quest  for  “nests."  When  it 
comes  to  all-out  effectiveness  in  taking  a wide 
variety  of  fish,  the  larvae  of  wasps,  yellow 
jackets  and  hornets  hold  their  own  against 
any  other  type  of  natural  bait.  The  only  pro- 
blem is  that  the  adults  of  the  species  take  a 
distinctly  unkind  view  of  attempts  to  destroy 
their  homes  and  kidnap  their  offspring.  Yet 
for  most  boys,  a challenge  with  the  element 
of  stinging  danger  was  one  that  could  not  be 
ignored.  Obviously,  of  course,  anyone  who 
has  ever  experienced  so  much  as  a hint  of 
an  allergic  reaction  or  anaphylactic  shock 
needs  to  avoid  such  undertakings. 

In  my  youth,  everyone  kept  a keen  look- 
out for  the  aboveground  nests  of  both  wasps 
and  hornets,  and  locating  the  subterranean 
home  of  yellow  jackets  was  a discovery 
indeed.  Once  a nest  was  spotted,  there  were 
several  possible  approaches  to  procuring  it. 
Darkness,  which  finds  all  the  adult  insects 
at  home  and  inactive,  was  the  time  of  choice 
for  such  assaults.  Yellow  jackets  were  easy. 
Fumes  from  a small  amount  of  gasoline 
poured  down  the  hole  allowed  one  to  dig 
out  the  multilayered  nest  the  following 
morning  with  impunity. 
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Hoppers  are  easy  to  catch. 


For  wasps  and  hornets, 
a smudge  made  from  kero- 
sene-soaked rags,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a long  cane 
pole,  immobilized  the  adults 
and  let  you  knock  the  nest 
down  to  be  collected  later. 

The  occasional  bee  that  was  not  overcome 
was  just  an  occupational  hazard.  The  use  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene  in  the  capture  of  sting- 
ing insects  is  another  pursuit  that  is  probably 
best  left  to  days  gone  by.  There  are  a number 
of  safe,  effective  commercial  sprays  and  pow- 
ders that  accomplish  the  same  thing  without 
the  issues  of  flammability  and  pollution  of 
soil  and  water. 


Compared  with  the  dangers  of  rousting  bee 
nests,  catching  grasshoppers  and  crickets  is 
pretty  tame  stuff.  Yet  insects  of  this  sort  have 
a fish-catching  appeal  no  sensible  angler  can 
afford  to  ignore.  When  it  comes  to  grass- 
hoppers, whether  adults  with  full  wings  or 
youngsters  reliant  on  legs  for  escape,  early 
morning  is  the  time  for  pursuit.  As  long  as 
dew  has  not  given  way  to  the  rising  sun’s 
drying  effects,  ’hoppers  are  easy  to  catch. 

As  a youngster  I laughed  at  the  deposits  of 
“tobacco  juice”  they  made  on  boyish  hands 
as  mere  marks  of  an  angler’s  manliness. 
Usually  a quart  Mason  jar  could  be  filled  with 
the  makings  of  a day’s  fishing  in  short  order, 
and  rest  assured  that  in  fields,  pastures  and  the 
like,  grasshoppers  remain  as  plentiful  as  ever. 

Crickets  require  a somewhat  different 
approach,  although  they  too  can  be  most 
easily  captured  when  still  torpid  in  early 
morning’s  coolness.  Choice  locations  for 
crickets  include  the  underside  of  piles  of 
rotting  garden  weeds,  corn  shocks,  hay  bales, 
trash  cans  and  other  hiding  places.  You  can 
also  attract  crickets  with  potato  peelings.  Both 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  make  first-rate 
bream  bait,  but  they  work  well  on  trout  too. 

Nature,  in  her  infinite  bounty,  provides  a 
variety  of  other  readily  available  baits.  Catalpa 
worms,  where  available,  have  long  been  a 
favored  bait.  Among  the  natural  baits  I used 
as  a lad  were  corn  earworms,  maggots,  grub 
worms,  inchworms  and  even  Japanese  bee- 
tles. All  are  available  at  some  point  during 
the  warm-weather  months.  Looking  back,  I 


suspect  both  my  father  and 
grandfather  used  common- 
sense  psychology  most 
effectively  when  it  came 
to  corn  earworms.  A ses- 
sion of  gathering  several 
dozen  ears  of  corn,  then 
shucking  and  silking  it  for  Mom  to  can  or 
use  in  making  soup  mix,  was  normally  a 
detested  chore.  However,  it  took  on  a differ- 
ent dimension  when  you  were  sticking  ear- 
worms  into  ajar,  knowing  an  afternoon’s 
fishing  lay  ahead. 

In  retrospect,  there  was  precious  little  that 
creeped,  crawled  or  flew  that  wasn’t  potential 
bait.  Of  course,  most  of  the  baits  mentioned 
above  remain  readily  available  for  those  with 
the  gumption  to  seek  them  out.  You  may  find 
some  of  them  in  bait  stores,  but  for  assurance 
of  a consistent  supply  self-reliance  is  the  way 
to  go.  Consider  reviving  a vanishing  art,  pre- 
ferably with  a young  sidekick,  and  you  will 
soon  discover  that  the  fishing  is  only  part 
of  the  fun.  ^ 


As  a youngster  I laughed  at 
the  deposits  of  "tobacco 
juice”  they  made  on  boyish 
hands  as  mere  marks  of  an 
angler’s  manliness. 
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When  flies,  bees  and  other  insects  appear  in  North  Cai 
each  spring,  bug-eating  birds  are  close  behind.  Some 
graceful  of  those  feathered  predators  are 


Swallows  of  Summer 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


If  the  swallow  family  got  together  for  a summer  picnic,  / 

it  would  gather  quite  a crowd. 

FAMILY  REUNION 

Swallows  belong  to  the  family  Hirundinidae,  a group  of  about  90  different  kinds 
of  songbirds  with  slim  bodies  and  long,  pointed  wings.  Shaped  perfectly  for  ^ 

swift,  agile  flight,  swallows  grace  skies  around  the  world  over  every  continent  ; 

except  Antarctica. 

Among  our  most  familiar  birds,  they’re  often  seen  darting  over  meadows,  % 

marshes,  farms,  lakes  and  other  open  country.  The  swallows  are  chasing  June 
beetles,  moths,  wasps  and  other  insects,  the  only  food  most  Hirundinidae  ever 
eat.  Their  short  bills  can  open  surprisingly  wide,  allowing  them  to  scoop  up 
bugs  as  big  as  dragonflies  and  keep  flying  after  more. 

FREQUENT  FLIERS 

Just  don’t  expect  swallows  to  sit  still  long.  They  fly  wherever  ' ' - 

they  can  find  their  insect  prey.  Depending  on  the  species,  swallows 

may  hunt  high  above  the  treetops  or  low  over  fields  or  water.  They  also  drink 

and  bathe  on  the  wing,  dipping  their  bills  in  a pond  or  splashing  down  briefly  for  a cool 

bath.  For  a bit  of  summer  fun,  a pair  of  tree  swallows  will  play  an  aerial  game  of  catch 


Barn 

swallows  V 
hunting 


PURPLE  MARTIN 


CLIFF  SWALLOW 


NORTHERN 
ROUGH-WINCED 
SWALLOW  /%. 


TREE  SWALLOW 
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How  can  you  tell  which  swallow  is  which?  Six  species 
live  in  North  Carolina.  Sometimes,  they  perch  in 
mixed  flocks  on  telephone  wires  as  if  posing  for  a 
family  portrait.  Only  one  of  our  state's  birds,  the 
barn  swallow,  has  a deeply  forked,  or“swallow”tail. 
Side-by-side,  size  differences  are  easy  to  spot.  Glossy, 
Cblue-black  purple  martins  are  the  biggest  swallows 
in  North  America,  and  brown-backed  bank  swallows 
are  our  smallest.  To  tell  cliff  and  rough-winged  swal- 
lows apart,  compare  markings  on  their  throats  and 
bellies.  And  to  recognize  a tree  swallow,  look  for  rays 
of  sunshine  gleaming  off  its  blue-green  back. 


BARN  SWALLOW 


WORKING  VACATION 

, swallows  are  among  the  first  birds  to  head  north 
again  each  spring.  Their  faithful  return  is  celebrated  as  a 
sign  that  winter’s  hardships  are  ending.  But  the  birds  don’t 
spend  their  North  American  surpmer  relaxing.  They  must 
to  raise  young  while  they  can  find  swarms  of  insects 
to  feed  them.  " o 

Ornithologists  group  swallows  according  to  how  they 
build  their  nests.  Bank  swallows  look  for  steep  riverbanks, 
then  dig  burrows  by  pecking  with  their  bills  and  kicking 
sand  out  with  their  feet.  A 5-inch-long  bird  can  excavate  a 

o 

burrow  3 feet  long!  Because  bank  swallows  nest 
together,  a colony  may  turn  a sandbank  into  Swiss  cheese 
by  digging  10  to  2,000  burrows  for  nests. 

Other  swallows  nest  in  hollow  trees  and  old  woodpecker 
holes.  But  as  more  and  more  old  trees  have  been  chopped 
down',  competition  .for  natural  holes  has  grown  fierce.  Tree 
swallow  pairs  have  learned  to  use  nest  boxes,  often  set  out 
for  bluebirds,  to  build  grass -and- twig  nests  lined  with 
white  feathers. 

Purple  martins  nest  in  apartment-^tyle  boxes  put  up 
just  for  them.  American  Indians  long  ago  hung  gourds  near 
their  houses  to  attract  groups  of  martins,  perhaps  because 
the  large  swallows  can  drive  away  crows  and  hawks.  Today, 
people  like  living  pear  martins  for  their  flashing  color, 
cheerful  cMlls  and  lively  flight — and  for  gobbling  bugs 
like  kids  eat  popcorn  at  a ball  game.  And  martins  have 
adapted  so  well  to  living  near  humans  .that,  on  the  East 
Coast,  they  ignore  natural  cavities  in  favor  of  huPian- 
made  boxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  swallow  nests  are  built  out 
of  mud.  A cliff  or  barn  swallow  makes  trip  after  trip  to  mud 
puddles,  leaving  hundreds  of  beak  tracks  in  the  muck.  Each 
bird  plasters  mudballs  like  adobe  bricks  onto  a ledge  or 
wall.  Cliff  swallows  can  pack  thousands  of  their  jug-shaped 
nests  together  against  a rock  face  or  under  a bridge.  Small 
colonies  of  barn  swall&ws  build  open  cup  nests  in  barns, 
on  porches,  and  under  bridges  and  building  eaves.  Though 
cliff  and  barn  swallows  once  nested  on  cliffs  and  ih  caves, 
many  now  prefer  human-built  structures.,  Human  activity 
has  harmed  many  wildlife  species,  but  buildings  have 
created  new  nesting  habitat  for  these  swallows.  Barn 
swallows,  especially,  thrive  around  people,  living  in  towns 
and  cities  as  well  as  farmland  open  country.  The  world’s 
most  widespread  swallow,  the  barn  swallow’s 
populations  are  still  growing. 


• -;<6: 
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ENDLESS  SUMMER 

As  soon  as  their  young  are  on  their  own,  swallows  leave 
their  nests  behind.  Many  gather  in  flocks  so  vast  their 
movements  appear  on  weather  radar.  In  Mann’s  Harbor, 
100,000  purple  martins  roost  under  the  Umstead  Memorial 
Bridge  on  August  nights,  then  spread  out  each  morning 
to  hunt  insects  over  acres  of  farm  fields  and  coastal  wet- 
lands. The  sunset  spectacle  of  returning  birds  is  unforget- 
table. By  mid-September,  the  flocks  depart  one  final  time 
for  South  America.  But  they’ll  return  next  year,  when 
summer  heads  north  again. 


Get  Outside 

Follow  some  swallows.  Purple  martins  and  their 
kin  fly  too  fast  for  you  to  chase  them.  But  if  you  go 
where  insects  go,  you  can  follow  the  birds  with  your 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Secrets  of  the  Nest:  The  Family  Life  of  North  American  Birds”  by  Joan 

Dunning,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1994. 

■ “Lives  of  North  American  Birds”  by  Kenn  Kaufmann, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  1996. 

■ “Swallows  in  the  Birdhouse”  by  Stephen  Swineburne, 

Millbrook  Press,  1996. 

■ “Enjoying  Purple  Martins  More”  by  Richard  Wolinski,  Bird  Watcher  s 

Digest  Press,  1994. 


Purple  martins  at  their 
gourd  nest  colony 


eyes.  Try  waiting  for  dusk  on  a farm  held,  lake  pier 
or  a footbridge  over  open  water.  You  may  see  them 
swooping  and  gliding  after  their  dinner.  Check  any 
overhead  wires  for  perching  birds,  and  if  you  see 
birds  fly  again  and  again  into  a barn  or  under  a 
bridge,  listen  for  noisy  chirping.  You  may  have 
found  a nest  colony.  You  can  also  try  attracting 
swallows  to  your  backyard  by  putting  up  bluebird 
boxes  for  tree  swallows,  ledges  near  the  roof  of  a 
shed  for  barn  swallows,  or  a set  of  gourds  for  a pur- 
ple martin  colony.  Even  if  you  don’t  have  space  for 
a purple  martin  house,  you  can  grow  the  gourds 
they  like  to  nest  in  and  donate  them  to  help  a local 
landlord  expand  his  bird  condo.  Don’t  forget  to 
contribute  your  observations  to  online  science  pro- 
jects like  Journey  North  and  Project  Martin  Watch 
of  the  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Association. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ Journey  North  Signs  of  Spring,  an  online  project  studying  global  migration 
and  seasonal  change,  asks  K-12  participants  to  record  observations  of 
plants  and  wildlife  including  barn  swallows. 

www.  learner,  org  /j  north  / swallow/  index . html 

■ The  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Association  collects  data  from  purple 
martin  landlords  on  nesting  success  at  martin  colonies  around  the  country. 
www.purplemartin.org/pmw/ 

■ Coastal  Carolina  Purple  Martin  Society  is  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
100,000  martins  that  roost  from  June  to  September  on  the  William  B. 
Umstead  Bridge  near  Manns  Harbor.  Thousands  of  birds  are  killed 
every  year  by  collisions  with  cars  driving  over  the  bridge. 
www.purplemartinroost.com 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Make  A Cliff  Swallow  Mobile 

1)  Copy  swallow  design.  Make  3 or  more  for  a mobile.  2)  Cut  out  the  designs. 


Bodies: 

1)  Fold  up  along  ---  lines. 

2)  Gently  roll  body  up,  overlapping  tail. 

3)  Glue  tail  together,  then  pinch  and 
glue  tip  shut. 

4)  Overlap  and  glue  head  together. 
Wings: 

5)  Staple  long  thread  to  X on  back. 

6)  Slip  and  glue  neck  under  head. 

7)  Glue  both  wings  in  place. 

8)  Suspend  swallows  by  threads. 


i n is  activity  may  ve  aowmoaaea  at  www.ncwuanje.org, 
the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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Commercial,  Recreational  Saltwater  Landings  Down  in  2007 


The  amount  of  seafood  commercial  fisher- 
men brought  to  the  docks  in  North 
Carolina  dropped  for  the  fifth  straight  year 
in  2007,  but  the  dockside  value  of  the  catch 
increased  from  the  previous  year. 

Commercial  fishermen  landed  62.9  million 
pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  2007,  an  8. 5 
percent  drop  from  2006,  according  to  harvest 
data  collected  by  the  N.C.  Trip  Ticket 
Program.  The  total  dockside  value  of  the  har- 
vest was  estimated  at  $82.3  million,  which 
was  $12.2  million  more  than  in  2006. 

Total  recreational  landings  by  pounds 
decreased  by  7.3  percent  from  2006  to 
23,052,903  pounds,  and  the  number  of  fish 
caught  and  kept  increased  from  12  million  in 
2006  to  14.7  million  in  2007. 

Top  recreational  species  harvested  were 
dolphinfish,  5.5  million  pounds;  yellowfin 
tuna,  3.3  million  pounds;  king  mackerel,  2 
million  pounds;  bluehsh,  1.5  million  pounds; 
and  spot,  1 .4  million  pounds. 

The  increased  value  of  the  smaller  com- 
mercial harvest  could  indicate  that  higher  fuel 
prices  are  forcing  fishermen  to  target  the  high- 
dollar  catches.  “In  some  instances,  the 
declines  that  we  have  seen  from  2006  to  2007 
may  be  closely  related  to  coastwide  quotas  and 


TOP  FIVE  COMMERCIAL  CATCHES 

Species 

Pounds 

Blue  crabs 

20,557,919 

Shrimp 

9,548,371 

Croaker 

7,301,295 

Summer  flounder 

2,670,221 

Bluefish 

2,330,996 

TOP  FIVE  RECREATIONAL  LANDINGS 


Species 
Dolphinfish 
Yellowfin  tuna 
King  mackerel 
Bluefish 
Spot 


Pounds 

5,520,400 

3,252,714 

1,970,617 

1,450,837 

1,365,868 


other  regulations,”  said  Louis  Daniel,  director 
of  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries. 

Bluefish,  summer  flounder,  snowy  grouper, 
river  herring,  sharks  and  spiny  dogfish  are 
examples  of  species  where  regulations  are  sig- 
nificant enough  to  affect  landings,  Daniel  said. 

“Declines  are  also  apparent  in  some  of  the 
higher  volume,  often  lower  valued  fisheries, 
like  croaker  and  spot,”  Daniel  said.  “That  may 
be  a result  of  high  fuel  costs  or  a shift  in 
fishing  effort.” 

High-value  seafood,  such  as  sea  scallops, 
vermillion  snapper,  triggerfish,  wahoo,  red 
grouper  and  sea  mullet  showed  significant 
increased  landings.  The  declines  in  croaker 
and  spot  landings  could  also  indicate  a prob- 
lem with  the  resources,  Daniel  said. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  stock 
assessment,  croaker  are  not  overfished  in  the 
Mid- Atlantic  region  (north  of  Hatteras),  but 
the  stock  status  for  croaker  in  the  South 
Atlantic  (south  of  Hatteras)  is  unknown. 

Hard  crabs  remained  the  top  commercial 
seafood  harvest  in  North  Carolina  by  weight 
and  value.  Fishermen  landed  20. 5 million 


pounds  of  crabs  in  2007  worth  $18.1 
million.  But  that  was  still  16  percent  below 
2006  levels  and  35  percent  lower  than  the 
previous  five-year  average. 

Landings  of  other  top  commercial  species 
declined,  as  well.  Atlantic  croaker  landings 
were  at  7. 3 million  pounds,  down  30  per- 
cent from  2006  and  38  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious five-year  average.  Summer  flounder 
landings  were  2.6  million  pounds,  down  33 
percent  from  2006  and  35  percent  from  the 
previous  five-year  average.  Bluefish  landings 
were  2.3  million  pounds,  down  16  percent 
from  2006  and  23  percent  from  the  previous 
five-year  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  harvests  of  shrimp 
were  at  9.5  million  pounds,  up  66  percent 
from  2006  and  64  percent  from  the  previous 
five-year  average.  White  shrimp  harvests 
almost  doubled  those  of  2006,  and  warmer 
winter  waters  farther  north  contributed  to  the 
highest  catch  of  white  shrimp  from  Pamlico 
Sound  since  1999. 

A complete  list  of  2007  landings  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries’  Web  site  at  www.ncfisheries.net. 
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Don't  Feed  the  Bears 


With  the  number  of  bears — and  people  — increasing  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
is  warning  people  not  to  feed  animals,  either  purposely  or  inadver- 
tently, that  wander  into  residential  areas. 

While  black  bears  are  rarely  aggressive  toward  people,  they  can 
become  bold  when  they  are  used  to  feeding  on  human-provided  foods 
such  as  garbage  and  bird  seed. 

"Feeding  a bear  rewards  it  for  coming  in  close  proximity  to  you  and 
your  home,”  said  Michael  Juhan,  a commission  biologist.  “When  the 
food  becomes  unavailable,  the  bear  may  resort  to  damaging  items 
around  your  property  in  search  of  it.  In  addition,  bears  feeding  on 
unnatural  food  sources  around  your  home  may  cause  them  to  lose 
their  fear  of  humans  and  approach  them  — a situation  that  rarely  ends 
well  for  the  bear  and  could  have  potential  safety  issues  for  humans 
as  well.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Wildlife  Commission  employees  will 
not  trap  and  relocate  bears  who  are  a nuisance  for  homeowners  and 
residents,  because  this  would  simply  move  the  problem,  rather  than 
solve  it.  The  solution  is  to  modify  your  habits,  such  as  how  you  feed 
your  pets  or  where  you  store  your  garbage,  before  a problem  begins. 
If  a bear  appears  in  the  neighborhood,  immediately  remove  all  unnat- 
ural food  sources  so  the  bear  will  be  encouraged  to  move  on.  These 
solutions  are  much  better  for  the  neighborhood  and  for  the  bears. 


Over  the  past  decade,  the  commission 
lias  received  a 70  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  complaints  of  human-bear  con- 
flicts in  western  North  Carolina,  including 
bears  rummaging  through  trash  cans,  tear- 
ing down  bird  feeders,  peering  in  doors 
and  windows  and  frightening  homeowners. 

However,  many  of  the  incidents,  most  of 
which  occur  in  the  spring  and  summer,  can  be 
resolved  if  residents  take  just  a few  simple  steps: 

•Secure  bags  of  trash  inside  cans  stored  in  a garage,  basement  or  other 
secure  area,  and  place  outside  as  late  as  possible  on  trash  pick-up  days  — 
not  the  night  before. 

•Purchase  bear-proof  garbage  cans,  or  bear-proof  your  existing  garbage 
container  by  outfitting  it  with  a secure  latching  system. 

"Discontinue  feeding  wild  birds  during  spring  and  summer,  even  with 
feeders  advertised  as  “bear  proof.”  Bears  can  still  be  attracted  to  seed  that 
spills  on  the  ground. 

•Do  not  "free-feed"  pets  outdoors.  If  you  must  feed  pets  outdoors,  make 
sure  all  food  is  consumed. 

•Clean  all  food  and  grease  from  barbecue  grills  after  each  use.  Bears  are 
attracted  to  the  food  odors  and  may  investigate. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  this  season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Crow:  Season  runs  through 
Feb.  28,  2009. 


Can  Metals  Repel  Sharks  from  Fishing  Gear? 


| There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for 
groundhog,  coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria, 
except  that  nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck 
County  during  open  seasons  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  There  is  an  open  season  for  taking 
beaver  with  firearms  during  any  other  open 
season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  2008-2009  North  Carolina  Inland 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest 
for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


Sharks  in  captivity  avoid  metals  that  react 
with  seawater  to  produce  an  electric  held, 
a behavior  that  may  help  fisheries  biologists 
develop  a strategy  to  reduce  the  bycatch  of 
sharks  in  longline  gear.  Shark  bycatch  is  an 
increasing  priority  worldwide  given  dimin- 
ished populations  of  many  shark  species,  and 
because  sharks  compete  with  target  species 
for  baited  lines,  reducing  fishing  efficiency  and 
increasing  operating  costs. 

A recent  study  by  NOAA  scientists  and 
colleagues  on  captive  juvenile  sandbar  sharks 
showed  the  presence  of  an  electropositive 
alloy,  in  this  case  palladium  neodymium, 
clearly  altered  the  swimming  patterns  of  indi- 
vidual animals  and  temporarily  deterred  feed- 
ing in  groups  of  sharks.  Rare  earth  metals 
have  previously  been  reported  to  deter  spiny 
dogfish  from  attacking  bait  due  to  interactions 
with  the  shark’s  electroreceptive  system, 
which  detects  weak  electric  fields  including 
those  generated  by  their  prey.  Electric  fields 
generated  by  electropositive  alloys  are 
believed  to  deter  or  repel  sharks  by  overload- 
ing their  sensory  systems. 


An  estimated  11  to  13  million  sharks  are 
caught  worldwide  as  bycatch  each  year,  some- 
times more  than  the  targeted  fish  species. 
Sharks,  part  of  the  taxonomic  group  known 
as  elasmobranchs  which  also  includes  skates 
and  rays,  generally  have  slow  growth  and 
reproductive  rates  and  late  sexual  maturity. 
These  factors  result  in  slow  recovery  of  shark 
populations  or  an  inability  of  populations  to 
support  high  rates  of  fishing  mortality.  There 
is  concern  among  scientists  and  fishery 
resource  managers  that  severe  reductions  in 
elasmobranch  populations  could  restructure 
marine  ecosystems. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  July  5 

Check  out  the  annual  Coon  Dog  Day 
in  Saluda.  Festival  begins  at  7 a.m.; 
contests  and  judging  for  dogs  start  at 
1 p.m.  at  Saluda  Elementary  School. 
Call  (828)  749-2581. 

Visit  www.saluda.com 
Saturday,  July  19 

Watch  an  exhibition  of  fish  grabbling 
— or  jump  in  and  try  it  yourself — on 
the  Broad  River  near  Boiling  Springs. 
Visit  www.broadrivergreenway.com 

Saturday,  July  26 

Learn  about  boats  and  boat-building 
at  the  Wooden  Boat  Festival  at  Cape 
Fear  Community  College  in 
Wilmington.  The  event  will  feature 
more  than  50  boats  of  various  sizes. 
Contact  (910)  362-7175. 

Visit  http://cfcc.edu/news/stories/ 
boatfest/  boatfest.htm 

Saturday,  August  2 

Get  involved  in  fly-fishing  at  the 
Beyond  BOW  Fly-Fishing  Experience 
at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education.  Women  ages  18  and  older 
may  sign  up  for  the  event.  The  fee  is 
$40.  Entry  deadline  is  July  21. 
Activities  include  stream  ecology, 
knot-tying,  fly-tying  and  casting. 
Contact  BB  Gillen  at  (919)  707-0172. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 


Get  the  Newest  N.C.  Waterfowl  Print 


Signed  and  numbered  prints  of  North 
Carolina’s  2008  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Stamp  and  Print,  “Surf  Scoters  over  the  Atlantic” 
by  Minnesota  artist  Scot  Storm,  are  now  avail- 
able from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. Prints,  along  with  mint  stamps,  are  $145 
each;  stamps  alone  are  $10  each.  To  purchase  a 
print  and  mint  stamp,  call  toll-free  1-866-945- 
3746  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 

The  portrait,  which  depicts  a trio  of  surf 
scoters  flying  low  along  the  crest  of  ocean  waves, 
was  unveiled  at  the  13th  Annual  East  Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival  and  the  N.C.  Decoy 
Carving  Championships  at  the  Washington  Civic  Center  in  Beaufort  County  in  February. 

Storm  was  one  of  more  than  50  wildlife  artists  from  around  the  world  to  submit  entries  for 
the  first  annual  State  of  North  Carolina  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  Competition.  The 
competition  was  a joint  venture  between  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the 
East  Carolina  Wildfowl  Guild. 

The  N.C.  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  and  Print  program,  established  in  1983,  generates 
revenue  for  waterfowl  conservation  in  the  state,  including  acquiring  and  improving  habitat. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stamps  and  prints  are  designated  for  the  commission’s  Waterfowl 
Fund,  which  has  raised  more  than  $4.3  million  since  its  inception. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Groups  Warn  of  Climate  Threats 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  joined 
by  eight  of  the  nation’s  leading  hunting 
and  fishing  organizations,  has  released  a 
report  detailing  the  predicted  impacts  of  cli- 
mate change  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  the  future  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report,  “Seasons’  End:  Global 
Warming’s  Threat  to  Hunting  and  Fishing,” 
was  compiled  and  edited  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  based  on  analysis  done 
by  Ducks  Unlimited,  Trout  Unlimited, 
BASS  / ESPN,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies,  Coastal  Conservation  Association, 
American  Sportfishing  Association  and 
Pheasants  Forever. 

The  group  also  announced  a new  Web  site, 
www.seasonsend.org,  which  will  provide 
updated  information  on  the  impacts  of  cli- 
mate change  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  what  can 
be  done  to  address  this  challenge. 

The  new  study  finds  that  climate  change  is 
expected  to  have  profound  impacts  on  a broad 
range  of  fish  and  wildlife  species,  with  the 
potential  of  dramatically  affecting  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  future.  Among  the  find- 
ings in  the  report: 

Waterfowl 

• The  prairie  pothole  region  could  lose  up  to 


90  percent  of  its  wetlands,  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  continent’s  breeding  ducks  by  as 
much  as  69  percent. 

• Sea-level  rise  along  the  Atlantic  coast  could  | 

destroy  45  percent  of  the  habitat  that  supports  | 
canvasbacks,  redheads  and  pintails.  j 

Freshwater  Fish 

• Nationally,  up  to  42  percent  of  trout  and 
salmon  habitat  will  be  lost  before  the  year 
2100,  with  the  South,  Southwest  and  North-  i 
east  experiencing  especially  severe  reductions,  j 

• In  regions  most  affected  by  global  warming,  j 
trout  and  salmon  populations  will  be  slashed  ; 
by  50  percent  or  more.  Many  trout  species 
already  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  will 
become  increasingly  vulnerable  to  extinction,  j 
Upland  Birds 

• In  the  Deep  South,  summertime  drought 
and  high  temperatures  will  shrink  bobwhite 
quail  populations  by  disrupting  breeding 
cycles  and  reducing  availability  of  the  insects 
that  hens  and  chicks  eat.  Hot,  dry  conditions  1 
will  also  stunt  the  growth  of  vegetative  cover,  \\ 
leaving  broods  vulnerable  to  predators. 
Saltwater  Fish 

• A moderate  increase  in  water  temperature 
could  change  distribution,  growth  rates  and 
recruitment  success  to  some  species  benefit.  ; 
Among  others,  large  population  declines  and 
local  extinctions  may  occur. 


■ 


nature's  ways 


How  Do  Dolphins 
In  Murky  Water? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


DOLPHINS  ARE  AGILE,  ADEPT  PREDATORS  of  fish.  They  can 
hunt  night  or  day,  in  clear  water  or  cloudy.  Dolphins  locate  their  prey 
(and.  other  things)  with  an  exquisite  echolocation  system. 


The  profile  of  a dolphin’s  head  looks  nothing  like  the 
long,  slim,  golf-tee-shaped  skull.  This  is  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  melon  — a large,  fatty  structure 
essential  to  the  animal’s  sound  location  system. 


The  clicking  sounds  the  dolphin  uses  to 
locate  things  are  produced  by  membranes 
in  the  nasal  passages  of  the  animal,  rather 
than  its  vocal  cords.  The  air  used  to  produce 
the  sounds  is  recycled  through  a complex 
of  air  sacs,  so  the  dolphin  loses  none.  The 
dished  shape  of  the  animal's  “forehead” 
helps  reflect  the  sounds  forward. 


melon 


The  melon  is  not  just  a puddle  of  fat — its 
structure  and  composition  varies  in  different 
regions.  This  variation  helps  focus  the  clicks 
coming  from  the  nasal  passages  into  a fairly 
tight  “beam’’ of  sound,  aimed  directly  ahead 
of  the  dolphin. 


imzwvrxyv 


The  returning  echoes  are  captured  not  by  the 
dolphin’s  external  ears  but  rather  by  its  lower 
jaw,  which  conducts  the  sounds  to  the  middle 
and  inner  ear.  Dolphins’ echolocation  is  extra- 
ordinarily precise  — they  can  even  distinguish 
fish  they  like  from  those  they  don't!  ^ 


The  dolphin’s  beam  is  aimed  in  the  direction  it’s  swimming,  and 
bounces  off  anything  that  it  hits.  Water  transmits  sound  much 
more  efficiently  and  more  than  four  times  faster  than  air. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


The  Gift 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


For  all  its  ups  and  downs,  life  sometimes  has  a 
certain  symmetry,  not  unlike  an  O.  Henry  short 


story  with  its  surprising  twist  at  the  end.  That  is  how 
an  act  of  unselfish  generosity  recently  closed  a similar 
circle  in  an  unexpected  way.  It  is  not  fiction,  however, 

nor  is  it  short  since  it 
evolves  over  a period  of 
some  40  years.  1 am  still 
a bit  stunned  by  how  it 
has  worked  out. 

1 was  a young  begin- 
ner to  fly-fishing  when 
1 was  first  invited  to 
join  A.  J.  Johnson  at  his 
cabin  in  Edgemont  in 
1967  for  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season.  That’s 
where  I met  Johnson’s 
son  Alvin  and  their 
other  friends,  including 
A.  J.’s  fishing  compan- 
ion Dr.  E.  Reid  Bahnson. 
We  all  continued  fish- 
ing those  remote  wild 


“Nature  needs 
nothingfro  m 
us,  except  to 
be  left  alone.’’ 


trout  streams,  developing  lifelong  bonds. 

In  the  early  1970s,  I told  A.  J.  that  1 was  looking 
for  a small  piece  of  property  where  I might  someday 
build  my  own  cabin,  preferably  beside  a stream.  Well, 
it  so  happens  I’ve  been  thinking  of  selling  a little  tract 
I own  near  here,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  what  you  really 
want,  but  it’s  probably  all  you  can  afford.  There  is 
a tiny  stream  on  it  that  holds  a few  trout,  but  it  s 
alongside  a road.” 

We  went  to  look  at  it.  I could  step  across  the  stream 
in  many  places,  and  the  land  was  mostly  steep,  wooded 
hillside,  but  A.  J.  generously  offered  the  six-acre  plot  at 
a price  he  thought  I could  handle.  When  Reid  offered 
to  buy  half,  we  closed  the  deal.  Our  plan  was  to  look 
after  it  together  and  perhaps  one  day  build  a cabin.  We 
also  agreed  that  if  either  of  us  should  decide  to  sell,  we  d 
give  the  other  the  first  opportunity. 

That  could  have  been  the  end  of  the  story.  Reid  and 
1 soon  realized  that  poaching  was  not  our  only  problem. 
Because  the  area  was  remote,  cabins  nearby  were  rou- 
tinely vandalized  — one  was  even  burned,  most  likely 
by  burglars  disappointed  that  it  held  nothing  of  value. 
Reid  and  I occasionally  enjoyed  fishing  the  stream  and 
catching  the  small  wild  trout  that  escaped  the  relentless 
poachers,  but  we  abandoned  plans  for  a cabin.  Besides, 
A.  J.  still  wanted  us  to  gather  with  him  at  his  place. 


Years  passed.  A.J.  died  in  1993,  and  Reid  died  nine 
years  later.  1 continued  to  fish  our  little  creek  occasion- 
ally, but  1 had  long  since  realized  that  nature  needs 
nothing  from  us,  except  to  be  left  alone. 

1 knew  that  Reid’s  son  had  likely  inherited  his 
share.  Years  earlier  when  Reid  Jr.  had  been  in  college, 
he  and  his  buddy  Roger  Guildersleeve  had  fished  with 
us,  and  I recalled  that  the  two  of  them  had  run  up  the 
near  vertical  Yellowbuck  trail  from  Harper  Creek  in 
an  astonishing  11  minutes — it  had  taken  me  32  min- 
utes. But  Reid  Jr.  had  long  since  moved  to  Girdwood, 
Alaska,  to  ski  on  avalanche  patrol,  and  I hadn’t  seen 
him  in  over  30  years. 

This  past  summer,  there  was  a message  from  Reid 
Jr.  on  my  phone.  “I  haven’t  seen  you  in  a long  time,  he 
said.  “I  guess  you  know  Dad  left  me  his  stream  pro- 
perty, and  I’d  like  to  talk  with  you  about  it.” 

When  I called  him  back,  we  had  a pleasant  con- 
versation remembering  old  times  and  catching  up  with 
our  lives.  “When  I came  down  for  Mom  s funeral  a few 
years  ago,  1 saw  that  the  stream  was  the  same  as  always,” 
Reid  Jr.  added.  “But  I doubt  I will  move  back,  or  ever 
fish  it  again.  I know  .you  and  Dad  had  an  agreement  if 
it  were  ever  sold,  and  I’d  like  to  honor  that. 

“Well,  it’s  nice  of  you  to  give  me  that  chance,”  I said, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  only  fair  for  him  to  want  at 
least  as  much  as  we  originally  paid  for  it.  “Do  you 
have  a figure  in  mind?” 

“How  about  $2.98,”  he  said.  “And  you  pay  any  fees 
to  register  the  deed.” 

“You  can’t  be  serious,”  I said,  shocked. 

He  was  serious.  “I  can’t  do  that,  Reid,”  I said.  Let  s 
set  a fair  price,  and  if  I can’t  afford  it,  I’ll  help  you  find 
someone  to  buy  it.”, 

“Okay,  $500,  and  that’s  my  final  offer,”  he  said, 
laughing.  “I  want  you  to  have  it.  Dad  would,  too. 

The  week  after  opening  day  this  past  spring,  I 
drove  to  Newland  to  register  the  deed.  Then  I drove 
back  down  the  winding  12-mile  single -lane  gravel 
logging  road  deep  into  the  valley  without  meeting  a 
single  vehicle. 

I pulled  into  the  woods  alongside  the  creek.  It 
was  quiet  except  for  the  chuckle  of  running  water.  I 
stepped  across  the  creek  and  walked  alongside.  A 
4-inch  rainbow  trout  hung  in  a transparent  tongue 

of  current.  Up  the  hill,  the  trees  were  lime  green  in 
spring  buds,  and  wild  flowers  were  everywhere.  I sat 
in  the  silent  woods  above  the  creek  watching  the  time- 
less flow,  and  thinking  of  old  friends  who  seemed  to 
be  very  near. 
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Gilts  & Gear 

www.ncwildlife.org  • 1-866-^VILDSHOP 


WildStock  Gift  Baskets 

WildStock-labeled  products  benefit  wildlife  diversity  in  North  Carolina.  What  is  wildlife  diversity?  It  is 
the  conservation,  management  and  promotion  of  wildlife  and  its  habitats,  including  animals  without  an 
open  season,  for  the  continued  health  of  the  state's  natural  resources  and  their  sustainable  use.  Activities 
supported  by  public  donations  include  species  surveys  and  research,  habitat  management  and  enhance- 
ment, and  public  information.  Species  benefiting  include  peregrine  falcons,  bald  eagles,  bog  turtles,  bats, 
salamanders,  Northern  flying  squirrels,  and  rare  native  fish  and  mollusks.  Gift  a friend,  gift  wildlife. 


3RTH  CAROLINA! 
NONGAME  & 
ENDANGERED 

WILDLIFE 


WildStock 


2%  of  your  purchase  price  donated  to 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Wildlife  Diversity  programs. 


Eagle  Gift  Basket 

Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  3 lb. 
Original  Carolina  Treet  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe’s  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Mixed  Nuts,  10  oz. 

Goodness  Grade  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 
Peanut  Roaster  Colossal  Cashews,  10  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (Ol'Time),  1 oz. 

Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Eagle  plush  toy 

$69.95  Product  code:  DIR10248 


Owl  Gift  Basket 

Peanut  Roaster  Chocolate  Covered  Peanuts,  12  oz. 

Goodness  Grade  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 

Forge  Mountain  Carolina  Peach  Preserves,  Vz  pint 
Forge  Mountain  Wild  Strawberry  Jam,  pint 
Forge  Mountain  Boysenberry  Jelly,  Vz  pint 

Immaculate  Baking  Co.  Chocobi llys  Chocolate  Chunk  Cookies,  7 oz. 
Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (Ol’Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Peanut  Scoop 
Owl  plush  toy 

$59.95  Product  code:  DIR10249 


Chipmunk  Gift  Basket 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  2 lb. 
Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe’s  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (Ol’Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  water,  one  10  oz.  bottle 
Peanut  Scoop 
Chipmunk  plush  toy 
$49.95  Product  code:  DIR10247 
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Gifts  &G 


www.ncwilc 


Beautiful  photography  by  Peter  Doran  features  scenes  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Lower  Cape 
rear  Region.  Nine  postcards  measuring  5"x  7”are  suitable  for  framing,  giving  as  a gift,  or  sending  to 
amily  and  friends.  $8.95 


tyartk 


Book  Light 

Read  late  into  the  night  or  while  traveling  with 
a compact  book  light.  Ours  features  the  NC 
Wildlife  exclusive  design  and  a bookmark  clip. 

The  light  folds  for  compact 
storage  and  unfolds  with 
the  touch  of  a switch. 
Includes  three  batteries 
nd  a gift  box.  $7 

Product  Code:  DIR10095 


Product  code:  DIR10169 


Tote  Bag 

This  roomy  cotton  twill  tote  with 
webbed  handles  is  ready  for  the 
beach  or  market.  Two  large  front 
pockets  with  Velcro  make  organizing 
easy.  Perfectly  sized,  it  measures 
16.25"  w x 11.75"h  x 5"d. 

ON  SALE  NOW!  $11.50  WAS  $14 
Product  Code:  DIR10072 


Coastal  Carolina  Playing  Cards 


Kim  Mosher 


Outer  Banks  artist  Kim  Mosher’s  bright,  8"  x 10"  ceramic  tiles,  framed 
in  lightweight  coquina  foam.  13"  x 15"  overall.  $59.95 

A.  SPECKLED  TROUT  ATTACK  Product  Code:  DIR10124 

B. CLOWN  TRICCERFISH  Product  Code:  DIR10125 


Set  of  54  different  playing  cards  featuring  The  Outer 
Banks,  Beaufort,  Morehead  City,  Emerald  Isle,  The  Cape 
Fear  Region,  Topsail  Island,  Wrightsville  Beach,  Pleasure 
Island,  Southport,  Bald  Head  Island,  Holden  Beach  and 
Sunset  Beach  on  the  front  (playing)  side.  Back  side  is 
decorated  with  a sea  turtle  and  seashell  design.  $7.00 
Product  code:  DIR10166 


E.  Keyfob 


Two  section  pull-apart  keychain  allows  easy  removal 
of  keys  and  store  reward  cards,  and  quick  release  from 
belt  loop  or  purse  strap.  Ours 
features  the  exclusive  NC 
Wildlife  design.  $4 
Product  Code:  DIR10093 
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Buck  Caps 


Native  wildlife  scene  embroidered  on 
unstructured  cotton.  Precurved  bill,  brass 
eyelets,  strap  back  with  buckle.  $18 

M.  KHAKI/CHARCOAL  Product  code:  12206 

N.  STONE  Product  code:  12207 

O.  BLACK  Product  code:  12208 


Wild  Ones  Caps 

Wild  Ones  caps  feature  an  intricately  embroidered 
wildlife  scene  on  the  side  and  NC  Wildlife  tone- 
on-tone  embroidery  on  the  front.  100%  brushed 
chino  fabric  with  embossed  leather  back  patch 
and  adjustable  Velcro  back.  $20 

A.  TROUT  Product  code:  DIR10111 

B.  LAB  Product  code:  DIR10112 

C.  BUCK  Product  code:  DIR10113 

D.  BASS  Product  code:  DIR10115 

E.  MALLARD  Product  code:  DIR10114 

F.  WILD  TURKEY  Product  code:  DIR10204 


NC  Wildlife  Caps 


Our  top  seller.  Classic  Wildlife  script  under 
trophy  buck.  Adjustable  strap  with  buckle.  $17 

J.  CAMO/SUEDE  Product  code:  12228 

K. CAMO  Product  code:  12229 

L.  ORANCE/BROWN  Product  Code:  12230 


Ripped  Caps 

Already  broken  in  and  ready  to 
wear.  Material  has  been  ripped, 
exposing  the  camouflage  pattern 
underneath.  These  structured  six  panel 
garment-washed  caps  are  100%  cotton  twill 
and  feature  a cloth  back  strap  with  buckle 
and  tuck-in.  $13.50 

G.  COLD  Product  code:  DIR10190 

H.  KHAKI  Product  code:  DIR10191 

I.  BLACK  Product  code:  DIR10192 
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Our  whimsical  bass  design  by  Kim  Mosher  is  featured  on  the  back  of 
a 100%  cotton  T-shirt  with  double-needle  stitching  throughout.  The 
:ront  pocket  says  it  all  — "Get  Hooked.”  $14 


Apparef^jj 

www.ncwilchife.org  • 1-866-WILDSHOP 


"Get  Hooked"  Youth  Tee 


JME  GREEN  Product  code:  DIR10200  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXXL 
SKY  BLUE  Product  code:  DIR10201  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL,  XXXL 


Here  our  whimsical  bass  design  by  Kim  Mosher  is  printed  on  the  front 
of  a preshrunk  100%  cotton  Hanes  heavyweight  T-shirt.  The  combina- 
tion of  design,  comfort  and  quality  will  be  sure  to  hook  'em.  $12 


WHITE  Product  code:  DIR10013 


LIME  GREEN  Product  code:  DIR10193 


During  intense  workouts,  a compression  T-shirt  helps  your  muscles 
perform  at  their  best.  Uniquely  constructed  from  4-way  stretch  fabric, 
these  form-fitting  shirts  maintain  body  temperature  by  quickly  trans- 
porting moisture  away  from  the  skin  — for  less  muscle  fatigue.  Silk 
screened  design. 

-0NG-SLEEVED  TEE  $25.95  Product  code:  Dl R10208 
SHORT-SLEEVED  TEE  $24.95  Product  code:  DIR10209 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Trout  Fishing  Tee 

Adult  100%  cotton  combed  ringspun  jersey  with  short  raglan  hemmed 
sleeve  and  crew  neck.  The  tee  has  two  coordinating  trout  fishing 
designs  on  the  right  and  left  sleeve.  The  shirt  is  white  with  olive  green 
sleeves  and  NC  Wildlife  script  silk-screened  on  the  left  chest.  $20 

Product  code:  CES10004 
Sizes:  S,  M,L,  XL,  XXL 
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Charles  Harry  Whedbee  Bio 

Charles  Harry  Whedbee  was  a lifetime  resident 
of  Greenville,  North  Carolina.  He  earned  a law 
degree  in  1932  from  UNC,  Chapel  Hill  and 
served  as  Chief  District  Court  Judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District.  When  his  book  “Legends 
of  the  Outer  Banks”  was  published  in  1966,  it 
proved  so  popular  that  it  led  to  the  publication 
of  "The  Flaming  Ship  of  Ocracoke'in  1971, 
"Outer  Banks  Mysteries" in  1978, "Outer  Banks 
Tales  to  Remember”in  1985,  and  "Blackbeard's 
Cup'in  1989.  Judge  Whedbee  established 
himself  as  the  foremost  authority  on  North 
Carolina’s  coastal  folklore. 


LEGENDS 

OF  THE 

OUTER  BANKS 

AND  TAR  HEEL  TIDEWATER 


CHARLES  HARRY  WHEDBEE 


The  Flaming  Ship 
ofOcracohe 
&Other  Tales 
of  the  Outer  Banks 


Outer  Banks 
Mysteries 

ae 


itter  Banks  Tales 

To  Remember 


by  i hut  It  t Hurry  WhtiUtr 


Seaside  Stories 


j 

CHARLES  HARFY  WHEDBEE 


( 

} 
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Legends  of  the  Outer  Banks 

A portrait  of  the  people  who  pull  a living  out  of 
the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  $12.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10210  HARDCOVER,  165  PACES 

Flaming  Ship  of  Ocracoke  and 
Other  Tales  of  the  Outer  Banks 

A collection  of  colorful  legends  intrinsic  to  the 
charm  of  North  Carolina’s  historic  coast.  $13.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10211  HARDCOVER,  153  PACES 

Outer  Banks  Mysteries  and 
Seaside  Stories 

Read  about  beckoning  hands  seen  in  the  window 
of  an  Edenton  mansion,  the  pitiful  sobs  of  the 
Core  Point  ghosts,  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
the  Maco  lights,  and  more.  $12.95 
Product  Code:  12199  HARDCOVER,  133  PAGES 

Outer  Banks  Tales  to  Remember 

Discover  tales  of  Indians  and  trappers,  ghosts 
and  fire  birds,  sea  horses  and  sand  dollars, 
romance  and  heartache.  $13.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10149  HARDCOVER,  133  PACES 

Blackbeard's  Cup  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  Outer  Banks 

Why  does  the  stone  arch  in  New  Bern's  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery  drip  blood  on  passing  mourners? 
What  causes  the  sound  of  cannons  firing  off 
the  coast  of  Vandemere?  Discover  the  answers 
in  this  collection  of  mysteries.  $13.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10220  HARDCOVER,  175  PACES 


Wrightsville  Beach:  The  Luminous  Island 

Read  stories  of  Wrightsville’s  history  and  its  heart, 
fires,  hurricanes,  beach  trolleys  and  Big  Bands 
amid  a landscape  of  change.  $13.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10167  PAPERBACK,  256  PACES 


Nags  Headers 

Trace  the  history  of  Nags  Head  through  a blend 
of  oral  history,  narrative  and  photographs  from 
Nags  Head’s  oldest  families.  $16.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10148  PAPERBACK,  168  PACES 


\p/i  * 


The  Ca’e  Bankers  of  Harkers  Island 


Text  by  Carmine  frioS  Photos  by  Edwin  Martin 

Hope  for  a Good  Season 

Harkers  Island  natives  keep  alive  their  seafaring 
traditions,  facing  each  new  year  with  hope  for  a 
good  season.  $15.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10109  PAPERBACK,  119  PACES 


Topsail  Island  - Mayberry  By  The  Sea 

Stories  of  pirates,  hurricanes,  Spanish  treasure, 
a secret  rocket  program,  sea-turtles  and  a black 
bear  that  came  to  stroll  the  beach.  $12.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10058  PAPERBACK,  228  PAGES 
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>008-09  edition,  2 million  N.C.  acres.  $10 

product  code:  GLM  B PAPERBACK 


Inshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's 
Small  Boat  Fishing  Guide 

Where  to  go  and  how  to  catch  light-tackle 
game  fish.  $19.95 

Product  code:  Dl  R10172  PAPERBACK,  173  PACES 


Seashells  of  N.C. 


.earn  to  identify  the  shells  you  collect.  $12 
’roduct  Code:  12204  PAPERBACK,  132  PACES 


by  Peter  Meyer 


Blue  Crabs 

How  to  catch  'em,  cook 'em,  eat 'em.  $15.95 
Product  Code:  12193  PAPERBACK,  128  PACES 


FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 

FISHES  OF 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
UNITED  STATES 


BY  CHARLES  S.  MANOOCH,  III 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


Fisherman's  Guide:  Fishes  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States 


The  bible  of  fresh-  and  saltwater  angling. 
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A wonderful  thing  about  the  outdoors  is  its  availability  to  everyone.  Time  outside 
the  confines  of  four  walls  seems  to  be  good  for  what  ails  us.  Feeling  cooped  up? 


Just  step  outside  for  a while. 

Agencies  such  as  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  along  with  civic  and  private  groups 
statewide,  are  endeavoring  to  educate  kids  about 
how  much  fun  outdoor  activities  can  be.  Geoff 
Cantrell’s  story  “Drawn  Outdoors”  (page  16) 
describes  how  one  group  of  outdoorsmen  in  the 
far  western  tip  of  North  Carolina  created  a youth 
conservation  day  that  now  attracts  more  than 
500  young  people  every  year. 

Event  organizers  wanted  to  lure  kids  away  from 
television  and  video  games,  so  they  set  up  a veri- 
table carnival  of  outdoor  fun:  demonstrations  of 
orienteering,  wilderness  skills  and  camping,  catch- 
and-release  fishing;  a bow-and-arrow  target  range;  firearms  safety  instruction;  and  much 
more.  The  concept  is  that  if  you  introduce  youth  to  a bunch  of  different  hunting-  and 
fishing-related  activities,  they  will  find  something  they  really  like  and  continue  with  it. 

Admittedly,  the  outdoors  can  be  unforgiving  at  times,  and  that’s  why  it  is  so  important 
that  the  organizers  of  various  youth  conservation  days  are  using  experts  to  educate  kids 
about  outdoor  activities.  Learning  how  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  safely  is  a good  guarantor 
of  future  participation,  just  as  getting  hurt,  lost  or  embarrassed  are  effective  ways  to 
ensure  that  a child  will  not  want  to  take  part  in  an  activity  again. 

Then  there  is  the  great  story  of  Travis  Jackson,  a 13-year-old  from  Rocky  Mount  whose 
mom  convinced  him  to  put  down  his  PlayStation  controller  and  come  fishing  with  her 
one  day  in  May  (“Youngster  Trades  Video  Game  for  Fishing  Record,  Back  Porch,  page  37). 
He  ended  up  catching  a massive  redear  sunfish  that  proved  to  be  a new  state  record. 

The  hope  is  that  youth  conservation  events  like  the  one  in  “Drawn  Outdoors  will 
spread  across  the  state  and  that  more  parents  will  take  the  time  to  play  outdoors  with 
their  children.  It’s  out  there  waiting  for  us  to  take  advantage.  Although  a state  fishing 
record  may  not  be  guaranteed,  a lifetime  of  enjoyment  is. 


GEOFF  CANTRELL /NCWRC 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Little  Snake,  Big  Times 

Thanks  for  the  article  "Little  Big  Snake'in  the 
une  issue.  It  reminded  me  of  my  childhood 
days  growing  up  in  the  Ponzer  community 
in  Hyde  County.  This  was  in  the  1950s  and 
60s,  and  to  say  that  snakes  were  plentiful 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year  is  pro- 
bably an  understatement. 

For  a young  boy  who  spent  much  of  his 
cime  exploring  the  woods  and  creeks  around 
the  Pungo  River,  snakes  were  as  much  a part  of 
ife  as  the  hordes  of  mosquitoes  and  deer  flies. 
Pigmies,  or  ground  rattlers  as  they  were  com- 
monly referred  to,  were  plentiful.  My  mother 
was  bitten  on  the  ankle  by  a pigmy  while  work- 
ng  in  our  garden.  I can  remember  her  being  in 
bed  for  several  days  with  a badly  discolored 
and  swollen  leg.  I had  many  narrow  escapes  as 
I imagined  myself  to  be  Daniel  Boone  blazing 
trails  through  the  woods  around  our  home. 

There  was  a path  not  far  from  home  that  pig- 
mies used  for  sunning  themselves  on  fall  days. 

I remember  counting  24  one  day  on  a stretch  of 
path  approximately  1 mile  long.  Most  of  the 
pigmies  I encountered  were  of  the  red  variety 
and  they  all  had  a Chihuahua  attitude.  Again, 
thanks  for  the  article  and  the  memories. 

Lonnie  Foreman 
Winterville 

Wilson  Was  a Winner 

Over  50  years  melted  away  when  I opened  the 
June  2008  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 


saw  the  photo  of  Ken  Wilson 
and  read  the  article  "Ped- 
agogue of  Pelts.”  Memories 
of  working  with  Ken  flooded 
back  and  seemed  like  yester- 
day. He  made  constructive 
suggestions  as  I did  the  ani- 
mal tracks  and  other  illustra- 
tions for  his  trapping  booklet. 

But  Ken  was  more  than  a 
knowledgeable  biologist  — 
he  cared  deeply  for  all  nat- 
ural resources  and  was  a fine 
teacher  and  a true  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Ken  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  were 
privileged  to  have  known  and  worked  with  him. 

Duane  Raver,  Editor 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  1970-79 
Garner 

Many  thanks  to  Jack  Morton  for  his  article  in 
tribute  to  Ken  Wilson.  Some  of  my  fondest 
memories  of  working  with  the  NCWRC  include 
time  spent  with  Mr.  Wilson.  After  Ken  retired 
he  lived  in  Winston-Salem,  and  I was  the  Dis- 
trict 7 wildlife  biologist  at  the  time.  Ken  called 
me  and  requested  that  I spend  a Saturday  with 
him.  After  I gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  Ken 
proceeded  to  show  me  with  great  pride  how 
he  spent  his  retirement  time  trapping  muskrats 
and  cleaning  up  trash  in  the  creeks  and  streams 
within  the  city  limits  of  Winston-Salem. 

Ken  was  a disciplined  and  dedicated  con- 
servationist, and  the  kind  of  man  that  made 
you  strive  to  be  a better  person.  If  there  is  a 
marsh  in  heaven,  Ken  will  certainly  be  there 
checking  it  out. 

Thomas  N\onsc hein 
NCWRC  biologist,  1966- 2005 
New  Bern 

I enjoyed  Jack  Morton’s  story  about  Ken 
Wilson.  Ken  was  still  in  Currituck  County 
working  on  muskrats  when  I came  on  as  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Game.  He  was  indeed  very 
knowledgeable  about  not  just  furbearers  but 
other  wildlife  as  well. 


Ken  wrote  several  brochures  and  stories, 
but  your  narrator  left  out  what  was  probably 
his  most  important  literary  contribution  to 
wildlife  conservation.  After  Ken  finished  his 
work  on  muskrats,  I assigned  him  to  do  a sur- 
vey of  wetlands  in  North  Carolina.  This  was 
in  the  mid-1960s,  when  our  division  was 
embroiled  in  battle  with  the  U.S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  We  were  trying  to  stop  them 
from  channelizing  streams  and  destroying 
wetlands.  Ken  visited  every  county  and 
described  and  mapped  every  wetland  area. 

We  won  our  war  with  the  SCS  at  the  Battle 
of  Chicod  Creek  in  Pitt  County  by  getting  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  to  bring 
suit  against  the  SCS  in  federal  court.  Judge 
Larkin,  realizing  that  he  would  be  very  unpop- 
ular with  farmers  if  he  sided  with  the  wild- 
lifers,  and  vice  versa,  told  us  to  settle  the 
matter  out  of  court. 

We  settled  by  prescribing  a procedure  for 
stream  restoration  as  opposed  to  stream 
channelization.  There  would  no  longer  be  a 
100-foot-wide  forest  opening  on  each  side  of 
the  stream,  nor  a straightening  of  the  stream 
channel,  nor  construction  of  a berm  on  each 
side  of  the  stream  with  material  removed  from 
the  new  stream  channel.  They  would  be 
allowed  to  remove  sediment  from  the  mean- 
dering stream  bed,  and  place  it  in  piles  along 
the  stream.  This  would  preserve  the  riffles 
to  aerate  the  water,  and  preserve  pools  and 
undercut  banks  to  provide  hiding  places  for 
instream  biota.  Also,  preserving  the  trees’ 
cover  kept  the  water  cool  and  comfortable  for 
stream  residents.  Stream  restoration  is  now 
practiced  nationwide. 

Since  then,  laws  have  been  passed  to  pro- 
hibit wetland  destruction  and  to  provide  for 
mitigation  when  it  was  unavoidable.  Ken's  con- 
tribution to  this  effort  was  to  provide  a base- 
line of  data  identifying  wetlands  so  that  they 
could  be  preserved.  His  publication  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  but  it  was  in  strong  demand 
by  conservationists  while  it  was  available. 

Frank  B.  Baric k,  Chief 
Division  of  Game,  1952-74 
Raleigh 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Employing  cutting-edge  technology,  a neuj  program 
aims  to  help  improve  bird  point  counting  through  a 
novelapproach.  Written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 


/e  o / 

The  song  of  a hooded  warbler  rings 
out  maybe  30  meters  from  where  I’m 
standing.  Is  that  another,  100  meters 
to  the  right?  Did  I really  just  hear  a 
black-and-white  warbler?  What  the 
heck  was  that  call?  I think  my  head 
is  starting  to  hurt. 

It’s  a bright,  brisk,  calm  morning 
in  late  October,  and  seven  experi- 
enced birders  and  I are  standing  in 
the  piney  woods  of  Johnston  County, 
straining  to  hear  the  breeding  songs 
of  scarlet  tanagers,  black-throated 
blue  warblers,  hooded  warblers  and 
wood  thrushes.  And  hear  them  we 
do,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
birds  have  already  journeyed  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  away  to 
the  south  for  the  winter.  The  bird- 
songs we’re  listening  for  are  coming 
from  little  plastic  boxes  scattered 
through  this  forest  at  Howell  Woods 
in  Johnston  County,  and  the  fake 
birds  we ’re  tuned  in  to  could  help 
save  real  birds. 

One  of  the  most  daunting  chal- 
lenges in  bird  conservation  is  sim- 
ply knowing  how  many  individuals 
of  a given  species  exist,  and  whether 
the  populations  are  changing  over 
time.  Birds  are  highly  mobile,  often 
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MASLOWSKI  WILDLIFE  PRODUCTIONS 


Through  the  use  of  this  new  system, 
observers’ accuracy  during  point  counts  of 
birds  such  as  the  scarlet  tanager  (prece- 
ding page),  black-and-white  warbler  (top) 
and  black-throated  blue  warbler  (above) 
can  be  more  accurately  gauged. 


well  camouflaged  and  sometimes  very  secre- 
tive, so  counting  birds  is  a lough  chore.  One 
of  the  tools  that  ornithologists  and  conser- 
vation biologists  have  come  to  rely  on  lor 
this  difficult  task  is  the  point  count.  In  a 
point  count,  an  observer  slops  at  a particular, 
predetermined  point  in  a predetermined 
route,  records  the  birds  he  sees  and  hears 
for  a fixed  period  of  time  and  then  moves 
on  to  the  next  point. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  point 
count  systems  is  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
(BBS),  a continent-wide  network  of  25-mile 
survey  routes  run  since  the  mid-1960s.  An 
army  of  expert  volunteers  runs  the  4,100  or 
so  routes  every  spring,  stopping  at  exactly  the 
same  50  spots  on  each  route  for  exactly  three 
minutes  each,  looking,  listening  and  record- 
ing. The  BBS  is  probably  the  best  generator 
of  regional  bird  population  data  in  existence. 
The  data  from  this  program  have  helped  us 
recognize  the  decline  of  the  bobwhite  quail 
and  other  grassland  birds  and  have  shown 
us  the  expansion  of  southeastern  species 
into  northern  areas.  But  the  BBS  and  other 
point  count  surveys  do  have  problems. 


First,  not  all  observers  are  created  equal. 
Older  birders,  though  often  possessing  years 
of  experience  and  tremendous  skill,  fre- 
quently have  lost  some  hearing,  and  younger 
birders  have  less  experience  but  much  better 
hearing.  Throughout  the  vast  forested  areas 
of  the  continent,  hearing  is  a far  more  impor- 
tant sense  than  sight  in  counting  birds. 
Second,  not  all  birds  are  created  equal.  Some 
have  loud,  ringing  songs  that  can  be  heard  by 
most  everyone  from  great  distances,  but 
others  have  thin,  very  high-pitched  songs 
that  only  some  people  can  hear,  and  then 
from  rather  short  distances.  Third,  not  all 
habitats  are  created  equal.  Songs  travel  much 
greater  distances  over  open  ground  than  they 
do  through  dense  broadleaf  forests.  If  point 
count  data  are  to  be  trusted,  and  if  sound 
management  decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
based  on  them,  we  need  to  understand  the 
effects  of  such  sources  of  variation — which 
is  where  the  electronic  birds  we  listened  for 
that  cold  October  morning  come  in. 

Ted  Simons,  an  ornithologist  at  N.C. 
State  University,  had  been  concerned  with 
the  potential  problems  in  point  counts  for 
several  years  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 


technology  could  help  address  ihese  pos- 
sible shortcomings.  I le  reasoned  that,  with 
the  availability  of  wireless  computer  techno- 
logy and  high-quality  digital  audio  record- 
ings of  birdsongs,  it  should  be  possible  to 
create  experimental  simulations  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  about  the  accuracy  of 
point  counts.  Hence,  Bird  Radio  was  born. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  Simons,  an  out- 
standing crew  of  graduate  students  and  Ken 
Pollock,  a biostatistician  at  NCSU  who  spe- 
cializes in  animal  sampling  problems,  have 
used  their  little  green  boxes,  computers  and 
curious-looking  antennae  to  address  a host 
of  point  count  issues. 

The  heart  of  the  Bird  Radio  system  is  a 
laptop  computer  with  recordings  of  bird- 
songs and  programs  to  play  them.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  playback  is  carefully  controlled 
so  that  all  songs  play  at  the  same  level.  The 
computer  is  hooked  up  to  a radio  transmit- 
ter that  communicates  with  the  MP3  players 
in  the  green  army-surplus  ammo  boxes. 
Each  box  has  a speaker  at  each  end  so  that 
the  operator  can  have  a “bird”  call  facing 
either  toward  or  away  from  the  observers. 
The  numbered  boxes  are  placed  at  various 
distances  that  are  generally  known  to  the 
Bird  Radio  crew  but  not  to  the  observers. 
The  computer  programs  are  set  up  to  deliver 
a predetermined  number  of  songs  from  a 
set  of  bird  species. 


My  first  exposure  to  Bird  Radio  took  place  ; 
on  a crisp  March  day  four  years  ago,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  studies.  Participating  seemed 1 
like  a good  idea— at  first.  I’d  get  to  spend  a 
pleasant  day  outside  with  some  good  friends,  > 
and  we  d be  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  science.  However,  the  day  got  off  to 
a bit  of  a rocky  start  as  the  crew  worked  the 
bugs  out  of  the  system.  But,  after  resolving 
a few  dead-battery  issues,  we  started. 

Fifteen  of  us  were  lined  up  along  the  edge 
of  an  open  field,  with  an  array  of  speaker 
boxes  scattered  out  randomly  in  a semi- 
circular area  in  front  of  us  from  5 to  200  or 
so  yards  away.  The  plan  was  for  us  to  listen 
for  three  minutes,  recording  all  the  birds 
and  their  approximate  locations  on  a field  : 
map  (using  a different  color  ink  for  each 
minute  of  the  sample)  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next  three-minute  “point.”  It  sounded  sim  j 
pie  enough — until  the  first  point.  We  were 
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I barragcd  by  about  40  songs  from  18  different 
I species  from  all  distances,  and  keeping  up 
I with  just  the  pen  colors  became  daunting. 

After  about  five  points,  1 began  to  have 
I the  suspicion  that  the  friendly  student  run- 
I ning  the  computer  might  actually  have  a bit 
I of  a sadistic  streak.  It  seemed  the  birdsongs 
I kept  coming  faster  and  faster,  and  songs  that 
I thought  were  coming  from  my  left  were 
| actually  coming  from  my  right.  A couple 
of  my  colleagues  rapidly  decided  that  their 
hearing  had  degraded  to  the  point  that  they 
| weren't  qualified  to  continue  with  the  work. 

1 found  it  extremely  difficult  to  both  iden- 
! tify  and  simultaneously  pinpoint  the  loca- 
ij  tion  of  each  calling  “bird,”  especially  when 
| “singers”  were  close.  So,  it  was  pretty  much 

[like  doing  a real  point  count.  Just  as  with  a 
j real  count,  it  took  tremendous  concentration, 
I and  though  it  looked  like  we  were  just  stand  - 
j ing  around,  it  was  actually  an  exhausting  pro- 
ill  cess.  Over  the  course  of  the  day,  we  did  20 
f unlimited-distance  points  and  20  points  in 
- which  all  the  “birds”  were  within  50  meters. 


Even  though  that  first  day  was  a pilot  run, 
Simons  and  his  students  learned  some 


valuable  things.  Importantly,  and  not  unex- 
pectedly, my  14  companion  counters  and  I 
missed  some  birds  on  every  point.  We  con- 
sistently undercounted  black-and-white 
warbler  calls;  the  black-and-white  has  a 
thin,  high-pitched  call  that  many  folks  can't 
hear  under  the  best  of  conditions.  But  we 
also  undercounted  hooded  warblers,  which 
have  a loud,  ringing  call. 

Simons  and  his  students  have  since  used 
the  Bird  Radio  system  to  study  the  effects  of 
vegetation,  distance,  background  noise  and, 
importantly,  characteristics  of  the  observer 
that  can  have  a big  impact  on  the  ability  to 
detect  birds.  These  are  not  trivial  questions; 
point  counts  may  be  our  only  way  to  assess 
some  bird  populations,  and  important  man- 
agement decisions  may  be  based  on  these 
data.  If  bird  populations  are  changing  but  we 
can’t  detect  those  changes,  we  have  a pro- 
blem. But  if  populations  aren’t  changing  but 
our  ability  to  assess  them  is  changing,  we  still 
have  a problem.  Simons’  research  is  attempt- 
ing to  describe  these  potential  problems  so 
we  can  make  adjustments  for  them. 

Distance  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor 
in  hearing  birds.  Not  surprisingly,  the  farther 
away  a bird  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  hear,  and 
high-pitched  songs  fade  fastest.  So,  again 
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The  Ears  Have  It 


Developed  by  Ted  Simons,  an  orni- 
thologist at  N.C.  State  University, 
the  Bird  Radio  system  was  devel- 
oped to  help  ornithologists  and 
conservation  biologists  gauge  how 
accurately  observers  can  count  birds 
in  the  field. 

Using  digital  recordings  of  bird 
songs  transmitted  from  a laptop 
computer,  an  operator  sends  random 
selections  of  samples  to  speaker 
boxes  that  are  set  up  in  concentric 
rings  around  a group  of  observers 
out  to  a distance  of  200  meters.  Each 
speaker  box  features  two  speakers, 
one  facing  toward  the  observers  and 
another  facing  away.  Observers  make 
determinations  of  the  distance  and 
type  of  bird  song,  with  the  operator 
gauging  their  accuracy. 


not  surprisingly,  distant  birds  get  under- 
counted. Oddly,  though,  when  Simons’ 
gang  restricted  birds  to  a 50-meter  radius, 
we  tended  consistently  to  overcount  birds ! 
At  close  range,  particularly  in  heavy  woods, 
loud  calls  tend  to  echo,  perhaps  causing  us 
to  hear  birds  where  they  aren’t. 

Still  another,  increasingly  important  (at 
least  for  the  BBS),  issue  is  the  variation  in 
individual  counters,  particularly  that  vari- 
ation related  to  the  age  of  the  observer.  The 
hair  cells  in  our  inner  ear  are  responsible 
for  catching  the  vibrations  caused  by  sounds 
and  converting  them  to  neural  impulses  that 
we  recognize.  As  we  get  older,  we  lose  some 
of  these  hair  cells.  Frequent  exposure  to  very 
loud  noises  exacerbates  this  loss.  A high 
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Armed  with  a laptop  computer,  an  oper- 
ator (top)  sends  out  recordings  of  songs 
from  birds  such  as  the  black-and-white 
warbler  (right),  hooded  warbler  (facing 
page,  center)  and  wood  thrush  (facing 
page,  right).  These  signals  are  trans- 
mitted to  speakers  housed  within  sur- 
plus military  boxes  (above  left). 


percentage  ol  BBS  volunteers,  though 
extremely  experienced  and  knowledgeable, 
are  “seasoned,”  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  many  of  these  older  volunteers  have 
experienced  some  degree  of  hearing  loss.  In 
the  Bird  Radio  studies,  fairly  dramatic  differ- 
ences were  detected  among  observers,  with 
some  of  this  variation  tied  to  suspected 
hearing  loss.  Even  though  it  is  valuable  to 
have  experienced  people  run  the  same  routes 
year  after  year,  hearing  loss  in  an  aging  obser- 
ver, confounded  by  increasing  ambient  noise, 
could  reduce  the  quality  of  data  collected. 
These  observers  could  be  underestimating 
actual  populations  because  they  can’t  hear 
them  as  they  once  could. 


On  many  routes,  background  noise  is  a big 
factor.  I’ve  run  BBS  routes  for  almost  20  years 
in  three  states.  Over  three  years  running  my 
route  in  northern  Nevada,  a grand  total  of 
four  cars  or  trucks  passed  me  on  my  stops. 
During  an  average  run  of  my  North  Caro- 
lina route,  which  winds  through  rural 
Wayne  and  Sampson  counties,  however,  I’ll 
typically  be  passed  by  20  to  30  vehicles,  rang- 
ing from  passenger  cars  to  semis  to  even  the 
odd  farm  tractor.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s 
hard  to  find  a day  in  the  Nevada  desert  when 
the  wind  doesn’t  eventually  pick  up  to  15  or  r 
20  miles  per  hour,  but  dead-calm  days  aren’t 
that  unusual  in  North  Carolina  in  the  early  j 
summer.  Clearly,  ambient  noise  in  these  two 
environments  differs.  More  important,  the 


ambient  noise  on  my  North  Carolina  route 
is  likely  to  continue  to  increase  as  the  area 
develops.  That’s  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
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in  the  Nevada  desert.  So,  it  is  conceivable  that 
| as  traffic  increases  on  my  North  Carolina 
I route,  I'll  detect  fewer  birds  even  though  pop- 
I ulations  of  given  species  may  not  change — so 
I'll  be  underestimating  the  true  populations. 

Understanding  the  impacts  of  back- 
i ground  noise  is  crucial  to  effective  surveys. 
The  Bird  Radio  team  used  a white-noise  gen- 
ii erator  to  discover  the  impact  of  background 
i]  noise  on  bird  detection.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
ability  to  hear  birds  drops  dramatically  with 
increased  background  noise.  Even  light 
| breezes  can  reduce  a listener’s  ability  to  hear 
birds  by  as  much  as  25  percent,  and  just  10 
decibels  of  white  noise  (far  less  racket  than 
that  caused  by  a pickup  truck  motoring  by) 
reduces  detection  by  almost  50  percent. 
Again,  it’s  the  high-pitched,  “thin”  songs  that 
drop  out  most  rapidly.  Simons’  crew  has  since 
been  collecting  data  on  actual  ambient  noise 
on  North  Carolina  BBS  routes  to  help  clarify 
; the  impact  of  this  noise  on  real-world  counts. 

There  are  also  other  factors  that  affect 
i the  precision  of  point  counts  — things  like 
how  frequently  a bird  sings,  which  way  a 
bird  is  facing  when  it  calls  and  how  many 
1 different  species  are  singing  at  the  same  time. 
| As  it  turns  out,  birds  that  call  very  frequently 
‘ are  often  overcounted,  and,  as  you  might 
; expect,  birds  that  call  infrequently  are  often 
j not  recorded  at  all.  A frequently  calling  bird 
that  is  some  distance  from  an  observer  might 
1 be  counted  twice  if  it  turns  around  between 
calls.  And  when  many  birds  are  calling,  some 
inevitably  get  lost,  particularly  if  they  are  call- 
ing infrequently  or  have  those  danged  high- 
pitched  songs.  Bird  Radio  gives  Simons  and 
his  students  the  ability  to  assess  these  kinds 


of  variations,  so  they  can  be  accommodated 
when  point  count  data  are  analyzed. 

Although  it’s  not  directly  related  to  phe- 
nomena associated  with  our  ability  to  hear 
birds,  even  global  warming  could  have  an 
impact  on  surveys  such  as  the  BBS.  Each 
BBS  route  is  given  a window  in  early  sum- 
mer during  which  the  singing  activity  of 
resident  birds  is  expected  to  be  highest.  How- 
ever, those  windows  were  established  almost 
40  years  ago.  Since  then,  many  phenomena 
associated  with  the  arrival  of  spring,  such  as 
the  dates  certain  flowers  start  blooming,  bud 
break  in  deciduous  trees  and,  yes,  the  arrival 
of  some  migrant  birds,  are  now  occurring  as 
much  as  two  weeks  earlier  than  they  did  40 
years  ago.  We  may  soon  have  to  adjust  the 
BBS  windows  to  insure  that  we  don’t  bias 
our  counts  and  potentially  underestimate 
populations,  because  our  samples  are  now 
falling  in  the  quieter  time  after  the  heat  of 
the  breeding  season. 

Point  counts  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  extremely  valuable  tools  in  our  bird  study 
toolbox.  Indeed,  they  will  become  even  more 
critical  as  our  human  populations  continue 
to  grow  and  we  continue  to  convert  natural 
habitats  to  our  own  uses.  But  thanks  to  Bird 
Radio,  the  information  we  gain  from  those 
surveys  will  be  of  higher  quality  — and  the 
birds  will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries.  ^ 


Clyde  E.  Sorenson  is  an  associate  professor  of 
entomology  at  N.C.  State  University  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  WINC. 
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BBS  founder  inspires 
Bird  Radio  creuu 

In  March  2005, 1 invited  several  scientists 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  to  participate  in 
three  days  of  experiments  at  Howell  Woods. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  coming 
down  were  not  only  former  and  current 
heads  of  the  BBS  Bruce  Peterjohn  and  Keith 
Pardieck,  and  longtime  contributors  to  the 
program  Deanna  Dawson,  Barbara  Dowell 
and  Dan  Boone,  but  also  Chan  Robbins,  who, 
at  age  89,  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  modern  ornithology. 

I wondered  if  Robbins,  who  started  the 
BBS  in  1966  (www.pwrc.usgs.gov/whats 
new/events/robbins/),  would  think  our  sim- 
ulated point  counts  were  realistic  enough  to 
learn  something  useful  about  counting 
birds.  I had  my  answer  soon  enough.  Over 
the  next  two  and  a halfdays  Chan  filed  our 
conversations  with  stimulatingquestions, 
suggestions  for  additional  experiments  and 
offers  to  share  data  he  had  collected  in  the 
1960s  when  he  was  writing  the  “Golden 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America.’’ 
Even  after  a professional  career  spanning 
60  years  of  bird  study,  Robbins'  energy  and 
enthusiasm  inspired  us  all. 

-Ted  Simons 


They  go  by  various  names  — favorite  flies  and  confidence  baits,  pet 
patterns  and  top  lures  — but  the  reason  some  of  North  Carolina's 
best  river  smallmouth  fishermen  have  chosen  them  is  because 
they  consistently  produce  quality  brown  bass.  Here,  then,  are  four  of 
those  flies  and  a quintet  of  those  artificials  that  some  talented  Tar  Heel 
river  runners  have  listed  as  their  must-have  offerings. 


*)  fit)  arty  fiaffner : Gaines  Dixie  Devil 

Marty  Shaffner,  who  operates  Tri-State  Angler  Guide  Service,  lives  in  Austin  in  Wilkes 
County  and  considers  the  South  Fork  of  the  New  River  and  its  main  stem  as  his  favorite 
North  Carolina  smallmouth  bass  haunts.  His  go-to  fly  pattern? 

“The  Gaines  Dixie  Devil,”  quickly  answers  Shaffner.  “Of  course,  there’s  no  one  fly 
that  is  the  best  for  all  seasons,  but  the  Dixie  Devil  has  just  about  everything  you  would 
want  for  a warm-season  popper.  The  Devil  has  a nice  profile,  as  it  tapers  from  a big 
head  to  a little  tail,  and  those  little  rubber  legs  coming  off  the  side  create  the  appearance 
of  a dragonfly.” 

Shaffner  says  that  he  opts  for  a size  2 Devil  if  he  targets  jumbo  smallmouths  and 
a size  4 if  his  clients  want  to  duel  with  numbers  of  bass.  Shaffner  prefers  light  blue 
poppers  when  the  afternoon  damsel-  and  dragonfly  hatch  is  occurring;  at  other 
times,  color  is  really  not  a factor. 

“The  best  way  to  fish  this  popper  is  not  to  pop  it,”  he  said.  “I  know  that  sounds 
strange,  but  warm-season  smallmouths  are  usually  in  a neutral  mode.  They  prefer 
prey  just  drifting  along — an  easy  meal  for  sure.  Most  fly  fishermen  work  their  patterns 
too  much.  An  individual  smallmouth  chasing  minnows  will  hit  fast-moving  flies  and 
lures,  but  that’s  about  the  only  major  time. 

“My  favorite  place  to  work  the  Dixie  Devil  is  along  shaded  banks  that  are  in  2 to  4 
feet  of  water  and  that  have  just  enough  current  to  keep  the  popper  moving.  Another 
great  place  is  in  the  push  water  right  before  a rapid  or  riffle,  when  the  damsel-  and 
dragonflies  are  coming  off  between  noon  and  4 p.m.” 

affner : RapalaX-Rap 

Shaffner  also  has  a ready  answer  when  the  topic  concerns  his  preferred  artificial. 

“A  4-inch  Rapala  X-Rap  jerkbait  is  a great  all-season  lure,  although  it’s  not  as  good 
in  the  summer  as  it  is  the  rest  of  the  year,”  he  says.  “The  great  thing  about  this  jerkbait 
is  that  you  can  rip  it  through  the  water  column  when  smallmouths  are  chasing  min- 
nows, but  you  also  can  crank  this  lure  down  and  let  it  rise  slowly  and  seductively  when 
the  fish  are  neutral.  In  the  winter  and  summer,  I’ve  had  really  good  results  when 
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I’ve  cranked  the  X-Rap  down  and  just  lei  it 
hover  for  extended  periods  over  boulders  in 
deep  pools.” 

In  die  spring  and  [all,  Shaflncr  likes  to  use 
the  X-Rap  in  rock-laden  areas  in  3 to  6 leel 
of  water  where  a slight  current  is  running. 
Those  rocky  areas  include  cobble  bars,  rock 
gardens  and  ledges.  Other  potential  places, 
especially  in  the  summer,  include  eddies  and 
pocket  water. 

0 fticfiard  Warren.  Freaner s Flasher 

Richard  Warren  hails  from  Mills  River  in 


(lining  through  the  water.”  Warren  adds 
that  the  size  6 Freaner’s  Flasher  is  a good 
all-season  choice,  and  that  this  pattern 
performs  best  when  the  angler  can  debark 
from  his  craft  and  methodically  work 
an  area. 

“When  Fm  wading  in  riffles  or  current  of 
any  kind,  I’ll  cast  the  Flasher  downstream  and 
just  let  it  wiggle  in  the  current,”  continues 
Warren.  “A  cast  can  take  several  minutes. 
When  Fm  facing  upstream  and,  say,  working 
a rocky  pool,  I’ll  cast  the  Flasher  at  a 90- 
degree  angle  to  the  current.  I’ll  start  the 


Henderson  County  and  lists  the  French  Broad 
as  his  favorite  bronzeback  destination.  Warren, 
who  works  for  Davidson  River  Outfitters,  says 
that  a relatively  little-known  streamer  is  his 
premier  pattern. 

“Freaner’s  Flasher  is  designed  by  Claude 
Freaner,  who  happens  to  be  a NASA  scientist 
living  in  the  Northern  Virginia  area,”  says 
Warren.  “This  fly  has  a white  body  and  a 
marabou  tail,  but  what  makes  it  special,  I 
think,  is  eight  to  10  strands  of  holoflash  tied 
into  the  pattern  at  the  eye.  Holoflash  is  very 
iridescent  stuff,  even  flashier  than  flashabou, 
and  it  makes  this  streamer  look  like  a shiner 


Fly  patterns  such  as  the  Sneaky  Pete  and 
Dixie  Devil  are  excellent  top-water  flies 
throughout  warm-weather  periods. 


etrieve  by  making  a couple  of  mends,  then 
prickly  strip  the  streamer  all  the  way  back.’ 

2)  'Keum  Newell.  WalKers  Wiggler 

<evin  Howell  operates  Davidson  River 
Outfitters  in  Pisgah  Forest  and  says  that  the 
xlolichucky  is  his  pet  brown  bass  stream.  His 
ronfidence  pattern  is  a streamer. 

“I  would  say  that  for  90  percent  of  the  guid- 
ng  I do,  I use  a Walker’s  Wiggler,”  explains 
Towell.  “The  Wiggler  is  just  the  most  effective 
pattern  1 have  ever  seen  for  catching  river 
;mallmouths.  What’s  more,  it  s an  all-season 
pattern  that  represents  a wounded  baitfish 
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Go-to  lures  and  flies  for  guides  or  avid 
anglers  can  run  the  gamut  from  crank- 
bait  to  streamer  to  soft  plastic.  Marty 
Shaffner  (top  left)  prefers  the  Rapala 
X-Rap,  while  Richard  Warren  (top  right) 
favors  the  Freaner’s  Flasher.  A plastic 
lizard  is  a good  general-purpose  lure 
for  many  conditions. 


Lucas  casts  the  Sneaky  Pete  to  current 
breaks,  rocky  pools  and  downed  trees.  This 
pattern  will  work  anytime  the  water  temper- 
ature is  in  the  upper  60s  or  above. 

Piedges-.  Case  Magic  Stik 

Mount  Airy  resident  Kin  Hodges  is  the 
District  7 fisheries  biologist  for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Hodges  not 
only  keeps  tabs  on  western  Carolina  streams, 
he  also  enthusiastically  fishes  them.  One  of 
his  most  productive  baits  is  a soft  plastic  one: 
the  Case  Magic  Stik. 

“I  use  the  Magic  Stiks  to  cover  water  in 
large  areas  that  don’t  have  a lot  of  specific 
targets  to  work — the  areas  most  people  would 
cover  with  a crankbait,”  explains  Hodges.  “I 
usually  prefer  using  a Magic  Stik  in  these  sit- 
uations because  it  doesn’t  get  hung  up  on 
rocks  or  weeds.  This  is  especially  important 
where  I fish  on  the  upper  New,  where  it’s  so 
shallow  and  tough  to  fish  a crankbait.  I fish 
Magic  Stiks  about  like  you’d  fish  a Zoom 
Fluke  or  Slug-O,  in  that  I let  them  sink  for  a 
few  seconds,  give  them  a little  twitch  and  then 
let  them  sink  again.  I know  a lot  of  people 
have  a lot  of  luck  dead  sticking  them  on  the 
bottom,  too.” 

Hodges’  favorite  colors  are  root  beer,  water- 
melon and  smoke,  and  he  says  that  the  bait 
performs  well  from  spring  through  fall. 

@ fyflatt  (^fiarngien  4-inch  Zoom  Lizard 

Matt  Champion’s  go-to  choice  is  a soft  plastic 
lure.  “A  4-inch  Zoom  Lizard  in  green  pump- 
kin or  watermelon  seed  is  my  favorite  bait 
from  spring  through  late  fall,”  declares 
Champion.  “During  that  time  period,  when- 
ever the  action  slows  down,  I’ll  turn  to  the 
lizard.  You  put  that  bait  in  front  of  a non- 
feeding smallmouth’s  face,  and  he  will  eat  it. 


I 

Even  though  the  Wiggler  is  a streamer,  it  runs 
like  a soft  plastic  jerkbait. 

“Every  time  you  retrieve  this  streamer,  it 
will  dart  in  a different  way,  just  like  a jerkbait. 
Spring  through  fall,  I’ll  strip  the  Wiggler  in 
short,  2 -to 3 -inch-long  jerks.  In  the  winter, 
I'll  use  an  intermediate  sink  tip  line  and 
slow  the  retrieve  a little.  Smallmouths  will 
hit  it  just  as  hard  in  the  winter  as  they  will 
in  the  summer.” 

During  the  spring-through-fall  period, 
Howell  will  work  the  Walker’s  Wiggler  in 
every  conceivable  area,  from  heavy  current  to 
deep  rocky  pools.  Come  winter,  Howell 
restricts  the  fly’s  use  to  long,  deep  pools. 


(^racen  £ucas:  Gaines  Sneaky 
Pete  Popper 

If  anglers  want  to  learn  what  a locally  pop- 
ular fly  or  lure  is,  sometimes  the  best  action 
to  take  is  to  drop  by  the  local  sporting  goods 
store.  Recently,  I did  just  that  at  S&L  Outdoors 
in  Sparta,  operated  by  John  Spicer  and  Gracen 
Lucas.  Lucas  lists  his  favorite  rivers  as  the 
South  Fork  of  the  New  and  the  New,  which 
not  surprisingly  flow  near  the  Alleghany 
County  store. 

“Probably  the  most  popular  fly  we  sell  for 
the  New  is  a chartreuse  Sneaky  Pete  Popper 
in  size  4,”  says  Lucas.  “I  would  also  say  that 
it's  my  favorite  fly.  It’s  just  so  easy  to  use  and 
so  appealing  to  the  smallmouths.  Just  throw 
the  Sneaky  Pete  out,  let  it  sit,  then  maybe  give 
it  a little  pop  or  two.  That’s  all  it  takes.” 

My  introduction  to  the  Sneaky  Pete  came 
over  20  years  ago  on  the  New.  On  that  mid- 
summer outing,  a friend  instructed  me  to 
throw  the  popper  under  overhanging  trees, 
especially  sycamores  along  deep-shaded 
banks.  We  ended  up  catching  well  over  a 
dozen  smallies  on  the  Pete  that  day. 
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Plastic  lizards  will  produce  smallies  from 
spring  to  fall  around  just  about  any  type 
of  structure  (top).  Sneaky  Pete  poppers 
can  work  well  when  worked  though  rocky 
pools  (above).  Biologist  Kevin  Hining 
carries  a selection  of  brown  and  olive 
plastic  lizards. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fish  are  aggressive, 
the  lizard  is  still  a great  choice.” 

Champion,  of  Champion  Outfitters,  rigs 
a lizard  Texas  style  with  a 1/0  offset  hook.  He 
also  employs  sliding  bullet  sinkers  weigh- 
ing from  1/16  to  3/16  ounce.  He  opts  for  the 
smaller  weights  when  the  water  is  low  and 
clear,  the  heavier  versions  if  it  is  higher 
stained  and  running  faster. 

“The  Zoom  Lizard  will  work  just  about 
anywhere  on  a river,”  continues  Matt.  “I’ll 
toss  the  lizard  in  deep  pools  and  shallow 
riffles  and  everywhere  in  between.” 

@ Xevin  Hining.  4-  to  6-inch  Lizard 

Fellow  District  7 commission  biologist  Kevin 
Hining  is  a river  smallmouth  fan,  favoring  the 
Yadkin  and  South  Fork  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
the  tributaries  of  those  rivers.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  this  story,  a bait  is  mentioned  a second 
time — giving  testament  to  its  effectiveness. 

“My  favorite  smallmouth  lure  is  a 4-  to  6- 
inch  soft  plastic  lizard  rigged  with  a sliding 
bullet  weight,”  explains  Hining.  “Tm  not  very 
particular  on  the  color,  but  shades  of  brown 
and  olive  are  usually  what  I have  in  my 
tackle  box. 

“When  1 fish  this  lure,  I spend  most  of  my 
time  casting  to  structure  near  the  bank.  1 have 
luck  fishing  mid-channel  ledges  and  boulders, 
but  normally  1 try  to  fish  these  areas  from 
directly  downstream.  I find  1 miss  a lot  of 
strikes  otherwise.  I pretty  much  use  a lizard 
anytime  I fish  for  smallmouth  in  rivers. 


“I  think  I mainly  fish  a lizard  because  I 
have  confidence  in  it.  I’m  guessing  that  sim- 
ilar-sized crawfish  patterns  and  tube  jigs 
would  probably  yield  similar  results.  However, 
I’m  just  hooked  on  the  lizard  pattern.” 

@ AurtW  s (%/ce:  Hefldon  Tiny  Torpedo 

If  1 could  take  along  only  one  lure  from  mid- 
May  through  early  October,  the  choice  would 
be  a Heddon  Tiny  Torpedo.  This  prop  bait  has 
become  legendary  for  its  ability  to  incite  river 
smallies  to  slam  surface  offerings.  Some  sur- 
face lures  and  flies  will  work  only  in  slow  or 
fast  water,  usually  not  both. 

But  the  Torpedo  is  as  effective  in  shaded 
pools  at  midday  as  it  is  below  rapids  in  early 
morning  or  within  current  breaks  in  late  after- 
noon. Sometimes  the  brown  bass  want  it 
ripped  across  the  surface,  sometimes  they 
want  it  softly  gurgled  along,  other  times  they 
prefer  the  Torpedo  motionless.  The  key  is, 
though,  that  the  fish  always  seem  to  want  to 
hit  this  classic  artificial. 

Did  our  gathering  of  river  smallmouth 
enthusiasts  fail  to  mention  your  favorite  fly  or 
lure?  Even  if  they  didn’t  make  note  of  yours, 
that’s  OK,  because  one  of  the  charms  of  any 
kind  of  fishing  is  debating  what  lures  or  flies 
yield  the  best  results. 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  author  of  “Fly  and  Spin 
Fishing  for  River  Smallmouths,”  available  at 
www.finneyco.com.  He  is  a regular  contributor 
to  WIN  C. 
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Heddon's  Tiny  Torpedo  (left)  is  a proven 
producer  for  smallmouth.  Casting  below 
current  breaks  during  warm  weather  is 
an  excellent  option  on  any  river. 


Author’s  Picks 

Here's  one  more  list  to  ponder:  the  author's  five  must-have  river  smallmouth  lures  and  flies  (besides 
the  Heddon  Tiny  Torpedo  mentioned  earlier). 


lures:  Rebel  Pop-R,  Phillips  Crippled  Killer,  Rapala  Original  Minnow,  Mister  Twister  6-inch  Plastic 
Worm  and  Venom  4-inch  Tube 

flies:  Sneaky  Pete  Popper,  Walt’s  Popper,  Chocklett  Damselfly,  Deer  Hair  Bug  and  Clouser  Minnow 

Guide  and  Information  Sources 

champion  outfitters:  www.southholstonriverflyshop.com,  (423)  878-2822 

davidson  river  outfitters:  www.davidsonflyfishing.com,  (828)  877-4181  or  1-888-861-0111 

s8il  outdoors  and  sports  supply:  www.sloutdoors.corn,  (336)  372-5686 

tri-state  angler  guide  service:  www.tristateangler.com,  (336)  957-4630  or  (336)  902-0044 

For  more  information  about  the  author's  books  on  river  smallmouth  fishing, 
contact  him  at  be_ingram@juno.com. 


A WESfERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CROUP'S  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  DAY  HAS  PROVEN 
SO  POPULAR  AND  SUCCESSFUL,  OTHER 
AND  HOLD  THEIR  OWN  SIMILAR  EVENTS 
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SCOTT  HOGSED  WOULD  HAVE  LOVED  IT. 

DUSTIN  ROBERSON  WOULD'VE  HAD  A BLAST. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Freddy  Cook’s  farm  in  Brasstown  became  an  outdoors 
festival,  not  to  mention  a luncheon  cafeteria  and  Civil  War  battlefield,  as  the  site  for 
the  Scott  Hogsed  Memorial  Youth  Conservation  Day  Here  in  the  westernmost  corner 
of  North  Carolina,  between  Hayesville  and  Murphy,  1,450  folks  participated  in  this 
special  event  in  August  2007,  including  more  than  500  young  people. 

The  event  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  23 


this  year  at  the  same  location.  And  the 
fun  is  apparently  contagious:  An  addi- 
tional event,  based  on  the  Hogsed  model, 
just  took  place  in  Guilford  County  in 
May.  Organizers  would  like  to  see  the 
idea  spread  across  the  state.  Already, 
other  youth  organizations  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Hogsed  organizers  on 
future  possibilities  or  to  help  fine-tune 
existing  events. 


WRITTEN  BY  GEOFF  CANTRELL 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  DAVID  TERRY 


A successful  western  North  Carolina 
youth  conservation  day  event  is  named 
in  memory  of  Scott  Flogsed  (far  left). 


“We ’re  willing  to  help  others  anywhere 
in  the  state  who  would  like  to  hold  similar 
events  that  highlight  hunting,  fishing  and 
related  recreation,”  said  Richard  Conley,  a 
founding  organizer.  “We  think  it’s  a great 
thing  and  worth  sharing.” 

It  all  began  when  some  hunters,  anglers 
and  youth  group  leaders  in  far  western 
North  Carolina  decided  to  try  and  get  kids 
away  from  video  games  and  television  to 
show  them  the  beauty  and  opportunities 
of  the  outdoors.  They  decided  to  hold  an 
annual  event  that  would  showcase  a vari- 
ety of  activities,  presented  by  experts,  with 
an  emphasis  on  fun  and  safety.  And,  after 
months  of  planning,  wrangling  and  dona- 
tions, Youth  Conservation  Day  was  born 
in  2005  with  a special  namesake. 

Scott  Hogsed  was  an  enthusiastic,  ener- 
getic 14 -year-old  who  spent  as  much  time 
as  he  could  hunting  and  fishing.  He  lost 
his  life  in  a vehicle  accident  returning 
from  a camping  trip  in  1984.  “There’s  no 
better  tribute  to  Scott  and  his  life  than 
this  event,”  said  his  older  brother  Sam,  an 
event  organizer.  “He  would  have  loved 
everything  about  this.” 
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fa  fa  So  many  young  people  today  don’t  spend  any  quality  time 
in  nature,  and  I don’t  think  It’s  from  a lack  of  Interest. 
Like  anything  else,  you  Just  need  a proper  Introduction. 


Last  year’s  event  was  dedicated  to  Dustin 
Roberson,  another  young  man  who  loved  the 
outdoors  and  whose  life  was  cut  tragically 
short.  Dustin  died  from  cancer  in  1999  at  the 
age  of  18  and  was  buried  in  his  Mossy  Oak 
camouflage.  The  previous  year’s  event  was 
dedicated  to  Justin  Nichols,  an  avid  bass 
fisherman  who  was  killed  at  18  in  a 1999 
car  accident. 

“So  many  young  people  today  don’t  spend 
any  quality  time  in  nature,  and  I don’t  think 
it’s  from  a lack  of  interest,”  said  Conley. 
“Like  anything  else,  you  just  need  a proper 
introduction.  The  whole  world  is  out  there 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  it’s  the  people  who 
spend  time  in  nature  who  most  often  work 
to  protect  it.  So,  the  Scott  Hogsed  Memorial 
Youth  Conservation  Day  was  designed  to  be 
an  all-around,  hands-on  introduction  to  out- 
door experiences  that  families  can  enjoy. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
is  one  of  dozens  of  agencies,  organizations 
and  individuals  that  support  this  youth  con- 
servation day.  The  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 
stocked  catfish  in  the  pond,  provided  rods 
and  reels  and  had  fisheries  biologists  on 
hand;  a wildlife  educator  from  the  Division  of 


Conservation  Education  led  “predator-prey 
games;  wildlife  biologists  from  the  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management  answered  species  and 
habitat  questions;  and  officers  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Law  Enforcement  conducted  firearms 
safety  instruction  and  provided  a target  range. 

Activities  were  set  up  in  two  divisions: 
12  years  old  and  younger;  and  13-  to  17- 
year-olds.  Teens  and  pre-teens  were  placed 
in  adult-led  teams  that  rotated  to  different 
stations  for  a hands-on  experience  in  camp- 
ing and  hiking,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
history.  Activity  stations  included: 

• Orienteering,  wilderness  skills  and 
camping  demonstrations 

• Custom  knifemaking 

• Fly-fishing  casting  lessons 

• Military  weapons  display 

• Bow-and-arrow  target  range 

• Catch-and-release  fishing  at  a pond 
dubbed  “Lake  Nokeep” 

“Everything  went  very  smoothly,”  said 
Shannon  Coleman,  Cherokee  County  4-H 
director  and  event  coordinator.  “The  kids 
had  a great  day  and  the  parents  were  appre- 
ciative. We  got  lots  of  thank  yous.  1 think  it 
was  an  absolute  success.” 


- Richard  Conley,  event  organizer 

Freddy  Cook  agreed.  “Oh,  it  was  the  best 
event  yet,”  he  said.  Besides  being  an  organ- 
izer, he  provides  use  of  his  family  farm  for 
the  event,  which  involves  extra  mowing  and 
maintenance  duties.  “I  think  this  was  the  best 
group  of  kids,  though  they’ve  all  been  out- 
standing. You  didn’t  see  any  bad  behavior. 
Trash  went  into  trash  cans  and  there  was  no 
trouble  whatsoever.  And  1 think  we  as  organ- 
izers have  learned,  too.  We’ve  gotten  lots  of 
compliments  but  even  better,  we’ve  gotten 
lots  of  folks  asking  to  volunteer  and  help  with  ' 
next  year’s  event.” 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
had  perhaps  the  largest  outreach  effort,  with  ! 
members  of  the  Pisgah,  Nantahala  and  Smoky 
Mountain  chapters  present.  They  had  a JAKES 
presentation  (the  federation  youth  program 
Juniors  Acquiring  Knowledge,  Ethics  and 
Sportsmanship  — and  also  the  name  for 
young  male  turkeys),  a shoot-don’t-shoot 
safety  exhibit,  a demonstration  of  how  dis- 
abled sportsmen  can  successfully  hunt  with 
use  of  an  automated  hunting  platform,  and 
an  interactive  exhibit  that  highlighted  the 
recovery  of  wild  turkeys  in  America.  Members 
also  assisted  with  a new  activity  for  the  older 
teens,  a skeet  shooting  range. 

“It’s  a community  effort  and  hard  work,” 
said  Gene  Piver,  an  organizer  and  a local 
leader  with  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation; 
“But  dang,  you  see  these  smiling  faces  and 
you  know  it’s  worth  it. 

“I  know  what  it  meant  to  me  to  get  out-  i 
doors  when  I was  young,  and  I know  what  it 
means  to  these  kids  to  have  this  opportunity,’ 
he  said.  “Sportsmen  have  to  consider  this. ' | 
Remember  who  introduced  you  to  hunting 
or  shooting,  fishing,  boating,  camping  or 
what  have  you,  and  then  ask  yourself,  who  ; 
have  you  introduced  to  what  you  love  about 
the  outdoors?” 

Other  participating  sponsors  included:  | 

• Smoky  Mountain  Sportsmen 
Association 

• Mountain  Country  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

• Harmony  Grove  Baptist  Church 

• Sportsmen’s  Ministry 
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• Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation 

• U.S.  Forest  Service 

• Boy  Scouts  of  America 

• N.C.  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

• Hiawassee  River  Bass  Club 

• Trout  Unlimited 

• North  Carolina  National  Guard 

• U.S.  Marine  Corps  League 

• Martins  Creek  Fire  Department 

• Cherokee  County  EMS 

An  outstanding  living  history  demon- 
stration— and  the  dramatic  moment  of  the 
day  — came  from  the  Civil  War  skirmish 
re-enactment,  with  cannons  blasting  and 
muskets  blazing.  Later,  youth  were  able  to 
talk  with  the  authentically  uniformed  and 
outfitted  re-enactors  from  Walker  “H” 
Company  about  life  in  the  1860s,  battlefield 
conditions  and  the  rapid  changes  in 
military  technology  of  that  era. 

For  Tanya  Poole,  a wildlife  program  coor- 
dinator with  the  Wildlife  Commission,  the 
attention  span  and  degree  of  interest  by  pre- 
teens  was  impressive.  “It  was  heartening 
to  see  so  many  kids  in  one  place  being  so 
respectful,”  she  said.  “Everyone  had  such 
good  manners  and  listened  and  learned.  They 
■ understood  the  balance  between  predators 
and  prey,  the  realistic  view  of  animals  in  the 
'!  wild  and  had  wonderful,  insightful  questions.” 

A firing  range  provided  by  the  commission 
offered  youth  an  opportunity  to  meet  wild- 
: life  officers  and,  under  their  individual  guid- 
ance, shoot  pellet  rifles  or  .410  shotguns  at 
paper  targets.  “Some  of  these  kids  have  never 
seen,  much  less  held  and  fired  a gun,”  said 
Darrin  Ball,  the  hunter  education  specialist 
for  the  region.  “The  safety  message  is  a big 
thing  for  us,  whether  they  decide  to  take  up 
hunting  or  sport  shooting  or  not.  The  parents 
here  today  have  been  really  supportive  and 
the  kids  obviously  enjoyed  it.” 

Activities  halted,  sometimes  reluctantly, 
for  a wild  game  lunch,  complete  with  buffalo 
burgers,  venison,  bear  roast,  frog  legs  and 
trout  fillets.  The  day  concluded  with  prize 
drawings,  giveaways  and  distribution  of 
take-home  gift  bags. 

Finishing  touches  and  final  details  are 
being  worked  out  for  the  fourth  annual  Scott 
Hogsed  Memorial  Youth  Conservation  Day. 
The  Guilford  County  event,  held  in  May  at 
Northeast  Park,  had  a successful  launch. 
About  140  youth  enjoyed  firearm  safety  train- 
ing, archery,  BMX,  turkey  calling,  birddog 


demonstrations,  ATV  safety  training,  fishing 
and  more.  The  2009  event  is  scheduled  for 
May  16.  In  addition,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
used  the  Hogsed  model  to  plan  its  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  Wildlife  Expo 
scheduled  for  Sept.  27  at  the  John  E.  Pech- 
mann  Fishing  Education  Center  at  Lake  Rim 
outside  Fayetteville.  More  than  20  outdoor- 
related  activities,  demonstrations  and  exhi- 
bits are  planned.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 

“I  think  just  about  every  community  in 
the  state  has  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing like  this,”  Gene  Piver  said.  “And  we’d 
like  to  see  them  do  it.”  ^ 


Geoff  Cantrell  is  a public  information  officer 
with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 

on  the  Scott  Hogsed  Memorial 
Youth  Conservation  Day, 
or  for  information 
on  how  to  conduct  a similar 
event  in  your  area, 
contact  Shannon  Coleman 
of  the  Cherokee  County 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
at (828) 837-2210 
or  Richard  Conley 
at  (828)  321-5397. 


Lots  of  quality  instruction  from  wildlife  enforcement  officers,  educators  and  other  adults  on 
many  outdoor  topics  and  activities  makes  the  Hogsed  event  very  popular  among  kids  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina. 
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IS  NOT  JUSTFOR  MEN 


Land  now  all  10  of  us  were  gathered  for  dinner  in  a 
Fairfield  restaurant.  Not  even  a salad  had  been 
eaten  before  tales  of  the  day’s  adventures  and  misad- 
ventures began.  There  were  stories  of  little  bass,  big 
bass,  broken  lines,  bowfins  and  pickerel,  as  well  as 
mosquitoes,  wasp  nests  and  even  a cottonmouth  moc- 
casin. As  we  progressed  around  the  table,  each 
fisherman  seemed  compelled  to  tell  of 
a larger  fish,  or  some  even  more 


pen.  There  are  real  women  who  catch  real  bass  and 
enjoy  it  every  bit  as  much  as  any  man.  Maybe  they  do 
it  with  more  stealth  and  less  bravado,  without  resorting 
to  all  the  high-powered  bass  boats  and  big  motors  of 
their  male  counterparts,  but  they  are  just  as  effective 
at  catching  bass.  And  they  don’t  settle  for  little  bass. 
Their  attention  to  details,  their  tenacity  and  sheer 
determination  land  them  big  bass. 


IF  YOU  THINK  ONLY  MEN  CAN 
CATCH  BIG  BASS, 

YOU  HAD  BETTER  THINK  AGAIN 

THERE  ARE  WOMEN  WHO  CAN  SHOW 
YOU  HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 


hazardous  encounter.  We  raised 
our  glasses  in  a salute.  After  all, 
this  is  real  he-man  stuff! 


Or  is  it?  Can’t  women  fish  as 
well  as  men,  or  maybe  even 
better?  Heaven  forbid  that  that 
should  ever  be  the  case.  But  it  does  hap- 


BY F.  EUGENE  HESTER 
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In  the  spring,  Huppmann’s  lure  of  choice 
is  a top-water  crankbait,  such  as  the 
Pop-R  or  Skitter  Pop. 


And  so  il  was  that  I met  Crystal 
Huppmann  from  Cornelius,  near  Charlotte. 
When  this  blue-eyed  blond  lady  first  men- 
tioned bass  fishing,  I wasn’t  sure  whether 
she  was  sincere  or  just  trying  to  engage  me 
in  some  conversation.  With  her  long  finger- 
nails, she  appeared  more  likely  to  be  ready 
for  some  social  event  than  casting  bass  lures. 

But  when  1 saw  her  on  a lake  a few  days 
later,  there  was  no  doubt  about  her  sincerity. 
She  was  casting  like  a pro  and  totally  commit- 
ted to  her  bass  fishing.  This  is  a lady  who  says 
that  when  she  goes  shopping,  her  first  stop  is 
at  Bass  Pro  Shops.  When  she  took  a break  for 
lunch,  1 asked  how  she  acquired  such  a deep  ' 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  fishing.  “I  grew  > 
up  fishing  with  my  mom,  Gladys  Strickland, 
in  Martin  County,”  she  said.  “She  and  my 
grandma  started  taking  me  along  on  their 
local  fishing  trips  when  I was  only  4 or  5 years  - 
old.  When  1 got  fidgety,  my  mom  insisted  on 
my  being  still  and  fishing.  Maybe  that  helped 
me  learn  about  patience. 

“A  bunch  of  us  would  all  pile  into  my 
mom’s  El  Camino  and  head  off  to  the  fishing  ; 
hole.  Back  then  we  fished  with  cane  poles  that  ! 
had  a line,  a hook  and  a bobber.  For  bait  we  , 
used  worms  that  we  found  by  looking  under 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  I can  remember  taking 
an  old  coffee  can  and  filling  it  up  with  dirt  to 
put  the  worms  in.  We  would  fish  in  ponds, 
lakes  and  rivers.  I can’t  remember  all  the  types  | 
of  fish  we  caught,  but  the  ones  that  stand  out 
in  my  mind  are  catfish,  perch,  bluegill  and 
crappie.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  my  mom  or  i 
grandma  [Lillian  Strickland]  would  clean 
the  fish,  and  we  would  have  a fish  fry  that 
night  for  dinner. 

“During  my  teenage  years  my  stepmom 
[Diane  Huppmann]  was  instrumental  in 
helping  me  learn  to  use  rods  and  reels,  and 
minnows  for  bait.  It  was  under  her  guidance 
that  I caught  my  very  first  bass.” 

Crystal  says  that  it  wasn’t  until  she  was  an 
adult  that  she  truly  learned  to  fish  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  lures.  Her  fiance  loved  to  fish 
and  spent  a lot  of  time  watching  fishing  shows. 
When  he  learned  of  her  interest  in  fishing, 
they  started  watching  the  fishing  shows 
together.  Then  he  started  teaching  her  more 
techniques  and  was  extremely  excited  about 
taking  her  fishing  with  him. 

“He  was  very  patient  with  me;  he  taught 
me  about  the  different  types  of  lures,  which 
lures  to  use  during  the  different  seasons.  He 
even  taught  me  how  to  use  his  baitcaster.  I 
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can't  even  begin  to  tell  you  how  many  birds’ 
nests  1 got  in  that.  It  seemed  that  he  truly 
enjoyed  teaching  me  everything  he  knew 
about  fishing.  And  he  really  liked  having  me 
go  fishing  with  him — until  1 caught  a big- 
ger bass  than  he  did.  At  that  point  my  les- 
sons were  over,  and  he  threatened  that  he 
would  no  longer  take  me  fishing.  He’s  just 
jealous  because  a girl  caught  a bigger  fish 
than  he  did.” 

Largemouth  bass  are  Crystal’s  favorite  to 
catch.  “When  they  are  really  active,  they  put 
on  a good  show  and  a good  fight.  I also  enjoy 
catching  smallmouth  bass,  spotted  bass,  crap- 
pie  and  bluegill,”  she  says. 

Crystal  has  developed  some 
techniques  of  her  own  and 
provides  proof  of  their 
effectiveness.  She  readily 
shares  her  techniques. 

“I  prefer  to  fish  a 
lake  with  lots  of  struc- 


have  success  in  much  deeper  water  or  around 
deeper  structures  and  drop-offs.” 

Crystal’s  enjoyment  of  fish  does  not  end 
with  the  catching  of  them. 

“I  enjoy  cleaning  and  eating  the  fish  that 
1 catch,  but  not  the  big  ones.  1 like  to  release 
them  so  they  can  grow  bigger,  and  then  1 can 
catch  them  again  next  year.  My  favorite  fish 
to  eat  would  be  bass  and  crappie.  1 like  to  soak 
my  fish  in  a mixture  of  egg  and  milk  first, 
then  I mix  up  some  flour,  seasoned  salt  and 
pepper.  I put  the  mix  in  a plastic  bag  with  the 
fish  and  shake  it  up.  I deep-fry  my  fish  in  a 
skillet  of  hot  oil  until  golden  brown.  I will 


And  he  really  liked  having  me  go  fishing  with  him — 


ture  in  it,  and  my  fav- 
orite time  to  go  fishing  is 
usually  30  minutes  before 
sunrise  and  on  an  overcast 
or  even  drizzling  day,” 

Crystal  said. 

“In  the  spring  I like  to  use  top-water  lures. 
My  favorite  is  the  Pop-R.  The  fish  are  usually 
spawning,  and  using  a top-water  lure  with  a 
slow  retrieval,  waiting  about  three  to  five  sec- 
onds between  popping  actions,  is  almost 
always  successful  in  attracting  a fish  and 
enticing  it  to  strike.  My  best  success  is  usually 
around  stumps  and  logs. 

“The  buzzbait  is  my  selection  during  the 
summer  months.  The  bass  are  pretty  active 
during  this  time,  and  a fast  top-water  lure  can 
draw  an  explosive  strike  from  a well-con- 
cealed, aggressive  bass.  There  is  nothing  more 
exciting  than  to  watch  a nice-size  bass  blow 
up  your  lure.  I would  have  to  say  that  spring 
and  summer  are  my  favorite  times  of  year  to 
go  fishing. 

“The  fall  is  great  for  using  a twin-bladed 
spinnerbait  with  a steady  retrieve.  I can  nor- 
mally find  bass  around  structures  in  a little 
bit  deeper  water.  1 also  like  using  diving  min- 
nows during  this  time. 

“The  winter  months  are  probably  the  hard- 
est time  to  catch  a bass.  Bass  like  to  be  in  very 
deep  water  during  the  winter,  and  they  don’t 
like  to  move  much,  so  I really  have  to  use  my 
patience  and  entice  them  with  a slow-moving 
jig  right  along  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  1 usually 
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Carolyn  Green  McCall  of  Graham 
has  caught  trophy  bass  in  lakes 
across  North  Carolina,  including 
those  in  Guilford  and  Johnston 
Counties.  She  uses  the  largest  red 
shad-colored  plastic  worms  she  can 
buy,  and  has  developed  her  own 
technique  for  rigging  and  retriev- 
ing the  worm. 

Some  of  her  favorite  locations 
are  where  shoreline  trees  have  fall- 
en into  the  lake  with  limbs  sub- 
merged far  below  the  surface."! 
think  other  people  only  fish  near 
shore  under  the  tree  trunk,  but  I like  to  fish  around  those  underwater  limbs 
in  deep  water  and  farther  from  shore.  That's  where  I usually  find  my  best 
bass, "she  says,  and  she  has  the  photos  to  prove  it. 


Edna  Todd  of  Wendell  enjoys  early  morning  fishing  in  her  favorite  lake  near 
her  home.  With  her  little  wooden  boat  and  electric  motor,  she  slowly  moves 
along  the  shoreline  casting  plastic  worms  and  lizards.  She  usually  fishes 
alone  and  says, “It  is  so  calm  and  peaceful  out  here.  I really  enjoy  it,  even 
when  the  fish  are  not  biting." 

Edna  catches  a lot  of  bass.  She  is  not  boastful  about  her  fishing,  but  when 
asked  about  the  biggest  bass  she  had  ever  caught,  she  told  me  of  catching 
them  up  to  10  and  even  11  pounds. 


usually  fry  some  potatoes  and  onions,  mix  up 
some  coleslaw  and  grill  some  sweet  corn  on 
the  cob.  My  mother  taught  me  how  to  make 
fried  cornbread,  so  1 like  to  serve  that  with  my 
fish  as  well.  Then  I add  a nice  glass  of  wine, 
and  I am  ready  to  enjoy  my  catch  of  the  day.” 

Get  Crystal  talking  about  fishing,  and 
she  rarely  slows  down.  She  tells  all  kinds  of 
interesting  tales. 

“One  of  my  most  memorable  experiences 
would  have  to  be  about  two  years  ago  in  the 
spring.  My  fiance  and  I went  to  one  of  our 
favorite  fishing  spots.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  on  my  second  or  third  cast  I landed 
a nice  6 ‘/2-pound  largemouth  bass.  I was  so 
excited,  but  when  I turned  to  show  it  to  him 
. . . well,  let’s  just  say  the  look  on  his  face 
was  one  of  utter  jealousy.  He  said,  ‘Geez, 
Crystal,  can’t  you  catch  a small  bass  any- 
more?’ That  comment  was  made  because 
none  of  the  last  five  or  six  bass  that  1 had 
caught  on  previous  fishing  trips  weighed 
less  than  3 pounds.  I just  smiled  at  him  and 
told  him  I had  a good  teacher. 

“Another  very  memorable  story  is  when  I 
was  probably  around  8 years  old.  I was  fishing 
off  the  shoreline  of  the  river  where  1 lived  with  * 
my  older  sister  [Jackie  Cook] . However,  Jackie 
would  not  dare  touch  a worm,  so  I was  always 
having  to  put  the  worm  on  her  hook  for  her. 

I put  a worm  on  her  hook  and  handed  her  the 
rod  and  reel.  I started  walking  behind  her 
when  I realized  she  was  throwing  her  arm 
backward  to  cast  her  line,  and  I yelled,  ‘Wait!’ 
but  it  was  too  late. 

“All  I could  do  was  watch  as  she  jerked  the 
line  forward  and  the  hook  pierced  my  skin, 
right  beneath  my  lower  lip.  I can  still  remem- 
ber my  scream  and  the  frightened  look  on  my 
sister’s  face  as  she  turned  around  to  see  what 
had  h'appened;  it  was  definitely  not  a pretty 
sight.  The  hook  went  all  the  way  through  the 
skin,  and  the  worm  was  hanging  off  my  lip. 

We  had  to  have  the  hook  removed,  and  I still 
carry  the  scar  under  my  lip  today  as  a 
reminder.  But  I am  not  sure  if  it  is  a reminder 
not  to  walk  behind  someone  casting  their 
line  or  if  it  is  a reminder  to  make  my  sister 
bait  her  own  hook. 

“I  have  lots  of  exciting  stories  that  I can  tell 
you  about  fishing,  but  there  is  one  in  partic- 
ular that  my  fiance  loves  to  tell  on  me.  One 
early  cold  winter  morning  we  set  out  to  do 
some  bass  fishing.  I got  my  lure  hung  in  a tree, 
so  he  pulls  the  boat  over  to  the  tree,  and  1 
stand  up  to  get  the  lure  out  when  all  of  a 


Il 

sudden  he  says  something  to  me.  1 turn  to  look 
at  him  and,  lo  and  behold,  1 lose  my  footing 
and  fall  backward  right  into  the  lake.  The  bot- 
tom part  of  my  body  (pretty  much  from  my 
legs  down)  stayed  in  the  boat,  but  the  top  half 
of  me  went  underwater.  When  1 came  up  out 
of  the  water,  he  was  just  looking  at  me.  1 think 
he  was  in  shock.  1 started  laughing  and  told 
him  to  help  me  get  up.  My  legs  were  hooked 
over  the  inside  of  the  boat,  and  1 was  trying  to 
pull  up  over  the  side,  and  darn  if  1 did  not  fall 
backward  again  into  the  water.  There  was 
nothing  I could  do  but  laugh  at  myself.  We 


were  finally  able  lo  get  me  hack  into  the  boat, 
after  a few  tries.  He  then  says,  'Well,  let’s  gel 
you  home  and  out  of  those  wet  clothes.’ 

“I  said,  'No  way!  We’ll  miss  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  fishing.’  1 told  him  lo  give  me 
one  of  the  shirts  he  had  on,  and  I had  brought 
an  extra  fleece,  so  I put  them  on  and  said  to 
him,  'Let’s  do  some  fishing.'  There  was  no  way 
I was  going  to  let  a little  bit  of  wet  hair  and  wet 
pants  ruin  a perfectly  good  fishing  day.”  ^ 

Frequent  contributor  F.  Eugene  Hester  is  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Huppmann  landed  this  fat  largemouth 
from  a Johnston  County  lake. 


I was  so  excited,  but  when  I turned  to  show  it  to  him 
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BEAUTIFUL  AND  FUN  TO  COLLECT,  SEASHELLS  ALSO  REPRESENT  A SECRET 
WORLD  THAT;MANY  PEOPLE  KNOW  LITTLE  ABOUT  — 

THE  FASCINATING  WORLD 
OF  THE 


BANDED  TULIP  SHARK  EYE  ATLANTIC  DISTORITIO  SCOTCH  BONNET  SOZON’S  CONE  KIENER’S  WHELK  VARIABLE  COQUINA  COMMON  ATLANTIC  SLIPPERSNAIL 
TURKEY  WING  ATLANTIC  COWRIE  LETTERED  OLIVE  CHANNELED  WHELK  EASTERN  AUGER  TINTED  CATHARUS  LIONS  PAW  SCALLOP  COMMON  NUTMEG 


The  beachcomber  in  each  of  us  delights  at  the  prospect  of  finding  such  treasures  tangled 
among  clumps  of  seaweed  and  driftwood.  Prized  for  their  beauty  and  natural  design,  shells 
have  held  a fascination  throughout  history  that  continues  to  stir  our  imaginations  today. 

To  the  casual  beach  stroller,  shells  may  seem  to  be  inanimate  objects  to  be  picked  up, 
admired  and  perhaps  carried  home  to  be  added  to  a collection.  Little  thought  is  given  to  the 
real  miracle  at  work  here,  the  animals  that  construct  these  architectural  structures  for  their 
homes.  Unseen  beneath  the  waves  they  live  their  lives,  and  only  after  their  demise  are  their 
unique  creations  cast  ashore  to  be  appreciated  by  us. 
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HOME  IS  WHERE  THE  HEART  IS 

li  takes  nothing  away  from  the  mystery  to 
realize  that  shells  are  really  just  the  outer 
skeletons  of  mollusks.  The  word  mol  lush 
means  "soft-hodied,”  which  explains  why 
a hard  covering  is  so  essential  for  their  pro- 
tection. Most,  but  not  all,  mollusks  live  in 
the  sea,  and  they  use  an  organ  called  the 
mantle  to  provide  an  interface  where  cal- 
cium is  crystallized  into  a protective  shell 
made  up  of  a composite  of  layers. 

The  result  is  a marvel  of 
nature,  a composite  with 
incredible  strength.  This 
fact  has  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  scientists,  who 
estimate  that  the  end  pro- 
duct of  such  brick-and- 
mortar  construction  is 
perhaps  a thousand  times  as 
strong  as  the  principal  components 
alone.  Researchers  are  already  studying  the 
applications  for  such  diverse  fields  as  aero- 
space engineering,  body  armor  for  the  mili- 
tary, the  production  of  artificial  bone  and 
the  coming  world  of  nano-manufacturing. 


The  Pearl  of  Allah  (above)  is  the  biggest 
pearl  ever  discovered.  The  geoduck  clam 
(facing  page)  can  burrow  down  6 feet.  , 


There’s  far  more  to  mollusks  than  just 
their  shells,  of  course.  With  some  50,000 
living  species,  they're  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  animals  on  earth,  second  only  to 
insects.  The  two  largest  classes  ol  mollusks 
are  made  up  of  the  bivalves,  with  two  hinged 
shells,  and  the  univalves,  with  just  one  shell. 
What  most  people  don’t  realize  is  that  one 
often  becomes  the  predator  and  the  other 
sought-after  prey. 

In  general,  bivalves  lead  a quiet 
life,  filtering  and  feeding  on  the 
abundance  of  microscopic 
plants  and, animals  found  in 
seawater.  Those  that  burrow 
like  clams  do  so  with  the  aid 
of  a powerful  foot  muscle, 
a distinctive  feature  of  all 
bivalves.  Because  the  foot  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a hatchet, 
scientists  refer  to  bivalves  as  pele- 
cypods,  meaning  literally  “hatchet  foot.” 
The  foot  is  thrust  into  the  sand  and  then  con- 
tracted in  such  a way  as  to  pull  the  animal 
under  the  surface.  Two  siphons  are  then 
extended,  one  pulling  water  in  and  the  other 
pumping  water  back  out.  The  current  thus 
created  ensures  that  a flow  of  water  passes 
through,  and  the  food  from  it  is  collected  on 
the  gills,  where  tiny  hairlike  projections, 
known  as  cilia,  move  the  food  to  the  mouth. 


A LONG  VIEW 

Although  some  clams  such  as  the  surl  clam  | 
live  in  the  surf,  many  prefer  the  waters  of  ; 
our  sounds  over  the  turbulent  surf  zone, 
and  there  they  can  live  to  be  20  years  old. 
Although  that  may  seem  to  be  a ripe  old  age,  i 
many  mollusks  are  actually  quite  long  lived.  ] 
For  example,  a giant  clam  found  in  the  South  | 
Pacific  can  live  to  be  a hundred  years  of  age,  |j 
measure  4 feet  across  and  weigh  more  than 
500  pounds.  As  the  world’s  largest  bivalve,  it  l 
also  holds  the  record  for  creating  the  biggest  3 | 
pearl  ever  found,  a 14-pound  gem  known 
as  the  Pearl  of  Allah  that  has  been  valued  at 
$40  million. 

Although  our  hard  clams  don’t  produce 
valued  pearls,  the  deep  blue  sections  on  the 
inside  of  their  shells  were  highly  valued  by  | 
American  Indians,  who  drilled  them  into 
beads  and  wove  them  into  elaborate  patterns. 
They  were  typically  strung  into  belts,  which 
could  be  up  to  6 feet  in  length  and  contain 
6,000  or  more  beads.  The  belts  were  known 
as  wampum  and  were  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes  such  as  the  commemoration  of 
events  and  treaties.  The  early  Europeans  in 
the  New  World,  upon  seeing  its  importance  to 
the  natives,  mistook  wampum  as  being  used 
exclusively  as  money.  The  result  was  that  it 
was  given  the  scientific  name  Mercenaria, 
which  refers  to  its  perceived  monetary  value. 
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The  real  prize  for  longevity  goes  to  the 
I, geoduck  clam,  which  occasionally  washes 
ashore  onto  our  beaches.  With  some  speci- 
mens  living  to  be  168  years  old,  the  geoduck 
(pronounced  "gooey-duck")  is  one  of 
j the  longest-living  animals 
known,  not  to  mention 
being  the  largest  burrow- 
ing clam  in  the  world. 

Though  its  lifestyle  is 
similar  to  that  of  the 
hard-shell  clam,  it  can 
burrow  down  as  deep  as  6 feet 
with  its  thick,  rubbery  neck  (actually 
j siphons)  reaching  up  to  the  surface.  It’s  not 
'unheard  of  for  individuals  to  weigh  in  at 
over  15  pounds.  More  abundant  along  the 
northwest  coast,  it  has  in  recent  years  given 
rise  to  an  important  fishery.  The  huge  neck  is 
considered  a delicacy,  and  it  is  much  sought 
after  by  recreational  clammers. 

More  common  along  our  coast,  and 
equally  prized,  are  oysters,  which  can  them- 
selves live  for  40  years  or  more.  They  begin 
life  as  tiny  drifting  specks  in  the  water  col- 
umn, carried  along  by  currents  in  search  of 
a site  on  which  to  settle  down.  To  survive, 
they  must  land  on  a hard  surface,  which 
'ideally  would  be  old  oyster  shells.  Attaching 
ithemselves  with  a powerful  cement,  they 
never  move  again.  Like  many  mollusks,  they 


undergo  a sex  change  as  they  mature,  from 
male  to  egg-bearing  female. 

The  filter-feeding  role  of  oysters  offers  a 
clue  as  to  why  oysters  are  so  valuable  in 
maintaining  a healthy  environment  in 
our  sounds  and  estuaries.  A 
single  oyster  can  pass  as 
much  as  50  gallons  of 
seawater  a day  over  its 
gills,  feeding  on  particu- 
late matter  at  the  same 
time  it  helps  remove  pollu- 
tants from  the  water.  Sadly, 
oyster  populations  along  our  coast 
have  plummeted  by  90  percent  over  the  last 
100  years  due  to  habitat  loss,  pollution  and 
harvest  pressure.  There’s  hope  that  the  native 
stock  can  be  revitalized  through  the  efforts 
of  the  recently  established  Oyster  Hatchery 
Program  coordinated  by  the  N.C.  Aquariums. 

ON  THE  MOVE 

Unlike  the  sedentary  lifestyle  of  oysters, 
scallops  have  the  ability  to  move  about  freely. 
By  clapping  their  two  shells  together  force- 
fully, they  can  create  a jet  of  water  that  allows 
them  to  move  off  in  any  direction  when  dan- 
ger threatens.  Although  they  can’t  actually 
discern  images,  scallops  can  detect  light 
and  dark  as  well  as  movement,  such  as  the 
approach  of  a marauding  sea  star.  Lining  the 


Clams  (far  left),  having  burrowed  down 
with  their  hatchet-shaped  foot  muscles, 
extend  two  siphons  up  to  filter  seawater.  The  pen  shell  (center)  anchors  itself 
through  the  use  of  thread-like  fibers  called  byssal  threads.  Scallops  (above) 
can  clap  together  their  shell  halves  to  create  a jet  of  water  for  propulsion. 


WITH  SOME 

LIVING  SPECIES,  THEY'RE  ONE 
OF  THE 

GROUPS 

OF  ANIMALS  ON  EARTH, 
SECOND  ONLY  TO  INSECTS. 


outer  edge  of  their  mantle  are  as  many  as 
60  iridescent  blue  eyes  that  can  readily  be 
regrown  if  lost  or  damaged. 

Scallops,  in  fact,  swim  so  well  they’re 
considered  the  only  migratory  bivalve.  The 
exercise  produces  a well-developed  hinge 
muscle,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  scallop 
typically  eaten  in  this  country.  As  a caution- 
ary example  of  unintended  consequences, 
the  availability  of  scallops  has  in  some  areas 
been  seriously  diminished  by  the  overfishing 
of  sharks.  Sharks  feed  heavily  on  rays,  which 
are  a major  predator  of  scallops,  and  with 
shark  populations  in  decline,  the  rays  have 
been  free  to  nearly  decimate  scallop  beds. 

A number  of  bivalves  that  make  fine  table 
fare  are  completely  overlooked  simply  because 
they’re  not  commercially  available.  In  this 
category  would  be  the  colorful  little  coquina 
clams  that  occur  by  the  thousands  at  the  edge 
of  the  surf.  What  they  lack  in  size  (coquina 
means  “tiny  shell”  in  Spanish)  they  more 
than  make  up  for  in  numbers,  and  they  can 
yield  a surprisingly  tasty  chowder.  The  secret 
is  to  rinse  and  cook  them  like  regular  clams, 
then  strain  them  through  a fine  cloth  to 
remove  sand  and  grit,  retaining  only  the 
liquid  stock. 

Equally  neglected  are  the  large  cockles 
and  fan-shaped  pen  shells  that  are  often 
tossed  onto  our  beaches  after  a winter  storm. 
Not  only  are  both  excellent  edibles,  but  pen 
shells  are  the  only  shellfish  in  North  Carolina 
waters  that  are  known  to  produce  black  pearls. 
Live  pen  shells  anchor  themselves  firmly  in 
the  sand  with  long  threadlike  fibers  known 
as  byssal  threads.  In  ancient  times  the  attrac- 
tive thread  was  harvested  and  woven  into  a 
highly  prized  “cloth  of  gold”  that  could  be 
worn  only  by  royally. 
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WHICH  IS  DIVIDED  INTO 
SUCCESSIVELY  LARGER  "CHAMBERS' 
AS  THE  ANIMAL  GROWS. 


HAVE  RADULA,  WILL  TRAVEL 

A quite  different  lifestyle  is  pursued  by  uni- 
valves, which  might  be  considered  more 
successful  since  they  outnumber  bivalves 
by  five  to  one,  at  least  as  far  as  the  number 
of  species  goes.  Many,  such  as  slugs  and 
garden  snails,  have  left  the  marine  environ- 
ment entirely  and  adapted  to  terrestrial  life. 
Scientists  know  the  entire  group  of  univalves 
as  gastropods,  literally  meaning  “stomach 
foot,”  which  is  what  these  animals  crawl 
around  on. 

And  crawl  around  they  do,  often  in  search 
of  hapless  bivalves  upon  which  to  feed.  The 
moon  snail,  or  shark’s  eye,  has  a highly  effi- 
cient mode  of  attack,  which  is  to  drill  through 
the  shell  of  its  prey.  Those  perfectly  round, 
beveled  holes  commonly  seen  on  many  shells 
mark  the  moon  snail’s  entry  point.  Once 
they’ve  located  their  prey,  whether  it’s  a clam, 
scallop  or  even  another  moon  snail,  these 
gastropods  begin  scraping  away  with  a hle- 
like,  rasping  tongue  called  a radula.  The  pro- 
cess is  aided  by  the  secretion  of  enzymes 
that  help  soften  the  shell.  When  an  opening 
is  made,  the  moon  snail  inserts  its  mouth- 
parts  and  begins  feasting  on  its  still-living 
dinner.  Depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
victim’s  shell,  it  may  take  more  than  a day  to 
drill  the  hole,  but  what’s  time  to  a snail? 

Other  snails  take  the  boring  radula  a 
good  deal  further.  Cone  snails  have  turned 
this  instrument  into  a venom-tipped  har- 
poon, and  a careless  shell  collector  can  pay 
a heavy  price.  Some  South  Pacific  species 
are  so  toxic  they  can  cause  death  within  30 
minutes,  and  a number  of  fatalities  have 
been  recorded  over  the  years.  Researchers 
have  found  their  venom  to  be  some  of  the 
most  toxic  in  the  animal  kingdom,  with 
a single  specimen  potentially  capable  ot 
killing  a dozen  people.  Luckily,  fish,  not 


humans,  are  the  snails’  intended  prey,  which 
they  stab  with  a lightning-fast  thrust.  The 
prey  is  almost  instantly  paralyzed  and  then 
fed  upon  by  the  snail.  Ironically,  the  venom 
shows  much  promise  for  providing  a pain 
reliever  more  powerful  than  morphine. 


Regardless  ol  species,  all  ol  the  whelks 
produce  long,  leathery  strands  of  egg 
capsules  that  are  usually  well  anchored  in 
the  sand.  A typical  strand  can  contain  up  to 
a hundred  capsules,  each  of  which  might 
hold  several  dozen  eggs. 

Whelks  are  in  turn  fed  upon  by  an  even 
bigger  snail,  the  giant  horse  conch,  which 
can  grow  up  to  24  inches  in  length.  It’s  easily 
the  largest  gastropod  in  our  waters,  and  for 
that  matter  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
second  only  to  the  trumpet  conch  from 
Australia,  which  can  reach  lengths  of  30 
inches.  Not  a true  conch  such  as  those  found 
in  Florida  waters  that  are  prized  as  food,  the 
horse  conch  has  orange  flesh  considered  too 
peppery  to  be  edible.  Its  huge  shell  is  much 
sought  after  by  collectors. 


THE  BIG  PICTURE 

Some  of  the  largest  gastropod  predators  in 
North  Carolina  waters  are  the  three  species 
of  whelks,  often  misidentihed  as  conchs.  The 
lightning  whelk  can  reach  lengths  up  to  16 
inches,  with  the  biggest  specimens  being 
found  offshore.  The  more  common  knobbed 
whelk  rarely  exceeds  10  to  12  inches,  and 
the  channeled  whelk  is  even  smaller.  What 
really  distinguishes  the  lightning  whelk, 
however,  other  than  its  huge  size,  is  that  it 
alone  is  left-handed.  It’s  easy  to  see  this  by 
holding  the  shell  in  your  hand  with  the  spire 
of  the  shell  away  from  you.  The  opening, 
or  aperture,  will  be  on  the  left  side  of  the 
shell,  with  the  whorls  coiled  in  a counter- 
clockwise direction. 

Whelks  are  relentless  hunters  of  clams 
and  other  bivalves.  About  every  three  days 
they  unbury  themselves  from  the  sand  and 
glide  along  the  surface  until  they 
locate  a clam  by  smell.  They 
dig  it  up,  grip  it  tightly  with 
their  foot  and  use  the  edge 
of  their  shell  as  a clam 
knife.  The  battle  may 
take  hours,  but  the 
doomed  clam  is  no 
match  for  the  whelk. 

Many  of  the  empty 
clamshells  found 
in  the  sounds  have 
chipped  edges,  indi- 
cating how  the  animals 
met  their  end. 


A BALANCED  DIET 

Many  gastropods  have  quite  specific  diets, 
such  as  the  Scotch  bonnet,  which  feeds  on 
sand  dollars  and  sea  urchins.  It  secretes  sul- 
furic acid  to  dissolve  the  hard  outer  layer  of 
its  prey,  then  bores  through  to  feed  on  the 
inside.  Scotch  bonnets  are  themselves  fed 
on  by  stone  crabs,  which  can  crush  their 
shells.  In  1965,  North  Carolina  became  the 
first  state  to  adopt  an  official  seashell,  select- 
ing the  Scotch  bonnet,  whose  shape  is  said 
to  resemble  the  woolen  caps  worn  by  our 
early  Scottish  settlers. 

The  lettered  olive  also  has  its  preferred 
prey:  the  plentiful  coquina  clams  found  at 
the  surf’s  edge.  Among  the  fastest  burrowers 
of  all  the  snails,  the  olive  tunnels  along  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  sand,  with  only  its 
siphon  extending  above  the  surface.  It  some 
times  leaves  a visible  trail  in  its  wake,  giving 
away  its  location.  When  it  encounters  a 
coquina,  it  envelops  the  victim  with  its 
body  and  burrows  deeper  to  enjoy  its  meal 
at  leisure.  Unlike  most  marine  gastropods, 
olives  have  no  operculum,  the  horny  plug 
used  to  close  off  the  aperture  when  the  ani 
mal  withdraws  into  its  shell.  In  1984,  the 
lettered  olive  was  designated  the  officia 
state  shell  of  South  Carolina. 

One  of  the  olive’s  weapons  is  the 
secretion  of  a mucus  that  works  to 
paralyze  its  prey,  a technique  used 
also  by  the  various  murex  snails. 
Murex  feed  primarily  on  oysters, 
with  some  species  drilling  through 
the  upper  shell  and  others  applying 
a strong,  sustained  pressure  that 
eventually  opens  up  even  the  most 
stubborn  oyster. 


I 
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The  Nautilus  (above)  possesses  roughly 
90  tentacles  that  it  uses  to  snare  small 
fish  and  crabs.  Whelks  produce  long 
strands  of  eggs  (facing  page). 


PRODIGAL  SONS 

1 Whatever  their  differences,  bivalves  and 
univalves  at  least  share  the  common  feature 
of  a protective  shell.  A third  major  group  of 
mollusks  has  largely  forsaken  the  need  for 
a shell,  or  at  least  reduced  it  to  a remnant 
internal  structure.  These  are  the  cephalopods, 
which  means  literally  “head  foot"  and  refers  to 
the  fact  that,  in  this  group,  the  mollusk  foot 
takes  the  form  of  a well-developed  head  with 
arms  and  tentacles.  Included  are  the  octopuses, 
squid,  cuttlefish  and  chambered  nautilus. 

All  are  free  swimming,  feature  well- 
, developed  senses  and  are  widely  regarded 
as  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  inverte- 
brates (those  animals  having  no  backbone). 
The  octopus  is  well  known  to  aquarists  as  an 
escape  artist,  able  to  squeeze  its  body  through 
the  smallest  of  openings,  sometimes  travel- 
ing to  a neighboring  tank  in  search  of  food. 
It’s  even  been  known  to  board  fishing  boats 
■ and  raid  holds  to  eat  crabs. 

Our  native  octopus  rarely  reaches  more 
than  2 feet  in  length,  with  a life  span  of  about 
two  years.  Females  nearly  always  die  shortly 
i after  the  young  are  hatched.  Much  larger  is 
1 the  giant  Pacific  octopus,  with  an  arm  span  of 
up  to  25  feet.  Though  neither  of  these  species 
is  a threat  to  humans,  the  blue-ringed  octopus 
found  in  Australian  waters  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  venomous  animals  known. 
Despite  being  not  much  bigger  than  a golf 
ball,  it  has  a poison  powerful  enough  to 
kill  an  adult  human  in  minutes.  There  is  no 
known  antidote. 

The  largest  invertebrate  known  to  dwell 
in  the  oceans’  depths  is  the  giant  squid, 
which  can  measure  40  feet  in  length  and 
! weigh  well  over  a thousand  pounds.  Whereas 
the  octopus  is  limited  to  eight  arms,  squid 
are  equipped  with  eight  arms  as  well  as  two 
long  tentacles,  with  which  they  seize  fish  and 
other  prey.  However,  even  the  giant  squid 
falls  prey  to  sperm  whales,  whose  stomach 
• contents  often  include  the  hard,  horny  beaks 
1 of  the  squid. 

1 Because  the  beaks  irritate  their  stomachs, 
whales  coat  them  with  layer  after  layer  of  a 
waxy,  gray  substance  known  as  ambergris, 
much  the  same  way  a pearl  is  formed  by  an 
oyster.  Eventually  passed  out  through  a 
whale’s  digestive  system,  the  lumps  some- 
times wash  ashore  and  can  weigh  as  much 
as  a hundred  pounds  or  more.  It’s  a lucky 
! beachcomber  who  realizes  his  good  fortune 
to  find  the  earthy-smelling  substance,  which 
is  highly  valued  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  expensive  perfumes. 


Cuttlefish  are  probably  best  known  for 
their  porous  internal  skeleton,  called  cuttle- 
bone,  which  is  given  to  parakeets  and  other 
cage  birds  as  a rich  source  of  dietary  calcium. 
Like  squid  and  octopus,  cuttlefish  have  the 
ability  to  defensively  discharge  a thick  black 
ink  to  fool  predators.  In  ancient  times,  the 
ink  was  commonly  used  for  writing  and  was 
known  as  sepia,  which  is  in  fact  the  Greek 
name  for  cuttlefish. 

Of  the  cephalopods,  only  the  chambered 
nautilus  has  a true  shell,  which  is  divided 
into  successively  larger  “chambers”  as  the 
animal  grows.  Its  coiled  symmetry  has  long 
been  heralded  in  poetry  and  admired  by 
mathematicians  as  a perfect  example  of  a 
logarithmic  spiral.  These  living  fossils  inhabit 
the  deep  slopes  of  coral  reefs  and  are  seldom 
encountered  in  the  wild.  Nocturnal  hunters, 
they  possess  about  90  tentacles  with  which 
to  snare  small  fish  and  crabs,  although 
they  expend  so  little  energy  swimming  that 


How  Do  Scallop  Eyes  Work? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


they  may  need  to  eat  only  once  a month  to 
sustain  themselves. 

THE  HIDDEN  WORLD 

Shell  or  no  shell,  mollusks  demonstrate  a 
stunning  variety  of  life  forms,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  watery  domain.  As  both 
predator  and  prey,  they’ve  evolved  tactics 
and  countertactics  over  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  for  survival  in  the  seas.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  our  hunter-gatherer 
ancestors,  we’ve  been  fascinated  with  these 
creatures  that  live  their  lives  in  the  aquatic 
environments  covering  three-fourths  of  our 
planet.  Even  so,  we’ve  hardly  begun  to  probe 
the  uncharted  depths  of  the  world’s  oceans, 
and  we’re  far  from  learning  all  there  is  to 
know  about  seashell  secrets.  ^ 


Mark  Joyner  is  executive  vice  president  of 
the  N.C.  Aquarium  Society  and  a regular 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  Ways  of 


Wasps 


written  by  Susan  Carl  / illustrated  by  Consie  Powell 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


NORTHERN  PAPER  WASP 

Polistes  fuscatus 
(.75"  long) 


ESTABLISHING  ORDER 

Wasps,  bees  and  ants  are  all  in  the  same  order  of  insects,  the  Hymenoptera,  and  like 
other  insects,  have  compound  eyes,  three  pairs  of  legs  and  a hard  exoskeleton  cov- 
ering three  main  body  parts.  Although  wasps  come  in  an  amazing  variety  of  colors 
and  sizes,  their  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a narrow  region  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  This  makes  a wasp  very  flexible.  Bees,  in  contrast,  have  a more  robust 
build,  and  are  usually  covered  in  fine  hairs  that  collect  pollen.  They  also  have 
a bend  in  their  antennae  not  seen  in  wasps. 


eastern  yellowjacket 

Vespula  maculif rons 


You  can’t  miss  them  in  the  summer  . . . wasps  of  all  kinds  are  out  hunting  for  food 
; 


* and  pollinating  plants.  But  can  you  distinguish  wasps  from  bees?  And  did  you 
know  that  wasps  benefit  humans?  Perhaps  more  importantly,  do  you  know  the  safest 
ways  to  share  the  outdoors  with  these  insects? 


COMMUNAL  LIVING 

Some  wasp  species,  like  other  members  of  the  Hymenoptera,  form  social 
communities,  where  two  or  more  generations  live  in  the  same  nest  and 
cooperate  in  caring  for  the  young.  The  most  familiar  wasps,  the  yellow- 
jackets,  hornets  and  paper  wasps,  all  build  complex  nests  of  “paper 
that  they  make  by  chewing  bits  of  wood  or  leaves.  You  may  have  seen  the 
impressive  football-shaped  nests  built  by  bald-faced  hornets  on  a tree  limb, 
or  the  smaller,  single-layer  nests  of  paper  w^sps.  Yellowjackets  mostly  build 
their  nests  underground. 

Inside  the  nest,  a complex  caste,  or  class,  system  helps  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  young  wasps.  Only  one  female,  the 
queen,  lays  eggs,  and  she  is  usually  significantly 
larger  than  the  others.  The  rest  of  the 
females  are  sterile  workers,  who  collect 
food  and  care  for  the  larvae.  Male  wasps 
hatch  out  late  in  the  season,  and  fertilize 
the  eggs  of  next  year’s  queens.  The 
males  die  with  the  onset  of  winter,  along 
with  the  female  workers.  The  new  queens 
hibernate  until  spring,  when  each  will 
establish  a colony. 
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^ / THE  BUZZ  ON  SOLITARY  WASPS 

Although  social  wasps  get  most  of  the  attention 
from  humans,  most  wasp  species  are  solitary,  and  do 
not  form  large  colonies.  Instead  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
plants,  in  burrows  in  the  soil,  or  build  mud  nests  of  vari- 
ous shapes.  The  mud  dauber  is  a solitary  species  whose 
mud  nests  you  may  have  seen  under  the  eaves  of  your  roof. 
Like  most  solitary  wasps,  they  rarely  sting  humans;  instead 
they  use  their  venom  to  paralyze  spiders  to  feed  to  their 
larvae.  Many  other  solitary  wasps  are  parasitoids:  they 
lay  their  eggs  inside  another  insect  or  spider.  The  larvae 
feed  on  living  tissue,  and  eventually  kill  the  host,  but  not 
before  their  own  development  is  complete. 


WILD  NOTE 


BALD-FACED  HORNET 

Dolichovespula  maculata 
(.8"  long) 


Bald-faced  hornets  build  a rounded  nest, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a basketball, 
containing  2,000  or  more  members. 


THE  BIG  STING 

The  large  nesting  colonies  formed  by  social  wasps  also  make  large  meals  for 
hungry  mammals  or  birds  eager  to  consume  tasty  larvae.  For  that  reason,  social 
wasps  can  inflict  painful  stings  in  order  to  defend  their  colonies.  An  individ- 
ual wasp  can  sting  repeatedly,  but  only  females  have  this  defense  mechanism. 
That’s  because  the  stinger  is  actually  a modified  egg-laying  tube,  or  ovipos- 
itor, attached  to  a venom  gland.  Wasps  use  these  stingers  for  more  than 
defense,  however.  Many  species  kill  or  paralyze  other  insects  with 
venom  in  order  to  feed  their  young  larvae. 


Wasps  range  in  size  from  the  tiny  chalcid  wasps  that 
can  be  as  small  as  a punctuation  mark,  to  the  giant 
ichneumon,  who  drills  her  3-inch-long 
ovipositor  into  wood  and  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  larvae  of  other  wood-boring  wasps. 

I ANT  ICHNEUMON 

Megarhyssa  macrurus 
(4.25" long) 


Some  wasps  lay  their  eggs  inside  plants,  where  the  lar- 
vae grow  and  feed  until  a hard  lump,  called  a gall,  forms 
around  each  larva.  Although  other  insects  form  plant 
galls,  wasp  galls  frequently  develop  on  the  buds,  leaves, 
and  branches  of  oak  trees. 


CICADA  KILLER 

Sphecius  speciosus 
( 1. 12"long) 


VELVET  ANT 

Dasymutilla  occidentalis 
(1"  long) 


Not  an  ant,  this  insect  is  really  a wasp.  Females  are  wingless  and 
race  around  on  the  ground  in  search  of  insects  to  parasitize,  usually 
ground-nesting  bees  or  other  wasps.  Velvet  ants  are  nicknamed 
"cow  killers"  because  of  their  very  painful  stings. 
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OUR  FRIENDS  THE  WASPS 

Wasps  keep  in  check  l he  popula- 
tion of  many  insects  that  feed  on 
agricultural  crops.  They  are  also 
important  pollinators. 

With  a few  simple  precautions, 
humans  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
wasps  while  avoiding  encounters 
that  might  lead  to  a stinging  response. 
Stay  clear  of  active  nests,  and  don’t  swat 
at  a wasp  that  may  be  checking  you  out. 
Instead,  stand  still  or  slowly  back  away. 
In  late  summer  and  fall,  yellowjackets 
in  particular  can  be  real  picnic  party 
crashers.  When  eating  outside,  avoid 
drinking  from  soda  cans  that  have  been 
left  unattended,  and  throw  garbage  into 
containers  with  tight  lids.  With  a little 


Potter  wasps  build  tiny  clay  pots, 
either  underground  or  hanging 
from  a twig.  The  wasps  lay  one  egg 
in  each  mud  chamber,  and  stock 
the  nests  with  caterpillars  that 
they’ve  paralyzed  with  venom. 
When  the  larvae  hatch  out  they 
eat  the  caterpillars  alive. 


POTTER  WASP 

Eumenes  fraternus 
(.75"  long) 


insight  and  caution  we  can  safely 
observe  the  amazing  diversity  of  the 
wasp  family. 


“Wasp-waist’’is  a term  you  don’t  hear  often 
these  days.  It  used  to  be  quite  a compliment 
for  a young  lady  in  Victorian  times,  who 
may  have  worn  a corset  to  obtain  the  cov- 
eted “wasp-waist.” 


MUD  DAUBER 

Trypoxylon  politum 
(.8"  long) 


Get  Outside 

Observe  wasp  activity  all  year: 

Summer:  Use  caution  around  wasps  and  their  nests  during  summer. 
Female  velvet  ants  are  frequently  observed  scurrying  around  on  the  ground. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  place  a pan  with  some  clay  soil  in  it  under  an  occa- 
sionally dripping  outdoor  faucet.  You  may  attract  mud  dauber  wasps  as 
well  as  butterflies  and  other  thirsty  creatures. 

Autumn:  Galls  show  up  on  plants  in  summer  and  autumn.  Look  for 
unusual  growths  on  the  buds  and  branches  of  oak  trees,  as  well  as  the 
underside  of  their  leaves. 

Winter:  Wasp  nests  can  be  safely  observed  in  winter.  Examining  the 
colors  of  a nest  may  show  that  the  wasps  used  several  sources  of  wood  for 
fiber.  Mud  dauber  nests  also  show  variability  in  colors  depending  on  soil 
sources.  If  you  break  open  a mud  dauber  nest  you  will  see  wasp  larvae  and 
the  paralyzed  spiders  they  feed  on.  Only  open  one  nest  we  want  to  keep 
these  beneficial  insects  around.  Hornet  and  paper  wasp  nests  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  winter,  because  wasps  do  not  reuse  existing  nests. 

Spring:  Queen  wasps  begin  emerging  from  hibernation  as  the  temper- 
atures warm.  You  may  see  these  large  wasps  foraging  for  food  to  restore  the 
energy  reserves  needed  to  found  a new  colony. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Ant  Lions,  Wasps,  and  Other  Insects”  by  Steve 

Parker,  Compass  Point  Books,  2005. 

■ “Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  of  North  America”  by  Sara 

Swan  Miller,  Franklin  Watts,  2003. 

■ “Insect”  by  Laurence  Mound,  DK  Children,  2007. 

■ “National  Audubon  Society  Field  Guilde  to  North 

American  Insects  and  Spiders”  by  Lorus  and  Margery 
Milne,  Knopf,  1980. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “More  Than  Just  a Stinger”  by  Harry  Ellis,  June  1989.  [ 

■ “Hornets  at  Rest”  by  Clyde  Sorenson,  November  2000.  i 

■ “Galling  Bugs”  by  Phillip  Manning,  September  2000. 

■ “The  Empty  Nest”  by  T.  Edward  Nickens,  May  2007. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.  ncwildlife . org. 
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aid-faced  Hornets  at  their  Nest 


A Master  Builders  Jigsaw  Puzzle 

1)  Cut  out  the  box  belo^v.  

2)  Carefully  cut  along  the  black  lines  to  create  your  jigsaw  puzzle. 
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This  activity  may  he  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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Wildlife  Dispatchers  Perform  Critical  Work 


Some  of  the  most  important  people  for  the 
outdoors  work  indoors. 

Deep  indoors.  Dispatchers  with  the  N.C. 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission  spend  their 
careers  in  an  insulated  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  administrative  headquarters  in 
Raleigh,  but  the  work  they  do  enables  officers 
in  the  field  to  do  their  job  more  effectively 
and  safely. 

The  room  is  rather  nondescript,  with  desks 
covered  in  electronic  equipment,  monitors 
and  computers  while  the  walls  are  covered 
in  maps,  bulletins  and  charts.  From  this 
room,  a statewide  two-way  radio  dispatch  is 
conducted.  The  toll-free  accident  and  vio- 
lations phone  line — 1-800-662-7137 — is 
routed  here.  Computers  link  to  criminal 
records,  boat  registration  and  hunting  and 
fishing  license  files. 

This  is  where  the  communications  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  is  on  duty 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  365  days 
a year.  No  holidays,  no  downtime  for  illness, 
no  missed  work  because  of 
bad  weather. 

Vital  connections 
between  the  public 
and  the  state 
agency  in  charge 
of  hunting,  trap- 
ping, fishing  and 
boating  are  made 
through  these  un 
seen  dispatchers. 
Their  quick  action 
has  been  instrumental  in 
saving  lives,  apprehending  of 
criminals  and  protecting  wildlife. 

“This  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  agency,”  says 
Lt.  Mickey  Little,  the  wildlife  officer  whose 
duties  include  serving  as  manager  for  dis 


A call  to  the  Raleigh  office  often  leads  to 
an  enforcement  officer  being  dispatched. 


patch/telecommunications  operations.  He 
stands  inside  the  communications  center,  a 
bulletproof  “lockdown”  room  in  the  Division 
of  Enforcement  wing  on  the  fourth  floor. 
“This  is  the  connection  for  the  public,  for 
other  agencies  and  sheriff’s  departments,  to 
wildlife  officers.” 

He  gestures  at  the  men  and  women  seated 
nearby.  “These  are  the  unsung  and  unseen 
heroes  of  the  commission.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  phone  calls  from 
the  public  each  day,  dozens  of  calls  from  other 
agencies  and  hundreds  more  radio  calls  to  and 
from  wildlife  officers.  Every  call  from  the  pub- 
lic is  treated  as  important  and  each  is  han- 
dled as  quickly  as  possible.  Topics  range 
from  inquiries  about  game  regulations  to 
reports  of  nuisance  wild  animals  to  tips 
about  poachers. 

Telecommunications  supervisor  Kelvin 
Moses  has  seen — make  that,  heard — just 
about  everything  during  his  shifts  at  the 
communications  center.  “When  it  comes  to 
watching  out  for  wildlife  and  people  in  the 
outdoors,  you  can’t  underestimate  the  impact 
of  the  general  public,”  he  says.  “The  people 


who  buy  hunting  or  fishing  licenses  will  work 
with  you.  They  really  can  be  an  extra  set  of  J 
eyes  and  ears  in  the  field.” 

Most  people  who  enjoy  outdoors  recre- 
ation are  law-abiding,  but  not  all.  There  are 
those  who  go  out  and  break  the  law:  the 
poachers,  game  violators  and  dangerous 
boaters.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  crim-  b 
inals  in  the  traditional  sense. 

“You’d  be  surprised  how  many  people  w« 
appfehend  with  outstanding  warrants  while 
the  officers  are  checking  boat  registrations; 
and  fishing  licenses,”  Moses  says.  He  relates; 
a recent  incident  of  a fisherman  who  turnec^ 
out  to  be  an  out-of  state  cocaine  dealer,  caugh 
by  a wildlife  officer  when  a quick  backgroun 
check  on  his  alias  revealed  who  he  really  was 

“These  personnel  must  have  good  deci- 
sion-making abilities,  be  able  to  handle  stress 
ful  situations  and  deal  with  emergencies,” 
Lt.  Little  says.  “So  much  depends  on  their 
judgment.  All  the  wildlife  officers  apprecial 
what  they  do,  and  I think  sportsmen  and  cot 
servationists  would  to,  if  they  only  knew. 

-Geoff  Cantn  I 
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Youngster  Trades  Video 


Game  for  Fishing  Record 


A decision  to  put  down  his  video  game  controller  and  go  fishing 
with  his  mother  netted  a 13-year-old  from  Rocky  Mount  a new 
state  freshwater  fishing  record. 

Travis  Jackson  reeled  in  a 4-pound,  15-ounce  redear  sunfish  from 
la  private  pond  in  Edgecombe  County  in  May,  using  a worm  as  bait. 

I The  fish  measured  15  Vie  inches  long  and  18  Vs  inches  in  girth. 

According  to  Arlene  Jackson,  Travis’  mother,  Jackson  was  playing 
[ with  his  Sony  PlayStation  when  she  talked  him  into  going  fishing  with 
her  and  a friend.  He  agreed,  and  within  an  hour,  he  was  reeling  in  “one 
really  big  bream”  from  a pond  right  down  the  road  from  his  house. 
"We  thought  it  might  be  a bluegill  or  a shellcracker,”  she  said. 
“Travis  was  really  excited  when  he  found  out  it  was  a state  record.” 

; Bill  Collart,  a N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  fisheries  biol- 
ogist, initially  verified  it  as  a redear.  However,  after  looking  at  its  mas- 
sive size,  Collart  second-guessed  himself  and  thought  it  might  be  a 
bluegill  instead.  He  called  Wayne  Starnes,  an  ichthyologist  with  the 

I N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  for  a second  opinion. 

“On  further  digging,  into  the  fish  literally,  Starnes  determined  that 
I was  right  to  begin  with  and  it  was  indeed  a shellcracker,”  Collart 
said.  “Neither  one  of  us  had  seen  one  quite  so  large,  and  physical 
characteristics  tend  to  change  with  age  as  well  as  size.” 

Redear  sunfish  grow  faster  and  larger  than  other  sunfish  species, 
i often  reaching  2 pounds.  In  areas  in  the  central  Coastal  Plain,  such 
! as  the  Tar  River  from  Rocky  Mount  to  Grimesland,  trophy-sized 
redears  can  be  found  in  large  numbers. 

However,  a nearly  5 -pound  redear  is  a rare  catch,  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  old  redear  record  had  been  standing  since  1994,  when 
1 


Scott  Miller  from  Rulherfordton  caught  a 4-pound,  9-ounce  shell- 
cracker from  a farm  pond  in  Union  County.  Miller’s  catch  tied  the 
previous  record-holder  Rondal  Sweet,  an  Alexander  County  angler 
who  caught  his  fish  from  Lookout  Shoals  Lake  in  1988. 

Jackson’s  fish  is  the  largest  by  10  ounces  of  any  of  the  seven  state 
record  fish  the  commission  categorizes  as  “sunfish.”  According  to 
Collart,  redears  are  found  throughout  the  state  in  streams,  lakes  and 
ponds  and  are  caught  easily  with  worms,  crickets  and  small 
spinner  baits. 

“They  tend  to  be  deeper  in  the  pond  than  bluegills,  feeding  on 
creatures  living  on  the  bottom,  like  small  crayfish,  mussels  and  snails, 
so  fishermen  need  to  get  their  bait  deep  to  catch  them  or  they’ll  end 
up  with  a bluegill  instead,”  Collart  said. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers 
must  have  caught  the  fish  on  a hook 
and  line,  have  the  fish  weighed 
on  a certified  scale  wit- 
nessed by  one 
observer,  have 
the  fish  posi- 
tively identified 
by  a fisheries  biol- 
ogist from  the 
commission  and  sub- 
mit an  application 
with  a full,  side-view 
photo  of  the  fish. 


Plan  for  Native  Plants  in  Your  Garden 


If  you  aren’t  seeing  songbirds  and  butter- 
flies in  your  backyard,  you  might  need  to 
“go  native.”  A new  N.C.  State  University 
Web  site,  www.ncsu.edu/goingnative,  can 
, help  with  advice  on  how  to  create  land- 
1,  scapes  filled  with  native  plants  that  are  a 
t safe  haven  for  area  wildlife. 

“Having  a native  landscape  is  becoming 


and  the  spread  of  invasive,  exotic  plants,” 
says  Chris  Moorman,  associate  professor 
and  extension  wildlife  specialist.  “This  Web 
site  is  a unique  resource  that  links  native 
plant  landscaping  with  attracting  wildlife 
such  as  songbirds  and  butterflies  to  the 
home  landscape.” 

Moorman,  who  helped  develop  the  new 
site,  says  that  if  a homeowner  wants  to  attract 
native  birds  or  butterflies  to  their  property,  it 
is  imperative  that  native  plants  be  used.  “Area 
wildlife  are  adapted  to  native  plants  and  are 
not  well  adapted  to  plants  from  Europe,  Asia 
or  South  America,”  he  says. 

The  “Going  Native”  site  offers  a step-by- 
step  guide  on  how  to  create,  design  and  imple- 
ment a native  landscape  in  your  own 
backyard.  The  site  includes  an  interactive 
native  plant  database  that  allows  users  to 
build  a list  of  plants  suitable  to  their  own 
unique  site  conditions  and  needs. 


Biologists  and  other  scientists  now  com- 
monly list  invasions  by  exotic  plants  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  native 
plant  and  wildlife  populations  in  the  United 
States.  Exotic  plants  in  your  landscape  can 
reproduce,  spread  from  where  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  invade  natural  areas  where  they 
can  eventually  exclude  native  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Areas  where  problematic  species  such 
as  kudzu  or  autumn  olive  have  taken  over,  for 
example,  offer  poor  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Moorman  says  that  plants  native  to  an  area 
are  well  suited  to  the  local  soils  and  climate, 
and  require  relatively  little  upkeep  once 
established  on  an  appropriate  site. 

“Anyone  can  have  a yard  that  will  work  in 
harmony  with  the  environment  and  provide 
a haven  for  our  native  wildlife,  even  in  the 
most  urban  settings,”  Moorman  says.  “So  I 
think  we  should  celebrate  our  natural  heritage 
by  choosing  native  plants.” 
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Western  Lakes  Get  Fish  Attractors 

One  of  the  first  projects  funded  through  a habitat  enhancement  program  is  under  way  on 
several  lakes  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  with 
assistance  from  local  fishing  clubs,  homeowner  associations  and  other  volunteers,  began 
placing  nearly  400  “porcupine”  fish  attractors  into  lakes  James,  Rhodhiss,  Hickory  and 
Lookout  Shoals  Reservoir  earlier  this  month. 

Fish  attractors  were  purchased  through  a grant  that  was  awarded  to  the  Wildlife  Commission 
by  the  Habitat  Enhancement  Program  (HEP),  a cooperative  initiative  by  Duke  Energy,  the 
commission  and  the  S.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  enhance,  create  and  protect 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  along  the  Catawba-Wateree  River  basin  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  attractors,  marked  with  buoys,  are  being  placed  in  strategic  locatipns  around  the  lakes 
to  refresh  existing  fish  attractor  sites  and  create  new  underwater  habitat.  While  commission 
biologists  selected  the  sites  based  on  the  lakes’  need  for  increased  habitat  diversity,  historic 
angling  location  and  opportunities  for  enhancing  angling  success,  they  relied  on  public  assis- 
tance to  place  the  attractors  in  the  water. 

For  Lake  James,  biologists  contacted  members  of  the  community  of  Lake  James,  asking 
for  their  assistance.  They  showed  members  how  to  assemble  the  attractors,  how  to  sink  them 
and  where  to  place  them  in  the  lake. 

“The  whole  process  worked  great,”  said  Jacob  Rash,  a commission  fisheries  biologist.  “We 
provided  members  with  fish  attractors,  discussed  the  number  to  be  placed  at  each  site,  and 
they  assembled  and  deployed  the  attractors. 

This  cooperative  effort  is  a win-win  situation  for  members  of  the  public  that  have  a vested 
interest  in  improving  lake  habitat  and  fishing  opportunities,  and  for  the  commission,  which 
seeks  assistance  in  maintaining  and  enhancing  public  resources. 

“This  project  allows  us  to  do  work  that  the  public  can  truly  identify  with,”  Rash  added. 
“Getting  the  public  engaged  in  a project  can  give  them  a real  sense  of  involvement  and  own- 
ership in  the  resources  that  we  all  care  so  much  about. 

As  their  name  implies,  the  fish  attractors  look  like  giant  porcupine  quills.  PVC  pipes  are 
connected  to  a sphere,  forming  a circular  structure  that  measures  about  5 feet  in  diameter. 
Multiple  attractors  are  placed  together  so  that  the  pipes  overlap  to  increase  habitat  complexity 
and  provide  cover  and  refuge  for  a variety  of  fishes.  In  time,  algae  and  plankton  should  grow 
on  attractors,  concentrating  even  more  fish  in  one  area. 

In  addition  to  the  fish-attractor  project,  other  habitat  enhancement  projects  funded  through 
the  HEP  include  planting  beneficial  aquatic  vegetation  and  installing  osprey  nesting  platforms. 
For  more  information  about  HEP,  contact  Chris  Goudreau,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, at  (828)  652-4360  ext.  223,  or  Hugh  Barwick,  Duke  Energy  Carolinas,  at 
(704) 382-0805. 
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Saturday,  August  2 

Hit  the  water  in  the  Dan  River  Boat 
Race  in  Madison.  The  2.5-mile  race  is 
open  to  families  and  singles  in  canoes 
or  kayaks.  Contact  (336)  548-9572. 


Saturday-Sunday,  August  9-10 


See  the  latest  in  guns,  knives  and  other 
outdoor  gear  at  the  Dixie  Gun  & Knife 
Classic  at  the  Jim  Graham  Building  on 
the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 

Visit  www.dixiegunandknifeshow.com. 

Fripay-Sunday,  August  22-24 

Check  out  the  latest  in  boats  at  the 
Carolina  Fall  Boat  Show  & Sale  at  the 
N.C.  State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 
Visit  www.ncboatshows.com. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0117. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  this  season  is  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Crow:  Season  through  Feb.  28,  2009. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for 
groundhog,  coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria, 
except  that  nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck 
County  during  open  seasons  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  There  is  an  open  season  for  taking 
beaver  with  firearms  during  any  other  open 
season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  2008-200 9 North  Carolina  Inland 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest 
for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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How  Do  Scallop  Eyes  Work? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  TH  I NGS  about  scallops  is  the  large 
set  of  startlingly  blue  eyes  lining  the  edge  of  the  creature’s  mantle.  But  the 
way  those  weird  little  orbs  work  is  even  more  exceptional.  Scallops  have 
mirror  eyes! 


The  scallop’s  eye  looks  more  or  less  like  many  other  kinds  of 
eyes,  but  with  a very  important  difference.  There  is  a lens, 
and  a retina,  the  structure  that  receives  light  and  converts 
it  to  a nerve  signal.  (Scallops  have  an  odd,  double-layered 
retina.)  But  behind  the  retina  is  a fairly  unique  structure 
— the  curved,  highly  reflective  argentea. 


scallop  eye 


The  argentea  is  the  mirror  in  the  "mirror "eye.  It  is  com- 
posed of  precisely  stacked  layers  of  crystals  of  guanine  — 
the  same  chemical  that  makes  fish  scales  silvery.  There  are 
30  to  40  layers  of  these  crystals.  Their  thickness,  together 
with  the  spacing  between  the  layers,  reflects  essentially 
100  percent  of  blue-green  light  through  a process  called 
constructive  interference. 


In  vertebrate  eyes,  the  lens  focuses  light  directly  on  the 
retina.  In  the  scallop,  the  lens  just  directs  light  to  the 
argentea,  which  bounces  the  image  to  the  retina.  The 
two  layers  of  the  retina  respond  to  light  very  differently 

— the  inner  layer  only  sends  a signal  when  the  light  goes 
off,  while  the  outer  layer  responds  to  light  and  detects 
motion.  Scallops  don't  see  in  the  conventional  sense 

— they  have  no  brain  to  process  an  image.  They  can 
detect  food  particles  streaming  by,  though! 


mm* 
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Flunking  Retirement 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


The  airport  in  Nassau  was  crowded  this  past  April, 
but  John  Killian  and  I recognized  each  other 
instantly  and  pushed  through  the  throng  to  shake  hands 
for  the  first  time  in  over  40  years.  That  is  a long  time  by 
any  measure,  but  not  for  old  friends.  Within  minutes, 


we  were  catching  up  on 
our  lives  and  trading 
insults  just  as  we  had 
when  we’d  last  fished 
together.  That  could 
have  been  on  University 
Lake  near  Chapel  Hill 
where  John  went  to 
school,  but  it  was  more 
likely  that  time  we’d 
fished  the  upper  Poto- 
mac for  smallmouth 
bass  when  I was  a callow 
second  lieutenant  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore. 
What  was  of  more  immediate  import  was  that  John 
had  invited  me  to  fly-fish  for  bonefish  on  nearby  Andros 
Island,  and  that  we’d  be  wading  the  flats  within  hours. 

“So  are  you  still  working?”  John  asked.  “Well,  sort 
of,”  I replied. 

“Damn  it,  Dean,  you’re  flunking  retirement,”  he 


" All  I do  now  is 
deal  with  pesky 
fishing  problems 
worldwide 


said.  “That’s  disgraceful.  All  I do  now  is  deal  with 
pesky  fishing  problems  worldwide.” 

The  vast  network  of  islands  in  the  Bahamas  is  clearly 
a hotbed  of  pesky  fishing  problems,  so  much  so  that 
John  is  obliged  to  attend  to  them  several  times  a year, 
and  he  identified  our  destination  at  Stafford  Creek 
Lodge  on  Andros  as  being  most  in  need  of  his  imme- 
diate services.  1 can  certainly  see  why.  If  you  have  never 
visited  the  tropics,  or  fished  there,  you  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  paradise  you’re  missing.  It  is  a pity  that 
so  few  of  us  are  ever  privileged  to  get  that  opportunity, 
and  then  most  likely  only  after  we  are  staring  bleakly  at 
the  tail  end  of  our  lives  (and  squandering  vast  chunks 


of  our  children’s  inheritance  to  do  so). 

It  is  like  living  in  a Corona  commercial.  My  first  trip 
was  to  Belize  a few  years  ago  — indeed,  the  first  time 
I’d  ever  used  a passport — where  I was  captivated  by 
white  beaches  and  coconut  palms  on  countless  remote 
coral  atolls  surrounded  by  emerald,  amber  and  tur- 
quoise water  that  no  camera  could  possibly  capture. 

It  was  the  same  in  Andros,  except  this  largest  island 
in  the  Bahamas  has  more  spindly  pines  than  palms. 
But  the  coral  and  sandy  flats  that  surround  Andros 
are  equally  beautiful  and  virtually  immeasurable.  Our 


host  and  guide,  Prescott  Smith’s  father,  has  spent  his 
life  guiding  on  Andros  and  says  that  no  man  can  live 
long  enough  to  fish  all  those  Hats.  And  Prescott’s  father 
should  know  because  he  is  “Crazy”  Charlie,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  bonefish  guide  in  history  (and  the 
originator  of  the  famous  bonefish  fly  named  after  him). 

Being  on  a Maverick  flats  boat  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  gives  you  the  best  sense  of  infinity  this  side  of 
a galaxy — 360  degrees  to  a faint  horizon  and  180 
degrees  of  brilliant  sky  overhead.  Virtually  all  of  the 
water  is  shallow  enough  to  wade  and  filled  with  bone- 
fish. Barracuda,  small  sharks,  turtles  and  rays  glide 
across  the  flats  around  you,  and  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  other  prime  gamefish,  including  tarpon  and 
the  elusive  permit. 

John  and  I caught  lots  of  bonefish,  especially  once 
Prescott  had  helped  us  learn  his  innovative  technique 
for  casting  into  the  face  of  a 30-knot  wind.  On  the  last 
day,  we  fished  with  another  Andros  native,  Solomon 
Murphy,  in  remote  Conch  Sound  off  the  east  coast.  I 
was  beginning  to  get  the  hang  of  fly  fishing  in  a gale, 
and  John  and  I took  turns  sight-casting  to  big  bones 
all  day.  I would  have  been  satisfied  never  to  leave. 

That  night,  we  gathered  for  another  superb  supper 
(cooked  by  Prescott’s  sister  Stacey)  with  the  other 
anglers  staying  at  the  small  lodge,  all  of  whom 
expressed  wonderment  that  so  many  years  had 
passed  since  John  and  I had  fished  together.  This 
has  been  great,”  John  said,  “but  my  mother  s not 
too  happy  about  it.” 

“I  guess  you  remember,”  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
“that  sometime  in  the  mid-1980s  you  wrote  an  article 
about  the  nutty  things  fly-fishermen  do.  In  it  you 
included  the  story  about  how  I had  cut  the  fur  out 
from  under  the  arms  of  my  mother  s chinchilla  coat 
to  make  those  smallmouth  flies  we  used  years  ago  on 
the  Potomac.  We  called  them  Chinchilla  Killers.  What 
you  don’t  know  is  that  I saw  that  magazine  in  the 
Dallas  airport,  and  bought  an  extra  copy  thinking  that 
my  mother  might  get  a kick  of  out  it.  After  all,  many 
years  had  passed,  and  she  didn’t  even  own  the  coat 
anymore.  When  she  read  that  article,  she  didn  t speak 
to  me  for  four  months.  I don’t  think  she’s  too  enthused 
about  this  reunion  of  troublemakers,  either. 

Lessons  learned  in  Andros.  Don’t  neglect  old  friends; 
don’t  put  your  foibles  in  print;  and  don’t  put  off  bone- 
fishing. On  that  note,  it’s  probably  good  that  most  of 
us  are  not  introduced  to  the  Caribbean  while  young; 
otherwise,  we’d  all  go  feral  and  live  off  conch,  grouper, 
spiny  lobsters  and  rum  on  some  islet.  1 might  yet. 
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GILDED  ARACH  N I D 

The  golden  orb  spider’s  sturdy  webs 
capture  all  manner  of  prey  and  can 
span  large  areas. 

COASTAL  ROMPER  ROOM 

Creeks  and  marshes  where  fresh  and 
salt  water  mix  are  primary  nursery 
areas  for  dozens  of  animals. 

THE  ACCIDENTAL  HUNTER 

Falls  from  tree  stands  are  a major 
cause  of  injuries  to  deer  hunters. 
Learn  how  to  climb  safely. 
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An  important  safety  step  when  using  a tree  stani 
use  a haul  rope  to  bring  up  bows  and  equipment 
than  carrying  them  up  with  you  by  hand. 
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PLIGHT  OF  THE  HONEYBEE, 

FLIGHT  OFTHE  BUMBLEBEE 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 

Although  populations  of  the  exotic  honeybee  are  plum- 
meting, North  Carolina  has  a robust  complement  of 
native  bee  pollinators. 

GETTING  A GRIP:  TREE  STAND  SAFETY  TIPS 
written  by  Bruce  Ingram  | photographed  by  Russell  Graves 

Although  hunting  from  a tree  stand  can  be  extremely 
safe,  there  are  a few  safety  guidelines  to  keep  in  mind. 

TIDAL  CREEK  NURSERY  SCHOOLS 
written  and  photographed  by  T.  Travis  Brown 

Small  coastal  streams  are  home  to  Primary  Nursery  Areas, 
where  numbers  of  fishes  and  crustaceans  mature. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HUNTING  SEASONS,  2008  - 2OO9 

Keep  hunting  regulations  in  view  with  this  poster. 

GET  HIP! 

written  by  Joe  Fuller  | photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

The  road  to  obtaining  crucial  data  on  migratory  game 
birds  begins  with  a few  simple  questions  asked  of  hunters. 

YEAR  OFTHE  GOLDEN  ORB  SPIDER 
written  by  Mike  Marsh 

Through  the  appearance  of  a new  neighbor  in  his  yard, 
the  author  gets  to  observe  an  intriguing  spider  up  close. 
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Arachnophobes,  beware:  You  might  want  to  schedule  your  vacation  to  North  Caro- 
lina’s southern  beaches  for  early  summer  next  year.  It  appears  that  a big  spider  now 

rules  August  and  September. 

In  “Year  of  the  Golden  Orb  Spider”  (page  26),  fre- 
quent contributor  Mike  Marsh  details  the  invasion  of 
his  Wilmington  back  yard  by  this  palm-sized  spider. 

Nephila  clavipes  begins  its  mating  process  in  late  sum- 
mer by  constructing  large,  complex,  yellow  webs  that 
give  the  spider  its  common  names  — it  is  also  known  as 
the  golden  silk  spider  or  banana  spider.  The  webs,  which 
can  span  20  feet,  are  outsized  versions  of  the  work  of 
its  orb-weaving  cousin,  the  common  black-and-yellow 
garden  or  “writing”  spider  Argiope  aurantia. 

As  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  accidentally  run  into  a sticky 
Argiope  web,  imagine  the  sensation  of  being  wrapped  up 
from  head  to  toe.  Add  to  that  the  possibility  of  a frightened  4 -inch  spider  scurrying  across 
your  face  or  body  while  trying  to  get  away,  and  it’s  enough  to  make  a spider- hater  freak  out. 

But  for  those  who  are  fascinated  rather  than  afraid,  the  golden  orb  spider  offers  some 
really  neat  attributes.  The  female,  which  is  considerably  larger  and  more  colorful  than 
the  male,  is  simply  gorgeous.  She  has  an  amber  abdomen  dappled  with  white  spots,  and 
her  legs  are  banded  in  shades  of  yellow,  black  and  red.  In  direct  sunlight,  her  web  glows 
bright  golden,  which  apparently  serves  to  attract  bees  (“What  Do  Bees  See?  Nature  s 
Ways,  page  39).  In  the  shade,  the  yellow  strands  blend  in  with  surrounding  vegetation 
to  camouflage  the  web  and  trap  other  prey.  The  golden  orb  spider  can  even  adjust  the 
pigment  of  its  web  relative  to  light  and  other  environmental  conditions. 

In  the  very  unlikely  event  that  you  are  bitten  by  a banana  spider,  its  venom  is  not  lethal 
to  humans.  A red,  painful,  blistered  wound  generally  persists  for  24  hours,  leaving  only 
the  bite  mark.  More  commonly,  because  the  golden  orb  spider  can  sense  fine  vibrations, 
it  will  run  away  quickly  if  you  touch  (or  run  into)  its  web. 

So  if  you  are  heading  down  a sandy  trail  to  the  beach  over  Labor  Day,  or  doing  some 
bowhunting  in  one  of  the  southeastern  counties  later  in  the  month,  watch  out  for  yellow 
webs  in  your  path.  Late  summer  belongs  to  the  golden  orb  spider. 
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A Longer  Look  at  Land 

I was  very  excited  to  read  Greg  Jenkins'articie 
"A  Long  Look  at  Land"in  the  July  2008  issue. 
His  message  was  clear:  To  ensure  that  North 
Carolina's  precious  open  space  will  be  here  for 
generations  to  come,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  its 
many  public  and  nongovernmental  partners  can 
improve  the  Tar  Heel  State's  quality  of  life  if 
we  quickly  invest  the  needed  funds  to  acquire 
and  manage  wildlife  habitat.  Most  of  the  keys 
to  success  are  in  place  — conservation-minded 
landowners  who  are  willing  to  sell  (and  some- 
times donate)  land  and  conservation  ease- 
ments; state  conservation  trust  funds  with 
expertise  in  identifying  the  most  important 
and  and  water  to  conserve;  municipal  and 
:ounty  agencies  responding  to  voter  mandates 
to  acquire  open  space;  nonprofit  land  trusts 
upported  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  North 
-arolinians;  and  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
ong-range  plan  to  protect  our  natural  resources. 
The  only  thing  we  lack  is  increased  funding 
rom  the  N.C.  General  Assembly.  Who  among 
:hem  will  provide  leadership? 

Kevin  Brice,  President 
Triangle  Land  Conservancy 
Raleigh 


thought  your  article  "A  Long  Look  at  Land” 
.ent  a very  loud  message  to  the  sportsmen  and 
)utdoors  enthusiasts  of  North  Carolina.  Our 
lfiil  'lorth  Carolina  Wildlife  Habitat  Foundation 


was  created  in  an  effort  to 
help  with  some  of  the  pro- 
blems you  focused  on  in  your 
article,  and  we  feel  very  con- 
fident that  we  can  make  a 
meaningful  difference.  With 
no  employees  or  paid  staff, 
our  volunteer  board  mem- 
bers have  raised  almost  $3 
million  and  have  now  funded 
$500,000  worth  of  wildlife 
conservation  projects. 

We  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  private 
sector  needs  to  step  up  and 
get  more  involved  in  this  effort  if  they  want 
their  children  and  future  generations  to  enjoy 
the  natural  resources  that  we  are  so  blessed 
with  today.  We  cannot  continue  to  expect  our 
state  and  federal  government  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  saving  these  valuable  resources.  It  is 
our  intention  to  eventually  become  a multi- 
million-dollar  wildlife  habitat  sayings  account 
and  substantially  enhance  the  work  of  our 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Eddie  C.  Bridges,  Executive  Director 
N.C.  Wildlife  Habitat  Foundation 
Greensboro 

Your  magazine  should  be  applauded  for  infor- 
ming the  general  public  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  efforts  in  crafting  a 
long-range  plan  to  protect  the  state's  vanish- 
ing open  spaces.  The  article  mentioned  several 
traditional  hunting-oriented  conservation 
groups  such  as  Quail  Unlimited,  Ducks  Unli- 
mited and  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion that  have  helped  restore  habitat  with  the 
state.  Respectfully,  I would  ask  that  you  also 
give  recognition  in  the  future  to  Quail  Forever, 
which  is  also  a national  organization. 

The  Southeast  Chapter  of  Quail  Forever 
located  in  Jacksonville  has  proven  a theory  of 
public  land  stewardship.  For  several  years  now 
we  have  cooperated  with  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission in  upland  game  management  of  local 
game  lands.  By  working  with  the  NCWRC,  we 
have  brought  together  their  overall  game  land 
management  plan  with  our  goals  focused  on 


upland  game,  producing  excellent  results.  All 
of  our  work  and  nonprofit  dollars  are  used  to 
enhance  the  portions  of  the  state's  plans  that 
benefit  bobwhite  quail. 

The  proof  of  the  partnership  efforts  between 
the  NCWRC  and  Quail  Forever  is  in  the  numbers. 
After  only  one  year  of  game  land  management 
on  one  of  the  project  areas  (Stones  Creek  Came 
Land),  we  saw  a 300  percent  increase  in  quail 
calls  heard  during  our  second  year  of  summer 
quail  call  counts.  The  first  year’s  counts  were 
soon  after  the  area  was  acquired  for  the  game 
land  program,  and  prior  to  any  management. 

Dennis  C.  Adams,  Chairman 
Southeast  North  Carolina  Quail  Forever 
Jacksonville 

Your  article  “A  Long  Look  at  Land"  is  based  on 
the  popular  principle  that  all  conservation  is 
good,  and  good  at  any  price.  Well,  what  about 
the  rural  lifestyle  you  espouse  in  WINC?  Where 
are  those  4.3  million  newcomers  to  North  Car- 
olina going  to  live  when  the  state,  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  sundry  land  trusts,  etc.,  have  pur- 
chased all  the  decent  land?  Or  made  the  remain- 
ing acreage  too  cost-prohibitive  to  own?  Our  new 
citizens  could,  I'd  imagine,  all  live  in  Charlotte  or 
Raleigh  or  some  urban  center,  happy  as  clams  in 
their  eco-friendly  apartments,  near  public  trans- 
port, and  working  in  virtuous  high-tech,  green- 
collar  jobs.  And  they  won't  give  a fig  about  hun- 
ting, fishing,  bird  watching  or  farming. 

Yes  indeed,  some  wildlife  areas  need  protec- 
tion and  management.  But  what  is  the  ultimate 
goal?  Preserve  the  land,  protect  Mother  Earth. 
Grand.  What  for?  To  be  managed  for  future  gener- 
ations; saved  from  the  ravages  of  man.  Why?  Who 
will  care  about  an  extra  200,000  acres  of  virgin 
forest  and  buggy  meadow,  (half  of  it  deemed 
untouchable,  the  other  half  open  8-5  Mon.-  Fri. 
— please  follow  the  trails)  when  they’re  riding  a 
smelly  bus  back  to  their  cramped  condo  200 
miles  away  in  downtown  Durham  or  Chapel  Hill? 

Save  the  planet.  Fine.  But  who  exactly 
are  you  saving  it  for?  The  conservationists  or 
the  citizens? 

Robert  Kaiser 
Rocky  Mount 


>1)1 

Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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iaht  or  the 


a HoneySee, 


iianr  or  me 


o ’Humble  See 


Although  populations 
of  the  exotic  honeybee  are 
plummeting,  North  Carolina 
has  a robust  complement  of 
native  bee  pollinators. 

Written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 


When  I was  a hid,  my  brothers  and  I 
would  sometimes  catch  bees  in  flowers. 

For  an  8-year-old,  it  was  a pretty  daring  feat. 

We’d  slip  up  to  a patch  of  petunias,  look  for  the 
tail  end  of  a bee  with  its  head  buried  in  a flower,  and 
then  gently  pinch  the  blossom  closed  behind  it.  We’d 
pluck  the  flower  and  hold  it  up  to  our  ears,  listening  for  the 
buzzing  creature  trapped  inside,  then  we’d  drop  the  flower 
and  run  away,  sure  the  angry  insect  would  be  coming  for  us,  but 
it  never  did.  Most  of  the  time,  in  those  days  so  long  ago,  the  bees  we 
caught  were  honeybees.  ^ North  Carolina’s  state  insect  isn’t  native  to 
North  Carolina.  It’s  also  a species  in  trouble.  The  honeybee  is  native  queen,  the  only  functionally  repro- 
to  the  Old  World — from  Europe  to  Asia  and  into  Africa.  We  have  ductive  female  in  the  hive,  dominates  the 
a unique  relationship  with  honeybees:  We’ve  been  robbing  colony  most  of  the  time.  The  vast  majority 
them,  raising  them,  working  with  them  and  studying  them  of  the  colony  members  are  her  sterile  daughters 
for  thousands  of  years.  We  may  know  more  about  them  — the  workers.  The  queen  can  choose  the  sex  of  an 
than  about  any  other  insect,  but  we  have  much  yet  individual  egg  as  she  lays  it  by  allowing  it  to  be  fertil- 
to  learn.  * Honeybees  are  exceptional  insects  ized  or  not.  Fertilized  eggs  are  invariably  female,  and  unfer- 
in  several  respects.  They  are  among  the  most  tilized  eggs  produce  male  “drones.”  New  queens  are  produced 
social  of  insects,  forming  perennial  col-  from  fertilized  eggs  as  well,  but  the  larvae  destined  to  be  queens 

onies  that  can  persist  for  years.  The  are  fed  a diet  different  than  the  workers,  ■sfc  Worker  bees  have  vary- 

ing  job  assignments  as  they  age.  Younger  workers  tend  to  take  care  of 
chores  inside  the  hive,  and  older  workers  forage  for  pollen  and  the 
nectar  needed  to  make  honey.  Unlike  almost  all  other  bees,  worker 
honeybees  have  a barbed  stinger  that  remains  imbedded  in  the 
victim’s  flesh.  The  worker  sacrifices  her  life  for  the  colony 
when  she  stings,  since  the  end  of  her  abdomen,  with 
its  pulsating  venom  glands,  is  ripped  off  as  the  bee 
pulls  away.  Queens  have  unbarbed  stingers. 

Bumblebees  are  perhaps  our  most  easily  recog- 
nizable bee.  Among  our  native  bees,  they 
also  are  the  only  common  social  species. 
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@/Cn  early  and  valuable  exotic  species 


“If you  see 
honeybees 
nowadays,  they 
almost  certainly 


European  settlers  didn’t  waste  much  time 
before  introducing  honeybees  to  the  Amer- 
icas; the  bees  were  far  too  valuable  to  live 
without.  They  provided  wax  for  candles  and 
a host  of  other  uses,  and  they  provided  the 
only  “easy”  source  of  sweetener — honey — 
for  Colonial  cultures.  Honey  itself  is  a remark- 
able substance,  packed  with  sugars,  emi- 
nently storable  and  sterile  — and  you  can 
make  mead  out  of  it.  Honeybees  soon  escaped 


captivity  after  their  introduction  to  North 
America  and  rapidly  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent in  advance  of  the  European  settlers. 

Feral  honeybees  have  been  part  of  our 
landscape  for  centuries,  and  hunting  wild 
hives  has  long  been  a rural  art.  And  of  course, 
beekeeping  has  become  not  only  a time- 
honored  tradition  but  also  a big  business. 
Honeybees  are  important  to  farmers  as  pol- 
linators of  crops,  and  many  people  have 
made  a living  ferrying  their  hives  from  fruit 
tree  orchards  to  melon  fields  and  other  crops. 
But  things  are  changing. 

Over  the  last  25  or  so  years,  it  has  gotten 
very  difficult  for  small  boys  to  catch  honey- 
bees in  petunia  flowers.  The  first  assaults 
on  the  honeybees  came  in 
the  form  of  two  intro- 
duced parasitic  mites 
that  attack  them. 

The  first,  the  tra- 
cheal mite,  arrived 
in  the  United 
States  around 
1984.  This  is  a 
microscopic  mite 
that  lives  in  the  bee’s 
respiratory  system.  It 
punctures  the  trachea 
and  feeds  on  the  bee’s 
blood,  or  hemolymph.  Tracheal  mites 
weaken  bees  and  shorten  their  life  spans. 

Only  three  years  later,  an  even  bigger 
(literally)  problem  landed  on  our  shores  — 
the  Varroa  mite.  Varroa  mites  are  external 
parasites  that  latch  on  to  adult  bees  and 
larvae  and  suck  the  insects’  hemolymph. 
These  creatures  are  actually  big  enough  to 
see  with  the  naked  eye  and  look  like  tiny 
red  ticks  on  the  bee.  Varroa  mites  are  even 
more  damaging  than  tracheal  mites,  and 
unfortunately  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a hive 
to  be  infected  with  both  species  of  mites. 


are  coming  from 
managed  hives 
maintained  by  a 
beekeeper.” 


Bumblebees  (top  and  right)  are  ground- 
nesting species,  forming  colonies  that 
last  but  for  a single  season.  Sweat  bees 
(above)  also  nest  in  the  ground  but  are 
less  noticeable  because  they  are  solitary. 


Both  species  can  also  transmit  diseases  to 
bee  colonies.  Because  of  tracheal  miles  and 
Varroa  mites  and  the  diseases  they  carry, 
feral  honeybee  hives,  once  very  common, 
are  now  virtually  nonexistent,  ll  you  see 
honeybees  nowadays,  they  almost  certainly 
are  coming  from  managed  hives  maintained 
by  a beekeeper. 

Now  managed  colonies  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  suffering  from  a strange 
malady  called  colony  collapse  disorder  (CCD). 
When  CCD  strikes,  the  adult  bees  in  the  ; 
colony,  save  for  the  queen,  simply  vanish, 
and  the  hive  is  left  with  no  one  to  care  for  ' 
the  brood.  The  cause  of  CCD  is  not  at  all 
well  understood.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses  are 
being  tossed  about,  from  pesticides  to  arti- 
ficial feeding.  It  may  be  that  a viral  disease 
is  the  culprit.  There  are  records  of  similar 
die-offs  over  the  past  100  years  or  so,  but 
this  episode  appears  to  be  different  in  scale 
and  nature.  In  any  case,  domestic  hives  have 
been  decimated  in  some  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  North  Carolina  seems  to 
have  been  largely  spared  so  far.  But  these 
are  indeed  dark  days  for  honeybees  and  the 
people  who  rely  on  them — the  farmers  all 
across  the  United  States  who  grow  our  fruits 
and  vegetables.  | 

When  honeybees  were  introduced  to  this 
continent,  however,  they  didn’t  come  into  a 
bee  vacuum.  North  America  already  had  a 
very  robust  complement  of  native  bees.  Vir- 
tually all  bees  make  their  living  harvesting 
nectar  and  pollen,  and  thus  virtually  all  are 
pollinators  of  some  kinds  of  flowering  plants. 
Many  of  the  native  bees  are  excellent  pollin 
ators  of  our  crops,  and  some  are  amenable 
to  management. 


Common,  social SumSfeSees 

Bumblebees  are  almost  universally  recog- 
nizable— generally  large,  usually  boldly 
colored  black  and  yellow,  and  typically  ver) 
hairy.  Among  our  native  bees,  bumblebees 
are  the  only  common  social  species.  How- 
ever, bumblebees  have  annual  colonies  that 
last  only  one  growing  season.  A queen  that 
spends  the  winter  in  a stump  hole  or  othei 
protected  site  initiates  a new  colony  in  earl 
spring.  She  generally  seeks  a void  in  the 
ground — perhaps  an  abandoned  rodent 
burrow — and  begins  constructing  a waxe 
comb  in  which  she  lays  eggs. 
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Carpenter  bees,  which  resemble  bumble- 
bees, are  noted  for  excavating  small  round 
holes  in  houses  or  other  wooden  build- 
ings, in  addition  to  gathering  pollen. 
Their  tunneling  rarely  does  any  damage. 


“If you’ve  ever 
found  perfect 
semicircles 
excised  from  the 
leaves  of  your 
rose  bushes  or 
cherry  trees, 
you’ve  seen  the 
handiwork  of 
leaf -cutters.” 


Once  these 
first  offspring 
mature,  they  take 
over  most  of  the  care 
of  the  colony,  and  the 
queen  assumes  the  role  of 
egg  producer.  Throughout  the  summer  she 
produces  fertilized  eggs  that  mature  into 
worker  bumblebees.  Depending  on  the  spe- 
cies, a colony  may  swell  to  a couple  of  hun- 
dred workers  by  late  summer.  In  early  fall, 
the  queen  produces  both  fertilized  eggs  and 
unfertilized  eggs.  The  fertilized  eggs,  fed  an 
extra-rich  diet,  produce  a future  generation 
of  queens,  and  the  unfertilized  eggs  become 
male  drone  bees.  The  new  queens  and  drones 
leave  the  colony  on  mating  flights.  After  mat- 
ing, the  new  queens  seek  places  to  spend  the 
winter,  but  the  drones,  the  old  queens  and, 
eventually,  the  old  colonies  die  out. 

Bumblebees  temporarily  store  the  nectar 
they  gather,  but  they  don’t  concentrate  it 
into  honey.  They  avidly  gather  pollen  as  they 
visit  flowers,  and  they  pack  it  into  special 
baskets  on  their  hind  legs,  much  like  honey- 
bees, to  transport  it  back  to  the  colony.  Dif- 
ferent bumblebee  species  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  different  types  of  flowers,  often  dis- 
tinguishing preferred  flowers  by  the  depth 
of  the  floral  tube.  “Long-tongued”  bumble- 
bees focus  on  flowers  with  deep  corollas,  and 
“short-tongued”  species  feed  primarily  on 


Interested  in 
honeybees? 

Check  out 
www.savethehives.com 

where  you  can  see  a map 
of  feral  honeybee 
colonies  in 
North  Carolina. 
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What  Do  Bees  See? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


shallow  flowers.  However, 
some  do  cheat  a bit;  some  short- 
tongued  species  use  their  mandi- 
bles to  chew  holes  in  the  bases  of 
deep  flowers  and  steal  the  nectar 
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when  they  steal  nectar,  though,  they  may 
cause  pollination  of  the  “victim”  flower, 
because  the  vibrations  of  their  wings  can 
shake  pollen  onto  the  female  flower  parts. 

Bumblebees  can  be  managed.  They  can 
be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  nesting; 
habitat  (such  as  a partially  buried  flower- 
pot),  and  some  species  are  even  commer- 
cially  produced.  Bumblebee  workers  and  ; 
queens  will  sting,  but  generally  only  if  the; 


colony  is  threatened. 

Several  other  native  bees  resemble  bum- 
blebees but  have  radically  different  life  cycles 
Probably  the  most  familiar  of  these  bumble 
bee  look-alikes  are  the  carpenter  bees,  big,; 
black-and-yellow  bees  that  typically  have  a 
much  less  hairy  abdomen  than  true  bumblej 
bees.  Carpenter  bees  are  solitary  (as  are  mos 
native  bees),  meaning  that  an  individual  ! 
female  raises  her  own  brood  with  little  if 
any  help  from  others.  Female  carpenter  bed 
excavate  T-shaped  tunnels  in  dry  wood,  an 
they  prefer  to  make  their  entrances  on  the; 
underside  of  a suitable  timber.  Wooden 
porch  beams,  clapboards  and  other  such  ; 
structural  elements  in  wooden  houses  are; 
often  chosen,  and  a pile  of  fine,  white  saw 
dust  on  the  porch  floor  is  often  the  first  sig 
of  a carpenter  bee’s  presence.  (This  tunnel 
ing  activity  rarely  does  any  structural  dar 
age  to  timber,  although  woodpeckers  lookiij 
for  carpenter  bee  larvae  might.  If  you  warn 
to  discourage  carpenter  bees  from  using 
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I wooden  parts  of  your  house,  simply  paint 
| them.  The  bees  rarely  use  painted  timber.) 
A female  carpenter  bee  constructs  cells 
in  the  tunnel  out  of  wood  chips  and  saliva. 
I She  packs  each  cell  with  pollen,  then  lays  an 
[ egg  in  each  cell  before  walling  it  off.  The  lar- 
| vae  feed  on  the  pollen,  pupate  and  then  crawl 

I over  each  other  to  escape  the  tunnel,  usually 
late  in  summer.  The  bees  also  overwinter  in 
the  tunnels.  Male  carpenter  bees  are  large, 

I striking  creatures  that  patrol  near  female 
I tunnels,  looking  for  opportunities  to  mate. 

In  the  most  common  species  in  North  Caro- 
| lina,  the  males  have  prominent  white  faces, 
I and  they  often  investigate  anything  moving. 
They  can’t  sting  (although  the  females  can 
I if  greatly  provoked),  and  there  is  little  reason 
I to  harm  them.  Carpenter  bees  are  effective 
| pollinators  of  a great  diversity  of  plants,  and 
| they  sometimes  rob  nectar,  too. 

I ground 'nesting  Sees 

I Digger  bees  also  resemble  bumblebees, 
(although  most  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
typical  bumblers.  Digger  bees  nest,  not  sur- 
prisingly, in  the  ground.  Each  female  exca- 
ivates  her  own  tunnel,  often  with  a little 
fchimney ” on  the  top,  in  a bare  patch  of 
1 ground.  Although  each  bee  is  the  queen  of 
[her  own  tunnel,  hundreds  sometimes  nest 
communally  in  the  same  desirable  bank, 
creating  an  alarming  sight  for  the  unini- 
tiated. Each  bee’s  tunnel  divides  into  multi- 
ple brood  chambers,  and  the  bee  provisions 
•each  chamber  with  pollen  and  honey,  then 
i lays  an  egg  there  before  sealing  it.  Diggers 
||can  sting  but  very  rarely  do,  usually  only  if 
'they  are  physically  restrained  in  a hand. 

1 Other  ground-nesting  bees  are  less  con- 
spicuous because  they  tend  to  nest  alone.  The 
metallic  green-and-yellow  halictid  “sweat” 
aees  fall  in  this  category.  These  small  bees 
ifficiently  pollinate  many  kinds  of  flowers 
1 tmt  are  more  famous  for  their  habit  of  land- 
’ ng  on  perspiring  human  skin  to  harvest  the 
'.alty  secretions. 

’ Still  other  solitary  bees  choose  other 
dnds  of  sites  to  nest,  and  some  of  them  can 
i )e  effectively  managed  for  pollination  ser- 
I 'ices.  The  solitary  leaf-cutter  bees  are  par- 
' icularly  valuable  in  this  respect.  You  may 
i lave  seen  evidence  of  leaf-cutters  without 
! mowing  it;  if  you’ve  ever  found  perfect 
emicircles  excised  from  the  leaves  of  your 


rose  bushes  or  cherry  trees,  you’ve  seen  the 
handiwork  (actually  mandible  work)  of 
leaf-cutters.  The  removal  of  leaf  pieces  gen- 
erally causes  nothing  more  than  cosmetic 
damage  to  the  plant. 

Most  leaf-cutters  nest  in  natural  holes 
such  as  hollow  plant  stems  or  insect  galler- 
ies. The  bees  cut  those  pieces  of  leaves  to 
line  their  nests  and  to  seal  brood  cells.  Each 
cell  is  provisioned  with  a plug  of  pollen,  and 
a single  egg  is  laid  on  it.  There  are  several 
native  species  of  leaf-cutters,  ranging  in  size 
from  slightly  smaller  than  a honeybee  to  a 
bit  larger,  and  a couple  of  introduced  ones 
as  well.  One  of  the  introduced  species,  the 
alfalfa  leaf-cutter,  is  produced  on  a huge 
scale  in  the  western  United  States  to  polli- 
nate alfalfa  and  other  crops.  Leaf-cutter 
keepers  produce  them  literally  by  the 
truckload.  They  stock  semitrailers  with 
boxes  containing  thousands  of  soda-straw- 
sized  tubes,  each  the  nest  for  a single  bee. 
They  can  then  easily  transport  the  bees 
to  where  they  are  needed. 

It’s  easy  to  encourage  leaf-cutters  in  your 
backyard  on  a much  smaller  scale,  should 


you  like.  Simply  drill  a number  of  holes  at 
least  3 or  so  inches  deep  into  a block  of 
untreated  pine,  and  then  hang  it  horizon- 
tally on  a tree  or  fence  post.  Similar  blocks, 
with  holes  5/i e>  inch  in  diameter,  may  also 
attract  blue  orchard  mason  bees,  relatives 
of  the  leaf-cutters  that  use  mud  instead  of 
leaves  to  construct  and  seal  their  cells.  Blue 
orchard  mason  bees  are  particularly  desir- 
able because  they  are  active  early  in  the 
spring,  when  many  other  bees  aren’t  yet 
out  and  about. 

There  are  perhaps  a total  of  300  to  400 
species  of  native  bees  in  North  Carolina. 
Most  are  completely  harmless  to  humans 
and  serve  as  critical  members  of  our  wild 
communities.  Though  concern  over  the 
plight  of  honeybees  is  more  than  justified, 
we  really  need  to  appreciate,  and  conserve, 
the  natives.  And  if  you  do  happen  to  trap  a 
bee  in  a petunia  flower  accidentally,  release 
her  gently.  She’s  got  important  work  to  do.  ^ 

Clyde  E.  Sorenson  is  professor  of  entomology 
at  N.C.  State  University  and  a regular  contrib- 
utor to  WINC. 


(Opposite  page,  clockwise  from  top  left)  Like  honeybees,  sweat  bees  and  anthophorids,  which  include 
digger  bees,  are  effective  pollinators.  Sweat  bees  (above),  of  which  there  are  about  1,000  species  in 
North  America,  are  attracted  to  salt  in  human  perspiration. 
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very  time  I ascend  into  a 
tree  stand  of  any  type,  I 
experience  a horrible  fear 
of  heights.  The  dread  grips  me  so 
much  that  sometimes  after  I arrive 
on  the  platform,  I have  to  wrap  both 
arms  around  the  tree  trunk  for  sev- 
eral minutes  before  the  emotion 
subsides.  It  is  only  then  that  I can 
think  about  deer  hunting.  This  tre- 
pidation persists  even  though  I 
never  climb  more  than  13  or  so  feet 
off  the  ground  for  a hang-on  and  am 
too  terrified  even  to  consider  going 
aloft  with  a climber.  The  positive 
aspect  about  this  fear  is  that  I con- 
sider it  a major  reason  why  I have 
never  experienced  a fall. 

This  story  will  cover  the  three 
major  types  of  stands  (hang-ons, 
climbers  and  ladders)  that  North 
Carolina  hunters  employ,  what 
mistakes  hunters  can  make  when 
using  these  stands,  how  falls  usually 
occur  and  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  these  untimely  descents. 

HANG-ONS 

The  one  time  I nearly  fell  in  a tree 
stand-related  situation,  I was  ascend- 
ing screw-in  steps,  and  the  tether  on 
my  safety  harness  somehow  became 
entangled  with  one  of  them,  throw- 
ing me  off  balance.  Beyond  that  I’m 
not  really  sure  what  happened,  as  it 
was  dark.  I remember  slipping  on  a 
step,  grasping  for  the  trunk,  righting 
myself  and  then  deciding  I was  too 
scared  to  proceed.  I descended  and 
sat  at  the  bole  of  the  tree  until  dawn, 
gathering  my  wits  and  courage.  Once 
I did,  I then  climbed  up  and  posi- 
tioned my  hang-on. 

Hang-ons,  also  known  as  lock-ons 
and  fixed-position  stands,  are  popu- 
lar among  Tar  Heel  sportsmen.  Capt. 
Chris  Huebner,  hunting  education 
coordinator  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  offers  tips  on 
the  use  this  type  of  stand.  “The  most 
important  thing  for  a hang-on  or  any 
type  of  stand  is  always  to  purchase 
one  from  a reputable  manufacturer, 


This  hunter  (above)  is  using  climbing 
sticks  with  his  hang-on  stand.  A ladder 
stand  (facing  page)  is  one  of  the  many 
tree  stand  options  around. 
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preferably  one  that  has  been  certified  by 
the  TMA,  the  Treestand  Manufacturers 
Association,”  says  Huebner.  “The  Wildlife 
Commission,  of  course,  has  no  preference 
concerning  model  or  company.  II  a stand 
has  the  TMA  stamp  of  approval,  that  means 
it  has  met  certain  standards  of  quality.” 
Home-built  stands  are  not  recommended. 

Regarding  lock-ons,  these  stands  typically 
can  be  affixed  to  trees  by  means  of  chains, 
rubber  or  nylon  straps.  “For  chains,  the  big- 
gest concern  is  the  attachment  points,  con- 
tinues Huebner.  “They  can  become  fatigued 
or  experience  rust  or  corrosion.  These  con- 
ditions are  especially  likely  to  happen  when 
folks  leave  their  stands  outside  year-round. 
With  nylon  straps,  look  to  see  if  they  have 
become  bleached,  faded  or  discolored  in  any 
way.  These  problems  could  be  a sign  of  dry 
rot.  For  rubber  straps,  examine  the  ratchet- 
ing mechanism.  Corrosion  or  rust  can  take 
place  here,  too,  and  cause  weakness  to  occur.” 
The  commission  Web  site  states  that  some 
70  percent  of  tree  stand  accidents  occur  as 
hunters  climb  up  to  or  descend  from  their 
tree  stands,  or  enter  or  depart  from  the  stand. 
Only  approximately  30  percent  occur  during 
hunting  from  the  stand.  “When  people  step 
on  or  off  a stand,  they  have  a tendency  to 
think  that  the  stand  is  stable 
and  they  are  home  free,” 
explains  Huebner.  “But  these 
times  and  the  acts  of  climb- 
ing up  or  down  are  the  most 
dangerous  ones.  Incredibly, 
many  people  still  feel  that 
they  can  hunt  without  a full-body  safety 
harness.  Whenever  they  are  off  the  ground* 
hunters  should  always  wear  safety  harnesses 
and  have  them  attached  to  the  tree.” 

The  last  major  issues  involving  hang-ons 
are  the  screw-in  steps  and  climbing  blocks 
needed  to  ascend  the  tree.  For  the  former, 
Huebner  cautions  against  using  the  same 
holes  from  year  to  year.  This  past  season,  for 
example,  I inserted  a screw-in  into  the  same 
hole  from  the  year  before  and  tested  the  step 
by  standing  on  it.  The  step  immediately 
popped  out  of  the  tree.  Sportsmen  should 
also  examine  metal  steps  for  corrosion  or 
rust  and  blocks  for  the  condition  of  their 
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When  ascending  or  descending  a tree,  a 
hunter  should  always  use  a high-quality 
safety  harness. 
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In  addition  to  ladder  stands,  two  other  options  include  hang-on  and 
climbing  stands. 
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parts,  maintains  Capt.  Huebner. 
Climbing  steps,  also  known  as 
climbing  sticks,  are  another 
option,  as  they  offer  wide  rungs 
and  do  no  damage  to  the  tree. 


CLIMBING  STANDS 

Another  confession  l must  make 
is  that  I am  too  scared  to  use  a 
climbing  stand.  My  introduc- 
tion to  this  type  of  stand  came 
when  a friend  invited  me  to 
deer  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kerr  Lake.  As  he  was  demon- 
strating how  I could  use  a 
climbing  stand,  my  buddy 
plummeted  about  8 feet  to  the 
ground.  Although  my  friend 
was  unhurt,  I have  never  sum- 
moned the  courage  even  to 
consider  a climber.  Despite  my 
admittedly  abnormal  experience 
with  it,  though,  this  stand  type 
can  be  quite  safe,  provided 
several  precautions  are  taken. 

“One  of  the  ways  I see  hun- 
ters mess  up  with  climbers  is 
that  they  choose  a tree  that 
can’t  support  their  body  weight 
at  the  height  they  want  to 
ascend  to,”  says  Huebner.  “A 
tree  that  looks  plenty  wide  and 
strong  at  a height  of  15  feet 
may  not  be  that  way  at  20.  In  other  words,  a 
climbing  stand  can  fit  quite  well  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  but  might  not  be  able  to  be  adjusted 
to  fit  well  at  certain  heights.  Also,  the  front 
edge  of  a climber  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  back  edge  that’s  placed  against  the  tree; 
they  should  be  parallel.  At  its  base,  a climb- 
ing stand's  teeth  dig  into  a tree  — that’s  what 
holds  the  stand.  If  a stand  leans  way  down  at 
the  front  edge,  you  won’t  have  good  holding 
power  on  the  tree.” 

The  commission  captain  also  reports  that 
another  error  he  sees  is  hunters  not  attach- 
ing the  climber  platform  to  the  hand  climber, 
instead  just  leaving  them  “floating.”  “If  a 
hunter’s  feet  come  out  of  the  platform,  then 
his  stand  goes  down  to  the  base  of  a tree,” 
explains  Huebner.  “Then  the  individual  is 
left  holding  on  to  the  hand  climber,  sus- 
pended in  midair.  The  safety  harness  may 
allow  that  person  to  bear  hug  the  tree.  Or, 
in  the  worst  case,  a hunter  is  left  dangling 
in  midair.” 


Wear  Your 
Safety  Harness 

Jay  Engstrom  says  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the 
biggest  mistake  stand 
hunters  commit. "Many 
hunters  still  will  not 
wear  a full-body  safety 
harness,"  he  told  me. 
"And  I don’t  know  why; 
the  tree  stand  industry 
certainly  tries  very  hard 
to  educate  people  on 
the  necessity  of  doing 
so.  Every  company  that 
is  TMA  certified  includes 
a harness  with  every 
stand  it  ships. 

“Look,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  every  time  a 
hunter  is  off  the  ground, 
a possibility  of  a fall 
exists.  A safety  harness 
can  save  your  life.” 

Remember  also  that 
a safety  belt  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a harness. 

A belt  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  an  individual 
upright  and  may  even 
serve  to  restrict  breath- 
ing severely,  to  the  point 
of  suffocation. 
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“Whenever  they  are  off  the  ground, 
hunters  should  always  wear  safety 
harnesses  and  have  them  attached 
to  the  tree.” 


LADDER  STANDS 

As  is  true  with  many  hunters,  I 
definitely  feel  safest  when  aloft 
in  a ladder  stand.  But  this  sense 
of  security  does  have  drawbacks. 
“One  of  the  worst  mistakes  I 
see  hunters  make  while  using 
ladder  stands  is  that  they  feel 
they  don’t  have  to  use  a safety 
harness,”  continues  Huebner. 
“A  second  issue  is  that  people 
— with  that  sense  of  safety  — 
will  climb  while  holding  their 
bow  or  gun  instead  of  using  a 
haul  rope.  Hunters  also  tend 
to  leave  their  ladder  stands  up  for  years  at  a 
time.  This  makes  these  stands  more  prone  to 
wear.  Before  every  season  begins,  check  things 
such  as  chains,  straps  and  whatever  is  hold- 
ing the  stand  to  the  tree  for  wear.  Remember 
that  one  of  the  times  accidents  can  occur  is 
when  people  become  complacent.” 

Captain  Huebner  is  quite  blunt  when  the 
topic  turns  to  homemade  ladder  stands.  “I  do 
not  recommend  using  a homemade  ladder 
stand,  period,”  he  emphasizes.  “Even  if  the 
wood  is  pressure  treated,  that  stand  won’t 
last  forever,  as  moisture  will  build  up  over 
time.  And  if  the  wood  has  been  pressure 
treated,  the  chemicals  in  that  wood  can  cause 
rust  to  form  on  nails,  especially  if  they  are 
not  stainless  steel  or  galvanized.  Too  many 
folks  think  they  save  money  by  building 
stands  themselves,  but  the  money  saved  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  cost  of  what  it  takes 
to  recover  from  a fall.” 

Jay  Engstrom,  vice  president  of  sporting 
goods  for  Rivers  Edge,  notes  that  ladder  stands 


-Capt.  Chris  Huebner,  NCWRC 


have  surged  in  popularity.  “Ladder  stands  are 
the  most  popular  style  of  stands  we  sell,”  he 
says.  “I  believe  that  this  has  to  do  with  demo- 
graphics, which  show  that  hunters  as  a group 
are  trending  older.  People  certainly  don’t  have 
to  expend  as  much  energy  to  climb  a ladder 
stand,  which  is  important  to  many  older 
hunters  who  may  be  hesitant  about  climb- 
ing in  the  dark. 

“I  think  another  reason  why  ladder  stands 
have  increased  in  popularity  is  that  many 
models  today  feature  extras,”  he  stated.  Those 
extras  may  include  such  things  as  the  capa- 
bility for  two  people  to  hunt  from  one  stand, 
flip-up  seats,  and 


padded  armrests 
and  shooting  rails. 

Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  thing  that 
Capt.  Chris  Huebner 
told  me  while  we 
were  discussing 
stand  safety  issues 
was  this:  “Indivi- 
dual hunters  think 
that  falls  will  never 
happen  to  them,  but 
they  do.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in 
wheelchairs  or  worse 
today  who  once 
thought  that  way.”^ 

Bruce  Ingram,  a 
freelance  writer 
living  in  Virginia, 
is  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  WINC. 


Cold,  Hard 
Statistics 

According  to  the  Inter- 
national Hunter  Educa- 
tion Association  (IHEA), 
37  percent  of  hunters  who 
use  tree  stands  eventu- 
ally fall.  Here  are  some 
other  statistics  of  note. 

• Three  percent  of 
hunters  who  fall 
have  long-term  crip- 
pling injuries. 

• Just  22  percent  of 
hunters  use  a safety 
harness  when  they 
are  climbing. 

• Seventy-four  percent 
of  falls  happen  when 
hunters  are  ascending 
or  descending. 

For  more  information, go 
to  www.ihea.com. 
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Small  coastal  streams  are  home  to 

PRIMARY  NURSERY  AREAS, 

where  huge  numbers  of  different  fishes  and  crustaceans  mature. 

North  Carolina  is  a national  leader  in  preserving 

this  crucial  estuarine  habitat. 


s j . 

°wly  upstream,  I realize  that  this 

doesn’t  match  my  mental  picture  of  a 
brackish  marsh.  I can’t  get  over  the  clarity 
of  the  water.  1 have  worked  in  estuaries 
before,  but  always  in  the  lower  marsh, 
where  a muddy  bottom  often  gives  the 
water  a murky  look.  The  bottom  of  this 
tidal  creek' is  covered  with  brilliant  green, 
swaying  vegetation.  Schools  of  Atlantic  men- 
haden, spot  and  other  juvenile  fish  swarm  into 
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the  submerged  aquatic  vegetation  below.  Longnose 


gars  leisurely  float  out  of  the  way  of  the  boat,  and 
the  occasional  largemouth  bass  darts  out  of  view. 

We  are  making  our  way  up  Jacobs  Creek,  a small 
tributary  in  the  Pamlico  River  system,  to  survey  fish 
species  that  use  these  estuarine  creeks  as  nursery 
areas.  As  we  pole  into  the  shallowest  parts  of  the 
creek,  it  seems  strange  that  vast  oceans  depend  on 
small  creeks  for  much  of  their  abundance. 

North  Carolina  has  some  of  the  most  famous 


coastal  fisheries  in  the  United  States.  The  produc- 


tivity of  these  waters  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
estuaries  and  marshes  that  act  as  nursery  areas  for 
juvenile  fishes  and  crustaceans.  Primary  Nursery 
Areas  are  located  in  the  uppermost  portions  of  tidal 
streams,  where  salinity  is  usually  lowest.  This  is 
where  juvenile  crabs,  shrimp  and  the  larval  stages 
of  many  ocean-spawned  fish  species  develop.  Spot, 
Atlantic  croaker,  Atlantic  menhaden,  bay  anchovy, 


flounder  species  and  many  others  spawn  in  the  open 
ocean  during  winter  months.  Their  larvae  are  then 
transported  by  incoming  tides  and  currents  through 
inlets  and  up  rivers  into  the  shallow  waters  of  these 
nursery  areas.  As  larvae  mature  into  juvenile  fish, 
they  generally  travel  downstream  into  the  middle 
portions  of  streams,  termed  Secondary  Nursery 
Areas.  Here  they  develop  into  small  fish,  much  more 
capable  of  avoiding  predators,  before  traveling  out 
into  the  open  ocean.  Crustaceans  such  as  blue  crabs 
and  shrimp  use  these  nursery  areas  in  a similar  way 
during  development. 

On  this  trip  our  crew  of  biologists  is  working  on 
a project  in  several  Primary  Nursery  Areas.  We  are 
sampling  fish  in  a 24 -year-old  man-made  marsh  and 
several  nearby  natural  streams  to  determine  how 
well  the  created  marsh  functions  as  a nursery  area. 
We  set  two  fyke  nets  (basically  overgrown  minnow 
traps)  in  each  creek  that  we  sample.  As  we  float  up 
to  our  first  sample  jroint,  1 hop  out  of  the  boat  with 
a net  and  am  immediately  reminded  that  we  are,  in 
fact,  working  in  a brackish  marsh.  1 sink  up  to  my 
waist  in  a mixture  of  rotting  vegetation  and  silt  while 
a potent  cocktail  of  swamp  gasses  fizzes  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  clear  water  that  had  so  mesmerized  me. 
It’s  too  hot  and  the  water  is  too  deep  to  wear  waders, 
so  my  wife  is  going  to  be  thrilled  to  see  these  clothes! 
We  set  the  nets  and  hoist  ourselves  back  into  the 
boat.  As  we  turn  the  boat  around,  a large  school  of 
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When  assessing  the  health  and 
productivity  of  a Primary  Nur- 
sery Area,  biologists  survey  the 
abundance  and  size  of  many  spe- 
cies. The  Southern  flounder  (far 
right,  underside  and  top  side)  and 
Atlantic  croaker  are  among  a mul- 
titude of  species  that  use  these 
areas  as  larvae  and  juveniles. 


mummichog,  iridescently  blotched  members  of  the 
topminnow  family,  enters  our  net  from  upstream.  It 
looks  like  we  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  tomorrow. 

The  next  day  we  start  checking  nets  in  the  cool 
morning  air.  The  water  will  soon  lose  oxygen  as  it 
heats  up  in  the  sun,  and  hsh  will  become  stressed  if 
forced  to  stay  in  our  nets  and  counting  trays  for  too 
long.  It’s  never  a chore  for  me  to  wake  up  early  when 
1 know  that  there  are  traps  or  nets  to  check.  I think 
of  it  as  being  a little  bit  like  Christmas  morning:  You 
never  know  what  you  are  going  to  get.  As  suspected, 
our  first  net  is  full  of  mummichog.  The  nets  also  hold 
large  numbers  of  juvenile  spot,  sheepshead  minnows, 
pumpkinseed  and  Atlantic  menhaden.  We  spend  the 
next  several  hours  counting  and  measuring  hsh, 
releasing  yellowbelly  sliders  and  snapping  turtles, 
and  poling  the  boat  to  other  nets. 

The  other  creeks  hold  a similar  mixture  of  fresh- 
water and  saltwater  species.  Freshwater  hsh  such  as 
bluegill,  pumpkinseed  and  mosquitohsh  show  up 
at  all  of  the  creeks.  Saltwater  species  such  as  juve- 
nile spot  and  pinhsh  are  also  ubiquitous  among  the 
creeks,  and  most  nets  were  filled  with  nearly  trans- 
parent grass  shrimp  and  a few  small  blue  crabs.  My 


excitement  about  checking  the  nets  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  been  misguided.  At  each  creek  we  bring  in  a 
good  haul  of  different  species,  including  a pretty 
high  diversity  in  the  man-made  marsh. 

DECAYING  MATTER,  GROWING  ANIMALS 

So,  what  makes  Primary  Nursery  Areas  such  great 
places  for  juvenile  hsh  to  develop?  First  of  all,  the 
thick  layer  of  decaying  organic  matter  that  is  so 
unpleasant  to  step  into  is  an  excellent  food  source 
for  bacteria  and  fungi  that  feed  hundreds  of  species 


of  invertebrates.  While  developing  in  these  brackish 
nurseries,  juvenile  hsh  grow  fat  on  worms,  mollusks, 
fly  larvae  and  a variety  of  other  invertebrates.  Young 
crabs  also  feed  on  invertebrates,  small  hsh  and 
aquatic  vegetation.  Second,  nursery  areas  provide 
plenty  of  cover  in  which  to  hide  from  predators. 
There  is  usually  a mixed  band  of  saw  grass,  rushes, 
cordgrass,  cattails  and  other  emergent  vegetation 
growing  along  the  sides  of  nursery  creeks,  with  a 
variety  of  submerged  aquatic  vegetation  species 
such  as  pondweed,  wigeon  grass  and  milfoil,  on 
the  bottom.  Third,  many  large  predatory  hsh  have  J 
trouble  dealing  with  the  extreme  changes  in  salinity) 
and  low  oxygen  levels  found  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  many  tidal  creeks.  Often,  the  only  large  aquatic  I 
predators  present  are  a few  hardy  freshwater  species ' 
such  as  gar  and  bowhn. 

Nursery  areas  are  interesting  and  valuable  not 
only  because  of  the  marine  hsheries  they  fuel.  They 
also  host  unique  communities  of  plants  and  animal: 
that  exist  together  only  where  freshwater  and  salt- 
water ecosystems  intermingle.  Each  species  has  adap, 
tations  that  allow  it  to  live  in  an  environment  when 
dissolved  oxygen  and  salinity  can  fluctuate  wildly  ; 
with  changes  in  temperature,  lunar  tides  and  wind1 
tides.  For  instance,  longnose  gar  are  capable  of  gulp 
ing  air  into  their  lunglike  swim  bladders  (unlike  ! 
most  hsh,  which  can  breathe  only  through  gills). 
This  allows  them  to  compensate  for  low  oxygen  leve!: 
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PRIMARY  NURSERY  AREAS  (indicated  in  red  on  the  map) 
are  located  in  the  upper  portions  of  creeks  and  bays.  These 
areas  are  usually  shallow,  with  soft  muddy  bottoms,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marshes  and  wetlands.  Low  salinity  and  an 
abundance  of  food  make  these  areas  ideal  for  young  fish  and 
shellfish.  To  protect  juveniles,  many  commercial  fishing 
activities  are  prohibited  in  these  waters,  including  the  use  of 
trawl  nets,  seine  nets,  dredges  or  any  mechanical  methods 
of  taking  clams  or  oysters.  A violator  caught  in  a Primary 
Nursery  Area  faces  a substantial  penalty.  There  are  80,144 
acres  designated  as  Primary  Nursery  Areas. 


CthutmJits 


NORTH  CAROLINA! 

A PIONEER  IN  NURSERY  PROTECTION 


Salt  marshes  and  estuaries  along  our  coast  serve 
as  nursery  grounds  for  90  percent  of  our  fisheries. 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  designate 
nursery  areas  to  protect  these  fragile  ecosystems, 
and  today  our  nursery  system  serves  as  a model 
for  other  states.  There  are  three  categories  of 
nursery  areas  in  our  coastal  waters. 


SECONDARY  NURSERY  AREAS  (indicated  in  green)  are 
located  in  the  lower  portions  of  creeks  and  bays.  As  they 
develop  and  grow,  young  fish  and  shellfish  — primarily  blue 
crabs  and  shrimp  — move  into  these  waters.  Trawling  is  not 
allowed  in  Secondary  Nursery  Areas.  There  are  35,502  acres 
designated  as  Secondary  Nursery  Areas. 


SPECIAL  SECONDARY  NURSERY  AREAS  (indicated  in  purple) 
are  located  adjacent  to  Secondary  Nursery  Areas  but  closer 
to  the  open  waters  of  our  sounds  and  the  ocean.  Most  of  the 
year  when  juvenile  species  are  abundant,  these  waters  are 
closed  to  trawling.  There  are  31,362  acres  designated  as  Special 
Secondary  Nursery  Areas. 


1ST RA TION  BY  JIM  BROWN 

jrce:  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
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A net  full  of  juvenile  pinfish  and  spots  is  common  during  surveys  of  tidal  creeks,  where  biologists  often  have 
to  go  chest-deep  to  set  nets.  The  yellowbelly  slider,  warmouth  (both  top  row)  and  pumpkinseed  (lower  right, 
in  circle)  are  freshwater  species  that  often  use  primary  nursery  areas,  including  manmade  marshes. 


in  the  water  and  explains  the  fact  that  gar  were  one 
of  the  few  large  predatory  fish  that  we  caught  during 
our  work.  Mosquitohsh  are  capable  of  tolerating 
abrupt  changes  in  salinity  and  seem  able  to  survive 
in  the  shallowest  of  tidal  mud  puddles.  Some  species, 
such  as  sheepshead  minnows  and  mummichog,  have 
mastered  survival  in  these  mixed-salinity  environ- 
ments to  the  point  that  they  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  brackish  habitats. 

Although  populations  of  fish  in  primary  nursery 
areas  are  mostly  larvae  and  juveniles  during  spring 
and  summer,  other  things  are  going  on  here  too.  Ana- 
dromous  fish  such  as  striped  bass,  white  perch  and 
white  bass  travel  up  into  fresh  waters  to  spawn.  Amer- 
ican eels  hatch  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  but  then  many  of 
them  travel  upstream  into  fresh  waters,  where  they 
may  mature  for  40  years  before  traveling  back  to  the 
Sargasso  Sea  to  spawn. 

Fish  and  crabs  weren’t  the  only  critters  using  these 
environments.  As  we  work  on  our  project,  muskrats 
swim  around  in  the  mazes  of  rivulets,  and  river 


Seashore  mallow  (top)  and  tall  cordgrass 
(left)  grow  in  brackish  marshes  and  pro- 
vide hiding  places  for  juvenile  fishes.  Saw- 
grass,  a species  common  in  the  Florida 
Everglades,  is  often  found  in  the  freshest 
parts  of  North  Carolina  tidal  creeks. 


otters  torpedo  along  next  to  the  boat.  We  even 
watch  dolphins  breach  in  the  downstream  reaches  : 
of  the  streams.  Redbelly  water  snakes  sun  on  nearby 
branches,  and  cottonmouths  keep  us  alert  by  lei- 
surely swimming  by  every  once  in  a while.  Yellow- 
belly  sliders  sun  on  most  of  the  available  logs;  sliders 
and  mud  turtles  are  usually  in  our  nets.  Great  blue 
herons,  great  egrets,  American  coots,  green  herons, j 
ospreys  and  a huge  number  of  other  birds  are  pre- 
sent around  every  bend. 

Although  they  all  may  be  called  nursery  areas,  dif- 
ferent types  of  coastal  marshes  and  tidal  creeks  vary 
extensively'in  the  habitat  they  provide.  We  sample 
streams  that  lie  pretty  far  upstream  from  the  ocean 
in  freshwater  habitat.  Other  Primary  Nursery  Area: 
can  be  home  to  almost  totally  different  species.  For 
instance,  tributaries  located  closer  to  a sound  or  inle 
can  host  more  saltwater-loving  species.  Each  tidal 
creek  experiences  a unique  pattern  of  salinity,  dissol 
ved  oxygen  and  other  environmental  factors  that  wi 
probably  don’t  even  realize  we  should  be  measuring 
Those  habitat  characteristics  can  change  depending 
on  a number  of  variables,  ranging  from  geography  t<: 
biology:  which  direction  the  stream  faces  (because  0; 
wind  tides),  how  far  it  is  from  the  ocean,  how  far  it  i 
from  an  inlet,  what  type  of  vegetation  grows  in  it,  hoy 
far  north  or  south  it  is,  and  a limitless  list  of  other 
factors.  I often  find  myself  wondering  what  commu 
nity  of  fish  might  be  using  that  stream. 

1 

J 


PROTECTING  THE  AQUATIC  CRADLE 

(j  North  Carolina  state  agencies  have  done  an  excel- 
I lent  job  of  protecting  these  diverse  nursery  areas.  In 
' fact,  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  designate 
| special  areas  of  coastal  nursery  habitat.  The  N.C. 

, Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  protect  nursery  areas  with 
| special  regulations.  For  instance,  practices  that 
could  destroy  important  aquatic  habitat 
— such  as  trawling  and  dredging — are 
prohibited  in  nursery  areas.  Marine 
Fisheries  and  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion combined  protect  over  157,000 
acres  of  nursery  area  habitat. 

The  most  important  nursery  areas 
are  identified  based  on  the  type  of 
bottom  substrate,  amount  of  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation,  salinity  and  a variety  of 
other  characteristics,  but  the  most  important 
factor  is  that  young  fish  and  shellfish  use  the  stream 
extensively.  Efforts  are  ongoing  to  identify  important 
nursery  areas  and  monitor  those  already  designated. 
Also,  nursery  areas  are  just  one  link  in  a long  chain 
of  habitats  necessary  to  the  development  of  healthy 
fisheries.  A huge  document,  the  Coastal  Habitat 

To  see  a 


Protection  Plan,  serves  as  a blueprint  for  identifying 
and  protecting  the  habitats  that  are  essential  to 
North  Carolina’s  fisheries. 

Directly  protecting  these  habitats  from  distur- 
bance is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  fisheries,  but 
human  encroachment  continues  to  threaten  coastal 
wetlands  in  other  ways.  Paving  of  the  landscape  pre- 
vents the  soil  from  filtering  harmful  pollutants  out  of 
runoff  water  before  it  enters  our  marshes.  In  addition, 
excess  nutrients  and  chemicals  from  agricultural, 
industrial  and  residential  sources  wind  up  in  the 
water  where  juvenile  fish  develop.  Excess  nutrients 
lead  to  algal  blooms,  which  ultimately  reduce  dis- 
solved oxygen  in  the  water  as  they  decay.  Chemicals 
have  varying  negative  effects  on  development,  sur- 
vival and  edibility  of  aquatic  critters.  For  instance, 
shell  disease  in  blue  crabs  is  associated  with  high 
levels  of  heavy  metals,  such  as  manganese,  in  the 
environment.  Also,  many  marine  fish  have  high 
levels  of  mercury  in  their  flesh,  which  build  up  over 
a lifetime  spent  in  estuaries  and  open  oceans. 

Can  functioning  nursery  habitats  be  re-created? 
Other  researchers  previously  compared  the  same 
man-made  marsh  that  our  crew  worked  on  to  some 
of  the  same  natural  creeks.  They  found  few  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  species  and  numbers 
of  fish  using  man-made  creeks  and  those  using 
natural  creeks.  Fifteen  years  later,  our  conclusions 
are  the  same.  The  only  real  difference  that  I noted 
between  man-made  and  natural  creeks  was  that  I 
did  not  sink  as  deeply  into  muck  at  the  bottom  of 
the  created  marsh  as  I had  at  the  natural  streams. 

My  observation  isn’t  exactly  scientific,  but  sev- 
eral studies  have  confirmed  that  created  wetlands 
usually  lack  the  same  degree  of  built-up  dead  plant 
matter  on  the  bottom.  But  what  effect  does  that  have? 

Well,  that  layer  of  organic  material  is  what 
drives  the  productivity  of  the  marsh 
food  chain.  It  is  a vital  source  of 
organic  matter  that  provides  food 
for  bacteria  and  fungi,  which  are 
eaten  by  invertebrates,  which 
are  eaten  by  juvenile  fish.  We  can 
create  a marsh,  but  it  will  be  a very 
long  time  before  it  becomes  exactly 
like  a natural  nursery  habitat. 
Protection  of  existing  estuaries  should 
always  be  our  first  goal.  Perhaps  the  N.C. 
Coastal  Federation  states  it  best  in  its  well-known 
slogan:  “No  Wetlands,  No  Seafood.”^ 


T.  Travis  Brown  is  a biologist  who  works  in  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  southeastern  United 
States.  This  is  his  first  article  for  WIN  C. 


map  of  North  Carolina’s  designated  nursery  areas,  go  to  www.ncfisheries.net/maps/FNA_maps/index.html. 
For  more  information  on  the  protection  and  management  of  North  Carolina  coastal  resources,  check  out 
the  Coastal  Habitat  Protection  Plan  online  at  www.ncfisheries.net/habitat/index.html. 
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North  Carolina  Hunting  Seasons  2008-2009 


SPECIES 


HUNTING  SEASON  DAILY  LIMIT 


POSSESSION 


SEASON 


BLACK  BEAR 


DEER 


See  Regulations  Digest,  P.  38 


Bow  and  Arrow 


Sept.  13-0ct.  10 
(Eastern) 

Sept.  8-Oct.  4 and 
Oct.  13-Nov.  22 
(Western) 

Sept.  13-Nov.  7 
(Central) 

Sept.  13-Nov.  14 
(Northwestern) 


Muzzleloading 

Oct.  11-Oct.  17 
(Eastern) 

Oct.  6-Oct.  11 
(Western) 

Nov.  8- Nov.  14 
(Central) 

Nov.  15— Nov.  21 
(Northwestern) 

Cun 

0ct.l8-Jan.  1 (Eastern) 
Nov.  24- Dec.  13 
(Western) 

Nov.  15-Jan.  1 
(Central) 

Nov.  22-Dec.  20 
(Northwestern) 

Urban  Season 

Jan.  10-Feb.  14 

See  Regulations  Digest,  P.  38,  for  participating  municipa 

WILD  BOAR 

Oct.  13-Nov.  22  and 
Dec.  15-Jan.  I3 

1 

1 

t 

WILD  TURKEY 

Either  Sex 

Male  Or  Bearded  Only 
Youth  Hunt  (Male  Or 
Bearded  Only) 

Jan.  12-Jan.  174 
April  11-May  9 
April  4 (statewide  on 
private  land) 

1 

1 

1 

1 (Annual  bag  limit  is 

2 2 wild  turkeys,  only  1 of 
which  may  be  taken  in 
winter  season) 

EARLY  CANADA 
GOOSE  SEASON 

Sept.  1-Sept.  30 

8s 

(except  for  part  of  Dare 
County  where  limit  is  2) 

16s 

(except /or  part  of  Dare 
County  where  limit  is  4) 

DOVE 

Sept.  1-Oct.  4 
(noon  until  sunset  on 

15 

30 

None 


None 


Sept  1;  thereafter, 
shooting  hours  are  lh 
hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset) 

Nov.  24- Nov.  29 
Dec.  12-Jan.  10 


20 
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SPECIES 

HUNTING  SEASON 

DAILY  LIMIT  POSSESSION 

SEASON 

RAILS,  MOORHEN  & Moorhen  b Gallinule 

CALLINULE 

Sept.  1-Nov.  8 

15  30 

None 

Clapper  Rail,  King  Rail 

Sept.  1-Nov.  8 

15  30 

None 

Sora  Rail,  Virginia  Rail 

Sept.  1-Nov.  8 

25  25 

None 

EARLY  TEAL  SEASON 

Sept.  20- Sept.  30 
(east  of  U.S.  17  only)6 

4 8 

None 

COMMON  SNIPE 

Nov.  14-Feb.  28 

8 16 

None 

WOODCOCK 

Jan.  2-Jan.  31 

3 6 

None 

RED  & CRAY  SQUIRREL 

Oct.  13-Jan.  31 

8 None 

None 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

Oct.  13- Dec.  31  (only 
in  23  counties;  season 
closed  elsewhere;  see 
Regulations  Digest,  P.  39) 

1 2 

10 

RABBIT 

ncluding  Box  Trapping 

Nov.  22- Feb.  28 

5 None 

None 

JUAIL 

Nov.22-Feb.28 

6 12 

None 

RUFFED  CROUSE 

Oct.  13- Feb.  28 

3 6 

30 

>HEASANT 

Jon-native  Male  Pheasant  Only 

Nov.  22- Feb.  1 

3 6 

30 

RACCOON  & OPOSSUM 

Oct. 13  (sunrise)-Feb.  28 

No  restriction  on  opossum  (see  Regulations  Digest,  P.  39,  for  raccoon) 

JOBCAT7 

Oct.  13-Feb.  28 

No  restriction 

•OX 

Nov.  22-Jan.  1 and 
Jan.  3-Jan.  24 

Limited  to  certain  counties,  see  Regulations  Digest 

MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL 

Federal  regulations  may  be  obtained  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  by  calling  toll  free  1-800-675-0263 

after  Labor  Day 

iOYOTE 

No  closed  season  or  bag  limits.  Electronic  calls  allowed 

iROUNDHOG 

No  closed  season  or  bag 

imits 

IUTRIA 

No  closed  season  or  bag 

imits 

EAVER 

See  Regulations  Digest 

ROW 

Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  of  each  week  from  June  1 through  the  last  day  of  February  plus 

Labor  Day, 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day  (Seasons  shown  are  valid  through  June  30,  2009)  No  bag  limits 

TRIPED  SKUNK 

No  closed  season  or  bag  1 

mits 

See  2008  2000  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  approximate  boundaries  of  Eastern,  Central,  Northwestern  and  Western  deer 
seasons.  For  a copy  of  the  Regulations  Digest , write:  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  1722  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1722  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.ore. 
See  Regulations  Digest  R 43  for  buck  bag  limits. 

In  ( .Infrokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Jackson,  Macon  and  Swain  counties.  In  the  other  94  counties,  feral  hogs  are  not  considered  to  be  wild  boars,  and  the  commission  does  not 
regulate  them. 

Sec  Regulations  Digest  for  counties  open  to  winter  turkey  hunting  and  Game  Land  permit  opportunities. 

In  the  area  of  Dare  County  that  includes  Roanoke  Island,  1,000  yards  around  Roanoke  Island  and  1,000  yards  both  north  and  south  of  the  U.S.  64  causeway  between 
Roanoke  Island  and  Bodic  Island,  the  daily  bag  limit  for  Canada  geese  is  2 with  a possession  limit  of  4.  West  of  U.S.  17,  shooting  hours  extended  to  '/2  hour  after  sunset. 

Ini  hides  blue -winged,  green-winged  and  cinnamon  teal. 

I he  bobcat  season  is  closed  in  the  I larmon  Den  and  Sherwood  bear  sanctuaries  in  Haywood  County. 
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The  road  to  obtaining 


ATORY  GAME  BIRDS 
PLE  QUESTIONS 


Written  by 


Photographed  by 


|F.  | UIUKUINU1  I H I E IS  I T I E I R 


This  isn’t  a plea  from  your  teenager  to  be  a cool  par- 
ent, but  rather  a reminder  to  get  HIP  in  order  to  hunt 
migratory  game  birds.  HIP  certification  is  required 
to  hunt  all  migratory  game  birds,  including  doves,  rails,  wood- 
cock, ducks  and  geese.  Although  most  hunters  are  aware  of 
HIP,  they  may  not  understand  why  it’s  needed  or  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  data  generated  from  the  program. 

First,  some  background:  HIP  stands  for  Harvest  Information 
Program.  The  cooperative  program,  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  state  agencies,  began  in  1999. 
It  is  the  principal  means  used  to  generate  estimates  of  migra- 
tory bird  hunter  activity  and  harvest.  That  information  is  crit- 
ical to  make  sound,  informed  decisions  regarding  hunting 
season  regulations  and  population  management. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  and  various  state  agencies  have  a long 
history  of  surveys  to  determine  levels  of  hunting  activity  and 
harvest,  and  these  surveys  have  proved  useful  especially  for 
some  species  and  for  individual  state  purposes.  In  fact,  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  through  a survey  of  federal  duck  stamp  buyers, 
was  able  to  generate  estimates  of  waterfowl  hunting  activity 
and  harvest  for  nearly  40  years  prior  to  HIP  implementation. 
However,  nationwide  estimates  of  hunting  activity  for  non- 
waterfowl species  (doves,  woodcock,  rails,  etc.)  were  for  the 
most  part  completely  lacking,  and  individual  state  surveys  for 
these  species  could  not  simply  be  combined  to  provide  rea- 
sonable results.  The  need  for  better  information  for  these 
species,  as  well  as  a revamping  of  overall  survey  protocols, 
provided  the  impetus  for  the  new  survey  program  called  HIP 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

Each  year,  states  collect  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  migra- 
tory game  bird  hunters  and  send  this  information  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Division  of  Migratory  Bird 
Management’s  Harvest  Surveys  Section.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
then  selects  a sample  of  these  hunters  to  send  more  in-depth 
surveys.  The  responses  to  these  follow-up  surveys  provide 
the  information  to  estimate  harvest  and  hunter  activity  on 
state  and  national  levels. 

States  may  use  a variety  of  means  to  register  hunters  in  the 
HIP  program,  including  sign-up  though  the  Internet,  license 
agents  and  telephone  or  mail  questionnaires.  Currently  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  allows  HIP  registration 
directly  through  license  agents  and  mails  questionnaires  to 
lifetime  license  holders. 

If  you  plan  to  hunt  migratory  game  birds  during  the  up- 
coming year,  please  inform  your  license  agent  that  you  wish 
to  be  HIP  certified.  The  license  agent  will  then  ask  you  a series 
of  screening  questions  regarding  your  hunting  experiences 
during  the  previous  hunting  season.  You  will  be  asked  if  you 
hunted  ducks,  doves,  woodcock  and  other  migratory  game 
birds.  Several  additional  questions  will  address  in  general 
terms  how  many  birds  you  harvested  for  selected  species. 

One  very  common  misconception  regarding  HIP  is  that 
the  screening  questions  themselves  are  used  to  provide  esti- 
mates of  harvest.  They  are  not.  The  purpose  of  the  screening 
questions  is  to  identify  which  species  you  are  likely  to  hunt 
so  that,  if  selected,  you  will  be  placed  in  an  appropriate 
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Waterfowl  Hunting  Record 

000/1  (irrru  oh  iwiani  imm  iwamim  item  iam  * 
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Dove  and  Band-Tailed  Pigeon  Hunting  Record 
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ft  DETAILED  RECORDS. 
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Please  call  1-800-327 -BAND  to  report  banded  birds. 

m 


Please  call  1-800-327 -BAND  to  report  banded  birds. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  selects 
some  HIP-certified  hunters  each  year  to 
fill  out  more  detailed  questionnaires. 


COMMON  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  HIP 


Isn’t  HIP  required  just  for  waterfowl  hunting? 

HIP  certification  is  required  for  hunting  all  migratory  game  birds,  including  all  waterfowl,  doves, 
woodcock,  rails,  gallinules,  coots  and  snipe. 

Do  I have  to  get  HIP  certified  in  other  states  where  I plan  to  hunt  migratory  game  birds? 

Yes,  HIP  certification  is  required  for  each  state  in  which  you  hunt  migratory  game  birds.  If  you  re  HIP 
certified  in  North  Carolina  but  plan  to  hunt  in  Virginia,  you  must  be  HIP  certified  there  also. 

How  much  does  HIP  certification  cost? 

In  North  Carolina,  HIP  certification  is  free  of  charge;  however,  other  states  may  charge  a small  fee. 

Do  I have  to  sign  up  for  HIP  when  I purchase  my  license? 

No,  you  can  be  HIP  certified  at  any  time,  even  if  you  have  previously  purchased  your  license. 

How  are  the  screening  questions  I answered  during  HIP  sign-up  used  to  estimate  the  harvest 
of  various  species? 

The  screening  questions  you  answered  are  not  used  to  generate  estimates  of  harvest.  They  are  simply  a means 
to  identify  you  as  a migratory  game  bird  hunter  and  place  you  in  a pool  of  hunters  who  may  be  selected  at  a later 
date  for  additional  in-depth  surveys. 

Do  I have  to  participate  in  the  additional  hunter  surveys  or  the  various  Parts  Collection  Surveys? 

No,  participation  in  these  surveys  is  voluntary,  but  we  urge  you  to  take  part. 

My  license  says  that  I am  HIP  certified,  but  I didn’t  get  asked  any  of  the  questions.  Am  I really  HIP 
certified,  and  can  I be  selected  for  additional  harvest  surveys? 

If  your  license  indicates  HIP  certification,  then  you  are  HIP  certified  according  to  our  records.  Occasionally, 
license  agents  (for  various  reasons)  may  choose  not  to  ask  you  the  questions.  However,  if  at  the  time  you 
are  being  HIP  certified  you  are  not  asked  the  list  of  screening  questions,  we  strongly  encourage  you  to  remind 
your  license  agent  of  this.  Participation  in  the  appropriate  additional  harvest  surveys  is  contingent  upon  your 
proper  responses  to  the  screening  questions. 


category  for  additional,  in-depth  surveys.  For 
example,  those  people  who  identify  them- 
selves as  dove  hunters  only  may  receive  an 
additional  survey  regarding  their  dove  hunt- 
ing hut  are  not  likely  to  receive  a survey  for 
waterfowl  or  other  species. 

Additional  harvest  surveys  are  sent  to 
hunters  nationwide  in  order  to  provide  state 
and  national  harvest  estimates  for  ducks, 
geese,  doves,  woodcock,  coots,  snipe,  rails 
and  gallinule.  This  provides  not  only  an  esti- 
mate of  actual  harvest  but  also  estimates  of 
hunter  numbers,  total  days  afield  and  average 
seasonal  take  per  hunter.  For  the  program  to 
achieve  a representative  sample  of  hunters,  all 
hunters  have  a chance  of  being  surveyed, 
regardless  of  what  point  during  the  year  they 
become  HIP  certified  or  whether  they  harvest- 
ed no,  few  or  many  birds  the  previous  year. 

Waterfowl  hunters  may  question  how  har- 
vest estimates  are  derived  for  individual 
species  of  ducks  and  geese.  Fish  and  Wildlife’s 
separate  Parts  Collection  Survey  provides  this 
information.  A number  of  waterfowl  hunters 
supplied  from  HIP  certification  are  selected 
each  year  and  asked  to  submit 
wings  from  harvested  ducks 
and  wing  tips  and  tail  feath- 
ers from  harvested  geese.  At 
the  end  of  the  hunting  season, 
state  and  federal  biologists 
examine  each  of  the  wings 
and  tail  feathers  to  determine 
species,  age  and  sex  of  each 
harvested  bird.  This  informa- 
tion, combined  with  the  over- 
all duck  and  goose  harvest 
estimate,  provides  the  species- 
specific  harvest  estimate. 
Although  many  waterfowl 
hunters  know  about  this 
“wing  survey,”  Fish  and 
Wildlife  also  conducts  sev- 
eral additional  wing  surveys 
for  woodcock,  rails  and  doves. 
Wing  surveys  for  woodcock 
and  doves  are  especially  use- 
ful in  determining  annual 
recruitment  or  the  number 
of  new  individuals  entering 
the  population. 

Even  with  HIP  certifica- 
tion and  follow-up  surveys, 
harvest  and  hunter-effort 
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2005  HARVEST  ESTIMATES  FOR  N.C.  AND  THE  U.S. 
OBTAINED  THROUGH  HIP  HARVEST  SURVEYS 

North  Carolina 

Nationwide 

harvest 

hunters 

harvest 

hunters 

ducks 

271,700 

24,800 

12,510,800 

988,400 

Canada  geese 

73,200 

19,800 

2,655,730 

728,200 

mourning  dove 

741,800 

46,000 

22,149,900 

1,144,900 

woodcock 

1,800 

1,800 

297,200 

118,050 

rail 

0* 

0* 

53,600 

9,700 

snipe 

800 

300 

120,700 

28,150 

The  harvest  and  active-hunter  estimates  for  rails  were  0.  This  is  because  no  one 
who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  rail  survey  reported  hunting  rails  or  harvesting 
any  for  the  2005  season. 


estimates  can  be  difficult  to  obtain  for  some 
species.  For  example,  estimates  for  rails,  snipe 
and  woodcock  have  a lot  of  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  them.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the 
limited  pool  of  hunters  who  pursue  these 
species.  Although  nationwide  estimates  for 
these  species  provide  reasonable  results,  state- 
level  estimates  are  viewed  with  some  caution 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  people 
responding  by  state.  This  is  one  reason  why 
I:  participation  in  follow-up  harvest  surveys  is 
ij  critical  to  providing  reliable  state  and 
j national  estimates. 

WHAT  DO  HUNTERS  NEED  TO  DO? 

!'  The  most  straightforward  answer  is  simply  to 
make  sure  you  are  HIP  certified  each  year,  and 
that  you  answer  each  of  the  screening  ques- 
tions appropriately.  Registration  is  a legal 
requirement,  and  the  information  received 
through  the  HIP  program  is  vital  to  the  proper 
management  of  migratory  game  birds.  If  you 
! request  to  be  HIP  certified  and  your  license 
agent  does  not  ask  you  the  screening  ques- 
tions, please  remind  him  to  do  so.  After  being 
HIP  certified,  you  may  be  contacted  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  the  more  detailed  harvest 
surveys.  We  urge  you  to  consider  participa- 
tion in  these  additional  voluntary  surveys. 
Not  only  will  we  receive  more  complete  data 
from  North  Carolina  hunters,  but  you  also 
will  receive  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  have  contributed  in  some  small  way  to 
the  management  and  long-term  viability  of 
our  valuable  wildlife  resources  and  our 
hunting  tradition.  ^ 


foe  Fuller  is  the  migratory  game  bird  coordina- 
or  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


SIMPLIFIED  EXAMPLE  OF  WATERFOWL  HARVEST  CALCULATION 

Step  1.  Reponses  to  duck  harvest  survey  combined  with  overall  HIP  registration  indicate  25,000 
duck  hunters  are  active  in  North  Carolina.  (Note:  Active  duck  hunters  are  those  who  reported 
hunting  during  the  current  year,  regardless  of  whether  they  actually  harvested  any  ducks.) 

Step  2.  Responses  to  duck  harvest  survey  indicate  that  each  hunter  harvested  an  average  of  10 
ducks  per  year. 

Step  3.  Multiply  25,000  active  duck  hunters  by  an  average  of  10  ducks  harvested  per  active  hunter 
to  get  a result  of  250,000  ducks  harvested  in  North  Carolina. 

Step  4.  Separate  waterfowl  Parts  Collection  Survey  from  North  Carolina  hunters  indicates  that  40 
percent  of  returned  duck  wings  come  from  wood  ducks,  30  percent  from  mallards,  10  percent  from 
lesser  scaup,  10  percent  from  green-winged  teal  and  5 percent  each  from  wigeon  and  gadwali. 

Step  5.  Multiply  250,000  by  percentage  from  each  species  to  obtain  harvest  estimate  for  each  species. 

Wood  duck:  250,000  X .40  = 100,000 
Mallard:  250,000  X .30  = 75,000 
Lesser  scaup:  250,000  X .10  = 25,000 
Green-winged  teal:  250,000  X .10  = 25,000 
Wigeon:  250,000  X .05  = 12,500 
Gadwali:  250,000  X .05  = 12,500 

Total:  250,000  duck  harvest 


GOLDEN 
/ORB  SPIDER 


Through  the  appearance  of  a new  neighbor  in  his 
backyard,  the  author  gets  a unique  opportunity  to 
observe  an  intriguing  spider  up  close  and  personal 


C 


ommon 
names  are 
confusing  to 


scientists,  so  they  give  their  study 
subjects  scientific  names  with  genus  first, 
species  second.  And,  though  even  biologists 
disagree  about  scientific  names  from  time  to 
time,  their  system  is  much  more  definitive 
than  the  nicknames  used  by  everyday  people 
to  describe  plants  and  animals.  This  is  true 
of  an  incredibly  colorful  species  of  gigantic 
spider  that  appears  to  be  taking  over  New 
Hanover  County’s  forests.  The  species  is 
Nephila  clavipes.  Some  people  call  the  spider — 
which  is  as  big  as  the  palm  of  a human  hand 
from  leg  tip  to  leg  tip  — the  banana  spider.  But 
most  call  it  the  golden  orb  spider  or  golden 
silk  spider. 

I’ve  always  had  a love-hate  relationship 
with  spiders.  As  a hunter  and  trapper  I must 
admire  the  spider’s  means  of  existence, 
ambushing  prey  from  a ground  burrow  in  the 
case  of  the  trap-door  spider,  pouncing  on  its 


victim  in  the  case 
of  a jumping  spider,  or 
catching  its  prey  in  a net  like 
an  orb-weaving  spider.  But  walking 
through  the  woods  in  the  dark  to  get  to  a deer 
stand  can  turn  unpleasant  when  a sticky  orb 
web  captures  you  instead  of  an  insect,  and  its 
startled  builder  scurries  across  your  face. 

There  had  been  reports  of  golden  orb  spiders 
invading  my  neighborhood  south  of 
Wilmington.  The  spiders  had  also  been  seen 
at  nearby  Carolina  Beach  State  Park.  But  the 
images  I had  seen  of  the  spider  and  its  web  in 
local  newspapers  had  not  done  the  spider  and 
its  handiwork  justice.  This  fact  I discovered 
when  the  spiders  invaded  my  backyard. 

Suddenly,  the  golden  webs  were  appearing 
everywhere.  When  I walked  into  one  of  them 
in  the  evening  while  taking  out  the  garbage,  I 
felt  the  familiar  orb-weaver  stickiness  of  many 
predawn  hunting  forays.  But  the  sensation 
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While  the  female  golden  orb  spider  (below) 
can  be  quite  large,  the  male  golden  orb 
(bottom)  is  significantly  smaller. 


extended  across  my  entire  body,  from  my  head 
down  my  arms  to  my  hands  and  all  the  way 
down  to  my  knees.  I backed  away,  switched 
on  the  floodlights  and  was  astounded  that  the 
remains  of  wch  not  clinging  to  my  face  and 
clothing  still  stretched  more  than  20  feet  from 
the  roof  gutters  down  to  the  house  foundation 
and  across  the  yard  to  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  a laurel  oak. 

Before  long  a virtual  “spider-minium”  was 
under  construction  in  an  ivy  bed  beneath  the 
laurel  oak  tree.  The  webs  stretched  between 
a wooden  fence,  a birdbath,  and  the  decora- 
tive Boston  ivy  vines  and  native  trumpet 
creeper  vines  running  along  the  ground,  then 
up  along  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  same  laurel  oak  that  supported  the 
first  web,  which  had  stretched  across  the  yard 
to  the  house. 

The  web  complex  grew  for  months,  until 
it  was  home  to  four  adult  female  golden  orb 
spiders,  14  smaller  males  and  varying  num- 
bers of  partially  grown  females.  The  web  com- 
plex consisted  of  five  layers  in  depth  and  was 
several  orbs  in  width.  The  females  built  them- 
selves hammocks  of  sorts,  where  they  rested 
and  waited  for  prey.  These  loosely  woven, 
softer  silken  threads  were  located  near  the 
centers  of  their  webs.  They  positioned  them- 
selves upside  down  on  these  resting  areas, 
waiting  for  vibrations  to  signal  that  some 
hapless  victim  had  blundered  into  the  web 
and  had  become  captured. 


try  to  photograph  these  mar- 
velous creatures  close-up,  1 discovered  the 
attempt  to  be  a challenge  comparable  to  any 
hunting  expedition  I had  been  on.  Since  their 
web  complex  was  anchored  in  the  ivy,  the 
slightest  sudden  jar  would  send  the  big 
females  scurrying  into  the  tree  branches,  out 
of  macro  lens  range  and  into  telephoto  dis- 
tance. So  I learned  to  stalk  carefully,  setting 
up  a camera  mounted  on  a tripod  and  focusing 
the  lens  on  a spider  hammock,  then  waiting 
for  its  weaver  to  return.  When  the  spider 
returned,  sometimes  at  a fast  pace,  other  times 
as  slow  as  ice  melting,  my  heart  pounded  as 
if  the  spider  were  a strutting  turkey  gobbler 
approaching  a call.  Deerflies  and  mosquitoes 
fed  on  me,  but  I dared  not  move.  My  presence 
attracted  these  vampires  of  human  blood  to 
the  golden  silk  strands,  and  the  spiders 
wreaked  my  vengeance  upon  them. 

The  smaller  males  were  constantly  rap- 
pelling on  web  strands  extruded  from  the  ; 
spinnerets  on  their  abdomens,  pouncing  on  | 
the  smaller  prey  such  as  mosquitoes  and 
gnats.  Their  attacks  were  so  fast  that  a blink  i 
of  the  eye  would  obscure  them.  Once,  when 
1 could  stand  it  no  more,  I swatted  at  a deer- 
fly  in  the  process  of  biting  the  top  of  my  ear  ! 
and  actually  connected.  The  fly,  already  filled 
with  my  blood,  landed  in  the  web  of  an  adult 
female  golden  orb.  I had  the  lens  already  in 
position  to  take  her  photo  from  8 inches  away. 
But  when  she  swooped  down  on  a silken 
strand  to  capture  the  deerfly,  the  swiftness  of 
the  attack  was  incredible.  Even  if  1 had  had  a 
video  camera  set  up,  I wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  capture  the  speed  at  which  she  engulfed  the 
fly  with  her  legs  and  bit  it  with  her  mandibles. 
She  injected  her  venom  and  then  moved  bad 
to  her  resting  spot,  sucking  the  fly  dry  as  a 
snack  without  even  bothering  to  wrap  it  up 
with  webbing. 

I examined  the  web  frequently  over  the 
months  of  late  spring  and  summer  and  watchecj 
the  females  grow  from  less  than  an  inch  long! 
to  much  longer.  Males  appeared,  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  or  five  in  consort  to  one 
female.  The  largest  males  measured  less  thar, 
2 inches  long  from  leg  tip  to  leg  tip,  and  the 
largest  male  was  always  closest  to  the  female 
and  situated  right  above  her  a few  inches  awa); 
Any  other  males  in  the  same  web  kept  their 
distances  from  the  dominant  male. 

One  sweltering  evening,  when  a haze  o’! 
humidity  hung  low  in  the  evening  air,  I weir 
outside  to  visit  my  garden  pets  and  heard  th 
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frantic  buzzing  of  a cicada  from  a good  30  feet 
away.  A female  golden  orb  spider  quickly  qui- 
eted the  cicada  with  repeated  injections  of 
venom  as  she  turned  it  around  and  around, 
spinning  a cocoon  of  webbing  around  her  con- 
quest. As  the  battle  calmed,  a male  golden  orb 
found  a courtship  opportunity  and  moved 
I across  the  distracted  female  spider's  back, 
then  around  to  her  abdomen  to  insert  his 
sperm  packet. 

1 noted  that  the  reflectivity  of  the  silk  cou- 
pled with  near-darkness  gave  an  eerie  pallor 
to  the  spider  strands  under  illumination  of 
my  camera's  flash.  The  silk  reflected  the 
white  light  like  a mirror,  with  the  cicada 
; appearing  to  be  wrapped  in  fabric  spun  of 
silver  or  platinum. 

A desire  to  find  our  more  about  these  amazing 
arachnids  sent  me  searching  the  Internet, 
where  I discovered  that  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  raises  golden  orb  spiders  for 
J exhibition.  Jan  Weems,  the  coordinator  of  the 
, museum’s  Discovery  Room,  has  a B.S.  in  wild- 
life ecology  from  the  University  of  Florida  at 
i Gainesville  and  a B.S.  in  biology  from  Stetson 
University  in  Deland,  Fla.  Golden  orb  spiders 
are  native  to  the  tropics,  including  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  states  from  Texas  to  Florida 
and  northward  to  southern  North  Carolina. 
Weems  had  seen  many  of  them  while  living 
in  Florida.  But  at  first,  the  museum  raised  and 
exhibited  a Madagascar  species. 

“ Nephilas  are  large,  so  they  are  good  spi- 
ders for  people  to  get  acquainted  with,”  she 
said.  “The  size  difference  between  the  females 
and  the  males  can  be  easily  seen.  I’ve  been 
fooling  around  with  them  since  2001,  but  the 
museum  has  been  working  with  them  since 
1991.  People  can  approach  them  and  see 
they’re  not  scary  and  won’t  jump  at  them. 
They  also  have  a long  life,  so  they  can  be  put 
on  display.” 

Weems  said  that  the  spiders  have  poor 
vision,  so  they  instead  sense  their  world 
through  vibrations.  For  golden  orb  spiders, 
courtship  takes  a ritual  approach.  Although 
I had  not  observed  any  females  eating  males 
after  mating  in  the  wild,  Weems  said  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  captivity  is  to  keep  enough 
males  around.  “I  suspect  the  males  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  escaping  under  natural 
conditions,”  she  said.  “Our  display  boxes  are 
anly  the  size  of  a window,  about  4 feet  by  4 
eet,  and  the  webs  are  much  larger  than  that 
ander  natural  conditions.” 


MIKE  MARSH 


During  courtship  the  male  orb  spider 
approaches  the  female,  usually  when  she  is 
eating.  The  first  mating  usually  also  occurs 
soon  after  the  female  has  molted.  The  male 
vibrates  the  web  with  a specific  rhythm,  per- 
forming a little  dance.  If  she  is  receptive,  he 
moves  closer  and  strokes  her  leg.  If  she  is  not 
in  the  mood,  she  brushes  him  away.  If  she  is 
receptive  to  his  advances,  he  moves  onto  her 
back,  then  around  to  her  abdomen.  Using  his 
pedipalp,  he  inserts  the  sperm  into  a special 
spot  in  her  abdomen,  called  the  epigyne.  Then 
he  moves  away. 

Any  misstep  in  this  courtship  ritual  could 
spell  the  male’s  doom,  with  his  becoming  din- 
ner for  his  intended  mate.  Obviously,  if  she’s 
already  feeding,  the  chances  he  will  mate  suc- 
cessfully and  live  to  mate  another  day  are 
greatly  increased.  A male  typically  mates  with 
the  same  female  several  times,  assuring  that 
his  sperm  will  result  in  the  hatchlings’  coming 
forth  the  next  spring  from  the  female’s  egg 
cases.  “Indoors,  our  spiders  hatch  in  January 
and  are  adults  at  six  months,”  Weems  said. 
“They  live  three  or  four  months,  depending 
on  how  well  they’re  eating  and  how  the  tem- 
perature is  doing.  They  like  hot,  humid  con- 
ditions. Once  they  lay  eggs,  they  go  into 
senescence  (old-age  decline)  and  die.  In 
Wilmington,  they  die  at  the  first  frost.” 

Weems  said  her  captive  spiders  are  fed 
crickets,  with  the  occasional  moth  or  but- 
terfly. “Their  natural  prey  is  primarily  moths 


Mating  can  be  a dangerous  proposal  for  the 
male  golden  orb  spider,  which  is  dwarfed  by 
the  brightly  colored  female  of  the  species. 
If  he  chooses  an  inopportune  time,  he  can 
become  a meal  for  his  intended  mate. 


JACK  DERMID 


THE  MALE  VIBRATES  THE  WEB 
WITH  A SPECIFIC  RHYTHM, 
PERFORMING  A LITTLE  DANCE. 
IF  SHE  IS  RECEPTIVE,  HE  MOVES 
CLOSER  AND  STROKES  HER  LEG. 
IF  SHE  IS  NOT  IN  THE  MOOD,  SHE 
BRUSHES  HIM  AWAY. 
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Although  the  golden  orb  spider  is  practi- 
cally harmless  to  humans,  it  is  deadly 
to  its  intended  prey.  Shown  here  is  an 
ensnared  grasshopper  (top  right)  and 
cicada  (above). 


and  butterflies,”  Weems  said.  “But  we  heard 
reports  that  they  can  occasionally  capture  and 
eat  small  vertebrates,  including  small  birds  or 
lizards.”  This  jarred  to  memory  the  Asian 
gypsy  moth  scare  of  1996.  An  exotic  species 
of  gypsy  moth  had  arrived  from  Europe, 
swarming  all  over  a ship  at  Sunny  Point 
Military  Ocean  Terminal  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River  across  from  Carolina  Beach  State  Park. 
The  gypsy  moth  could  have  devastated  the 
deciduous  forests  across  the  state,  so  the  fed- 
eral government  conducted  aerial  spraying 
across  Brunswick  and  New  Hanover  counties, 
applying  a pesticide  that  killed  all  species  of 
butterflies  and  moths  in  the  spray  area.  The 


suppression  of  prey  species  across  its  habitat 
range  in  the  state  certainly  could  have  sup- 
pressed the  golden  orb  spider  population  there 


“THEIR  NATURAL  PREY  IS 

PRIMARILY  MOTHS  AND 

BUTTERFLIES,  BUT  WE 

HEARD  REPORTS  THAT 

THEY  CAN  OCCASIONALLY 

CAPTURE  AND  EAT  SMALL 

VERTEBRATES,  INCLUDING 

SMALL  BIRDS  OR  LIZARDS.” 

—Jan  Weems,  I 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  I 


for  a long  time.  Carolina  Beach  State  Park 
visitors  had  reported  seeing  female  spiders  and 
their  webs  only  occasionally  over  the  past  20 1 
to  30  years. 

“They  seem  to  be  moving  farther  north  i 
during  mild  winters,”  Weems  said.  “Their 
range  expansion  has  definitely  jumped  into 
Pender  County.  They  don’t  go  airborne  like  i; 
some  spider  species.  They  seem  to  expand  | 
their  range  by  crawling  along  and  occur  in 
clusters.  Some  may  have  hitchhiked  to  other; 
places  such  as  Raleigh  on  the  cars  of  people 
who  took  beach  vacations.” 


Ct  y^?yC  y^S*w*w* 

Jnlrke  mosPotner  orb  weavers,  golden  orb 
piders  don’t  eat  and  recycle  their  entire  webs, 
laily.  If  nothing  has  damaged  the  web  and  thej 
emperature  and  humidity  are  correct  to  main-; 
ain  optimum  stickiness,  the  web  remains  up.1 
vith  the  spider  staying  in  place  all  season 
mless  it  is  displaced  or  eaten  by  another  goldj 
:n  orb  spider.  Birds  do  not  appear  to  prey  on 
he  spiders,  although  Weems  said  house  spi-; 
iers  have  sometimes  invaded  the  golden  orb 
trea  of  the  Discovery  Room  and  preyed  on 
golden  orb  hatchlings. 

The  web  is  made  of  non-sticky  anchor 
strands,  with  the  finely  detailed,  sticky  orb 
lortion  woven  to  the  anchor  strands  for  cap 
:uring  prey.  Though  the  web  glows  yellow  ii 
direct  sunlight,  it  is  all  but  invisible  in  the 
shade  or  during  low-sunlight  conditions.  Th 
spider  will  eat  damaged  web  silk  for  recycling 
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and  make  repairs  to  maintain  the  web's  effi- 
ciency. The  orb  is  about  3 to  4 feet  in  diameter. 
But  the  anchor  strands  can  reach  several  times 
that  distance,  and  several  spiders  with  individ- 
ual orbs  may  use  the  same  anchor  strands. 

Q2  /?  t i)0  I /V 
J Hi  i/Jn-c  Ktj  n t </  Ct/  t It/ c incff 

At  one  point  I thought  my  golden  orb  pets  had 
happily  isolated  themselves  to  places  in  the 
yard  such  as  the  ivy  bed  where  their  webs 
would  not  restrict  human  travel.  But  one 
evening  I slid  open  the  storm  door  to  fire  up 
the  grill  on  the  back  porch  and  again  fell  vic- 
tim to  a golden  orb's  web.  A large  female  had 
constructed  her  web  across  the  entire  span  of 
the  double  sliding  glass  door.  I used  a long- 
handled  grill  spatula  to  ferry  her  across  the 
yard  to  the  ivy  bed  to  join  her  own  kind, 
destroying  her  web  in  the  process. 

Though  I found  the  spiders’  presence  to  be 
a marvelous  addition  to  my  backyard  nature 
reserve,  the  fate  of  the  captured  cicada  made 
me  shudder.  Golden  orbs  pose  no  danger  to 
humans,  dispensing  only  a small  amount  of 
neurotoxic  poison.  However,  they  should 
never  be  roughly  handled.  Still,  what  if  they 
grew  even  bigger? 

When  I was  a child  living  near  Greensboro 
in  the  1970s,  I remember  the  Year  of  the 
Millipede,  when  everywhere  you  walked  there 
were  millions  of  them,  crunching  underfoot — 
even  inside  the  house.  Then  in  the  1980s 
came  the  Year  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  in  south- 
eastern North  Carolina,  when  caterpillars 
went  wild  and  built  their  web  communi- 
i ties  in  virtually  every  hardwood  tree  in  the 
forests.  Cicada  population  bursts  also  run  in 
] cycles,  along  with  the  lives  of  many  other 
i arthropods.  There  are  similar  booms  in  nearly 
' ah  wildlife  populations,  with  certain  species 
exploiting  dramatic  increases  in  food  abun- 
! dance  or  perfect  climatic  conditions.  Could 
this  have  been  the  same  situation,  with  an 
environmental  anomaly  resulting  in  the  Year 
of  the  Golden  Orb  Spider?  After  all,  there  have 
jbeen  four  consecutive  mild  winters  in  south- 
j eastern  North  Carolina  that  could  have  bene- 
mted  this  difficult-to-miss  spider  species.  Or 
could  it  be  that  the  long-term  warming  trend 
[is  permanent,  with  these  super-sized  spiders 
expanding  their  range  into  places  they’ve 
never  lived  before? 

Only  time  will  tell.  ^ 


Vfike  Marsh  is  a freelance  writer  living  in 
' Wilmington  and  a frequent  contributor  to  W1NC. 


Want  to  see  a Nephila  clavipes,  North  Carolina's  native  golden  orb 
spider?  You  can  see  one  in  the  Discovery  Room  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  downtown  Raleigh  at  n West  Jones 
Street.  The  museum  is  open 
seven  days  per  week,  but 
the  Discovery  Room  is 
open  only  afternoons 
and  weekends,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday.  For 
more  information  visit 
www.naturalsciences.org. 
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The  Time  of  Their  Lives 


CHICKADEE 


How  long  do  animals  live?  Why  do  some  kinds  live  longer 
than  others?  How  old  is  “old"  if  you’re,  say,  a dragonfly,  a 
mouse,  a golden  eagle,  a rainbow  trout,  a black  bear? 

Scientists  have  been  asking  these  questions  for  centuries. 
And  they  still  haven’t  found  all  the  answers. 


BLACK  BEAR 


Average  lifespan  is  5-9  years. 
Can  live  to  37  years. 


TICK  TOCK:  THE  LIFESPAN  CLOCK 

Every  animal  on  earth  is  a time  traveler  moving 
through  the  minutes  and  hours  of  its  life  from  birth 
to  death:  the  period  biologists  call  its  lifespan.  For 
some  species,  life  is  usually  short — just  hours  for 
certain  kinds  of  bacteria,  and  only  a day  or  two  for 
some  insects.  Other  kinds  of  animals  normally  live 
for  many  years. 

Using  the  age  records  of  animals  raised  in  captiv- 
ity or  as  pets,  biologists  know  how  long  different 
species  are  likely  to  live  under  ideal  conditions, 
when  they’re  well-fed  and  protected.  When  every- 
thing goes  well,  some  animals  can  live  a surpris- 
ingly long  time. 


EMERGING 

MAYFLIES 


OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 

Life  is  especially  difficult  for  animals  in  the  wild.  Few  survive  to  a ripe  old  age.  Predators 
seeking  food  take  their  toll,  cutting  other  lives  short.  A robin  feeds  its  young:  so  long, 
squirming  worm.  Fly  meets  flycatcher;  little  fish  meets  big  fish;  rabbit  meets  fox;  white- 
tailed deer  meets  orange-capped  hunter.  Each  link  in  the  food  chain  can  bring  an  early 

end  of  one  creature’s  life  to  support  another’s. 

And  it’s  not  just  predators  that  bite  into  an  animal’s  lifespan.  There’s  the  weather:  snow, 
ice,  frost,  flood,  heat,  drought  and  more.  Animals  drown,  die  of  thirst  or  starvation,  or 
succumb  to  extreme  temperatures.  Diseases  and  life-draining  parasites,  too, 
weaken  or  kill  many  animals  in  the  wild.  Human 
activities  that  destroy  wildlife  habitat  also 
bring  many  animal  lives  to  an 
early  end. 


MAYFLY 

LARVA 


TADPOLES 
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written  by  Terry  Krautwurst/  illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 


HIDDEN  STAGES 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  a may- 
fly lives  for  only  a few  hours? 

Actually,  before  their  brief  lives  as 
adults,  most  mayflies  spend  about  a year 
at  the  bottom  of  a stream  as  nymphs.  Some 
dragonfly  nymphs  prowl  around  underwater 
for  as  long  as  five  years  before  emerging  as 
flashy-winged  fliers. 

Many  insects  and  amphibians  that  go 
through  the  series  of  changes  called  meta- 
morphosis spend  more  time  in  an  early 
“hidden”  stage  than  they  do  as  adults.  Their 
actual  lifespans  are  much  longer  than  we 
might  think.  Frogs,  toads  and  many  sala- 
manders live  large  portions  of  their  lifetimes 
as  aquatic  tadpoles.  Butterflies  and  moths 
lead  “triple”  lives,  first  spending  weeks  or 
months  as  larvae,  or  caterpillars,  and  then 
more  weeks  or  months  as  pupae.  Their  adult 
lives  are  usually  short — just  a couple  of 
weeks  for  most  butterflies,  and  only  a few 
days  for  silkmoths  such  as  the  luna. 

The  record  holder  for  longest-living  insect 
is  the  periodical  cicada.  After  hatching  from 
an  egg,  the  nymph  burrows  underground  and 
sucks  juices  from  tree  roots  until  it  changes 
into  an  adult — 17  years  later! 


SPEEDY  SURVIVOR 
Not  all  small  creatures  with  fast  meta 
bolisms  live  short  lives.  The  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird,  our  state's 
tiniest  bird,  spends  its  days  speedily 
zipping  around  sipping  nectar,  its 
heart  beating  1,200  times  a minute. 
Yet  its  average  lifespan  is  three 
to  five  years  — and  some 
hummingbirds  have 
lived  almost  10  years. 


SECRETS  OF  LONG  LIFE 

There  aren’t  any  sure-fire  reasons  why  some  kinds  of  ani- 
mals live  longer  than  others,  but  there  are  some  common 
traits.  (There  are  also  many  exceptions.) 

Life  size.  In  general,  large  species  of  animals  within  the 
same  group  live  longer  than  smaller  species.  A minnow 
may  live  only  two  years,  but  a channel  catfish  can  reach 
16  years  and  an  Atlantic  sturgeon  sometimes  survives  to 
age  60.  Even  some  of  the  smallest  salamanders  live  a long 
time — 10  to  15  years  — but  North  Carolina’s  largest  sala- 
mander, the  hellbender,  may  live  half  a century.  A little 
chickadee’s  average  lifespan  is  about  272 years;  a golden 
eagle  can  live  15  to  30  years. 

The  speed  of  life.  Most  small  animals  have  a fast  meta- 
bolism, which  means  they  burn  energy  faster,  breathe 
faster  and  have  more  rapid  heartbeats  than  large  animals. 
As  a result,  their  bodies  wear  out  sooner  and  they  die  ear- 
lier. Fidgety  little  shrews,  which  take  168  breaths  every 
minute  while  their  hearts  beat  750  times  a minute,  live 
only  about  18  months.  Large  whales,  whose  hearts  thump 
. . . thump  . . . thump  along  at  about  20  beats  a minute,  can 
live  80  years. 

An  animal’s  activity  level  affects  its  lifespan,  too.  A 
queen  honeybee,  which  stays  in  the  hive  laying  eggs, 
lives  up  to  five  years.  Worker  bees  busily  flying  back 
and  forth  gathering  pollen  live  only  two  to  three  months. 

Time  to  maturity.  Animals  that  grow  up  fast  and  are 
soon  ready  to  reproduce  tend  to  have  shorter  lifespans 
than  species  that  take  longer  to  mature.  Eastern  cot- 
tontail rabbits,  which  are  ready  to  breed  and  have 
babies  only  two  to  three  months  after  their  own  birth, 
seldom  live  beyond  two  years.  Box  turtles  take  20  years 
to  mature  and  can  live  more  than  a century. 
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QUAHOG  CLAMS 

AGELESS  ANIMALS 

Most  animals  eventually  get  weaker  or  creakier 
as  time  passes.  But  a few  kinds — lobsters,  many 
turtles  and  some  species  of  clams  and  sea  urchins 
— show  almost  no  signs  of  aging.  Fifty-year-old 
female  painted  turtles  actually  survive  better 
and  produce  more  eggs  than  their  daughters. 
Galapagos  sea  tortoises  can  live  more  than  175 
years.  The  biggest  lobster  ever  caught  weighed 
43  pounds  and  was  100  years  old. 

The  longest-living  animal  known  was  a quahog 
clam  that  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  220  years. 
Scientists  think  that  red  sea  urchins  may  live 
even  longer. 


FLIGHT  BEATS  FIGHT 

In  the  wild,  animals  that  can  make  a quick  getaway  from  ene- 
mies, or  avoid  them  altogether,  have  a better  chance  of  sur- 
viving. That  explains  why  birds,  bats  and  flying  squirrels  live 
longer  than  their  nonflying  cousins.  For  their  body  size,  bats 
have  the  longest  lifespans  of  all  mammals.  Some  live  more 
than  30  years.  Flying  squirrels  can’t  really  fly,  but  their  ability 
to  glide  from  place  to  place  (and  their  nocturnal  nature) 
helps  them  live  about  50  percent  longer  than 
wild  ground  squirrels. 

All  birds  live  long  lives  for 

their  body  size,  but  the  weak-  ■ W. 

est  fliers  — quail,  chickens, 
turkeys  and  pheasants  — tend  to 
have  the  shortest  lifespans. 


Get  Outside 

Look  for  signs  of  life’s  beginnings:  Nesting  birds  and  their  eggs,  tadpoles  in  a pond,  a cater- 
pillar on  a leaf,  tiny  pine-tree  seedlings  poking  up  through  the  forest  floor  . . . these  are 
only  a few  of  the  new  beginnings  that  are  always  going  on  around  you  in  nature.  Explore 
your  backyard  or  a park  and  make  a list  of  all  the  plants  and  animals  you  see  that  are  just 
starting  their  lifespans. 

Collect  seashells,  fossils  and  other  evidence  of  life ’s  cycles.  Seashells  are  the  leftover 
“houses”  of  countless  ocean  creatures  that  were  born,  lived  and  died.  The  bodies  inside 
decomposed,  returning  nutrients  to  the  sea  to  support  new  life.  All  plants  and  animals  on 
earth  contribute  to  this  cycle  of  birth,  life,  death,  birth.  New  life  springs  up  from  old.  This 
has  been  going  on  a long  time  — fossils  are  the  proof  of  that!  In  1975,  the  oldest  animal 
fossils  in  North  Carolina  were  discovered  on  the  Little  River  north  of  Durham.  They  re  the 
remains  of  marine  tube  worms  that  lived  here  620  million  years  ago. 

Help  wildlife  live  full,  healthy  lives.  All  animals  need  good  habitat  that  provides  food, 
water,  shelter  and  a safe  place  to  raise  families.  Much  natural  habitat  is  being  lost  as  land 
is  converted  to  human  uses.  You  can  help  by  creating  a haven  for  wildlife  in  your  yard. 
Plant  pollen-rich  flowers  and  food-bearing  trees  and  shrubs;  put  up  nest  boxes  and  feeders, 
add  a pond  or  bird  bath. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “I  Found  A Dead  Bird”  by  Jan  Thornhill, 

Maple  Tree  Press,  2006. 

■ “Kids’  Easy-To- Create  Wildlife  Habitat” 

by  Emily  Stetson,  Williamson 
Books,  2004. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 
m “How  Long  Do  They  Live?”  by 

Lawrence  S.  Earley,  September  1983. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD 
Workshops  and  literature  at  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Make  an  Animal  Lifespan  Fan 

Every  animal  on  earth  is  a time  traveler  moving  through  the  minutes  and  hours  of  its  life 
from  birth  to  death:  the  period  biologists  call  its  lifespan !'  —Terry  Krautwurst 

Beat  the  heat  and  create  a cool  fan  with  these  remarkable  lifespan  record  holders.  Most  members  of  these  species  shown  on  the  fan  don't 
live  as  long  as  these  did. 

1)  Cut  out  your  fan  design  along  the  thick  black  line.  2)  Accordion  fold  down  and  up  along  the  seven  thin  vertical  lines. 

3)  Staple  the  green  base  together,  and  spread  open  your  fan. 
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Animal  Lifespan  Record  Holders 

This  activity  may  he  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 
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N.C.  Anglers 

North  Carolina  fishermen  could  be  in  the 
clear  when  NOAA's  Fisheries  Service 
institutes  its  new  requirement  that  anglers 
and  spearfishers  who  fish  recreationally  in 
federal  ocean  waters  be  registered  before  fish- 
ing in  2009. 

The  rule  would  also  require 
registration  by  those  who 
may  catch  anadromous 
species  anywhere, 
including  striped  bass 
5 and  shad  that  spawn  in 
rivers  and  streams  and 
spend  their  adult  lives  in 
estuaries  and  the  ocean. 
NOAA,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  may 
exempt  anglers  from  registration  if  they 
already  have  state-issued  saltwater  fishing 
licenses  or  registrations,  and  the  state  provides 
sufficiently  complete  information  to  place  in 
the  national  registry. 

Dee  Lupton,  deputy  director  of  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  said  North 
Carolina  should  be  in  position  to  become  one 
of  those  exempt  states.  “We’re  hoping  to  be 
in  excellent  shape,”  she  said.  “Our  license 
database  is  already  being  used  by  NOAA  in 
a pilot  project  to  compare  random-digit  dial- 
ing vs.  surveying  anglers.  We ’re  hoping  we  11 
meet  the  exemption  requirement.” 

The  one  sticking  point,  Lupton  said,  could 
be  the  Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  License’s 
blanket  ocean  pier  exemption.  Pier  owners 
may  pay  an  annual  fee  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  anglers  on  the  pier  to  have  a license. 

“We  don’t  know  all  those  anglers,”  Lupton 
said.  “Do  they  already  have  an  individual 
license?  If  they  do,  we’ll  be  fine.  If  not,  we  may 
have  to  devise  a strategy  to  account  for  them.” 
Lupton  said  that  Marine  Fisheries  antici- 
pated that  a federal  registry  could  be  coming 
when  crafting  the  saltwater  license,  which 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  2007. 

“We  tried  to  limit  exemptions;  we  don’t 
have  a lot  of  them,”  she  said.  “Even  subsis- 
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May  Not  Need  Federal  Registry 


tence  fishermen,  we  ktiow  who  they  are.  All 
of  our  information  is  electronic,  and  we  can 
send  from  our  database  to  the  national  reg- 
istry. Some  states  that  have  licenses,  their 
information  is  not  electronic.  Can  they  report 
that  information  fast  enough?  Lots  of  states 
are  revisiting  their  legislation.” 

In  addition  to  the  pier  license,  North 
Carolina  also  has  a blanket  for-hire  exemption 
for  charter  boats  and  a subsistence  exemption 
for  qualifying  individuals.  NOAA  already 
accounts  for  anglers  on  charter  boats  and  head 
boats  through  weekly  sampling  from  a coast- 
wide vessel  directory  and  through  dockside 
held  surveys. 

The  new  registry  will  include  an  angler’s 
name,  address,  telephone  number  and  the 
regions  where  he  fishes.  This  information  will 
not  be  made  public;  it  will  be  used  only  by 
NOAA  to  conduct  surveys. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science’s 
National  Research  Council  advised  NOAA’s 
Fisheries  Service  in  2006  to  redesign  its  sur- 
veys of  recreational  fishermen  for  more  accu- 


racy and  transparency.  This  recommendation} 
became  law  in  the  Magnuson-Stevens  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  the  pri- 
mary fisheries  law  for  U.S.  ocean  waters, 
which  was  reauthorized  in  2007. 

“States  without  saltwater  licenses  have  a [ 
strong  incentive  to  adopt  licenses,”  said  Jim 
Balsiger,  acting  assistant  administrator  for  ( 
NOAA’s  Fisheries  Service.  “Any  fee  that  a 
state  collects  through  a license  can  be  used 
for  restoration  and  fishery  management  in 
the  state.  By  law,  the  registry  fee  taken  by 
NOAA  will  offset  the  cost  of  issuing  the  reg| 
istration.  It  can  not  be  specifically  directed 
to  fisheries  management.” 

Fishermen  would  be  required  to  register 
annually,  and  NOAA  will  not  charge  a reg- 
istration fee  in  the  first  two  years.  Beginnin 
in  2011,  the  annual  fee  will  be  an  estimated: 
$15  to  $25  per  angler.  Anglers  under  the  ag; 
of  16  would  be  exempt  from  registering.  j 
Visit  www.st.nmfs.noaa.gov/mrip  for  add; 
tional  information  on  the  Marine  Recreation;} 
Information  Program. 


Celebrate  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day 

i 

For  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

^ National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  27,  is  as  much  about  involvement 
as  it  is  a celebration. 

“With  the  recent  attention  paid  to  environ- 
mentally-friendly  concepts  and  green  activities, 

1 you  couldn't  do  any  better  than  to  go  hunting 
1 and  fishing,”  said  Fred  Harris,  interim  executive 
■ director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, “unless  you  were  to  take  someone  with  you 
and  introduce  them  to  these  two  wholesome  out- 
door activities.” 

1 National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  formalized 
by  Congress  in  1971,  was  created  to  celebrate 
the  conservation  achievements  of  hunters  and 
anglers  that  benefit  all  who  appreciate  wildlife 
and  the  outdoors. 

According  to  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
;j  Day  organizers,  North  Carolina  sportsmen  are 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of 
demographic  groups,  spending  more  than  $1.7  North  Carolina  fishermen  and  hunters 

billion  annually  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  spend  more  than  $1.7  billion  annually 

■ activities.  Statistics  from  a Congressional  on  their  activities. 

>i  Sportsmen’s  Foundation  report  shows  hunting 

1 and  fishing  directly  supports  29,000  jobs  and  provides  $818  million  worth  of  paychecks 
5*1  around  the  state. 

Activities  to  encourage  participation,  especially  that  of  future  sportsmen,  are  planned 
li  throughout  the  state  on  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  All  four  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
13  sion’s  education  centers  will  host  and  participate  in  events: 

John  E.  Pechmann  Fishing  Education  Center  in  Fayetteville  will  hold  a wildlife  expo 
for  youth.  A special  passport  takes  kids  to  a world  of  hunting,  fishing  and  conservation 
activities.  Call  Kris  Smith  at  (910)  868-5003. 

Centennial  Campus  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  in  Raleigh  will  offer  hands-on 
fishing  activities  and  simulated  hunting  activities,  along  with  conservation  talks  and 
displays.  The  Wild  Store  also  will  be  open.  Call  Marti  Kane  at  (919)  707-0203. 

Outer  Banks  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  in  Corolla  will  be  a part  of  a Ducks 
Unlimited  Greenwings  youth  event  at  Mackay  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  and  at  the  center  with 
programs  about  the  role  of  sportsmen  in  the  conservation  movement.  Call  Sharon  Meade  at 
(252)  453-0221, ext.  8. 

Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  near  Brevard  will  hold  an  introductory  fly- 

I fishing  seminar  for  ages  12-up.  Pre-registration  is  required.  Activities  open  to  everyone 
include  casting,  fly-tying  and  other  fishing-related  demonstrations.  Call  Emilie  Johnson  at 
(828) 877-4423. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  is  just  a one-day  example  of  year-round  efforts  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  The  agency  offers  free  hunter  education  courses,  Becoming  an 
Outdoor- Woman  workshops,  disabled  sportsmen  and  mobility  impaired  opportunities, 
and  a fishing  tackle  loaner  program. 

For  more  information  on  Wildlife  Commission  wildlife  and  fishing  education  centers, 
hunter  education  programs  and  what  it  takes  to  become  a North  Carolina  sportsman,  go 
M online  to  www.ncwildlife.org.  For  more  information  on  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
i visit  www.nhfday.org. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Canada  Goose:  Sept.  1-30.  (Note:  West  of 
U.S.  17  hunting  hours  extended  to  V2  hour 
after  sunset.) 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
each  week  through  Feb.  28,  2009,  plus  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 


White-tailed  Deer:  Bow  season  openings: 
Eastern  Sept.  13;  Western  Sept.  8;  Central 
and  Northwestern  Sept.  13. 


Mourning  Dove:  Sept.  l-0ct.  4.  (Note: 
Season  begins  on  Monday  and  not  the 
Saturday  before  Labor  Day.  Daily  bag  limit 
increased  to  15.) 

Rails,  Gallinuleand  Moorhen: 

Sept.  1-Nov.  8. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for 
groundhog,  coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria. 
There  is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver 
with  firearms  during  any  other  open  season 
for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  2008-200 9 North  Carolina  Inland 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest 
for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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CALENDAR  OF*  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday, September  5-14 


Check  out  the  livestock  exhibits,  mid- 
way rides,  entertainment  and  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 
exhibit,  including  the  Mobile  Aquarium 
and  Safari  Trailer,  at  the  N.C.  Mountain 
State  Fair  in  Fletcher. 

Visit  www.mountainfair.org. 


Saturday-Sunday,  September  6-7 

Learn  about  wildlife  heritage  of 
Currituck  at  the  fifth  annual 
Currituck  Wildlife  Festival  at 
Currituck  County  High  School  in  Barco. 
Show  features  decoy  carvers,  wildlife 
painters,  exhibits  and  decoy  collections. 
Call  1-877-287-7488. 

Visit  www.cometoourbeach.com. 


Saturday,  September  20 


Explore  Hatteras  Island’s  traditions  and 
the  world  of  working  watermen  during 
Day  at  the  Docks  in  Hatteras  Village. 
Festivities,  including  a chowder-cook- 
ing contest,  run  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
followed  by  the  blessing  of  the  fleet. 
Visit  www.dayatthedocks.org. 


Learn  about  insects  at  BugFest 
«&*•**-—  2008  at  the  N.C.  Museum 


/ of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh.  Event  features 
L ft  exhibits,  activities  and 
j presentations  on  insects. 

Visit  www.naturalsciences.org. 


Friday-Sunday,  September  27-28 

Enjoy  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  a tasty  spot  din- 
ner, and  view  a variety  of  arts  and  crafts 
at  the  45th  N.C.  Spot  Festival  in 
Hampstead.  Call  1-866-576-4756. 

Visit  www.ncspotfestival.com. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 


Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  Open 


A joint  venture  between  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Tourism  is  bringing  quality  fishing  opportunities  to  visitors  in  five  western  North 

Carolina  cities. 

The  N.C.  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  program,  which  began  on  July  1,  encourages 
trout  fishing  as  a heritage  tourism  activity  in  western  North  Carolina  cities  that  are  designated 
as  a “Mountain  Heritage  Trout  City.” 

Currently,  Newland,  Spruce  Pine,  Waynesville,  Bakersville  and  Maggie  Valley  are  enrolled 
in  this  pilot  program.  Each  of  these  cities  provides  public  access  to  a trout  stream  that  runs 
through  or  is  adjacent  to  the  city. 

Residents  and  nonresidents  who  want  to  fish  in  a stream  that  is  designated  as  Mountain 
Heritage  Trout  Waters  can  purchase  a 3-day  license  for  $5.  The  license  is  valid  only  for  waters 
that  are  designated  as  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters.  Licensed  anglers  possessing  the 
basic  fishing  and  trout  privilege  licenses  can  fish  in  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters 
without  a Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  license.  Anglers  under  the  age  of  16  do  not  need 
a fishing  license. 

Anglers  may  purchase  a Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  license  using  a credit  card  by: 
•Calling  1-888-248-6834.  Phone  lines  are  open  from  8 a.m. -5  p.m.,  Monday-Friday. 
From  May  to  September,  phone  lines  are  open  from  8 a.m.- 5 p.m.,  seven  days  a week. 
•Visiting  www.ncwildlife.org,  and  clicking  on  the  Purchase  License  link. 

The  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  license  can  only  be  purchased  online  or  by  calling 
the  toll-free  number  above.  Wildlife  Service  Agents  do  not  sell  this  license. 

Visitors  to  participating  cities  who  do  not  have  fishing  equipment  but  would  like  to  fish  in 
these  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  can  borrow  a rod  and  reel  free  of  charge  for  the  day. 
The  loaner  rods  and  reels  are  provided  by  city  and  town  governments  and  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion through  the  agency’s  Mountain  Heritage  Trout  Waters  Tackle  Loaner  Program.  This  pro- 
gram operates  just  like  a library.  Anglers  of  all  ages  register  at  participating  Mountain  Heritage 
Trout  Waters  program  tackle  loaner  sites  to  receive  a tackle  loaner  ID  card,  which  allows 
them  to  check  out  a rod  and  reel  for  the  day.  Anglers  under  age  18  must  have  a parent  or 
guardian  to  complete  the  registration  form. 

Anglers  receive  a free  one-time  mini-tackle  box  containing  assorted  lures  the  first  time 
they  register.  Each  participant  is  limited  to  one.  Loaner  rods  and  reels  are  available  for  loan 
and  must  be  returned  to  the  participating  loaner  site  by  the  end  of  the  business  day. 


Kids  Wildlife  Art  Winners  on  Display 


Enjoy  something  wild  at  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Art  in  Raleigh  by  checking  out  the 
winners  of  the  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Competition, 
sponsored  by  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  mag- 
azine and  the  museum,  on  exhibit  now 
through  Nov.  24.  The  exhibition  includes  the 
12  winners,  all  of  which  are  published  in  a 
2009  calendar  available  now  at  www.ncwild 
store.com  or  the  Museum  Store.  Sixteen 
selected  honorable  mention  artworks  are 
part  of  the  exhibition  but  are  not  included 
in  the  calendar. 

The  next  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Competition 
opens  on  Oct.  1,  2008,  and  closes  March  2, 
2009.  Children  in  grades  K-8  who  attend 
school  (or  are  homeschooled)  in  North 
Carolina  may  enter  one  original  artwork  of  a 
wild  animal  native  to  this  state.  Winners  will 
receive  a number  of  prizes,  and  their  winning 


artwork  will  be  published  in  a 2010  calendar. 
Visit  www.ncwildlife.org  for  full  rules  and 
the  mailing  address. 
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What  Do  Bees  See? 


nature's  WAYi 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


HONEY  BEES  OBVIOUSLY  SEE  quite  well  — they  have  no  trouble 
finding  flowers,  or  returning  to  patches  of  blooms  they’ve  previously  visited 
But  what  they  see  is  much  different  from  what  you  and  I perceive. 


lens 


crystalline  cone 


Bees  can  see  something  else  that  we  can’t  — 
they  can  detect  the  polarization  of  sunlight 
scattered  by  the  atmosphere.  On  mostly  cloudy 
days,  bees  still  know  where  the  sun  is  by  the 
they  perceive  in  the  small  blue 


ommatidia 


Bees  can  see  color,  but  the  colors  they  see  are  not  what  we  see.  Bees  see 
orange,  yellow  and  green  as  yellow;  blue  and  violet  are  just  blue.  They 
can’t  see  red  — it’s  the  same  as  black  to  them.  But  bees  can  see  ultraviolet 
(we  can't),  and  so  many  flowers  that  rely  on  bees  have  UV  patterns  that 
guide  them  to  the  nectar  and  pollen. 


A bee's  eye,  like  most  insect’s,  is  actually  a 
packed  aggregation  of  many  simple  "eyes”called 
ommatidia.  The  facets  you  see  when  you  look  very 
closely  at  an  insect’s  eye  are  the  lenses  of  these 
structures.  Each  ommatidium  collects  a color  aver- 
age of  whatever  it’s  pointing  at.  The  combined 
“output” of  all  the  ommatidia  together  is  integrated 
into  the  image  the  insect  perceives.  Since  bees  only 
have  a few  thousand  ommatidia  in  each  eye,  they 
form  what,  to  us,  are  very  low-resolution  images. 
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Night  Music 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“ No  need  to  get  in 
a rush.  I wanted  to 
savor  this  rare  priv- 
ilege to  goof  off 
with  no  unpleasant 
interruptions." 


As  1 drove  up  the  dirt  path  into  the  farm,  I tried  to 
recall  when  1 had  last  spent  the  night  there.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  the  previous  summer  or  fall 
because  the  drought  had  reduced  the  ponds  to  half 
their  normal  size,  and  my  visits  had  been  daytrips  to 
work.  Besides,  I’d  have  had  to  drag 
the  johnboat  across  the  mud  flats, 
or  wear  hip  boots  to  reach  the 
water,  and  the  fish  had  enough 
problems  simply  trying  to  survive 
without  having  to  recover  from 
the  stress  of  an  angling  adventure 
(which,  surely,  is  less  fun  for 
them  than  for  yours  truly).  So 
I let  them  be. 

But  late  this  past  spring,  the 
ponds  were  invitingly  full,  and 
the  fields  around  them  were 
green  again.  Rows  of  young  corn 
were  sprouting  hopefully.  For 
farmers  and  fishermen,  a new 
season  is  always  filled  with  antic- 
ipation. I pulled  up  to  the  little 
cabin  I had  converted  into  a 
fishing  camp  a dozen  years 
earlier,  unloaded  the  coolers 
and  other  gear  from  the  Bronco,  and  was  soon  hap- 
pily tending  to  familiar  chores. 

I opened  all  the  windows,  swept  out  an  impressive 
accumulation  of  dust  bunnies,  dried  wasps  and  lady- 
bugs,  then  refilled  all  the  oil  lamps  (there  is  no  elec- 
tricity or  running  water).  Because  it  would  be  cool  at 
night,  I cleaned  out  the  ashbins  in  the  wood  cook  stove 
and  Franklin  stove,  then  laid  in  wood  for  the  fires  later. 

That’s  about  it,  I decided.  I’m  back  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury again.  I had  food,  a bottle  of  wine,  some  books, 
relatively  clean  sheets  and  the  best  napping  hammock 
and  sofa  in  creation  (which  one  to  use  would,  I hoped, 
be  the  toughest  decision  I would  have  to  make).  Should 
it  be  necessary,  I knew  where  a peeling  log  lay  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  with  a perfectly  curled  limb  (for  a 
seat)  and  a stout  twig  to  hold  a roll  of  paper  within 
easy  reach.  Among  other  things,  it’s  a wonderful  perch 
for  bird  watching.  Isn’t  it  surprising  how  little  we  really 


need  if  we’re  not  too  picky? 

I dragged  a rocking  chair  onto  the  back  porch  and 
sat  for  a while  looking  at  the  sparkle  of  water  on  the 
nearest  pond.  It  was  already  mid-afternoon,  but  the 
only  chore  left  was  filling  the  water  jugs,  and  that 
would  leave  plenty  of  time  for  fishing.  No  need  to  get 


in  a rush.  I wanted  to  savor  this  rare  privilege  to  goof 
off  with  no  unpleasant  interruptions.  I don’t  want  to 
sound  like  I’m  whining,  but  you  know  how  that 
usually  works  out. 

First,  when  I went  to  fill  the  water  jugs  at  the 
well,  I discovered  the  pump  had  failed.  After  I drove 
to  town  to  fill  up  the  water  jugs,  I hooked  up  the 
trailer  with  the  12-foot  johnboat.  It  had  been  sitting 
for  a year,  and  I had  pulled  the  boat  about  a 100  yards 
when  I realized  that  something  was  not  quite  right  — 
the  rig  had  a sluggish  feel  as  though  I were  dragging 
a dead  moose.  A review  of  the  situation  revealed  that 
the  tubeless  trailer  tires  were  absolutely  flat  and 
had  actually  rolled  off  the  rims.  I should  have 
checked  the  air  pressure,  I know,  but  I hadn’t.  Even 
so,  I decided  that  this  was  a minor  setback  I could 
deal  with  later,  and  1 pulled  the  boat  to  the  pond 
on  the  rims. 

Now,  where  in  the  world  is  the  boat  plug?  Not 
in  the  Bronco,  nor  in  the  cabin.  Dang  it,  daylight  is 
getting  away.  Ah  ha,  here  it  is  stuck  under  the  boat 
seat.  I was  on  the  home  stretch  when  I discovered  the 
electric  trolling  motor  wouldn’t  work.  I took  it  apart 
and  found  a corroded  connection  that  I was  able 
to  clean.  But  I soon  realized  that  someone  (gosh, 
wonder  who?)  had  managed  to  wind  at  least  40  yards 
of  monofilament  inside  the  hub  of  the  prop  the  last 
time  it  was  used.  Took  off  prop.  Cut  offline.  Put  prop 
back  on. 

Finally,  I was  on  the  pond  and  there  was  still  time 
to  fish  an  hour  or  so,  except  that  the  sky  to  the  west 
had  grown  suddenly  ominous.  It’s  not  supposed  to 
rain  until  late  tonight,  I fumed.  I quickly  threw  my 
tackle  into  the  Bronco  and  yanked  the  boat  out  just 
as  the  first  big  drops  began  to  fall. 

Back  in  the  cabin,  I dried  off,  and  fixed  supper 
as  rain  pounded  the  tin  roof  and  thunder  boomed. 
When  the  rain  slacked  off  to  a drizzle,  I sat  for  a while 
on  the  back  porch.  I couldn’t  see  the  full  moon  above 
the  clouds,  but  its  filtered  light  bathed  the  fields  and 
mist-shrouded  pond  in  luminous  silver.  Frogs  were 
in  full  chorus,  and  the  season’s  first  lightning  bugs 
glittered  over  the  fields.  I couldn’t  recall  a more  mag- 
ical evening.  Inside,  the  oil  lamps  flickered  and  the 
open  Franklin  stove  cast  a warm  glow  on  the  sofa. 
Tater,  l lay  there  a long  time  listening  to  distant  thunder. 

I had  caught  no  fish,  nor  made  a single  cast,  but 
I realized  that  I had  been  lucky  after  all.  We  aren't 
always  rewarded  with  what  we  anticipate,  but  we  are 
sometimes  more  than  compensated  by  what  we  don't. 
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IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE 


SHAN  DA  BROWN 


EXTERNAL  COMBUSTION 

It's  the  outdoors  skill  that  could  save 
your  life  — how  to  start  a fire  by  fric- 
tion. Ourguide  illustrates  the  process. 

SUBURBAN  OASIS 
Historic  Tanglewood  Park  in  the 
Piedmont  Triad  offers  a number  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

OH  SO  SLIPPERY 

The  American  eel,  common  in  North 
Carolina's  coastal  rivers,  has  a life 
cycle  like  no  other  creature. 
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FEATURES 


A AUTUMN  FISHING 

written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Don’t  put  away  your  fishing  tackle  yet.  As  hot  weather 
ends  and  water  temperatures  cool,  it’s  time  for  some  of 
the  best  fishing  of  the  year. 


TO  BUILD  A FIRE 

written  by  T.  Travis  Brown  | photographed  by  Shanda  Brown 

Ready  to  ramp  up  your  woodcraft  skills?  With  some  pre- 
paration and  practice,  most  adults  can  learn  to  produce 
a fire  by  friction. 
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THE  TREASURE  OF  TANGLEWOOD 
written  by  Kathy  Norcross  Watts 

Located  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  the  suburbs  of  Winston- 
Salem,  Tanglewood  Park  is  rich  with  wildlife  and  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation. 


PISGAH  POACHER  PATROLS 

written  by  John  Oberheu  | illustrated  by  Tim  Lee 

In  the  early  days  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, wildlife  law  enforcement  was  done  quite  a bit 
differently  than  it  is  now. 


SWIMMING  AGAINST  THE  STREAM 
written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
photographed  by  Lynda  Richardson 

The  American  eel  lives  a long  life  and  provides  a critical 
link  in  aquatic  food  chains,  but  populations  of  this 
creature  appear  to  be  declining. 
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Cover:  American  eels  are  found  in  most  rivers  and  streams  in  North  Carolina, 
often  in  great  numbers,  photograph  by  lynda  Richardson. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  ol  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 

When  things  change  too  rapidly,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  pining  for  the  good 
old  days.  In  some  cases,  change  can  make  our  lives  better  or  help  the  planet.  In 
others,  change  indicates  that  something  is  out  of 
balance  in  the  natural  world. 

There  is  value  in  looking  back  to  see  how  things  have 
changed.  In  his  piece  “Pisgah  Poacher  Patrols”  (page 
20),  former  refuge  manager  John  Oberheu  — a biologist 
by  trade  — takes  a look  back  at  the  law  enforcement 
aspect  of  his  career  during  the  early  days  of  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Oberheu’s  tone  is 
nostalgic,  but  he  seems  to  recall  that  era  in  the  same 
way  some  remember  their  misspent  youth  grateful 
to  have  made  it  through  that  time,  and  happy  that 

things  are  different  now. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  long  ago  divided  up  the  jobs  of  wildlife  law  enforcement  and 
wildlife  biology.  Biologists  now  spend  much  of  their  time  performing  field  studies  and 
analyzing  data,  looking  for  changes  in  species  populations  and  health.  One  change  for 
the  worse  they  have  detected  is  a drop  in  the  numbers  of  American  eels  (“Swimming 
Against  the  Stream,”  page  26).  Scientists  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  ecological 
ramifications  of  population  decline  in  this  highly  important  forage  species. 

One  thing  that  never  changes  is  the  allure  of  the  outdoors  in  the  fall.  Gene  Hester  shows 
us  the  charms  and  how-tos  of  “Autumn  Fishing”  on  page  4,  while  Kathy  Watts  illuminates 
“The  Treasure  of  Tanglewood”  on  page  14  in  her  piece  about  the  Forsyth  County  park. 
But  Travis  Brown  takes  the  prize  this  month  for  covering  an  unchanged  topic  with  his 
photo  essay,  “To  Build  a Fire”  (page  10),  on  the  skill  of  creating  a campfire  by  friction.  The 
technique  he  describes  is  undoubtedly  thousands  of  years  old  and  was  likely  developed 
by  prehistoric  peoples.  Now  there  are  dozens  of  quicker,  easier  ways  to  make  fire,  but 
when  you  are  lost  in  the  woods  with  no  supplies  other  than  a knife,  fire  by  friction  can 
help  you  make  it  through  a fall  night  spent  outdoors. 

This  autumn,  embrace  change — whether  it’s  your  first  October  fishing  trip,  your  first 
visit  to  Tanglewood  or  the  first  time  you  have  been  camping  in  a month  that  ends  in  R. 
With  good  information  and  the  proper  perspective,  you  can  make  your  own  changes 
for  the  better. 


Greg  Jenkins 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 
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She  Nailed  It 


silo,  and  the  tractor  sheds 
were  full  of  wasp  nests.  A 
few  times  the  wasps  won 
the  battle  over  who  would 
get  to  keep  the  nest.  I can 
still  see  my  grandpa  and  me 
on  the  river  bank,  below  the 
dam  on  the  South  Fork 
River,  cane  poles  in  our 
hands,  catching  anything 
that  would  bite.  Thank  you, 
Jim  Casada,  for  bringing 
back  so  many  memories. 

John  Carpenter 
Stanley 


*■  was  really  impressed  by  the  photos  and  arti- 
I :le  about  real  women  that  catch  real  bass  ("Bass 
r -ishing  is  Not  just  for  Men,”  Aug.  2008).  The 
picture  showing  Crystal  Huppmann  holding 
:hat  huge  bass  was  awesome.  Being  a man  that 
I vill  do  almost  anything  to  catch  a big  fish,  I was 
si  wondering  if  you  could  tell  me  what  color  of  nail 
jolish  that  she  was  wearing  when  she  caught 
■ ' :hat  big  fish,  and  was  she  wearing  it  on  her 
:oes,  too? 

R.C  Kinlaw 
Greenville 

H ?ou  have  got  to  be  kidding!  Do  you  really 
hink  those  long,  artificial,  red  fingernails 
aught  one  of  those  fish,  much  less  baited  a 
t 100k?  Get  real! 

Margie  Brooks 
Swan  Quarter 


Jnabated  Memories 


star 


a- 

l/» 
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just  finished  reading"The  Vanishing  Art  of 
ollecting  Your  Own  Bait"by  Jim  Casada  (July 
008).  Many  fond  memories  came  to  mind, 
very  Sunday  after  church,  in  spring  and  sum- 
ner,  I would  beg  my  grandpa  to  go  fishing.  He 
ever  said  no,  but  I had  to  provide  the  bait.  This 
aas  not  a problem  because  my  grandpa  and 
ncle  ran  a dairy  farm.  Earthworms  were  every- 
/ here  around  the  cow  lot.  Occasionally  I would 
et  lucky  and  find  some  mole  crickets.  Grass- 
oppers  were  plentiful  in  the  grass  around  the 


"The  Vanishing  Art  of  Collecting  Your  Own 
Bait” brings  back  some  wonderful  memories  of 
boyhood  spent  fishing  with  my  dad.  He  could 
catch  fish  when  others  were  taking  home 
nothing  but  empty  buckets.  But  first  we  had 
to  catch  some  bait.  That  meant  a trip  to  the 
compost  pile  and  an  old  board  pile  in  Granny's 
back  yard.  She  had  a stinky  old  pile  of  mule 
manure,  grass  clippings  and  vegetable  scraps 
that  was  worm  heaven,  A quick  shovel  turn  of 
the  pile  yielded  handfuls  of  worms. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  to  the  board  pile  to 
look  for  crickets.  These  were  not  the  brown  crick- 
ets seen  at  bait  stands  today,  but  black  crickets 
that  hide  in  such  places  as  brick  piles,  board 
stacks  and  garages.  We  would  catch  a few  and 
place  them  in  a cardboard  cricket  cage.  At  last, 
with  cane  poles  with  bobbers  and  black  fishing 
line  sticking  out  of  the  back  window  of  a 1958 
Olds  98,  it  was  time  to  go  fishing.  Gus  Purcell's 
pond,  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  College  Lake  or 
X-Way  Pond  were  the  usual  destinations.  Like 
in  Jim  Casada's  story,  there  was  a lady  at  X- 
Way  Pond  who  has  the  same  philosophy  as 
Aunt  Mag.  She  said, "He  makes  the  frying  pan 
stink,  so  he’s  big  enough  to  keep.” 

My  dad  is  gone  and  X-Way  Pond  is  but  a rem- 
nant of  its  former  glory,  but  the  memories  live 
on  to  be  occasionally  awakened  by  gentle  jogs 
from  folks  like  Mr.  Casada.  I thank  you,  sir,  for 
the  revisiting  of  memories  long  past. 

Roger  C.  Pate 
Laurinburg 


Coastal  Cravings 

It  was  with  much  joy  and  some  sadness  that  I 
read  your  article  "A  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Fishing 
the  Beach”(July  2008).  Joy,  because  for  all  of 
my  life  my  family  and  I have  made  an  annual 
trip  to  the  beach  and  enjoyed  surf  fishing.  I 
can  even  remember  riding  in  the  back  of  my 
grandparents’ station  wagon,  sitting  on  an 
empty  tub  of  bubble  gum  for  the  whole  trip. 
When  my  grandfather  was  still  alive,  he,  my 
uncle  and  my  father  would  sit  out  in  the  rain 
still  fishing,  while  I sat  inside  the  dry  truck.  I 
looked  forward  to  that  trip  more  than  Christmas. 

And,  while  all  of  those  memories  are  fond 
ones,  I also  read  it  with  some  sadness.  While  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  Salisbury,  my  wife  and  I 
just  moved  to  New  York  for  her  to  finish  grad- 
uate school.  We  didn’t  take  our  trip  last  year 
because  my  mother  required  surgery  due  to  an 
injury.  So,  now  I don't  know  when  I will  be 
able  to  satisfy  my  craving  to  feel  the  wind  and 
the  wave  and  the  tug  of  a big  ol’  bluefish  on 
my  line.  But,  you  have  certainly  made  me  long 
for  that  salty  breeze  in  my  face  and  the  sound 
of  fish  flopping  in  the  cooler. 

Brant  Marlin 
Waterloo,  N.Y. 

Rules  are  no  Fluke 

I am  writing  to  you  about  the  unfair  flounder 
rules.  I have  a house,  a truck,  land  and  a boat  at 
the  coast,  and  I pay  taxes  on  all  of  them.  I also  buy 
a fishing  license  and  I also  drive  over  300  miles 
to  get  to  the  coast.  With  fuel  prices  over  $4  a 
gallon,  you  can  see  I'm  spending  a lot  of  money. 

What  makes  me  so  angry  is  that  I have  to 
release  flounder  under  15  V2  inches  and  the  same 
fish  could  swim  over  to  a net  and  be  caught, 
because  the  commercial  rule  is  14  inches.  Then, 

I can  go  to  the  fish  market  and  buy  the  same 
fish  that  I just  released. 

I think  the  size  limit  should  be  the  same 
for  both  commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
man. I have  friends  who  are  commercial  fish- 
ermen, and  I don't  want  to  see  them  lose  their 
way  of  life,  but  I would  like  to  see  the  rules  a 
little  more  fair. 

Tim  Gibson 
address  withheld 


|tgJetters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-]  712. 
your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  maybe  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Written  and  photographed  by 


F.  Eugene  Flester 


Most  people  recognize  spring  as 
a great  time  to  go  fishing.  After 
all,  it  provides  an  escape  from 
cabin  fever,  and  as  spawning 
season  approaches,  fish  seem 
eager  to  bite  and  fishing  can  be  very  good.  But 
by  the  end  of  summer,  most  people  think  the 
fishing  season  is  over.  Thoughts  turn  to  football, 
raking  leaves,  hunting  and  lots  of  other  activities. 
But  some  of  the  best  fishing  of  the  year  is  just 
beginning.  And  you  just  might  have  the  lake  all 
to  yourself. 

Last  October  as  bass  fisherman  Henry  Poole 
and  I fished  our  favorite  lake,  we  enjoyed  the 
great  weather  and  fine  fishing.  As  a cool  breeze 
gently  rocked  our  boat,  Henry  summed  up  the 
day:  “I  like  October  fishing  because  it  is  not 
August.”  Then  he  added,  “Now  that  I don’t  have 
to  suffer  from  that  oppressive  heat  and  humidity, 
1 feel  better,  and  I think  the  fish  do,  too.  Henry 
was  right,  because  not  only  does  the  improved 
weather  make  anglers  more  comfortable,  it  also 
improves  conditions  for  the  fish.  Their  environ- 
ment is  better  because  of  both  cooler  water  tem- 
peratures and  increased  oxygen  in  the  water,  and 
that  makes  for  a better  time  to  fish  and  greater 
fishing  success.  In  fact,  it  often  can  be  the  best 
time  of  the  year. 


AND  WATER  TEMPERATURES  COO 
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DON’T  PUT  AWAY  YOUR  FISHING  TACKLE  YET 

AS  HOT  WEATHER  ENDS 


A popping  bt 
magic  on  biui 
water  tempei 


and  a fly  rod  can  work 
;ills  and  other  panfish  as 
tures  cool  a bit  in  autumn, 
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Largemouth  Bass 

The  same  lures  that  have  been  catching  hass 
since  early  spring  will  catch  them  in  autumn, 
but  the  technique  will  be  different.  Bass  are 
attracted  to  structure.  They  are  likely  to  be 
found  farther  from  shore,  especially  around 
isolated  stumps,  logs,  trees,  rocks  or  boat 
docks.  Underwater  structure  is  especially 
good,  perhaps  because  such  hiding  places  are 
less  often  targeted  by  fishermen. 

“When  1 find  a few  black  gum  or  cypress 
trees  out  from  the  shore  and  growing  in  water 
3 or  4 feet  deep,  1 can  usually  catch  a bass,” 
says  Henry.  “I  just  know  he  has  to  be  there.  I 
can  visualize  just  about  where  he  is,  usually 
in  the  area  between  the  trees,  and  what  I have 
to  do  is  to  cast  my  lure  to  that  spot.” 

Henry  is  a die-hard  soft-plastics  user,  and 
his  autumn  favorite  is  a plastic  worm  or  a 
watermelon-green  plastic  lizard  that  he  cus- 
tomizes to  his  likes.  “I  dye  the  tails  a char- 
treuse or  red  color  and  flavor  the  lure  by 


spraying  it  with  garlic  scent  that  1 make  up 
myself,”  he  says.  “Then  I Texas-rig  the  lure 
with  a '/s-ounce  sliding  bullet  sinker  and  red 
bead  and  a 3/0  hook,  and  it  is  ready  for  a bass, 
and  they  love  it.”  1 laugh  at  all  of  Henry’s 
modifications  to  his  lure  and  accuse  him  of 
using  the  same  spray  on  his  spaghetti.  But  he 
catches  a lot  of  bass,  so  I have  to  concede 
that  there  is  value  in  all  his  preparation. 

Top-water  lures  also  work  very  well  in 
autumn.  The  Devil’s  Horse  and  buzzbaits 
will  get  good  strikes,  and  floating-diving 
Rapalas  and  Rebel  minnows  are  favorites, 
especially  when  twitched  on  the  surface  to 
attract  attention  and  then  cranked  under- 
water. One  effective  technique  is  to  stop  the 
lure  suddenly  when  it  is  halfway  back  to  the 
boat.  Often  a bass  will  be  following  the  lure, 
and  when  it  stops  right  in  front  of  him,  he 
will  swim  up  and  grab  it. 

Live  minnows  always  make  great  baits 
for  bass,  and  for  producing  fish,  it  is  hard  to 
beat  a lively  golden  shiner  swimming  a foot 
under  a bobber.  Seeing  the  bobber  suddenly 
disappear  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  thrills 
in  bass  fishing. 

Bream 

In  their  many  forms — bluegills,  shellcrackers, 
redbreast  sunfish,  pumpkinseeds,  warmouths 
and  others — bream  all  become  livelier  in 
autumn.  At  that  time,  bream  are  found  in 
deeper  water  than  in  spring  and  summer. 
Find  them  around  structure  such  as  bridge 
pilings,  stumps,  logs  and  trees  in  deeper 
water.  Whatever  your  favorite  method  of 
bream  fishing  might  be,  it  will  be  effective 
this  time  of  year. 

I doubt  there  are  bream  anywhere  that 
would  not  be  interested  in  a well-placed 
cricket  near  a stump  or  log.  Regardless  of 
the  species,  they  all  are  eager  to  eat  a cricket. 
Earthworms  are  effective,  too.  And  the  equip- 
ment for  using  these  baits  is  age-old  and  just 
as  much  fun  as  when  you  were  a kid.  A cane 
pole  or  telescoping  pole  with  line,  bobber, 
split  shot  and  hook  is  all  you  need.  And  if 
spinning  techniques  are  your  favorite,  try 
ultralight  rods  and  reels  with  very  small 
crankbaits,  Beetle  Spins,  Mepps  spinners 
and  very  small  curly- tail  jigs.  If  your  equip- 
ment is  light  enough,  a bream  will  provide 
an  exciting  fight. 

Jerry  Richardson  tells  of  great  bluegill 
fishing  in  freshwater  tidal  creeks  in  Hyde 


and  Tyrrell  counties.  “There  are  some  really , 
nice  bluegills  in  those  creeks,  and  getting  to 
them  is  easy  because  you  can  launch  a boat 
at  a lot  of  roadside  places,  especially  where 
bridges  cross  the  creeks,”  he  says. 

Many  fishermen  seem  to  think  that  the 
fly  rod  was  made  for  bream  fishing.  When 
equipped  with  a weight-forward  floating  fly 
line,  a leader  and  a floating  popping  bug, 
fly-fishing  can  provide  real  excitement  and 
all  the  fish  you  need  for  a fish  fry.  Adding  a 
wet  fly  as  a dropper  fly,  tied  to  the  popping 
bug  with  a 10-inch  line  so  that  it  follows 
behind  and  under  the  popping  bug,  makes 
an  irresistible  combination.  If  the  fish  are 
hesitant  to  strike  on  the  surface,  the  pop- 
ping bug  will  get  their  attention,  and  the 
wet  fly  will  be  waiting  underneath.  Double 
hookups  are  possible. 


Largemouth  bass,  like  other  fish,  become 
more  active  as  summer  fades.  This  one 
fell  for  Henry  Poole’s  soft-plastic  lizard. 


Crappies 

In  spring,  crappies  are  in  shallow  water  and 
upstream  in  smaller  streams  for  spawning, 
and  in  summer  they  are  scattered.  But  after 
the  first  cool  days  of  autumn,  they  begin  to 
school  in  open  water.  Bill  Hinnant  advises 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  locate  these 
groups  of  crappies  is  by  trolling  small  jigs 
or  minnows.  Small  diving  crankbaits  and 
spinners  work  well,  too.  Once  a school  is 
located,  there  will  be  dozens  of  the  fish  in  the 
same  area,  and  repeatedly  trolling  through 
the  area  or  casting  small  lures  with  a very 
light  rod  and  reel  can  be  productive.  If  the 
school  moves,  be  ready  to  move  with  it. 

If  you  lose  the  school,  one  way  to  relo- 
cate the  fish  is  to  circle  the  area  where  you 
caught  the  last  one.  Marking  the  spot  with 
a long  stake  or  some  type  of  buoy  can  help. 


The  buoy  can  be  as  simple  as  an  empty  soft 
drink  bottle  tied  with  a long  string  to  a rock 
that  can  be  dropped  overboard.  In  large 
lakes  this  can  be  essential  if  there  are  no 
other  nearby  landmarks. 

On  some  days  minnows  are  more  effec- 
tive for  crappies,  and  on  other  days  jigs 
weighing  from  V32  to  Vs  ounce  work  best. 
Trolling  lures  of  different  weights  at  different 
speeds  will  change  how  deep  the  lures  run. 
The  color  of  lures  is  also  a variable,  and  some 
fishermen  use  colorful  lures  in  dark  or  muddy 
water  and  light  ones  in  clear  water.  Experi- 
mentation can  identify  the  right  combina- 
tion of  lures  and  depth.  With  luck,  a light 
breeze  will  drift  your  boat  across  the  lake  to 
allow  effortless  trolling.  Otherwise,  you  can 
do  this  by  paddling  or  using  a trolling  motor. 
Some  fishermen  find  that  trolling  the  boat 


Chain  pickerel  (above)  and  puppy 
drum  can  provide  exciting  fall  fishing 
on  light  tackle. 

backward  provides  a better  view  of  their  poles 
and  lines  and  helps  them  notice  strikes  better. 

Often,  fishing  for  crappies  improves  near 
sunset.  Maybe  this  is  because  the  fish  come 
closer  to  the  surface  and  become  more  active 
when  there  is  less  brightness.  They  are  active 
even  at  night,  and  some  fishermen  hsh  in  the 
dark  under  floating  lights. 

Chain  Pickerel 

Chain  pickerel  are  mostly  inactive  in  summer 
and  very  active  in  winter.  Autumn  is  a tran- 
sition time  for  them,  and  they  become  active 
as  they  come  out  of  the  summer  doldrums. 
They  are  attracted  to  many  of  the  same  baits 
and  lures  as  are  largemouth  bass,  but  some 
hshermen  hnd  underwater  lures,  including 
spoons,  spinners  and  diving  minnow  lures 
such  as  Rapalas  and  Rebels,  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. Garland  Pardue  often  uses  a Johnson 
spoon  with  a plastic  trailer.  He  likes  it  because 
it  glides  well  through  weeds  and  over  stumps 
and  logs,  and  it  is  good  at  catching  pickerel. 
Often  pickerel  are  caught  incidentally  by 
hshermen  pursuing  bass,  but  some  hsher- 
men specifically  target  them. 

Pickerel  are  most  abundant  in  weedy  areas 
or  places  with  other  underwater  cover  such  as 
stumps  and  logs.  They  he  in  wait  until  their 


prey  swims  by.  Then  they  dart  out  from 
cover  for  a quick  strike.  With  a mouth  full 
of  needle-sharp  teeth,  they  quickly  grasp 
and  hold  their  prey.  Those  same  teeth  make 
unhooking  the  hsh  something  of  a challenge, 
usually  requiring  pliers. 

Pickerel  are  closely  related  to  the  Northern 
pike  and  muskie.  All  of  them  have  a reputa- 
tion for  hitting  a lure  during  either  the  hrst 
5 feet  of  the  retrieve  or-the  last  5 feet,  includ- 
ing as  you  are  lifting  the  lure  from  the  water. 
For  this  reason  some  hshermen  move  the  lure 
in  a circle  or  hgure-8  pattern  at  the  rod  tip 
just  before  lifting  it  from  the  water. 

Pickerel  are  tasty  but  are  difficult  to  fillet 
because  of  Y-shaped  bones  in  the  muscles. 

Outer  Banks  Fishing 

Some  great  surf  hshing  occurs  on  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina  in  autumn.  At  Cape 
Lookout  and  other  areas,  channel  bass  and 
bluehsh  run  close  to  shore.  Shrimp  and  mullet 
make  great  baits,  as  do  a variety  of  lures. 

Some  locations  such  as  inlets  and  troughs 
are  good  places  to  hnd  feeding  hsh.  Addi- 
tional productive  sites  can  often  be  spotted 
as  hshermen  travel  along  the  beach.  “Look 
for  the  birds,”  advises  Ralph  Wear,  who 
makes  a pilgrimage  to  Cape  Lookout  each 
autumn  with  friend-s.  “When  you  see  a big 
hock  of  birds  hying  low  over  the  water  and 
dropping  into  the  surf,  they  are  feeding  on 
minnows  that  have  been  injured  or  chased 
to  the  surface  by  predatory  hsh. 

There  are  few  things  in  hshing  as  exciting 
as  standing  in  the  surf  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  your  face  while  a school  of  bluehsh 
chases  minnows  all  around  you.  Terns,  gulls 
and  other  birds  hover  overhead  to  feed  on 
the  same  hsh  the  bluehsh  are  chasing  from 
below.  Sometimes  there  is  such  a frenzy  that 
minnows  actually  ride  the  waves  and  strand 
themselves  on  shore  in  their  effort  to  evade 
the  voracious  bluehsh. 

At  those  times  a Hopkins  lure  will  get  a 
strike  on  every  cast  until  the  school  moves 
away.  But  watch  the  birds  as  they  continue 
to  follow  the  school  of  hsh  and  signal  its 
changing  location. 

With  great  weather  and  great  hshing, 
autumn  is  the  time  to  be  out  there.  # 

F.  Eugene  Hester  is  a frequent  contributor  to 
W1NC  who  is  retired  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 
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There  are  few  things  in  fishing  as  exciting  as  standing  in  the  surf 


with  the  wind  blowing  in  your  face  while  a school  of  bluefish 
chases  minnows  all  around  you. 


There  is  little  in  this  world  as  comforting  as  a crackling  fire. 
Whether  you  need  it  for  warmth,  to  ward  off  bugs  or  for 
companionship,  being  able  to  build  a fire  is  one  of  the  most 
important  skills  that  any  outdoors  enthusiast  can  master. 

Making  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together  seems  next  to  impos- 
sible to  most  people.  Even  once  you  have  seen  a survivalist  on  TV 
make  fire  by  friction,  you  wonder  if  there  were  any  camera  tricks 
involved.  If  you  have  tried  to  learn  this  skill  from  a book,  you  already 
know  that  it  is  difficult  to  succeed  when  trying  to  learn  from  one  or 
two  illustrations  and  a short  description.  1 hope  the  following  set  of 
photos  will  allow  most  adults  to  generate  a fire  successfully  by  fric- 
tion. 1 have  seen  children  (as  young  as  10  years  old)  make  fire  by 
friction  with  coaching  from  an  experienced  instructor. 

A large  part  of  your  success  in  trying  to  build  a fire  by  friction 
depends  on  where  you  gather  wood  and  try  to  build  your  fire.  Gather 
wood  from  upland  areas,  and  gather  only  wood  that  is  suspended 
above  the  ground  (dead  branches,  snags  caught  in  other  trees  etc.). 
Wood  for  the  bow-drill  apparatus  should  be  long  dead  and  dry  (sea- 
soned) but  not  rotten.  For  the  most  part,  any  wood  lying  on  the 
ground  should  be  considered  too  wet  to  burn.  In  addition,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  start  fires  by  friction  on  moist  ground  or  in  very  humid 
areas.  For  many  reasons,  it’s  best  to  locate  your  camp  and  campfire 
in  an  upland  area. 

Fire -by-friction  is  most  easily  accomplished  with  woods  of  medi- 
um hardness.  Black  willow,  basswood,  yucca  and  cottonwood  are 
some  of  the  best  types  of  wood  to  use  for  the  spindle  and  fireboard. 
Woods  such  as  pine  are  soft  and  easily  carved  but  usually  have  too 
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Ready  to  ramp  up  your 
woodcraft  skills?  With 
some  preparation  and 
practice,  most  adults 
can  learn  to  produce  a 
f i re  by  friction  . 

Written  by  T.  Travis  Brown 
Photographed  by  Shanda  Brown 

much  pitch  (sap)  to  start  a fire  with  friction.  A harder  wood,  such 
as  Eastern  red  cedar,  oak,  hickory  or  American  beech,  or  even  a rock 
or  bone,  can  be  used  for  the  handhold.  The  bow  can  be  made  of  any 
branch  that  is  slightly  curved.  It  needs  to  be  stiff,  because  too  much 
spring  will  allow  the  string  to  become  loose. 

/ Materials  for  the  bow-drill  apparatus:  handhold 
of  red  cedar,  black  willow  spindle  and  fireboard,  and  a swamp  titi 
branch  for  the  bow. 

£ The  spindle,  showing  a long  narrow  point  on  the 
top end  (left)  and  a blunter  end  on  the  bottom  (right).  This 
spindle  measures  approximately  3A  inch  in  diameter  and  6 
inches  long. 

£ Another  willow  branch  has  been  carved  into  this 
lVi-mch-wide,  1-inch-thick  board.  We  position  a starter  hole  so 
that  the  spindle  will  be  approximately  V 8 inch  to  'A  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  fireboard.  You  can  press  the  spindle  tip  into  the  board 
to  mark  the  proper  start  point. 


\ 
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£ Here,  we  bore  a start  hole  lor 
the  spindle  into  the  center  of  the  fireboard.  A 
starter  hole  is  drilled  into  the  center  ol  the 
handhold  in  the  same  manner. 


The  spindle  is  wrapped  into 
the  bowstring.  The  string  needs  to  be  as  tight 
as  it  can  be  without  Hipping  the  spindle  out 
when  it  is  rotated  between  the  handhold  and 
the  fireboard.  Also,  make  sure  that  the  spindle 
will  rotate  on  the  outside  of  the  bowstring, 
as  shown. 


^The  proper  form  for  bow-drill 
fire  making.  The  fireboard  is  under  the  arch 
of  my  left  foot.  The  angle  of  my  wrist,  between 
the  thumb  and  forearm,  is  braced  against  my 
shin.  My  right  knee  is  directly  behind  my  left 


foot,  and  my  right  foot  is  angled  to  the  lelt  to 
provide  balance.  My  upper  body  weight  can 
easily  he  transferred  to  the  handhold  (to  add 
downward  pressure)  or  to  my  right  knee  (to 
lake  pressure  off  the  handhold  when  I want 
just  speed).  At  this  point,  you  should  use  long, 
even  strokes  to  start  burning  sockets  into  the 
fireboard  and  handhold.  The  spindle  may  flip 
out  or  refuse  to  move.  The  key  is  to  find  a bal- 
ance between  string  tightness  and  downward 
pressure.  If  you  get  a lot  of  squeaking  and  no 
smoke,  then  you  need  to  apply  more  down- 
ward pressure  to  the  handhold.  If  this  causes 
the  string  to  slip  on  the  spindle,  then  tighten 
the  string  or  score  the  spindle  with  a knife. 


/ The  sockets  have  now  been 
burned,  by  friction,  into  the  handhold  and 


ireboard  where  we  had  bored  our  start 
loles  earlier. 

Using  a knife  to  carve  a 
i5-cfegree  notch  that  extends  to  the  center 
>f  the  fireboard  socket. 

f The  finished  notch.  Dust 
vill  collect  in  this  notch,  become  hotter  due 
o the  friction  of  the  rotating  spindle,  and 
orm  a coal. 

/&  Putting  pine  pitch  (sap 
rom  an  old  wound  in  a pine  tree)  into  the 
ocket  of  the  handhold.  The  pitch  acts  as 
lubricant,  which  prevents  friction  on  the 
andhold.  We  want  friction  only  between  the 
reboard  and  spindle.  Oily  plant  leaves,  some 
lant  seeds  (such  as  honey  locust)  and  pieces 
-om  a bar  of  soap  also  make  good  lubricants, 
ut  avoid  adding  water,  which  makes  the  wood 
well  and  increases  friction.  Make  sure  you 
o not  allow  any  lubricant  to  get  into  the 
reboard  socket. 

/ / This  tinder  bundle,  which 
nil  act  as  a nest  for  the  coal  we  produce, 
Hows  the  coal  to  be  blown  into  flame.  It  was 
roduced  by  pulling  small  strips  of  bark  off 
dead  red  cedar  branch  and  buffing  the  fibers 
etween  my  hands.  Red  cedar  bark  has  an 
specially  low  combustion  temperature  and 
m be  used  even  when  slightly  damp.  Other 
)od  tinder  bundles  can  be  made  from  a vari- 
y of  sources.  Reed  ( Phragmites  spp.)  or  gold- 
irod  seed  heads,  dry  grass  leaves  and  just 
rout  anything  else  that  is  very  fine  and  dry 
m be  used.  Cattail  down  is  good  for  putting 
irectly  around  the  coal  but  does  not  work 
ell  when  used  for  the  entire  tinder  bundle. 
Tore  going  to  the  next  step,  don’t  forget  to 
we  kindling  set  up  to  put  your  flaming  tinder 
mdle  into  (see  Figure  16,  page  11). 


Use  the  same  form  and 
motion  that  we  used  in  Figure  6 to  produce  a 
coal.  Start  with  slow,  even  strokes  to  build  up 
dust  in  the  notch.  Gradually  add  downward 
pressure  and  speed  (maintaining  the  longest 
strokes  that  you  can)  until  the  notch  is  filled 
with  dust  and  smoke  is  billowing  from  the 
fireboard  socket.  When  you  think  that  you 
may  have  produced  a coal,  gently  remove  the 
spindle  and  fan  the  pile  of  dust  with  your 
hand.  You  can  just  relax  at  this  point  and 
catch  your  breath  for  10  seconds.  If  your  pile 
of  dust  is  still  smoking,  you  may  have  pro- 
duced a coal  (see  Figures  13  and  14).  If  it 
stops  smoking,  then  try  drilling  some  more, 
but  focus  mostly  on  speed  this  time. 

/ $ We  have  now  produced 
a coal.  Note  that  the  piece  of  bark  under  the 
notch  that  will  allow  us  to  transfer  the  coal 
to  our  tinder  bundle. 

Our  coal  has  been 

removed  from  the  notch  by  lifting  the  fire- 
board away  gently  (you  may  have  to  tap  the 
fireboard  lightly).  It  is  now  ready  to  transfer 
to  the  tinder  bundle. 

Blow  gently  directly  at 
the  coal,  and  gradually  intensify  the  breaths 
until  your  tinder  bundle  bursts  into  flame. 

/ 4^  Add  the  tinder  bundle  to 
your  pre-built  fire  setup  with  plenty  of  dry 
kindling.  You  may  have  to  continue  to  blow 
or  fan  the  bundle,  depending  on  wind,  wood 
dryness,  humidity,  etc.  The  final  step  (if  you 
are  like  me)  is  to  run  around  frantically  grab- 
bing more  dry  firewood  before  your  flame  goes 
out.  Then  sit  back  and  enjoy  your  fire.  ^ 


Biologist  T.  Travis  Brown  works  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  southeastern  United  States. 
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start  walking  from  the  farthest  back  corner  of  Tanglewood  Park  in  Forsyth  County,  cut  across  a 
held  ol  yellow,  turn  left,  startle  a big  doe  and  come  to  a stop  at  a puddle  next  to  a fenced  pasture 
-1-  full  ol  cattle  glowing  at  dusk  on  an  adjacent  farm.  1 backtrack  and  follow  Johnson  Creek  back  to 
its  union  with  the  Yadkin  River,  which  marks  the  northern  border  of  the  1,316-acre  Forsyth  County- 
owned  park.  White  memorial  roses  and  honeysuckle  colored  cream,  pink  and  yellow  line  the  path. 
Steam  rises  from  the  water  dotted  by  bugs  skirting  the  still  surface. 

For  a lew  minutes,  1 can  still  hear  cars  driving  to  the  BMX  track  where  my  husband  oversees  the 
efforts  of  two  of  my  sons  and  my  daughter,  who  are  trying  the  sport  for  the  first  time,  then  silence  except 
lor  songs  from  wood  thrush  and  cardinals.  I’m  walking  along  a horse  path,  and  1 try  to  reassure  myself 
that  1 won’t  become  lost  if  I follow  the  water’s  edge,  but  1 don’t  know  where  the  worn  trail  will  end. 
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I choose  left  again  at  another 
fork  in  the  trail,  and  1 end  in 
another  yellow  field  that  eventu- 
ally sends  me  to  the  stables.  In 
silence  I’ve  bypassed  golf  courses, 
fishing  lakes,  the  swimming  pool 
and  picnic  shelters.  I’ve  skirted  the 
Manor  House,  a bed  and  breakfast, 
and  the  arboretum  and  have  passed 
no  one  on  my  45 -minute  walk 
through  the  woods.  This  diversity 
of  uses  is  what  Tanglewood  offers 
and  what  makes  it  special. 

“It  is  very  unique,”  says  Clint  Ingram,  Tanglewood’s  mainte- 
nance manager,  who  came  of  age  in  Rural  Hall.  “Growing  up,  it  was 
a destination.”  The  largest  publicly  owned  property  on  the  Yadkin 
River,  Tanglewood  boasts  12,000  linear  feet  of  river  frontage.  Its 
1,152  contiguous  acres  form  the  largest  single  parcel  in  Forsyth 
County,  according  to  Christopher  Weavil,  who  is  maintenance  super- 
visor as  well  as  a certified  grounds  manager  and  certified  arborist. 

S/ve  Arif/i 

Weavil  drives  me  in  his  county  truck,  bouncing  through  pastures, 
along  riverbanks  and  near  wetlands.  He  is  showing  me  the  park’s 
diverse  habitats,  which  sustain  a bevy  of  bird  populations,  leading  to 
its  inclusion  as  a stop  on  the  North  Carolina  Birding  Trail.  It’s  also 
one  of  the  sites  for  the  Forsyth  County  Audubon  Society’s  Biannual 
Bird  Migration  Count.  We  pass  through  open  parkland  and  pasture, 
stands  of  hardwoods,  pines  and  mixtures  of  both.  We  edge  near  a 
Wildlife  Impoundment  Area,  which  undergoes  a controlled  burn  each 
year.  We  pause  at  the  12-acre  Mallard  Lake,  the  2V2-acre  Skilpot  Lake 
and  the  meandering  Yadkin,  which  Weavil  notes  is  an  Indian  term 
that  means  “big  tree.”  He  points  out  horse  chestnuts,  Ohio  buckeyes 
and  native  deciduous  bigleaf  magnolias. 

At  the  Manor  House,  he  reveals  the  secret  location  of  an  oriole’s 
nest,  ideally  situated  to  take  advantage  of  the  nectar  in  a nearby  tulip 
poplar.  Near  the  stables,  we  spot  robins  and  Eastern  bluebirds,  and 
he  tells  me  the  story  of  an  opportunistic  Cooper’s  hawk  that  sat  on 
a tree  outside  the  barn  and  caught  rats. 

Swallows  dip  and  dive  near  the  pipe  raif  around  a half-mile  track 
formerly  used  for  steeplechase  races,  and  open  fields  hide  killdeer 
and  common  grackles.  Goldfinches  enjoy  the  puddles  left  by  horse 
baths.  The  park’s  pool  area  had  been  a favorite  spot  of  tanagers  that 
liked  wasp  nests  which  were  eventually  removed.  Birdwatchers  have 
recorded  as  many  as  five  nesting  pairs  of  large,  distinctive  pileated 
woodpeckers.  Cedar  waxwings  stop  in  Tanglewood  looking  for  berries 
on  the  juniper  and  Eastern  cedar  trees.  “They  will  pick  it  clean,”  Weavil 
says.  A barred  owl  claims  a tree  in  a swampy  area  as  his  home,  and 
mallards  and  red-winged  blackbirds  hide  among  hackberry,  cattails 
and  pickerel  rush. 

Weavil  keeps  track  of  each  species  he’s  spotted,  including  indigo 
bunting  and  Northern  bobwhite,  blue  and  rose-breasted  grosbeaks, 
red-tailed  hawk,  great  blue  heron  and  ruby-throated  hummingbird, 
osprey  and  redstart,  sandpiper  and  shrike,  blue-winged  teal,  wild 
turkey  and  turkey  vulture. 

But  Tanglewood’s  not  just  for  the  birds.  Otter  families,  which 
have  a 75-  to  80-mile  habitat  range,  visit  the  park  each  spring,  and 
in  2007,  three  frequented  the  wildlife  impoundment  located  in  the 
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Yadkin’s  floodplain.  Groundhogs 
peek  from  culverts  above  a creek, 
and  perfectly  coned  trees  prove 
that  beavers  like  Tanglewood, 
too.  Despite  regular  maintenance 
throughout  the  park,  raccoons  turn 
over  trash  cans,  skunks  scatter 
trash  and  possums  sleep  in  cans. 
A few  coyotes  have  been  spotted 
along  the  floodplain  fields.  Brown 
water  snakes  and  black  rat  snakes 
cross  the  roads  on  occasion. 


'ie  S'veed 

Weavil  has  worked  at  Tanglewood  for  17  years,  and  for  him,  the  diver- 
sity of  not  only  the  fauna  but  also  the  flora  makes  the  park  outstanding. 
“One  of  our  biggest  draws  is  the  mature  system  of  trees  that  we  have 
in  the  park,”  he  says.  “It’s  kind  of  like  elder  care.”  The  park  is  home 
to  four  state-recognized  trees,  so  labeled  because  of  their  circumfer 
ence,  crown  spread  and  height.  The  gnarled  white  oak  and  the  shag- 
bark  hickory  near  the  Manor  House  are  both  N.C.  State  Champion 
trees,  and  down  the  hill  lives  a State  Reserve  Champion  white  oak 
that  has  stood  there  since  the  Constitution  was  signed.  An  old  hack- 
berry  across  the  street  also  received  state  kudos. 

Ingram  says  that  so  many  people  use  the  park,  staff  must  balance 
park  use  with  tree  care.  To  that  end,  mountain  bike  trails  are  prima- 
rily in  areas  of  new  growth  with  young  trees  30  to  50  years  of  age. 
Park  goers  enjoy  more  passive  uses  such  as  walking  and  horseback 
riding  along  trails  among  the  more  mature  trees. 

Tanglewood  staff  worked  with  the  N.C.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  to  obtain  a grant  of  approximately  $10,000  from  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Forest  Resources  for  an  urban  forestry  tree  mapping  pro- 
ject, according  to  Toby  Bost,  who  retired  in  June  2008  after  working 
more  than  30  years  with  the  Extension  Service.  During  the  three 
phases  of  the  project,  Weavil  says,  they’ve  mapped  1,500  trees  that 
need  to  be  protected  and  are  located  within  100  feet  of  the  trails’ 
center  lines  in  the  highest-risk  areas. 

When  staff  members  remove  a tree  due  to  its  health,  they  replace 
it,  Ingram  says.  For  example,  during  the  renovation  of  Shelter  4, 
several  trees  were  cut  down,  but  every  tree  that  was  removed  was 
replaced  with  two  that  were  hardwood  or  evergreen.  In  the  early 
1980s,  Tanglewood  staff  had  to  cut  lots  of  pines  to  slow  the  spread  ol 
the  devastating  pine  beetle,  Ingram  recalls,  but  they  replanted  hem- 
locks and  emerald  ash.  “We’ve  got  some  trees  you  don’t  see  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,”  Ingram  says. 

_2 S^e  /vitvS&frM 

Tanglewood  belonged  to  William  and  Kate  Reynolds.  It  was  their 
country  home,  where  “Mr.  Will”  raised  and  trained  the  finest  harnes 
horses  in  the  country  and  enjoyed  fox  hunting.  He  managed  the  farm 
and  its  cattle,  grew  corn  to  feed  the  livestock  and  nurtured  an  orchard 
His  wife  enjoyed  horticulture  and  tended  the  gardens,  which  were 
expanded  by  German  master  gardener  Frank  Lustig.  He  worked  ther 
for  60  years  and  contributed  an  800 -bush  rose  garden  as  well  as  a 
fragrance  garden. 

In  1951,  the  Reynoldses  willed  their  beloved  farm  to  Forsyth 
County  to  be  used  as  a public  recreational  park.  It  was  to  be  man- 
aged by  a trust  and  board  of  directors,  recalls  Tanglewood's  second 
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^t®!  Tanglewood's  Chris  Weavil  marks  some  of  the  park's  trees  with  inventory  tags.  Among  the  park's  flora  and  fauna  are  (counterclockwise  from  top 
) Baltimore  oriole,  p.leated  woodpecker,  red-winged  blackbird,  cedar  waxwing,  Cooper's  hawk,  rose-breasted  grosbeak  and  bigleaf  magnolia. 
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general  manager,  Gardner  Gidley, 
who  began  working  there  in  1954. 

Elwood  Allen  was  hired  to  create  a 
master  plan  for  the  park.  In  his  first 
weeks  on  the  job,  Gidley  gave  more 
than  25  talks  to  various  groups 
throughout  the  Winston-Salem 
area  to  publicize  the  park. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  park 
experienced  tremendous  growth 
in  both  its  offerings  and  its  use.  “It 
was  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  and 
there  were  not  a whole  lot  of  competitors,”  Gidley  says,  noting  that 
the  park  had  activities  happening  all  the  time.  “Our  goal  was  to  have 
a destination  place,”  he  notes.  Tanglewood  traffic  regularly  backed  up 
through  Clemmons.  In  1961,  the  access  from  Interstate  40  opened, 
and  “you  couldn’t  find  a place  to  park  on  Mallard  Lake,”  Gidley  recalls. 

From  1954  to  1964,  the  swimming  pool  was  built  and  staff  added 
miniature  golf,  four  picnic  shelters,  summer  day  camp  for  Winston- 
Salem  children,  a golf  course,  a par-3  course  and  a driving  range.  The 
Summer  Stock  Barn  Theater  offered  performances  throughout  the 
summer.  The  trust  restored  the  Manor  House  and  opened  it  as  a rest- 
aurant, and  it  built  a hotel  and  a campground  for  recreational  vehicles. 
The  steeplechase  and  nature  tours  began,  and  the  stables  stayed  busy, 
along  with  a petting  zoo  and  a jeep-powered  train.  In  1963,  the  trust 
purchased  an  additional  40  acres,  on  which  a Nature  Education 
Center  was  built. 

”We  always  felt  the  nature  was  one  of  the  best  resources  in  the 
park,”  Gidley  says.  “My  attitude’s  always  been  parks  are  for  people; 
you've  got  to  let  people  in  and  let  people  enjoy  it.” 

There  were  only  a couple  of  other  parks  in  the  country  that  were 
comparable  to  this  when  we  were  setting  it  up,”  he  says.  “It’s  very 
diverse.  The  massive  park  is  in  an  urban  setting,  and  20  percent  of 
it  is  developed.  However,  a third  lies  in  bottomland,  and  another  35 
.0  40  percent  is  totally  undeveloped,  he  says.  “When  we  started  the 
aark,  deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  so  rare,”  Gidley  remembers,  “we 
auilt  a 6 -acre  enclosure  for  wild  turkey  and  deer.” 

The  park  closed  in  1964  because  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
idley  says.  It  had  been  open  only  to  whites,  as  delineated  in  the 
Reynolds  will,  which  had  been  written  according  to  the  law  in  the 
1930s.  The  provisions  in  the  will  conflicted  with  the  mandate  for 
acially  integrated  facilities,  and  the  courts  had  to  decide  how  to 
esolve  the  issue.  They  required  that  the  residual  funds  be  placed 
n the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation.  In  1971,  the  park  was  leased 
rom  the  W.  N.  Reynolds  Trust  by  Tanglewood  Park  Inc.,  and  the 
- Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  provided  funds  to  guarantee  its 
deration.  For  five  years  Tanglewood  operated  under  this  arrange - 
nent,  and  during  that  time  tennis  courts,  an  indoor  riding  arena 
nd  a clubhouse  were  added  to  the  site. 

In  1976,  the  foundation  offered  to  sell  Tanglewood  to  the  state 
f North  Carolina,  Gidley  says,  but  the  state  declined  because  it 
id  not  know  how  to  operate  a resort  park.  A year  later,  Forsyth 
-ounty  purchased  the  park  for  $5.25  million,  and  the  Z.  Smith 
eynolds  Foundation  donated  $3.2  million  to  assure  the  deal. 

The  county  commissioners  used  $2.5  million  from  a recreation 
ond  that  voters  had  approved.)  Looking  back  at  the  enduring 
i ft  to  the  county,  Ingram  says  of  the  Reynolds  family,  “I  think 
iey  had  a vision.” 
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Behind  the  Manor  House,  a dedi- 
cated corps  of  Forsyth  County 
master  gardeners  maintains  the 
arboretum  and  Wildflower  Trail. 
There  are  18  curators  of  specially 
gardens,  devoted  to  such  things  as 
conifers,  shade,  fragrances,  herbs 
and  roses,  and  a children’s  garden 
where  youngsters  study  composting 
by  humans  — and  worms.  Many  of 
the  42  master  gardener  volunteers 
also  work  in  Kate  Reynolds’  restored  greenhouse  to  grow  plants  for 
the  annual  plant  sale,  the  program’s  primary  fundraiser. 

Weavil  is  working  to  develop  ecotourism,  and  in  spring  2008, 
recreational  tree  climbers  spent  a weekend  in  the  massive  boughs  of 
some  of  the  tallest  trees  around.  Bob  Wray,  of  Blue  Ridge  Tree  Climb- 
ing LLC  in  Virginia,  held  a climb-in.  With  poplars  and  red  and  white 
oaks,  some  of  which  stand  as  tall  as  a 15-story  building,  Tanglewood 
had  the  perfect  trees  for  the  event,  he  said,  adding,  “Tve  never  seen 
so  many  big  trees  anywhere  on  the  East  Coast.” 

There  is  a canoe  access  area  in  the  park  off  U.S.  158,  and  eventu- 
ally the  campground,  which  closed  in  2000,  will  be  reopened.  Its  loca- 
tion near  1-40  and  its  varied  activities  make  it  ideal  for  families.  The 
campground  has  44  sites  for  recreational  vehicles  and  60  tent  sites. 

Some  activities  are  seasonal:  During  the  summer,  BMX  bike  riders 
sweat  and  swerve  on  the  red-dirt  track,  and  during  the  Christmas 
season,  the  park  comes  alive  with  more  than  a million  lights  in  its 
annual  Tanglewood  Festival  of  Lights.  “The  deer  are  fascinated  by 
the  lights,”  Weavil  says. 

In  addition  to  regular  visitors,  as  many  as  2,000  students  each  year 
visit  Tanglewood’s  Nature  Education  Department,  where  staff  and 
volunteers  lead  nature-based  programs  that  are  linked  to  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction’s  standard  course  of  study,  accord- 
ing to  Phyllis  Smith,  nature  education  director.  Another  800  students 
participate  in  programs  led  by  the  master  gardeners,  and  those  pro- 
grams target  third-graders,  whose  curriculum  includes  the  study  of 
plants.  In  addition  to  guided  programs,  the  Nature  Education  Depart- 
ment offers  Discovery  Programs,  in  which  a booklet  is  provided  for  a 
group  leader  to  follow  while  leading  a group  on  a nature  adventure. 
This  option  offers  more  scheduling  flexibility  and  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular.  All  of  these  activities  provide  the  opportunity  to  rein- 
force something  students  have  already  learned. 

“That’s  what  we  do:  We  teach  kids  about  the  natural  world,”  says 
Smith,  a former  high  school  biology  teacher.  “I  think  it  will  help  them 
to  be  better  stewards  of  the  environment.” 

County  officials  expected  630,000  visitors  to  Tanglewood  in  2008, 
and  park  staffers  continue  to  seek  opportunities  for  more  people  to 
enjoy  the  resource.  It  costs  $2  per  car  to  enter  the  park;  the  nominal 
fee  was  instituted  years  ago  as  a way  to  keep  track  of  who  was  going 
in  and  out  of  the  park  and  to  reduce  cruising. 

“Tanglewood  Park  is  a part  of  Forsyth  County  history:  It  is  open 
space  preservation,  a recreation  amenity,”  says  Damon  Sanders-Pratt, 
assistant  Forsyth  County  manager  and  interim  manager  of  Tangle- 
wood. “It’s  just  a treasure  for  this  county.”  ^ 


Winston-Salem  writer  Kathy  Norcross  Watts  is  the  author  of  “A  Simple 
Life:  A Story  of  Sid  Oakley.  ” 
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PlMn  POACHER  PATROLS 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  N.C.  Wl 
ENFORCEMENT  WAS  DONE  QUITE  A 


LDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION,  WILDLIFE  LAW 
BIT  DIFFERENTLY  THAN  IT  IS  NOW. 


Historical  note:  The  author’s  recollections  in  this  story 
go  back  to  a time  when  the  Wildlife  Commission  was 
only  about  15  years  old,  and  policies  and  procedures 
were  gradually  changing.  The  "refuges"  of  that  time 
are  today  s game  lands,  and  the  refuge  managers  of 


w 


(f  hen  the  acorns  begin  to  drop,  our 

problems  begin,”  Wayne  Wiggins  told 
me  as  we  drove  through  the  beautiful  fall 
colors  of  western  North  Carolina’s  Pisgah  National  Forest.  “The 
deer  start  ganging  up  where  the  first  acorns  are  on  the  ground, 


that  day  were  replaced  by  wildlife  protectors,  now  and  Wlth  the  leaves  80ne’  theY  are  easY  to  see  from  the  road.  The 
known  as  wildlife  enforcement  officers.  cooler  weather  has  folks  thinking  about  hunting,  and  the  outlaws 

can’t  stand  it.  They  won’t  wait  ’til  deer  season  opens  ” 

Wiggins  was  the  senior  refuge  manager  on  Pisgah  Refuge,  one  of  the  best  deer  hunting  areas  in  the  state.  I was 
Wayne’s  new  supervisor,  and  he  was  giving  me  an  orientation  tour  of  his  refuge  during  the  autumn  of  1959.  My 
responsibilities  covered  the  eight  Western  Management  Areas  protected  by  officers  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  All  14  of  the  refuge  men  who  worked  for  me  had  law  enforcement  authority  and  spent  most  of  their 

time  on  enforcement  activities.  They  were  expected  to  protect  refuge  wildlife  and  enforce  state  regulations,  both 
on  and  near  the  refuges. 

Actually  not  a “refuge”  in  the  true  sense,  Pisgah  was  a wildlife  management  area  that  covered  100,000  acres 
of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest.  It  was  divided  into  five  separate  management  areas  protected  by  five  refuge  managers 
Wayne  was  the  senior  manager  stationed  at  the  North  Mills  Station,  and  he  supervised  the  four  other  refuge  man- 
agers: Lloyd  Higgins  at  Davidson  River,  Park  Peterson  at  Bent  Creek,  J.C.  Sanders  at  Stony  Fork  and  Johnny 
Bryson  at  Turkey  Pen.  Pisgah  Refuge  had  the  worst  illegal  deer  hunting  problem  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  these  men  spent  many  long  days  and  nights  protecting  deer. 


As  supervisor  of  these  officers,  I also  had  law  enforcement  authority.  When  I started  my  new  job  my  prede- 
cessor, Malcolm  Edwards,  handed  me  the  Colt  .38  Special  he  had  been  issued  and  briefed  me  on  my  responsi- 
bilities. Later,  at  Raleigh  headquarters,  I took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  state  and  was  given  a shiny  new 
adge  and  my  uniforms.  That  was  it.  We  had  no  law  enforcement  manual  or  special  training.  We  learned  on  the 
job  from  those  who  were  already  doing  enforcement. 


WRITTEN  BY  3FOHN  OBERHEU  ^ ILLUSTRATED  BY  TIM  LEE 
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Divino  In 

In  order  to  learn  about  the  enforcement  work  my  men  were  doing,  and 
to  show  them  1 shared  their  commitment  for  protecting  wildlife,  1 
would  work  with  them  whenever  1 could.  The  hottest  poaching  activity 
on  Pisgah  was  always  at  the  Davidson  River  station  and  the  adjoining 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  When  we  worked  on  night  hunting  there,  we 
would  gather  at  Lloyd  Higgins’  house  to  plan  our  operation.  We  drank 
coffee  while  discussing  and  deciding  our  stakeout  strategy  and  waited 
'til  it  was  late  enough  for  poacher  activity  to  start.  Peak  poaching 
activity  occurred  between  11  p.m.  and  3 a.m.  Part  of  this  routine  was 
getting  psyched  up  for  the  job.  We  talked  about  previous  poaching 
encounters  and  what  had  worked  or  not  worked. 

U.S.  276  enters  Pisgah  Forest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Davidson  River 
and  follows  the  river  upstream  for  a distance.  Then  it  begins  a tortuous 
path  of  switchbacks  and  curves  up  the  mountain  ’til  it  reaches  the 


wi  dm  corrtt  mu  dbomg  add 

DECIDIHG  OUR  STAKEOUT  STRATEGT  AUD  WAITED 
TIL  IT  WAS  LATE  THOUGH  TOR  ROACIIER  ACTIVIIT 
TO  START  TEAR  TOACHIHG  ACTIVITY  OCCURRED 
DETWEEH  1 1 E.n.  AHD  3 A.EI. 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  Wagon  Road  Gap.  Poachers  liked  to  hunt  the  j 
grassy  edges  of  the  parkway  itself,  and  the  edges  of  the  road  going  down! 
the  mountain.  They  usually  hunted  from  their  cars,  turning  on  spot-  j 
lights  or  headlights  to  get  deer  to  stand  still  while  they  shot  them.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  highway  passes  through  Sycamore  Flats,  i 
now  developed  into  a large  campground.  It  was  here  that  deer  were 
most  commonly  seen,  and  it  was  a favorite  place  for  poachers. 

For  law  enforcement  purposes,  flashing  a field  or  roadside  with  a; 
spotlight  or  a car’s  headlights  while  in  possession  of  a firearm  was  all 
the  evidence  needed  for  making  a “spotlighting”  or  “firelighting”  casei 
Spotlighting  convictions  would  result  in  a $250  fine,  the  highest  for 
any  game  law  violation.  These  were  the  hardest  cases  to  make  because! 
officers  had  to  witness  the  spotlighting  and  then  stop  the  vehicle  : 
involved.  This  almost  always  required  a chase  and  forced  stop. 

Our  stakeout  plans  varied  almost  every  time  we  worked.  We  woulc, 
usually  put  one  observer  in  a sleeping  bag  at  a strategic  observation 
point  such  as  Sycamore  Flats.  The  observer  would  he  hidden  near  the 
edge  of  the  road  and  stay  in  radio  contact  with  others  on  the  detail  vial 
a walkie-talkie.  Our  radio  equipment  at  that  time  was  quite  primitive* 
by  today’s  standards.  Portables  had  a range  of  only  2 to  5 miles,  and! 
a mobile  unit  had  to  be  stationed  nearby  to  relay  any  transmittals.  If 
a car  flashed  the  roadside  with  its  lights,  we  would  radio  to  have  it 
stopped  and  searched. 

At  least  three  pickups  would  be  stationed  at  various  locations  to 
monitor  traffic  coming  through  the  refuge.  Two  men  in  a pickup  woukj 
generally  be  hidden  somewhere  within  range  of  the  walkie-talkie  wher 
they  could  watch  the  road.  Another  vehicle  was  usually  stationed  at 
a high  vantage  point  overlooking  stretches  of  the  parkway  and  thel 
road  winding  down  the  mountain.  We  tried  to  pick  the  best  spots  fo 
watching  car  headlights  moving  through  the  refuge.  Any  car  that 
flashed  lights,  drove  slowly  or  acted  suspiciously  would  be  monitorec 
on  its  trip  up  or  down  the  mountain.  In  those  days  you  could  easily 
tell  the  make  and  model  of  the  cars,  even  at  night,  and  that  woulc 
help  identify  the  car  we  were  watching.  We  would  usually 
stop  any  car  that  drove  slowly  or  did  something  to 
make  us  suspicious,  because  we  could  make  a 
case  by  merely  finding  a gun  in  the  car. 

Staking  out  in  a sleeping  bag  was  a lonel 
and  usually  boring  job.  One  could  easily 
doze  in  spite  of  all  the  coffee  we  drank.  If 
you  were  in  one  of  the  patrol  vehicles,  yoi 
had  a partner  to  talk  with,  and  the  radio 
would  keep  you  posted  on  what  was  hap 
pening.  I took  my  turns  in  the  sleeping 
bag  along  with  the  others,  but  I was 
never  fortunate  enough  to  see  any 
poaching  activity. 

I was  present  only  one  time 
when  we  apprehended  someone 
with  a deer  in  the  car.  Our  observe 
on  the  parkway  had  watched  throug 
binoculars  as  people  in  a distant  carj 
stopped  to  do  something  he  could  ncl 
determine,  so  it  was  decided  we  wouk 
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, stop  them  and  search  the  car.  Though  we 
11  found  a dead  deer  in  the  trunk,  we  dis- 
■ covered  that  it  had  been  killed  by  a car 
“|  and  not  by  gun.  It  was  still  a violation 
for  the  car  occupants  to  have  picked 
( it  up,  so  we  confiscated  the  deer 

I and  issued  a citation. 

It  was  a very  cold  night,  and 
with  the  wind  and  all  the  excite- 
ment, I could  not  stop  my  knees 
from  shaking.  I was  really  embar- 
rassed by  it  until  I noticed  that  Wiggins, 

I an  old  hand  at  this  kind  of  thing,  was 
having  the  same  trouble.  Then  I figured 
1 1 the  adrenaline  charge  and  cold  were  to 
1 blame,  and  not  necessarily  my  courage  or 
'I ! Iack  of  experience.  All  of  us  had  the  same 
! problem,  and  we  used  to  joke  about  it 

Tm  NtwWfli 

1 During  mY  tenure  as  refuge  supervisor,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
recognized  the  need  to  start  law  enforcement  training.  We  learned 
1 !about  arrest  procedures,  search  and  seizure  laws,  pursuit  driving, 
■disarming  techniques  and  defensive  tactics.  We  trained  on  a 
{standard  law  enforcement  shooting  range  and  were  drilled  in  the 
i'egal  and  safe  use  of  firearms. 

Our  refuge  personnel  drove  pickups  rather  than  police  cruisers, 
|md  pursuing  a vehicle  on  the  sharp  mountain  curves  was  really  quite 
hazardous.  Higgins,  who  was  stationed  at  Davidson  River,  was  a master 
ut  driving  these  curves.  Because  he  knew  the  roads  so  well,  he  could 
Irive  smoothly  and  confidently  at  speeds  that  would  barely  keep  his 
light  pickup  on  the  road.  There  were  several  nights  when  I made  white 
-mickle  drives  with  him,  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  racing  to  block  a vehi- 
cle at  a strategic  narrow  spot  on  the  highway.  We  didn’t  have  seat  belts 
in  those  days,  and  it  always  scared  me. 

One  night  I was  handling  the  traffic  blocking  duty  with  my  assigned 
lx-cylmder  sedan.  For  some  reason  there  was  an  unexpected,  last- 
ninute  decision  to  stop  a car.  My  backup  had  gone  on  foot  to  a place 
/here  he  could  better  see  the  highway  and  be  in  position  after  a stop, 
j Was  unable  to  §et  in  the  blocking  position  before  the  subject  car 
; assed,  so  I started  chasing  it.  The  driver  floorboarded  it,  and  a race 
;egan.  My  underpowered  Plymouth  quickly  fell  behind.  At  a cross- 
pads about  a half  mile  down  the  road,  our  suspects  barely  slowed  for 
ie  stop  sign  and  then  headed  down  a long  straightaway.  I continued 
' flowing  them  until  my  car  reached  its  top  speed  of  87  mph,  and  I 
atched  their  taillights  fade  out  of  sight.  What  a letdown  that  was! 
On  another  evening  at  Davidson  River,  we  were  having  coffee  and 
Iking  strategy.  During  these  sessions,  we  loved  to  listen  to  Wiggins 
11  stories  about  his  early  days  of  law  enforcement  on  Pisgah.  Then, 
iere  were  no  state  vehicles  or  two-way  radios,  and  the  men  had  to 
ive  their  own  cars.  They  had  to  install  their  own  red  lights  and  sirens 
their  expense  and  were  paid  only  5 cents  a mile.  None  of  them  had 
mdcuffs  or  other  standard  enforcement  gear  unless  they  bought 


AT  A CROSSROADS  ADOUT  A HALF  Hill  D0WH 
THE  ROAD,  OUR  SUSEECTS  DARELT  SLOWED  FOR 
THE  STOF  SIGH  AUD  TUEU  HEADED  D0WH  A 
LOUG  STRAIGHTAWAY.  I COHTIHUED  FOLLOWIHG 
theft  uhtil  TIT  CAR  reached  its  tof  sfeed  of 

07  T1FH,  AHD I WATCHED  THEIR  TAILLIGHTS  FADE 
OUT  OF  SIGHT.  WHAT  A LETDOWH  THAT  WAS! 


their  own.  Before  they  had  radios,  they  would  signal  each  other  by 
firing  gunshots. 

Wayne  loved  to  tell  about  the  time  he  got  a gunshot  signal  to  block 
the  road.  The  practice  was  to  choose  a bridge  or  a narrow  highway  cut 
through  a rocky  ledge  and  turn  a vehicle  across  the  road  in  a way  that 
blocked  passage  on  either  side.  Wayne  had  blocked  the  road  with  his 
personal  car  and  then  got  out  to  prepare  for  confronting  the  suspects. 
When  the  vehicle  s lights  came  into  view  around  a curve,  he  watched 
helplessly  as  the  car  skidded  out  of  control  on  the  icy  road  and  crashed 
into  his  car.  Any  time  we  passed  that  site  with  him,  he  would  remind 
us,  “This  is  Wiggins’  Cut.” 

Wayne  was  a good  storyteller  because  he  had  a real  sense  of  humor 
and  he  had  so  many  years  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  Any  time 
we  had  a project  meeting,  we  enjoyed  getting  together  after  dinner  to 
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have  a few  drinks  and  listen  to  the  old-timers  tell  their  “war  stories.” 
I have  found  through  the  years  that  almost  any  law  enforcement  officer 
will  have  favorite  stories  about  personal  law  enforcement  encounters, 
or  those  of  others.  The  stories  might  be  humorous,  pathetic,  hair- 
raising,  heart-rending  or  difficult  to  believe.  Most  of  them  are 
embellished  a little  at  each  retelling,  and  they 
become  even  more  entertaining.  If  1 had  a 
record  of  all  the  interesting  law  enforce- 
ment stories  I’ve  heard,  I could  write 
a best-selling  book. 


Back  To  Tut  Roots 

As  I have  recalled  details  of  the  years  I was  privileged  to  work  with 
these  mountain  men,  I am  impressed  anew.  How  hard  they  worked, 
how  dedicated  they  were,  how  committed  they  had  to  be!  I think 
about  the  20-hour  days  and  seven-day  weeks  they  sometimes  worked. 
There  were  vacations  they  never  took,  nights  they  left  a warm  bed  to 
break  up  a deer  chase,  and  many  cold  days  and  nights  they  spent  out- 
doors in  all  kinds  of  weather  trying  to  catch  habitual  poachers,  risk- 
ing their  lives  by  confronting  armed  outlaws  in  remote  places. 

The  rewards  were  slim:  low  pay,  rare  recognition  by  a sportswriter 
who  cared,  an  occasional  pat  on  the  back  or  thank-you  from  an 
appreciative  hunter.  They  could  not  draw  satisfaction  from  bringing 
large  numbers  of  game  law  violators  to  justice.  Poachers  had 
all  the  advantages,  and  catching  the  real  outlaws 


red-handed  was  difficult  and  rare.  But  by  their  presence,  and  strategic 
appearance  in  unpredictable  places,  these  officers  provided  a deter- 
tent  for  most  people  who  might  be  tempted  to  ignore  game  laws. 

But  what  drove  these  men  to  stay  with  such  a career  for  their 
entire  working  lives?  Why  were  they  not  discouraged  by  the  known 
outlaws  who  openly  bragged  they  could  never  be  caught?  I think 
they  knew  that  their  work  made  a difference.  Deer  herds  flourished. 
Their  patrols  of  the  backwoods  and  favorite  poaching  spots  showed 
a law  enforcement  presence  that  reduced  violations.  I believe  it  was 
a labor  oflove,  love  for  the  outdoors,  love  for  the  mountains  and  love 
for  the  natural  resources  they  worked  to  protect. 

Today  most  of  the  men  who  worked  with  me  are  either  retired  or 
dead.  Few  of  those  who  now  enjoy  the  bounty  and  beauty  of  Pisgah 
Forest  s natural  resources  will  ever  know  of  the  commitment  and 


dedication  of  these  conservation  pioneers.  But  among  those  who 
have  paused  to  read  these  remembrances,  some  will  recall  names, 
places  or  incidents.  For  the  others,  I hope  there  will  be  a 
heightened  appreciation  for  the  rich  historical 
heritage  of  Pisgah  National  Forest. 


John  Oberheu  is  a former  biologist  and 
refuge  manager  with  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 
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The  American  eel  lives  a long  life  and  provides  a critical  link  in  aquatic  food  chains. 
But  populations  of  this  misunderstood  creature  with  a fascinating  life  cycle  appear 
to  be  declining,  and  biologists  think  they  know  why. 


Against  the  Stream 


written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
photographed  by  Lynda  Richardson 


Standing  calf-deep  in  the  cold  stream,  I turn  over  rocks  and  rotting 

logs.  Nothing.  1 sweep  a flashlight  beam  along  a weedy  edge  where  cray- 
fish back  away  from  the  light,  pincers  raised.  They’re  not  there,  either. 
Next  1 wade  upstream,  toward  the  dam  and  a wide  plume  of  water  flow- 
ing over  a mossy  concrete  spillway.  There’s  a full  moon  overhead  and  the 
cascade  glitters  with  light,  each  droplet  of  spray  like  a streak  of  liquid 
fire.  I step  closer,  soaking  my  feet.  And  that’s  where  I find  them. 

Along  the  side  of  the  spillway  where  the  falling  water  wets  a thick 
sheath  of  moss,  dozens — no,  hundreds — of  tiny  eels  wriggle  and  writhe. 
Each  one  is  a wormlike  2 V2  inches  long  and  nearly  transparent,  hence 
the  name  “glass  eel”  for  this  postlarval  life  stage  of  Anguilla  rostrata , 
the  American  eel.  Handfuls  are  massed  in  concrete  cracks  like  globs  of 
clear  gelatin.  Others  shimmy  up  narrow  bands  of  dripping  water  in  single 
file.  1 train  my  headlamp  on  a pair  of  the  jewel-like  creatures.  They  sport 
tiny  black  eyes,  a minuscule  heart  and  a pair  of  feathery  pectoral  fins. 
Working  their  way  up  the  wet  moss,  these  eels  have  climbed  perhaps 
2 feet  above  the  surface  of  the  tailrace  pool.  They  have  5 feet  more  to  go. 
I watch,  mesmerized.  The  eels  struggle  for  a few  moments,  then  take  a 
break.  They  look  tired.  They  ought  to  be. 

Early  each  spring  rivers,  creeks,  swamps  and  spillways  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  northern  South  America  host  one  of  the  least  considered,  and 
least  understood,  migrations  in  the  animal  kingdom.  As  water  tempera- 
tures rise,  untold  millions  of  tiny,  transparent  glass  eels  move  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  into  estuaries  and  river  'mouths.  Largely  under  cover  of 
darkness,  waves  of  the  fish  then  commence  an  arduous  ascent  of  the 
continent’s  labyrinthine  freshwater  ecosystems.  They  access  rivers, 
marsh  creeks  and  swamps,  passing  through  several  life  forms  along  the 
way.  Not  long  after  entering  freshwater  systems,  the  glass  eels  darken 
into  pigmented  “elvers.”  Orienting  toward  stream  currents,  these  fan 
out  across  half  of  North  America.  They  can  wriggle  through  swamps  and 
over  slick  spillways.  They  make  it  through  drainage  ditches  and  high- 
way culverts.  For  short  periods  of  time,  eels  can  even  absorb  oxygen 
through  the  skin,  allowing  them  to  leapfrog  across  wet  meadows  and 
lawns.  Eventually  the  elvers  grow  into  “yellow  eels,”  subadults  that  take 
up  residence  in  habitats  as  diverse  as  East  Coast  brackish  marshes  and 
South  Dakota  prairie  streams. 

After  10  to  20  years  (and  sometimes  as  many  as  40  or  more  years), 
yellow  eels  change  to  “silver  eels,”  their  final  life  stage.  The  skin  thick- 
ens, the  digestive  tract  degenerates  and  the  eyes  enlarge.  Only  in  this 
final  life  stage  do  eels  assume  male  or  female  sexual  characteristics.  And 
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'dult  American  eels  are  brownish 
Yellowish,  but  juvenile  glass  eels 
opposite  page)  are  aptly  named 
>ecause  they  are  transparent. 


% 


then  they  run  a reverse  gauntlet,  from  inland 
waters  back  to  the  ocean,  ultimately  arriving 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  where  they  spawn  and 
die.  (That  makes  eels  catadromous  fish, 
unlike  anadromous  fish  such  as  salmon, 
shad  and  striped  bass  that  spend  their  lives 
largely  in  the  sea  and  migrate  to  upriver 
spawning  grounds.) 

Both  American  eels  and  their  close  kin 
Anguilla  anguilla , the  European  eel,  spawn 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  For  months,  their  tiny 
willow-leaf-shaped  larvae,  called  leptoce- 
phali,  ride  ocean  currents  in  a giant  clock- 
wise circle.  Scientists  aren’t  sure  what  factors 
drive  the  partitioning,  but  A.  anguilla  ends 
up  in  European  waters,  and  American  eel 
larvae  are  swept  westward.  Along  the  way, 
as  the  larvae  approach  a length  of  just  over 
2 inches,  they  metamorphose  into  glass  eels. 
And  the  upstream  migrations  begin. 

“We  see  these  little  buggers  in  coastal 
streams  and  think  they’ve  started  an  incre- 
dible journey,  but  by  the  time  they  get  here, 
they’ve  already  logged  a couple  thousand 
miles  of  travel,”  says  Wilson  Laney,  a ELS. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  involved  in 
an  ongoing  federal  initiative  to  monitor  eel 
populations  more  closely.  He  holds  a flash- 
light under  his  arm  as  he  flicks  a few  glass 
eels  into  a collecting  jar.  “That’s  just  one  of 
the  really  cool  things  about  American  eels. 
Another  one  is  that  the  migrations  take  place 
right  under  so  many  people’s  noses.  Even 
right  out  their  back  doors.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  stream  I’m  standing 
in  is  no  pristine,  forested  brook  but  rather  a 
channelized,  culvert-ridden  creek  smack  in 
the  middle  of  highly  urbanized  Wilmington. 
Within  a few  hundred  feet  of  my  cold,  wet 
toes,  two  four-lane  highways  intersect.  O-n 
one  corner  is  a convenience  store,  on  another 
a small  used-car  lot.  I could  hit  a sewage  lift 
station  with  a rock.  In  any  given  five-minute 
period,  there’s  no  telling  how  many  people 
drive  over  or  past  this  stream.  But  it’s  a good 
bet  that  few,  if  any,  think  about  the  eels. 

If  they  do,  here’s  what  is  likely  to  come  to 
mind:  that  eels  are  night-loving,  dead-flesh- 
eating, snaky-looking,  toothsome  animals 
whose  mucus-producing  skin  is  slimy  beyond 
compare.  They’d  be  correct  on  all  points,  of 
course,  if  lacking  context  and  understand- 
ing. Lots  of  folks  know  just  enough  about 
eels  to  turn  them  off.  Few  people  realize  just 
how  important  they  are. 

Consider  this:  Eels  live  in  perhaps  the 
broadest  diversity  of  habitats  of  any  hsh 
species  known,  and  their  life  history  plays  a 
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critical  give-and-take  role  in  ecology.  For 
starters,  these  carnivores  eat  just  about  any- 
thing that  will  fit  in  their  mouths.  Insects, 
crayfish,  fish,  frogs,  worms,  crabs,  clams  and 
fresh  carrion  are  fair  game.  What  they  can’t 
swallow  whole  they  tear  into  pieces  by  grasp- 
ing the  flesh  and  spinning  as  fast  as  14  rota- 
tions per  second.  American  eels  are  known  to 
swim  up  to  gravid  river  herring,  press  against 
the  anal  vent  and  slurp  up  the  spilled  roe.  In 
turn,  says  Laney,  “Eels  are  eaten  by  probably 
every  vertebrate  taxon  you  could  name.”  In 
their  various  life  stages,  they  are  food  for  crabs, 
bullfrogs,  catfish,  herons,  ospreys,  raccoons, 
minks  and  barred  owls.  Ducks  snatch  them  up. 

Rainbow  snakes  specialize  in  killing  and 
eating  large  American  eels  (see  sidebar  “A 
Rainbow  out  of  Place,”  p.  31).  The  striking 
black,  red  and  yellow  reptiles  have  powerful 
jaws  that  bite  through  the  eel’s  mucus-covered 
skin,  and  then  the  battle  is  on.  “It’s  a very  vio- 
lent scene,”  reports  Andy  Wood,  a naturalist 
with  the  North  Carolina  office  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  “The  snake  is  trying  to  get 
a grip  on  that  super-slimy  skin,  and  the  eel  is 
trying  to  bite  the  snake.  The  fight  can  cover 
a lot  of  ground.”  In  fact.  Wood  reports,  such 
battles  likely  gave  rise  to  the  myth  that  some 
snakes  clamp  onto  their  own  tails,  form  a 
hoop  and  roll  away  like  a loose  wheel. 

All  of  this  eating  and  getting  eaten  under- 
scores a rare  ecological  niche  eels  fill  on  a 
vast  scale:  the  transfer  of  nutrients  from  the 
deep  ocean  to  far-inland  ecosystems.  As  glass 
eels  migrate  upstream,  they  bring  with  them 
the  accumulated  energy  of  oceanic  phyto- 
plankton and  zooplankton.  Out-migrating 
adults  carry  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  nutri- 
ents of  bottomland  forests  and  clear  moun- 
tain streams.  “It’s  one  of  the  rare  cases  that 
represents  the  massive  flow  of  energy  and 
nutrients  between  marine  and  freshwater 
ecosystems,”  explains  Laney. 

Not  surprisingly,  humans  have  learned  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a prolific  fish.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  American  eels  are  caught  each 
year,  most  of  which  are  sold  for  a thriving 
European  market  in  eel  meat.  Other  aspects  of 
eel  fisheries  give  conservationists  pause.  In 
the  1990s  the  market  for  glass  eels  exploded 
as  Asian  countries  sought  to  import  the  tiny 
fish  for  stocking  eel  ponds.  Almost  overnight, 
buyers  began  offering  as  much  as  $400  per 
pound  for  glass  eels  netted  from  coastal  rivers 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  “It  was 
a gold  rush  mentality  up  here,”  recalls  James 
McCleave,  a professor  of  marine  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Maine  and  a leading  eel 


Wanted:  American  eels 
from  the  upper  Roanoke 

Power  company  Dominion  Resources,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  federal  resource 
agencies,  is  investigating  the  presence  of 
American  eels  in  the  Roanoke  River  upstream 
of  Roanoke  Rapids  Dam.  The  study  is  part  of 
a program  to  provide  passage  for  American 
eels  upstream  of  hydroelectric  dams  owned 
and  operated  by  Dominion.  Of  interest  are 
eels  caught  by  anglers  from  the  Roanoke 
(Staunton)  River  or  its  tributary  streams 
(including  the  Hyco,  Pigg  and  Dan  rivers), 
or  from  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake,  Lake  Gaston, 
Kerr  Reservoir,  Leesville  Reservoir  or  Smith 
Mountain  Lake. 

If  you  catch  an  American  eel  from  the 
upper  Roanoke  River  basin,  please  keep  the 
eel  and  contact  Bob  Graham  of  Dominion  at 
(804)  271-5377  or  bob.graham@dom.com. 
Graham  will  make  arrangements  with  you  to 
collect  the  eel  for  scientific  study.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  catching  the  eel,  bag  it  and 
freeze  it.  If  you  cannot  freeze  the  eel,  please 
try  to  keep  it  on  ice.  Your  cooperation  will 
benefit  efforts  to  restore  American  eels  to 
their  historic  range. 


Eels  online 

To  view  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission's  management  plan  for  the 
American  eel,  visit  www.asmfc.org/species 
Documents/eel/fmps/eelFMP.pdf. 


Top:  Eels  raised  in  commercial  operations 
are  generally  sold  for  bait,  but  they  also 
make  fine  food  fish.  Middle:  Once  glass  eels 
enter  fresh  water,  they  metamorphose  into 
elvers,  which  are  captured  for  commercial 
purposes.  Bottom:  Adults  may  live  for 
decades  before  becoming  sexually  mature. 
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researcher.  “People  went  crazy.  1 lie  rivers 
were  lillcd  wiih  gauntlets  of  nets,  and  there 
were  list  lights  and  net  slashings.” 

A downturn  in  Asian  economies  helped 
squash  the  glass  eel  market,  but  fisheries 
managers  have  other  things  to  worry  about 
— as  do  bird  conservationists.  As  it  turns 
out,  horseshoe  crabs  are  a favored  eel  and 
conch  bait,  and  many  eelers  believe  egg- 
bearing female  horseshoe  crabs  are  the  best 
bait  of  all.  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region, 
demand  for  eels  as  bait  is  growing,  partly 
from  a rapid  increase  in  recreational  striped 
bass  fishing. 

The  corresponding  uptick  in  pressure  on 
horseshoe  crabs  has  international  ramifica- 
tions. “Migrating  shorebirds  are  dependent 
on  eating  surplus  horseshoe  crab  eggs  in 
many  parts  of  the  mid-Atlantic,”  explains 
Laney.  This  phenomenon  is  best  known  in 
Delaware  Bay,  where  the  migration  of  more 
than  a million  red  knots,  sandpipers  and 
other  shorebirds  is  synchronized  with  the 
spawning  season  of  horseshoe  crabs.  But 
horseshoe  crab  harvests  in  the  region  have 
quadrupled  since  the  late  1980s.  Studies  con- 
ducted between  1990  and  1995  revealed  a 
90  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  horseshoe 
crab  eggs  available  to  shorebirds  on  six  New 
Jersey  beaches. 

And  this  is  on  top  of  many  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  worried  conservationists 
about  all  river-migrating  fish:  dams  that 
stymie  upstream  migrations,  hydropower 
turbines  that  chop  up  fish  headed  down- 
stream, unnatural  river  flow  regimes  in  the 
critical  spring  months.  (One  study  suggested 
that  migrating  fish  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board have  lost  access  to  84  percent  of  their 
historic  stream  habitat.)  In  2000  concern 
about  declining  American  eel  populations, 
and  in  particular  the  impacts  of  eel  fisheries 
on  horseshoe  crabs,  prompted  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  to 
develop  its  first-ever  management  plan  for 
American  eels. 

The  hope  is  that  humans  don’t  overly 
compound  what  is  a herculean  task  even 
without  man-made  impediments.  Solutions 
to  upstream  eel  passage  can  be  as  simple 
as  strips  of  wet  burlap  attached  to  farm 
pond  dam  risers  or  as  complex  as  designing 
special  “eelways”  up  and  over  huge  hydro- 
electric dams.  The  good  news:  More  and 
more  scientists,  fisheries  managers  and  dam 
operators  are  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  bad  news  can  be  wit- 
nessed at  the  base  of  who-knows-how-many 


eastern  North  American  dams.  “You  know 
it’s  frustrating  for  them,”  laments  Wood.  He 
is  gravelly  voiced  and  bearded,  long  legs 
disappearing  into  white  shrimper’s  boots. 
We’ve  moved  on  to  another  watershed  now, 
to  another  dam  across  another  creek,  this 
one  accessed  by  gingerly  sledding  my  canoe 
down  a steep  bank  into  the  black  waters  of  a 
stormwater  pond  tailrace  cloaked  in  dark- 
ness. But  it’s  the  same  story:  In  the  glare  of 
our  flashlights,  scores  upon  scores  of  glass 
eels  struggle  to  climb.  The  shallow  water 
writhes  with  more  eels,  and  some  are  large, 
half-foot-long  elvers  that  Wood  figures  have 
never  been  able  to  make  it  over  the  spillway 
and  upstream  to  their  destination.  “1  bet 
some  of  them  have  been  here  a year  or  two,” 
he  says,  “trying  to  climb  the  dam  over  and 
over  and  over  again.” 

We’ll  hit  a few  more  sites  before  the  night 
is  over:  an  old  rice  dike  where  alligator  eyes 
shine  blood  red  in  our  flashlights;  a massive 
lock  chamber  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  built 
to  aid  steamship  traffic  that  has  long  since 
disappeared;  tiny  swamp  creeks  studded 
with  cypress  knees.  Everywhere  there  are 
eels,  by  the  ones,  twos  and  dozens.  Silently, 
urgently,  they  press  onward.  And  all  too 
frequently,  upward.^ 


Biologists  are  studying  streams  that  his 
torically  held  populations  of  American 
eels  to  find  out  if  dams  are  the  cause  of 
population  declines. 


T.  Edward  Nickens  is  an  editor-at-large  for 
Field  & Stream  and  a longtime  contributor 


How  Do  Eels  Survive  on  Land? 


to  WINC. 


See  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39. 
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A Rainbow  Out  of  Place  written  by  StanJ.  Hutchens  & Christopher  S.  DePerno 

Have  declines  of  American  eel  populations  led  to  a change  in  distribution  of  one  of  the  fish’s  most 
voracious  predators,  the  rainbow  snake? 


Everyone  has  seen  rainbows,  those  beautiful  refractions  of 
light  emerging  at  the  fading  of  a rainstorm.  However,  there 
is  another  rainbow  that  emerges,  quite  secretively,  after  rains  on 
summer  evenings  in  North  Carolina  — the  rainbow  snake  (f arancia 
erytrogramma).  If  you  have  seen  one  of  these  in  the  wild,  consider 
yourself  lucky. 

Rainbow  snakes  are  a medium-to-large  nocturnal  species  that 
occurs  in  several  Southeastern  states.  These  rare  snakes  are  named 
for  their  distinctive  glossy  undersides  that  bear  bright  pinks  and 
yellows  with  paired,  symmetrical  black  dots  on  each  ventral  scale. 
Their  backs  are  ornamented  with  a shiny  black  background  sepa- 
rated by  one  mid-dorsal  and  two  lateral  bright  red  to  pink  lines. 
Although  little  is  known  about  the  current  geographic  range  of 
rainbow  snakes,  researchers  believe  their  distribution  extends  as 
far  north  as  Maryland,  as  far  south  as  north  central  Florida  and 
west  to  Louisiana. 

In  North  Carolina,  this  rare  species  is  found  throughout  the 
Coastal  Plain  in  freshwater  and  brackish  systems,  with  a few  occur- 
rences in  the  southeastern  Piedmont.  Rainbow  snakes  are  an  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  species  with  specific  habitat  requirements: 
clear,  moving  water  and  vegetation  for  cover  (e.g.  tree  roots  and 
riparian  or  streamside  bushes).  They  lay  their  eggs  along  the  banks 
of  these  systems  in  midsummer. 

Rainbow  snakes  are  secretive  and  wary,  emerging  to  hunt  after 
night  has  fallen.  They  can  be  seen  crossing  streamside  roads,  par- 
ticularly after  rains.  Rainbow  snakes'principal  prey,  American  eels, 
shares  an  affinity  for  flowing  habitats.  Snakes  search  sunken  logs, 
vegetation  and  holes  within  riverine  habitats  for  the  slippery  and 
elusive  eels.  One  theory  is  that  the  ecological  niche  filled  by  rain- 
bow snakes  is  likely  based  on  migrating  eel  populations. 

It  was  during  a study  conducted  to  determine  the  number  of  rep- 
tile and  amphibian  species  present  at  Bull  Neck  Swamp  in  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  that  we  captured  one  of  these  rare  and  mys- 
terious snakes.  The  area  is  a 6,000-acre  pocosin  located  about  17 
miles  east  of  Plymouth.  The  swamp  is  owned  by  N.C.  State  Univer- 
sity and  managed  by  the  university’s  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Sciences 
Program.  The  habitat  where  we  captured  the  snake  was  unusual  for 
the  species  and  very  different  from  where  it  is  generally  found. 

Water  bodies  within  Bull  Neck  Swamp  are  man-made,  murky, 
stagnant  canals.  The  steep,  sandy  banks  of  these  canals  lack  vege- 
tation, which  reduces  cover  for  rainbow  snakes  and  American  eels. 
Beaver  dams  are  abundant  and  have  eliminated  water  flow  in  some 
canals,  producing  stagnant  pools  and  quagmires. 

The  only  indication  that  rainbow  snakes  could  inhabit  Bull  Neck 
Swamp  was  an  encounter  the  previous  year  with  an  American  eel 
along  the  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound.  The  sound’s  shorelines  at  Bull 
Neck  Swamp  are  cluttered  with  downed  and  decaying  trees,  which 
provide  habitat  for  frogs,  snakes,  crabs  and  young  eels.  But  our 
snake  capture  occurred  roughly  3 V2  miles  inland  from  this  site. 
Given  the  variation  in  habitat  from  the  normal  requirements  of 
rainbow  snakes,  the  likelihood  of  capturing  one  at  this  location 
seemed  small.  So  how  did  it  happen  that  we  captured  a rainbow 


snake  in  a putrid  canal  in  the  middle  of  a swamp  miles  from  the 
flowing  habitat  for  which  the  species  is  known? 

We  looked  to  local  geography  for  an  explanation.  A small  creek 
borders  Bull  Neck  Swamp  to  the  south  and  empties  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  Although  very  murky,  the  creek  has  a tidal  flow  and  vegetated 
banks  that  could  provide  cover  for  rainbow  snakes  and  migrating 
American  eels,  and  it  intersects  many  of  the  man-made  canals. 
Also,  adjacent  to  the  swamp  is  the  Roanoke  River  delta,  which  is 
a clear-flowing  system  with 
ample  riparian  vegetation. 

It  is  possible  the  rainbow 
snake  we  caught  left  these 
flowing  habitats  in  pursuit 
of  young  eels  and  wandered 
into  the  thick,  swampy  hab- 
itats within  Bull  Neck. 

Our  unexpected  capture 
of  such  an  uncommon  species 
in  a habitat  within  our  study 
area  encourages  considera- 
tion of  the  delicate  ecological 
niche  held  by  rainbow  snakes. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  known 
about  rainbow  snake  distri- 
bution or  population  size.  It 
is  known  that  American  eels 
are  the  snakes’primary  prey, 
and  populations  of  eels  are 
declining.  Suspected  reasons 
include  overfishing,  habitat 
loss,  pollution  and  changes 
in  major  ocean  currents  due 
to  climate  change. 

Eel  population  declines  could  reduce  pop- 
ulation sizes  and  narrow  distributions  of  rain- 
bow snakes,  possibly  eliminating  populations 
further  inland  and  making  this  rare  species 
even  rarer.  More  research  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand population  sizes,  behaviors  and  habitat 
requirements  for  conservation  of  this  snake 
species.  Documentation  of  the  distribution  of 


Rainbow  Snake  Reporting 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Sciences 
Program,  N.C.  State  University 
(919) 513-7558 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
(919)  707-0050  or  (919)  707-0060 


rainbow  snakes  is  very  important  for  conser- 
vation and  management  of  rainbow  snakes  and  N‘C'  MuSeUm  °f  NatUral  Sciences 
American  eels.  To  report  sightings,  please  con-  (919)  733~7450'  EXT-  777 
tact  the  authors,  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  or  a district 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  If  ever  you 
are  traveling  after  a rain  on  a summer  evening  in  North  Carolina’s 
Coastal  Plain,  keep  an  eye  out  for  these  rare  and  colorful  rainbows.^ 


Christopher  S.  DePerno  is  a professor  in  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Sciences 
Program  at  N.C.  State  University.  Stan  J.  Hutchens  is  a graduate  student 
in  that  program. 


Yip,  yip!  Ay-ee!  Howooo! 

Those  eerie  cries  in  the  moonlight  are  the 
sounds  of  your  wild  neighbors,  letting  you  know 
that  North  Carolina  is 


Coyote  Country 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrated  by  Jennifer  Armstrong 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Once,  a coyote’s  howl  was  a song  of  the  Wild  West.  Early 
settlers  from  Europe  named  the  creatures  “prairie 
wolves,”  and  cowboys  around  campfires  listened  to  their 


cries  in  the  desert  darkness. 


ai 


EASTWARD,  HO! 

These  days,  you  can  hear  coyotes  near  Durham  as 
well  as  Deadwood,  Ariz.  In  a time  when  many  wild- 
life populations  are  shrinking,  .coyotes  are  multiplying 
and  spreading  far  beyond  the  western  wilds.  What’s 
the  secret  of  their  success? 

Like  wolves,  foxes  and  your  pet  Chihuahua,  coy- 
otes belong  to  the  canid,  or  dog,  family.  All  canid 
cousins  share  traits  that  help  them  live  on  every  con- 
tinent except  Antarctica,  such  as  long  legs  for  distance 
running  and  keen  senses  for  detecting  prey.  Canids 
also  have  long  teeth  called  canines  that  can  pierce 
skin  and  hold  prey.  The  34  species  of  canids  vary 
in  size.  At  20  to  40  pounds,  coyotes  are  bigger  than 
foxes  but  smaller  than  wolves.  Often  mistaken  for 
dogs  or  wolves,  coyotes  usually  have  bigger  ears  and 
pointier  faces. 

Wolves  were  one  reason  you  wouldn’t  have  seen 
coyotes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  a century  ago. 
But  as  the  larger  predators  disappeared  and  people 
changed  the  land,  coyotes  took  over  more  space. 
They  reached  western  North  Carolina  by  the  1980s, 
and  today  coyotes  are  home  on  the  range  in  every 
North  Carolina  county. 

TRICKY  SHIFTER 

How  can  one  Carolina  canid  live  so  many  places, 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  from  the  mountains  to 


the  coast?  In  some  Native  American  stories,  a coyote 
is  “Trickster”  who  fools  others  by  changing  how  he 
looks  or  acts.  Scientists  call  coyotes  adaptable,  which 
means  they  change  how  they  behave  to  fit  into  dif- 
ferent environments. 

Many  predators  specialize  in  killing  one  kind  of 
prey  animal.  But  coyotes  often  change  their  hunting 
behavior.  Each  one  hunts  alone  to  catch  mice  or  other 
small  prey.  But  two  coyotes  may  team  up  when  hunt- 
ing rabbits,  taking  turns  chasing  the  prey  until  it  tires 
out.  A whole  family,  or  pack,  may  even  work  together 
to  capture  a deer.  Then  the  family  shares  the  feast. 

Their  craftiest  trick  may  be  varying  their  food 
choices,  depending  on  the  season  and  where  they 
live.  In  summer,  coyotes  can  shift  from  one  menu 
to  another,  from  berries  and  insects  to  squirrels  and 
groundhogs.  By  fall,  coyotes  can  add  corn,  apples  or 
melons  to  the  menu.  Winter  coyotes  survive  mainly 
on  mice  and  rabbits,  but  in  spring,  new  fawns  and 
other  baby  animals  help  feed  new  coyote  pups. 

Such  tricky  shifts  mean  that  coyotes  in  farm  coun- 
try can  fatten  on  crops  and  unfenced  chickens,  while 
city  coyotes  survive  on  garbage  can  spills,  rats  and 
Canada  geese.  In  the  suburbs,  coyotes  will  sneak 
meals  out  of  dog  bowls  and  even  grab  a pet  cat  left 
outdoors  alone.  And  coyotes  along  the  coast  may 
snatch  crabs  or  shorebird  eggs  off  a sandy  beach. 
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MAKING  MORE  COYOTES 

Wherever  she  lives,  a female 
coyote  starts  looking  in  late 
winter  for  a place  to  have  her 
pups.  She  searches  where  she 
feels  safest,  usually  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  territory  she  defends  with 
her  mate.  The  mom-to-be  may 
scratch  a hollow  under  a rocky  ledge, 
dig  a fresh  hole  in  a sandy  bank  or  shape  an 
old  fox  den  to  fit  her  family.  Alone  inside,  she  gives  birth 
to  blind,  helpless  pups  that  rely  on  her  for  milk  and 
warmth.  An  average  litter  has  six  pups  but  may  include 
up  to  a dozen.  Coyotes  can  vary  their  litter  sizes,  with 
more  pups  born  in  years  with  plenty  of  food. 

As  long  as  the  female  cannot  leave  the  den,  her  mate 
hunts  for  her.  If  the  pair  belongs  to  a pack,  the  others 
stay  away  at  first,  even  though  the  new  pups  are  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  family  communicates 
with  barks  and  howls,  earning  their  Latin  name,  Canis 
latrans,  or  “barking  dog.” 

After  three  weeks  underground,  the  pups  are  strong 
enough  to  tumble  out  of  the  den.  They  meet  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  lick  their  faces,  begging  for  a first  meal  of 
regurgitated  meat.  Mom  now  heads  off  to  hunt  for  herself, 


Unlike  wolves,  coyotes  usually  hold  their  bushy 
tails  straight  and  lower  than  their  backs. 


while  other  pack  members  puppy-sit.  If  a sitter  spots 
danger,  a sharp  “Woof!”  warns  the  pups  to  run  back 
to  the  den.  Sitters  also  play  with  the  pups  and  show 
them  hunting  skills,  valuable  lessons  that  help  the 
young  learn  how  to  survive. 

By  fall,  the  young  will  need  all  their  skills  and  wits  as 
food  gets  harder  to  find.  If  the  territory  does  not  have 
enough  food,  at  least  some  family  members  need  to  go 
off  on  their  own.  A lone  coyote  may  travel  100  miles 
from  its  birthplace,  another  big  reason  why  almost 
every  place  is  coyote  country. 


Sometimes,  wandering  coyotes  end  up  in 
places  where  they  are  not  welcome.  Around  farms, 
coyotes  can  sometimes  damage  crops  and  kill  calves, 
sheep  and  poultry.  Around  cities,  people  fear  they 
might  eat  pets  and  spread  disease  to  dogs.  Coyotes 
in  North  Carolina  also  cause  problems  if  they  mate 
with  red  wolves,  an  endangered  species  that  once 


roamed  throughout  our  forests.  When  a coyote 
mates  with  a rare  red  wolf,  the  mixed  offspring  do  not 
add  to  the  wolf  population.  Scientists  are  learning  how 
to  manage  coyotes  to  protect  red  wolves,  just  as  all  of 
us  are  learning  to  live  with  these  widespread  neighbors. 
After  all,  whether  you  live  in  Deadwood  or  Durham, 
the  adaptable  coyote  is  here  to  stay. 


and  wolves,  communicate  through  body  language. 


Get  Outside 

Do  you  live  in  coyote  country?  There  are  many  ways  you  can  find 
out.  Even  from  inside  your  house,  you  can  listen  for  strange  not- 
quite-dog-like  barks,  yips  and  howls  in  the  night.  Outdoors,  look 
around  stream  banks  for  dog-like  tracks,  then  make  sketches  or 
photos  to  show  an  expert  who  can  tell  coyote  tracks  from  other 
canids.  Also  look  along  trails  for  droppings  packed  with  hair; 
they  may  have  been  left  by  a coyote. 

Coyotes  are  shy  around  humans,  so  you  probably  won’t  see  one 
in  person.  But  ask  your  neighbors  and  friends,  especially  people 
who  take  walks  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Maybe  someone  you  know 
has  caught  a glimpse  of  a trickster  in  the  woods,  fields  or  farms 
near  you. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “The  Coyote”  by  James  Bradley,  Chelsea  House,  2006. 

■ “Coyote”  by  Julia  Vogel,  North  Word,  2007. 

■ “Coyotes”  by  Cherie  Winner,  Carolrhoda  Books,  1995. 

■ “Wild  Dogs:  The  Wolves,  Coyotes  and  Foxes  of  North 

America”  by  Erwin  Bauer,  Chronicle  Books.  1994. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Bad  Rep  for  Coyotes”  by  Jennifer  M.  Webber,  December  2005 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Make  a Coyote  Card 

1)  Cut  out  card  design.  2)  Fold  card  in  half,  lengthwise.  3)  Cutting  through  two  layers,  cut  away  gold  behind  coyote. 
4)  Fold  winter  scene  down  over  summer.  5)  Fold  coyote  down  over  winter  scene. 


I 


This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 


Q_ 


Q_ 
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What's  Your  Fish  IQ? 


Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 
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provides  multiple  common  names  used  for 
fish  in  our  state,  including  some  that  were 
apparently  unique  to  North  Carolina. 

From  Smith’s  book,  here’s  a quiz  to  test 
your  piscatorial  acumen.  Simply  match  the 
early  20th-century  common  names  in  the 
first  column  with  today’s  common  names  in 
the  second  column.  Take  the  quiz  now  before 
continuing  to  read. 

Robin  is  still  a popular  name  for  redbreast 
sunfish,  and  blackfish  remains  in  use  for  bow- 
fm.  Kent  Nelson,  fisheries  program  manager 
for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 


Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  points  out  that 
names  such  as  robin,  speckled  trout  (brook- 
trout),  redeye  (rock  bass)  and  shellcracker 
(redear  sunfish)  are  such  popular  and  com- 
mon usages  that  the  commission  lists  them 
in  its  state  fishing  records  and  N.C.  Angler 
Recognition  Program. 

Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biologist 
Kevin  Dockendorf  says  that  speckled  perch 
remains  the  preferred  name  for  crappie  in 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  “If  you  mention 
fishing  for  crappie,  somebody  will  ask  you: 
‘You’re  not  from  around  here,  are  you?’  ” 


Fatback  is  one  of  the  many  common  name 
for  menhaden  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldes 
that  is  still  in  use.  In  his  1709  “A  New  Voyag 
to  Carolina,”  John  Lawson  calls  menhaden 
“fat-backs”  and  describes  the  fish  thusly: 
“Fat-Backs  are  a small  Fish,  like  Mullets, 
but  the  fattest  ever  known.  They  put  nothin 
into  the  Pan,  to  fry  these.  They  are  excellen 
sweet  Food.” 

Fatback  might  remain  in  use  as  a name 
but  Lawson’s  culinary  assessment  of  an  oil 
fish  used  today  as  swine  and  poultry  feed  o 
for  its  oil,  would  find  few  people  in  agrecmen 
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Anglers  are  accustomed  to  calling  fish  by 
their  common  names.  Mention  the 
scientific  name  of  a fish  and  most  of  us  will 
stare  blankly.  We  know  largemouth  bass  and 
brook  trout,  not  Micropterus  s almoides  or 
Salvelinusfontinalis.  Most  of  us,  after  all,  are 
not  biologists. 

Some  common  names  fall  into  disuse  over 
the  years,  such  as  leather-ear  for  redbreast 
sunfish  and  sea-mink  for  Northern  kingfish 
(aka  whiting,  sea  mullet  and  Virginia  mul- 
let). Trout  and  chub  were  once  common  names 
for  largemouth,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  use. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  aspects  of 
Hugh  M.  Smith’s  classic  1907  “The  Fishes  of 
North  Carolina”  is  that  the  author,  then  the 
deputy  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 


QUIZ 


QUIZ 

QUIZ  1 

Match  20th-century 
common  names  offish  in 
left  column  with  today's 
common  names  in  the 
right  column. 


QUIZ  2 

Identify  these  fish  with 
today’s  common  names 
from  the  right  column  list. 


Check  your  answers  below. 


Good  luck! 


1.  Blue  Joe 

2.  Robin 

3.  Goggle-Eye 

4.  Speckled  Perch 
.5.  Welshman 

.6.  Englishman 
.7.  Jimmy 
.8.  Hard-head 
.9.  Black  Fish 
10. Fatback 


A.  Croaker 

B.  Menhaden 

C.  Largemouth  Bass 

D.  Spot 

E.  Bowfin 

F.  Redbreast  Sunfish 

G.  Crappie 

H.  Bluegill 

I.  Warmouth 

J.  Yellow  Perch 


State  Fair  Exhibit  Gives  a Glimpse  into  Commission 


Know  the  state  agency  responsible  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  North  Carolina?  Which 
agency  handles  recreational  boating,  including 
inland  navigational  buoys  and  free  launch  areas 
onto  80  public  bodies  of  waters? 

How  about  who  is  responsible  for  publishing 
this  magazine? 

At  the  2008  N.C.  State  Fair,  October  16-26  in 
Raleigh,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion exhibit  will  focus  on  . . . the  N.C.  Wildlife 
'Resources  Commission. 

This  year’s  exhibit  highlights  the  many  aspects  of  the  Wildlife 
ommission  and  the  important  role  it  plays  in  conservation  man- 
agement,' education,  protection  and  recreation.  State  Fair  guests 
vill  learn  about  the  agency’s  six  divisions — Inland  Fisheries,  Con- 
servation Education,  Administrative  Services,  Wildlife  Management, 
Engineering  and  Law  Enforcement  — that  conduct  numerous  ser- 
vices, programs  and  research  across  the  state. 

Wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists,  wildlife  educators  and  admin- 
istrative staff  will  answer  questions  and  provide  literature,  including 


kid-friendly  material.  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officers  and  hunting  safety  educators  will  staff 
a free  air  rifle  range  where  visitors  can  shoot 
and  learn  more  about  firearms  safety  from  trained 
professionals.  Also  open  will  be  a special  N.C. 
Wild  Store,  where  visitors  can  purchase  the 
always  popular  wildlife  calendar  and  outdoors- 
related  items. 

Visitors  will  receive  a free  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine  button,  a collector’s  item  and 
a traditional  State  Fair  keepsake,  which  this  year 
features  the  timber  rattlesnake. 

After  the  opening  day,  which  begins  at  3 p.m.,  fairground  gates 
will  be  open  from  8 a.m.  until  midnight  daily,  and  the  Wildlife 
Commission  tent,  located  downhill  from  the  Holshouser  Building, 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  until  9:30  p.m.  The  fairgrounds  are 
located  at  1025  Blue  Ridge  Road. 

For  more  information  on  the  2008  State  Fair,  go  online  to 
www.ncstate fair.org.  To  find  out  more  about  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  exhibit,  visit  www.ncwildlife.org/statefair. 


GEOFF  CANTRELL  / NCWRC 


tester  Receives  OWAA  Honors 

R Eugene  Hester,  a longtime  contributing 
> writer  and  photographer  to  Wildlife  in 
!orth  Carolina,  won  three  Excellence  in  Craft 
wards  for  photography  from  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America  (OWAA)  at 
te  organization’s  annual  conference. 

! Hester  was  awarded  first  and  third  places 
i the  Outdoor  Ethics/Take  Pride  in  America 
ategory.  His  first-place  submission,  “Great 
lue  Herons  at  Sunrise,”  was  published  in 
ugust  2007  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
is  third-place  submission,  “Prothonotary 
j/arbler,”  was  published  in  March  2007  in 
ur  State,  as  was  his  third-place  submission 
the  Natural  History  category,  “Baby  Wood 
uck  in  Nest  Entrance.” 
j ^ addition  to  WINC  and  Our  State,  Hester 
is  appeared  in  Virginia  Wildlife,  Jakes  and 
ublications  of  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the 


btional  Wildlife  Federation. 


Cagle  Named  Enforcement  Officer  of  Year 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  has  named  Sgt.  Mark  Cagle,  a native 
of  Greenville  now  stationed  in  Plymouth,  as  its  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year  for  2007. 

Cagle,  an  11-year  veteran  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  received  the  honor  at  the  46th  annual  Governor’s 
Conservation  Achievement  Awards  banquet  at  Research 
Triangle  Park. 

T.  Edward  Nickens,  chairman  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation’s 
Awards  Committee,  described  the  numerous  additional  hours  Cagle 
devoted  to  his  job,  knowing  that  poachers  aren’t  on  the  clock.  -***—***?>- 

“Sgt.  Mark  Cagle  leads  a team  of  four  officers  that  patrol  three  northeastern  counties,” 
said  Nickens,  a frequent  contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  an  editor-at-large 
for  Field  & Stream.  “Since  becoming  sergeant  in  August  2006,  Cagle  has  voluntarily  worked 
more  than  420  hours  beyond  what  is  required  simply  to  get  the  job  done.  Many  of  those 
hours  began  at  3 a.m.  as  Cagle  worked  illegal  hunting  sites,  all  the  while  keeping  up  with 
his  administrative  duties  and  supervisory  responsibilities.” 

Cagle  and  his  team  were  able  to  end  a notorious  bear  poaching  ring  that  had  been  ille- 
gally killing  black  bears  for  the  past  several  years.  After  working  every  day  for  a month  on 
this  case,  sitting  on  bait  sites  and  doing  surveillance,  he  helped  catch  five  hunters  taking 
bears  with  bait,  taking  bears  in  closed  season,  trespassing,  possessing  firearms  by  convicted 
felons  and  possessing  stolen  firearms.  The  team  also  netted  43  bear  baiting  and  nine  closed- 
season  bear  cases. 

They  also  netted  22  duck  baiting  cases,  seven  night  deer  hunting  cases,  13  over-the- 
limit  waterfowl  cases,  30  over-the-limit  fishing  violators,  one  over-the -limit  for  doves 
where  a man  had  33  birds,  11  taking  wildlife  with  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  several 
other  major  waterfowl  and  deer  cases.  On  one  occasion,  they  apprehended  10  duck  hunters 
with  96  ducks  (36  over  the  limit)  and  three  untagged  swans. 

Cagle  earned  his  bacheloi  s degree  in  history  from  East  Carolina  University.  An  avid 
runner,  the  former  basketball,  cross-country  and  track  coach  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing 
and  time  spent  outdoors.  For  nine  years  he  was  stationed  in  Dare  County  before  being 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  transferred  to  Washington  County  in  2006. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Thursday- Saturday,  October  2-4 

Compete  in  one  of  the  state’s  oldest 
saltwater  fishing  tournaments,  the  30th 
annual  U.S.  Open  King  Mackerel 
Tournament  at  Southport. 

Visit  www.usopenkmt.com. 

Friday- Sunday,  October  3-5 

Check  out  the  seafood  and  entertain- 
ment and  learn  about  the  cultural 
traditions  that  surround  commercial 
fishing  at  the  22nd  Annual  N.C. 
Seafood  Festival  in  Morehead  City. 

Visit  www.ncseafoodfestival.org. 

Friday,  October  10 

The  Crystal  Coast  chapter  of  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association  of  North 
Carolina  will  hold  its  annual  banquet 
at  6 p.m.  at  Morehead  Marine  on  U.S.  70 
in  Morehead  City.  In  addition  to  a meal 
and  refreshments,  many  items  of  inter- 
est will  be  auctioned,  including  fishing 
trips  and  gear.  Call  Bert  Owens  at 
(252)  504-6100. 

Visit  www.ccanc.org. 

Friday- Sun  day,  October  16-26 

Enjoy  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  exhibits — including  a 
shooting  range  and  mobile  aquarium — 
plus  craft  demonstrations,  livestock 
exhibits,  midway  games  and  rides, 
concerts,  food  and  more  at  the  N.C. 
State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 

Visit  www.ncstatefair.org. 

Satu day- Sunday,  October  18-19 

Pay  homage  to  the  state’s  most  popular 
mollusk  at  the  28th  annual  North 
Carolina  Oyster  Festival  in  Shallotte. 
ents  include  oyster  shucking  contest 
[ ovster  stew  competition. 

kcountychamber.org 


Readers  should  dhdek  wit fr’the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation^otiented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson(5)ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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Wildlife  Commission  Takes  Home  Six  Awards 


W%s  StnuprluMtii 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  won  six  national 
awards  this  year  from  the  Association 
for  Conservation  Information  (ACI) 
for  its  work  in  2007.  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine 
placed  second  in  the  annual 
competition  of  state  conser- 
vation magazines.  In  all,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  claimed 
three  first-place  awards,  two 
for  second  place  and  one  third- 
place  honor.  The  awards  were 
announced  at  the  ACI  annual 
conference,  held  July  14-18  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Centennial  Campus  Center  for  Wild- 
life Education  in  Raleigh  captured  two  first- 
place  awards.  Its  state-of-the-art  exhibit  won 
the  Exhibits  and  Dioramas  category  for  its  use 
of  historic  and  contemporary  displays,  a large 
satellite  map  and  murals,  touch-screen  moni- 
tors and  interactive,  high-magnification  video 
cameras.  “The  North  Carolina  Piedmont:  Our 
Changing  Habitats,”  a video  shown  daily  at 
the  center  presenting  a historical  timeline  of 
changes  in  the  Piedmont  landscape,  won  the 
Video  (other)  category. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Black  Bear:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  seasons 
and  locations. 

Bobcat:  Oct.  13-Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week 
through  Feb.  28,  plus  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Ruffed  Crouse:  Oct.  13-Feb.  28. 

Mourning  Dove:  Through  Oct.  4. 

Rails,  Gallinule  and  Moorhen:  Through  Nov.  8. 

Raccoon  and  Opossum:  Oct.  13  (sunrise)- Feb.  28. 

Squirrel:  Gray  and  red  Oct.  13-Jan.  31; 
fox  Oct.  13-Dec.  31  in  selected  counties. 

Striped  Bass:  Season  opens  Oct.  1 on  waters  in 
Central-Southern  Striped  Bass  Management  Area. 
Season  closes  April  30.  See  Regulations  Digest  for 
affected  waters. 

Trout:  No  harvest  or  possession  from  Oct.  1-June  5 
(30  minutes  after  sunset)  on  Delayed-Harvest 
Trout  Waters. 


The  commission’s  2007 
Biennial  Report,  “Building  a 
Stronger  Foundation,”  took 
first  in  the  One-time  Publica- 
tions (Books/ Reports)  category. 
This  report  covers  accomplish- 
ments and  activities  from  July  1, 
2004,  to  June  30,  2006.  Second- 
place  honors  in  the  Education 
and  Outreach  category  went  to 
“Wildlife  Profiles.”  These  looks 
at  native  species  are  found  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 

A third-place  award  in  the  Com- 
munications Campaigns  category  went  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  “Blue  Light  = No 
Wake”  boating  law  awareness  campaign.  This 
included  a 30-second  video  broadcast  spot, 
poster  distribution,  news  releases  and  wallet- 
sized information  cards,  as  well  as  outreach 
and  public  appearances  by  wildlife  officers. 

In  the  magazine  competition,  Montana 
Outdoors,  which  also  won  in  2004  and  2005, 
placed  first,  while  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
took  third  place.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
won  the  association’s  top  prize  for  magazines 
last  year  and  has  claimed  the  honor  a total  of 
five  times,  beginning  in  1956. 


White-tailed  Deer: 

eastern:  bow  season  through  Oct.  10;  muzzlelc 
ing  season  Oct.  11-17;  gun  season  Oct.  18— J 

central:  bow  season  through  Nov.  7. 
northwestern:  bow  season  through  Nov.  14. 
western:  bow  season  through  Oct.  4 and  Oct.  13- 
Nov.  22;  muzzleloading  season  Oct.  6-11. 

Wild  Boar:  Oct.  13-Nov.  22  in  Cherokee,  Clay 
Graham,  Jackson,  Macon  and  Swain  counties, 
the  other  94  counties,  feral  hogs  are  not  consi 
to  be  wild  boars,  and  the  commission  does 
regulate  them.) 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  grou 
hog,  coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria.  There  i 
open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 

Check  the  2008-2009  North  Carolina  Inland  Fis hi 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  li 
its  and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.or ;. 


How  Do  Eels  Survive  on  Land? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


water /air  o o Oo  / 


gill  chamber 


A land-bound  eel  maintains  a reservoir  of  air  in  its 
gill  chamber;  oxygen  diffuses  from  this  pocket  of  air 
into  the  moist  gills.  The  eel  flushes  the  reservoir  with 
new,  oxygen-rich  air  about 


once  a minute  by  flexing 
its  gill  covers;  between  flushes,  it  keeps  them  closed 
to  preserve  moisture. 


swim  bladder 


gill  filaments 


vascular 

loop 


subepithelial 
blood  vessels 


gill  flap 


epidermis 


The  gills  and  swim-bladder  together  supply  about 
x/3  of  the  eel's  oxygen  on  land;  the  rest  passes 
through  the  fish's  wet  skin.  The  particularly  thick 
mucus  ("slime”)  covering  the  skin  helps  preserve 
moisture,  maximizing  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
Eels  survive  longest  when  humidity  is  high  and 
temperatures  are  cool. 


The  eel  can  apparently  also  harvest  some 
oxygen  from  the  air  in  its  swim  bladder, 
which  is  connected  to  its  gill  chamber 
by  a duct.  The  air  bladder  probably  makes 
a fairly  limited  contribution  to  oxygen 
supplies,  though. 


mucous  cell 


While  they  can  survive  for  long  periods  on  land, 
they  are  no  more  tolerant  of  low-oxygen  ("hypoxic'1 
water  than  other  fish;  polluted  waters  can  there- 
fore kill  large  numbers  of  them. 
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Homegrown  Siblings 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“In  many  ways, 
these  magazines 
are  like  siblings 
who  have  some- 
what different 
interests,  yet  are 
still  part  of  the 
same  family.” 


Many  longtime  residents  of  The  Old  North  State, 
either  by  fortuitous  birth  or  those  who  “got  here 
as  quick  as  they  could,”  have  a lot  in  common.  We  love 
living  in  North  Carolina,  and  we  share  an  interest  in  her 
history,  traditions,  myriad  natural  assets  and  whijnsical 
peculiarities.  Few  states  can  boast  of 
greater  diversity,  from  the  Outer  Banks 
to  the  tallest  mountains  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. And  even  if  our  state  is,  as  Mary 
Van  Landingham  observed  in  1900,  a 
“vale  of  humility  between  two  moun- 
tains of  conceit,”  we  take  humble  pride 
in  our  specialties,  from  barbecue  and 
basketball  to  sweet  tea  and  NASCAR. 

I’m  betting  many  of  us  also  have 
something  else  in  common.  Stored 
somewhere  in  our  homes  are  tall  stacks 
of  the  two  magazines  that  have  kept 
these  cherished  Tar  Heel  flames  alive. 
One  is  Our  State,  formerly  known  as 
The  State,  which  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary  this  year.  The  second  is,  of 
course,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  a 
mere  whippersnapper  at  age  72. 

In  many  ways,  these  magazines  are  like  siblings  who 
have  somewhat  different  interests,  yet  are  still  part  of 
the  same  family.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  publi- 
shed by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission — 
and  is,  thus,  a state  agency  magazine  — and  its  sub- 
ject matter  is  generally  devoted  to  natural  history,  con- 
servation, wildlife  management,  fishing  and  hunting, 
while  Our  State  is  privately  owned  and  typically 
covers  a broader  range  of  local  history  and  tradition. 
But  both  magazines  have  frequently  and  innocently 
poached  on  each  other’s  turf,  so  that  taken  together 
they  pretty  much  cover  the  bases. 

When  1 was  editor  of  Wildlife,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  take  a call  from  someone  who  wanted  a copy  of  an 
article  we’d  published  (which  turned  out  to  have  been 
published  by  guess  who?). 

Earlier  this  summer,  1 spent  several  hours  reading 
old  issues  of  The  State  magazines  (no,  I don’t  throw  ’em 
away  either).  Here  was  our  incredibly  rich  past,  none 
the  worse  for  a bit  of  mold.  The  articles  were  illustrated 
by  lots  of  black  and  white  photos,  lending  perspective 
to  historical  subjects,  or  authenticity  to  lore  and  tradi- 
tions. There  were  profiles  of  celebrated  and  unknown 
North  Carolinians,  and  humorous  bits  and  stories, 
many  by  Chapel  Hill’s  Billy  Arthur.  No  subject  seemed 
too  small  to  cover,  and  my  impression  is  that  our 


entire  history  (warts  and  glory)  is  well  and  enjoyably 
preserved  here.  Even  the  advertisements  had  a time- 
less Tar  Heel  flavor — Mount  Olive  pickles  and  Texas 
Pete  hot  sauce. 

In  the  earlier  issues,  one  senses  a lingering  nostalgia 
for  the  old  South,  not  so  much  for  what  led  to  that  “late 
unpleasantness”  as  for  our  disappearing  rural  heritage 
and  gracious  manners. 

Some  authors  appear  again  and  again,  including  my 
old  Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  teacher  Zeb  Denny, 
now  long  dead.  Coach  Denny  (I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  call  him  Zeb)  wrote  many  historical  pieces  about 
forgotten  places  (Rockftsh  Landing  and  Panacea  Springs 
resort,  as  examples)  along  with  reminiscences  of  old 
times  (severe  winters).  I found  them  fascinating,  and 
l was  amazed  that  he  actually  had  a life  outside  the 
classroom  (O’  callow  youth). 

Carl  Goerch  founded  The  State  in  1933,  writing  the 
entire  issue  himself  and  selling  copies  for  10  cents  each. 
Goerch  had  long  since  become  an  unofficial  ambass- 
ador of  good  will  by  the  time  he  turned  over  the  reins 
to  Bill  Sharpe  in  1951 . Sharpe  was  followed  by  W.  B. 
Wright  until  Shaw  Publishing  bought  the  magazine  in 
1987  and  moved  it  to  Charlotte  where  the  format  was 
fancied  up  to  include  color  and  the  name  changed  to 
Our  State.  Bernard  Mann  bought  it  in  1996  and 
moved  it  to  Greensboro,  and  though  it  continues  its 
upscale  direction,  it  retains  its  down-home  appeal. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  by  comparison,  began 
as  an  innocuous  game  management  pamphlet  under 
the  old  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
but  was  upgraded  when  the  Wildlife  Commission  was 
formed  in  1947.  A subscription  was  still  50  cents  for  12 
issues  when  I came  to  work  for  editor  Rod  Amundson 
there  in  1969.  Duane  Raver  followed  Rod  as  editor  for 
a decade,  but  by  1978,  we  were  working  on  a signifi- 
cant redesign  with  increased  use  of  color,  and  a sub- 
scription hike  to  $2  a year. 

Very  nearly  without  exception,  older  readers  of  both 
magazines  took  these  changes  as  evidence  that  the 
editorial  staffs  (alas,  yours  truly  among  them)  had 
sold  their  souls  to  Beelzebub.  Readers  wanted  their 
old  magazines  back.  But  change  was  a train  already 
rolling  whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  Without  it,  it  is 
doubtful  that  either  magazine  would  be  around  today. 

The  good  news  is  that  North  Carolina’s  twin 
siblings  are  handsome,  vibrant  publications  that 
have  adapted  and  prospered.  And  we  can  still  enjoy 
those  old  issues  at  many  libraries.  Or,  just  look  in 
grandma’s  attic. 
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OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Brown  bat 


IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE 


N.C.  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  COLLECTION,  UNC-CHAPEL  HILL 


4 RITCHIE  ON  RUARK 

A book  by  the  personal  secretary  of 
Robert  Ruark  provides  a firsthand 
look  at  the  legendary  writer's  life. 

ONLY  HERE 

North  Carolina  is  home  to  dozens  of 
species  of  animals  and  plants  found 
nowhere  else  but  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

DEER  HOW-TO 

A quick  and  simple  guide  on  how 
to  do  everything  from  making  your 
own  cover  scents  to  mounting 
trophy  antlers. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Lithography  by  PB/V 1 Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 


recycled,  30%  post-consumer 
content,  processed  chlorine-free 


November  2008  | $2 


The  longnose  gar  is  found  across  North  Carolina  in  many 
types  of  aquatic  habitats,  often  near  vegetation.  The  fish 
even  inhabits  still,  low-oxygen  water. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  TODD  PUSSER. 
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THE  DEER  HUNTER'S  PH.D. 

written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens  | illustrated  by  Gary  Palmer 

Evolving  as  a deer  hunter  means  more  than  simply  buy- 
ing the  latest  in  optics.  Beef  up  your  knowledge,  hone 
your  skills  and  get  the  most  out  of  hunting  whitetails. 

STAYING  IN  THE  BLACK 
written  by  Michael  0.  Humphries 
photographed  by  Russell  Graves 

Though  hunting  can  easily  become  a rich  man’s  sport,  it 
does  not  have  to  be.  Here  is  a look  at  four  sporting  rifles 
that  can  fit  into  even  the  most  modest  budget. 

RUARK  IN  HIS  PRIME 
written  by  Alan  Ritchie 

“Ruark  Remembered,”  a biography  of  Robert  Ruark 
written  long  ago  and  only  recently  published,  reveals 
much  about  the  life  of  the  late  great  outdoor  writer. 

north  Carolina's  own 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  | photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Our  state  claims  an  ancient,  singular,  irreplaceable 
assemblage  of  endemic  species  — dozens  of  animals 
and  plants  found  nowhere  else. 

THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD  AN  D TH  E ARMORED 
written  by  David  S.  Lee 

The  longnose  gar’s  prevalence  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  doesn’t  seem  to  make  anglers  appreciate  it, 
but  this  ancient  species  is  actually  a terrific  sport  fish. 

DEPARTMENTS 


editor's  note 

LETTERS 

WILD  NOTEBOOK 

BACK  PORCH 

nature's  WAYS 

OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 
N.C.  WILD  STORE  CATALOG 
OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Cover:  The  Croatan  crayfish  is  a species  endemic  only  to  North  Carolina  — 
specifically,  the  lower  Neuse  River  basin,  photograph  bytodd  pusser 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  Lhe  environment  we  share  with  them. 


North  Carolina  contains  150  or  more  endemic  species — plants  and  animals  found  here 
and  nowhere  else.  More  than  half  of  these  species  are  tiny,  some  of  them  too  small  to  be 
seen  well  without  magnification.  Others  are 
adept  at  hiding  in  their  little  patch  of  North 
Carolina  habitat.  Some  are  federally  endan- 
gered, while  others  are  state  species  of 
special  concern.  Many  were  discovered 
recently  enough  that  very  little  is  known 
about  them.  Regular  contributor  Jeff  Beane 
introduces  us  to  a host  of  “North  Carolina’s 
Own’’  in  his  story  on  page  20.  Todd  Pusser, 
a regular  contributor  himself,  submitted 
dozens  of  great  photos  of  these  endemic  species  to  accompany  the  story. 

The  large  number  of  creatures  and  plants  unique  to  our  state  is  attributable  to  the 
staggering  diversity  of  habitats  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  so  many  different  natural 
communities  here — many  of  them  still  remote  and  untouched  by  development — that 
it  makes  sense  that  we  have  a lot  of  endemic  species. 

North  Carolina  is  also  the  birthplace  of  one  particular  creature  unlike  no  other — 
legendary  outdoors  writer  Robert  Ruark.  We  are  fortunate  this  month  to  publish  an 
excerpt  of  the  book  “Ruark  Remembered”  written  by  his  longtime  personal  secretary, 
Alan  Ritchie  (“Ruark  in  His  Prime,”  page  14).  Ruark  died  in  1965  after  a rough-and- 
tumble  life  of  great  success  and  excess.  Ritchie  worked  on  the  biography  for  at  least  four 
years  after  his  friend’s  death,  assembling  some  800  pages  by  1969. 

The  huge  manuscript  was  essentially  lost  from  its  completion  until  a few  years  ago, 
when  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  folks  working  on  a Ruark  museum.  They  contacted 
author  and  editor  Jim  Casada,  who  in  1996  edited  a collection  titled  “The  Lost  Classics 
of  Robert  Ruark.”  In  a labor  of  love,  Casada  trimmed  Ritchie’s  unwieldy  text  down  to  a 
manageable  275  pages  and  crafted  it  into  quite  a page-turner.  Every  chapter  contains  tale 
after  entertaining  tale  of  Ruark’s  life,  loves,  habits,  vices,  travels,  quirks  and  work  ethic, 
offering  fascinating  insights  into  the  mind  of  a truly  unique  man. 

I hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  the  special  qualities  of  all  of  these  North  Carolina 
natives.  We  are  lucky  to  have  such  wonderful  creatures  to  claim  our  state  as  home. 


TODD  PUSSER 


Greg  Jenkins 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


|<\  Lot  of  Buzz 

ji'our  September  2008  cover  sent  shivers  up  my 
spine,  having  encountered  at  some  time,  as  all 
who  go  outdoors  have,  members  of  the  anthorids 
hr  bee  family.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Bob  Simpson 
Morehead  City 

have  only  one  important  point  to  make  about 
he  September  2008  article  “Plight  of  the  Honey- 
bee, Flight  of  the  Bumblebee.”  I am  an  avid  bird 
pver  and  I keep  a number  of  hummingbird  feed- 
ers around  my  home  year-round,  especially  with 
f n increase  in  winter  species  that  have  not  been 
iresent  in  the  past.  I do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a 
j hscussion  over  global  warming,  yet  we  seem  to 
lave  many  warmer  winter  days  in  which  honey- 
bees become  active  more  than  in  past  years. 

However,  my  concern  about  honeybees  is 
Hummingbird  feeders  that  are  made  improp- 
rly  that  allow  the  bee  to  enter  the  feeder.  In 
hese  cases,  most  often  the  bee  drowns  and 
1 ies.  As  stated  above,  this  can  continue  year- 
ound,  but  especially  during  summer.  There- 
are,  for  this  reason  I suggest  that  bird  enthu- 
iasts  select  only  hummingbird  feeders  which 
oneybees  cannot  enter.  I have  seen  a number 
f feeders  in  which  hundreds  of  honeybees 
ave  drowned  and  died. 

Let  us  all  not  only  love  the  creatures  of  our 
aoice,  but  love  all  of  the  creatures  of  mankind. 

Charles  Dean  Tysinger,  RPh,  MSPH 
Mebane 


Unintended 
Consequences 

In  July,  a wren  made  a nest  in 
a hanging  flower  pot  on  my 
porch.  The  chicks  hatched, 
and  the  mother  brought  food 
endlessly.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  weather  became  nasty 
hot.  One  day  when  I got  home 
from  work,  the  chicks  were 
crying.  I watched  the  nest 
from  inside  for  hours,  and 
finally  went  to  check  it  since 
the  mother  hadn't  returned. 

The  three  chicks  were  listless  and  panting. 

I fed  them  distilled  water  with  an  eyedropper, 
and  when  they  revived,  I took  the  flower  pot 
inside  and  fed  them  cat  food  from  a Popsicle 
stick  carved  to  mimic  their  mother's  beak.  The 
next  morning,  I heard  the  chirring  alarm  of  a 
wren,  so  I put  the  pot  back  outside.  The  mother 
came  to  it  immediately. 

Later,  when  I got  home  from  work,  I was 
distressed  to  find  the  chicks  once  again  almost 
unconscious.  The  mother  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  so  I started  my  routine  again.  The 
smallest  chick  would  not  respond,  so  I broke 
the  rules  and  removed  it  from  the  nest.  The 
temperature  inside  was  like  an  oven.  I took 
the  nest  indoors  and  worked  at  reviving 
the  chicks. 

I decided  to  clean  the  nest  with  Q-Tips, 
and  to  stretch  it  to  accommodate  the  growing 
birds.  What  I found  shocked  and  appalled  me. 
The  mother  had  lined  her  nest  with  shreds  of 
supermarket  plastic  bags.  She  had  unwittingly 
cooked  her  chicks.  You  take  it  from  here.  What 
will  it  take  for  us  to  learn? 

Janet  McNally 
Lake  Lure 

More  Looking  at  Land 

I applaud  Robert  Kaiser  for  expressing  his  views 
on  the  negatives  of  the  current  efforts  to  save 
wild  areas  (Letters  from  Readers,  Sept.  2008). 
Case  in  point:  the  new  Tillery  Came  Land.  The 
Nature  Conservancy  purchased  several  thou- 
sand acres  around  Tillery  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  area  for  future  generations. 


The  area  they  purchased  is  a pine  plantation 
that  contained  several  hundred  acres  of  old- 
growth  hardwood  swamp  bottomland  running 
through  the  middle  (Conoconarra  Swamp). 

The  swamp  they  bought  was  flat  cut  either 
right  before  or  after  the  purchase.  I would  esti- 
mate approximately  a mile  of  swamp  that  in 
some  places  was  a half  mile  wide.  This  swamp 
is  a secondary  river  bottom  that  is  parallel  to 
the  Roanoke  River  and  was  as  beautiful  as  any 
land  along  the  Roanoke.  Some  of  the  cypress 
trees  in  this  swamp  were  easily  over  5 feet  in 
diameter  and  several  hundred  feet  tall.  The 
real  sad  part  is  most  of  the  bigger  and  older 
trees  cut  were  hollow  and  are  lying  in  piles 
there  today  (hollow  live  trees  equals  perfect 
wood  duck  habitat).  Seems  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy missed  the  boat  on  this  tract,  or  they  were 
part  of  the  devastation  of  this  beautiful  wet- 
land? Oops,  did  we  allow  wetlands  to  be  logged? 

Doug  Brown 
Northampton  County 

J.  Merrill  Lynch  of  The  Nature  Conservancy.Yes, 
some  beautiful  stands  of  bottomland  hardwoods 
along  Conoconarra  Swamp  were  cut  before  TNC 
secured  a contract  to  purchase  the  land  from 
International  Paper  Company  as  part  of  one  of 
the  largest  conservation  land  deals  ever  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  During  negotia- 
tions, our  understanding  with  IP  was  that  exist- 
ing timber  contracts  were  restricted  to  pine  plan- 
tation thinning  and  that  no  hardwood  stands 
would  be  cut.  However,  in  a few  cases  such  as 
Tillery  Came  Land,  local  IP  foresters  signed  con- 
tracts for  bottomland  hardwood  cutting  that  the 
company’s  upper  management  may  have  been 
unaware  of.  While  inspecting  this  tract,  I dis- 
covered the  same  logging  operation  Mr.  Brown 
refers  to.  We  demanded  immediate  cessation  of 
the  cutting,  but  then  we  learned  that  this  log- 
ging had  been  contracted  locally.  Although  the 
timbering  of  the  bottomland  forests  at  Tillery 
Came  Lands  is  unfortunate,  in  the  big  picture  of 
permanently  protecting  80,000  acres  in  North 
Carolina,  it  was  a small  and  isolated  event.  And 
because  it  was  done  before  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy purchased  the  property,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  we  legally  could  have  done  about  it. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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The  DEER 

HUNTER'S  Ph.D, 

Writtea  by  T.  Edward  nickens  & Illustrated  by  Qary  Palmer 


Beef  up  your  knowledge, 

hone  your  skills  and 

get  the  most  out  of  hunting  whitetails. 


->£V 


Evolving  as  a deer  hunter  means  more  than  simply  buying  the  latest  in  optics.  It  means 
learning  how  to  read  the  land  and  listen  to  what  it  tells  you  about  your  quarry.  It  means  learning 
how  to  do  more  than  simply  hang  on  to  a tree  branch  and  hope  a buck  wanders  by.  And  it  means 
learning  to  use  more  than  the  prime  cuts  of  deer.  Here’s  the  before-during-and-afler  drill  of  taking 
your  deer  hunting  to  another  level. 
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BEFORE  THE  HUNT 


Make  Your  Own  Cover  Scents 

You  have  to  beat  a deer’s  nose  before  you  can  pull  the  trigger,  and  each 
year  hunters  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money  on  cover  and  attrac- 
tor scents.  Here  are  three  ways  to  be  your  own  scent  manufacturer. 

At-Home  Cover  Scent.  Stuff  a pillowcase  one-third  full  with 
aromatic  vegetation  from  your  hunt  area.  Things  to  gather:  green 
leaves,  pine  needles,  pieces  of  bark,  moss,  acorns  — even  dirt.  Tie 
a knot  in  the  top  of  the  pillowcase.  Prior  to  a hunt,  dampen  the 
pillowcase  with  water  and  toss  it  in  the  clothes  dryer  with  your 
clean  hunting  duds. 

In-the-Field  Spray.  Gather  a half  gallon  of  acorns  (and  add  a double 
handful  of  green  pine  needles  if  pines  occur  in  your  hunting  area). 
Boil  gently  in  a gallon  of  water  for  30  minutes.  Let  the  mixture  cool. 
Remove  the  nuts  and  needles,  mash  them  and  boil  again  in  the  same 
water.  Let  cool,  then  strain  this  mixture  through  cheesecloth.  Store 
in  a refrigerator.  To  use,  pour  into  a spray  bottle. 

Very  Serious  Attractor.  Collect  urine  while  field-dressing  your  buck: 
Puncture  the  bladder  and  fill  a small  glass  bottle  with  the  elixir.  Store 
it  in  the  freezer.  Now  cut  off  the  tarsal  glands  and  trim  away  all  hide 
and  flesh  except  the  dark,  malodorous  center  of  the  gland.  Chop  that 
into  small  pieces  — hide  and  hair  together — and  pack  it  into  the 
bottom  of  a small  glass  bottle.  Cover  this  with  propylene  glycol  and 
place  this  tincture  solution  in  a warm  place  for  three  to  four  months 
— the  top  of  a water  heater  is  a perfect  resting  spot.  (Propylene  glycol 
is  a moisturizing  compound  available  at  pharmacies,  but  sometimes 


only  by  special  order.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  toxic  ethylene  glycol,  ; 
which  is  antifreeze.)  A day  or  two  before  you  hit  the  woods,  strain  ou 
the  tarsal  tincture  solution  and  mix  in  a dollop  of  thawed  urine.  Thij 
urine  activates  the  tarsal  tincture,  and  it’s  hard  to  beat  a natural  scent 


Make  Rattling  Ratters 

Hunting  catalogues  advertise  synthetic  antler  sets  that  look  and  sound 
like  the  real  thing.  So  why  not  use  the  real  thing?  You’ll  need  a decen 
set  of  points,  just  below  bragging  size,  with  three  to  four  tines  on  eaclj 
side.  Cut  off  the  brow  tines  so  you  won’t  bash  your  thumbs  when  yo| 
get  carried  away  and  try  to  replicate  a Whitetail  Smackdown  Super* 
Event.  Sand  or  rasp  away  any  sharp  edges  or  burrs  that  might  snag  o j 
clothing.  Drill  a small  hole  at  the  base  of  each  antler.  (Wear  a facd 
mask  when  drilling  or  cutting  bone  and  antler — the  dust  is  nasty  tj 
inhale.)  Thread  the  end  of  a 3-foot-long  piece  of  black  parachute  coil 
through  each  hole,  and  tie  a stopper  knot  to  each  end.  The  week 
before  opening  day,  toss  the  antlers  into  a sink  or  bucket  of  water  tej 
replenish  lost  moisture.  And  it’s  not  a bad  idea  to  paint  a tine  or  twl 
blaze  orange. 

I 


Practice  Shooting  from  a Seated  Position 

Most  North  Carolina  deer  are  taken  from  tree  stands.  But  what  abot 
those  times  when  you  surprise  Big  Boy  walking  in  to  your  stand? 
Practice  getting  into  a sitting  position  quickly  so  you’re  not  flounderin' 
around  when  there’s  a piece  of  game  in  front  of  you.  First,  point  you 
left  shoulder  toward  the  animal  and  sit  down.  Bend  your  knees  so  j 
your  legs  flare  out  like  wings.  You’re  now  quartered  away  from  the 
target.  Next,  place  each  elbow  inside  a knee  joint  and  find  that  plae 
where  the  elbows  just  lock  down.  Now  your  body  is  a tripod:  You 
butt  and  two  elbows  form  a stable  platform  for  your  rifle.  The  trick  j 
to  do  it  enough  so  that  you  don’t  even  have  to  think  about  it.  It  sounc 
like  a little  thing,  but  it’s  one  of  those  little  things  that  spell  the  dif-i 
ference  between  success  and  failure. 


Make  a Mock  Scrape 

This  is  the  expert’s  favorite  trick.  You’ll  need  a small  branch  or  j t 
sapling  within  reach  of  a buck,  on  a trail  or  edge  near  a doe  feeding 
area,  upwind  of  your  stand  site.  Pull  on  rubber  boots  and  gloves.  1 
With  a long  stick,  rake  bafe  a 3-  to  4-foot  circle,  scuffing  up  the  dii 
to  make  an  obvious  dark  splotch.  Work  a gel-based  buck  urine  inti 
the  soil.  Some  hunters  scent  the  licking  branch  with  preorbital  glar 
scent  or  buck  urine.  Refresh  the  scrape  at  least  once  a week.  Carr 
the  stick  out  with  you. 


DURING  THE  HUNT 

Know  Your  nuts 

Deer  often  key  in  on  hard  mast  even  when  the  fields  are  full  of  oth 
foods.  Learn  to  identify  nut-bearing  trees  so  you'll  know  where  to  haj, 
a stand.  And  where  not  to. 

White  oak.  In  a good  year,  a mature  white  oak  can  produce  up  war1 
of  2,000  acorns.  White  oaks  typically  produce  “bumper”  crops  eve 
three  to  four  years.  They’re  at  the  top  of  a deer’s  list. 
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Chestnut  oak.  The  sweet  acorns  are  among  the  largest  mast  fruits  in 
1 1 the  woods  and  sprout  soon  after  they  fall.  Deer  can’t  eat  enough. 

i Red  oak.  Red  oaks  are  higher  in  tannin  than  white  oaks,  so  deer  target 
white  oak  acorns  first.  But  in  years  with  a wet,  cold  spring  or  late 
spring  frost,  white  oak  acorn  production  often  plummets.  A stand  in 
i : red  oaks  pays  off. 

.Water  oak.  Frequently  found  in  bottomlands  and  along  streams.  The 
smallish  acorns  often  fall  in  very  large  numbers  and  last  for  months, 

I a boon  for  wild  turkeys,  wood  ducks  and  mallards.  Don’t  think  they’re 
I too  small  for  whitetails.  Deer  suck  them  up  like  vacuum  cleaners. 

i Pignut  hickory.  The  sweetest  hickory  nut  in  the  woods,  but  big  deal. 
They’re  too  tough  for  a deer  to  crack.  Keep  looking. 

■Sneak  Up  the  Ridge 

lit  is  all  but  impossible  to  shoot  well  when  you’re  out  of  breath.  When 
jyou’re  stalking  over  a ridge,  think  a few  steps  ahead.  First,  stop  just 
below  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  An  inch  is  as  good  as  a mile,  so  get  as  close 
to  the  top  as  you  can.  Get  your  breath  under  control  there,  not  when 
you're  looking  through  the  glass  at  your  prize.  Next,  look  for  a clump 
of  grass,  a rock,  anything  to  break  up  your  outline  as  you  ease  your 
Dead  up.  Take  your  hat  off,  chamber  the  rifle  and  pull  a small  pack 
ar  some  other  rest  along  with  you  as  you  slowly  take  a look. 

Toting  Tactics 

pne  dead  deer  and  miles  to  go  before  you  sleep.  No  deer  cart?  No 
jiragging  rope?  No  problem.  Here  are  two  ways  to  haul  a deer  out  of 
he  woods  efficiently.  Both  of  them  get  the  deer’s  head,  neck  and 
(shoulders  off  the  ground,  which  results  in  less  friction  and  easier 
fragging.  And  both  center  the  animal’s  weight  directly  behind  the 
nrnter,  which  can  reduce  back  strain. 

Drag  a doe.  Cut  a stout,  3A-inch  diameter  stick  into  an  18-inch  length 
md  whittle  a point  on  one  end.  Using  a sharp,  pointed  knife,  make 
m inch-long  slit  in  the  deer’s  muzzle,  just  behind  the  black  part  of 
he  nose  and  across  the  top  of  the  nose  bone.  Work  the  knife  blade 
under  the  cartilage  and  out  the  other  side.  Insert  the  stick  into  this 
i Now  you  have  a handy  handle  to  hold  while  you  grab  the  drag- 
ging stick  with  both  hands,  behind  your  back. 

Drag  a buck.  Pull  the  front  feet  ahead  of  the  deer  and  behind  the 
| ntlers.  Lash  each  foot  tightly  to  an  antler.  Next,  lash  a stout,  4-foot- 
3ng  stick  to  the  antlers  near  the  lash  points  for  the  feet,  leaving  enough 
mgth  of  stick  protruding  from  each  side  of  the  head  for  one  man  to 
rab  it  from  behind  and  push,  oxen-style.  In  addition  to  easier  toting, 
ais  protects  the  cape  from  abrasion. 

'ay  Homage 

ipping  your  hat — and  heart — to  the  spirit  of  the  hunt  and  the  hunted 
1 neither  hokey  nor  hocus-pocus.  Paying  homage  is  a way  of  reminding 
ourself  that  killing  an  animal  is  important  business.  It  requires  plan- 
ing in  the  days  and  moments  before  you  pull  the  trigger  or  loose  the 
rrow;  it  deserves  reflection  in  the  moments  after. 
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.3)  Highlight  racks  with  a wide  spread  by  shooting  straight  on.  Turr 
an  interesting  drop  tine  or  sticker  point  toward  the  camera. 

4)  Shoot  some  frames  with  a flash,  especially  during  midday.  You’ll 
fill  in  the  dark  shadows  ol  hats. 


AFTER  THE  HUNT 


Use  the  Tall  for  Streamers  and  Jigs 

With  a sharp  knife,  split  the  underside  of  the  tail  for  several  inche 
toward  the  tip,  then  roll  the  hide  back,  grasp  the  exposed  tailbont 
firmly  (wrap  it  with  burlap  for  a slip-free  grip)  and  pull  out  the  bom 
Split  the  tail  the  rest  of  the  way  and  scrape  away  all  fat.  If  you  plan  o 
tying  flies.in  the  next  few  weeks,  a generous  rubbing  of  salt  is  all  that 
needed  for  a quick  cure.  For  longer  storage,  pour  borax  powder  oni 
the  flesh  side  and  grind  it  in.  Let  the  tail  cure  for  a week  or  two. 

To  'dye  it,  soak  overnight  in  a bath  of  soapy  water  (use  dishwasl 
ing  detergent  to  break  down  the  oils)  then  rinse  thoroughly  a hal 
dozen  times  to  remove  all  soap  residue.  Let  the  hide  and  fur  dry  cor 
pletely,  and  it’s  ready  for  the  dye  vat,  aka  the  battered  pasta  pot  you 
kept  in  the  basement  for  years.  Rit  dye  is  fine  for  starters;  simmer  tl 
dye  solution  and  tails  over  low  heat  with  a tablespoon  of  vinegar 
help  set  the  color,  then  rinse,  dry  and  head  for  the  fly  vise. 


Make  Hntler  Buttons  and  Zipper  Pulls 

Racks  too  small  to  show  off  are  sized  perfectly  for  handmade  butto 
and  zipper  pulls.  Very,  very  easy.  For  buttons,  use  a hacksaw  to  cut 
a tine  at  the  diameter  of  the  button  you  need.  Using  the  tag  end  of  tl 
tine  as  a handle,  sand  the  cut  surface  first  with  80-grit  sandpaper,  ai 
then  with  120  grit.  Next,  saw  off  a disk-shaped  button  about  74-in 
thick,  and  buff  the  other  side.  Drill  thread  holes  with  a  2  3/32-inch  bi 
For  zipper  pulls,  saw  off  a tine  about  an  inch  long.  Buff  the  surfa 
with  sandpaper  and  drill  a small  hole  into  the  center  of  the  antk 
about  a half  inch  deep.  Fill  this  with  a few  drops  of  five-minute  epo? 
and  then  thread  a small  screw  eye  into  the  hole.  Attach  to  the  zipp 
with  a small  loop  of  rawhide  or  ribbon. 


In  its  simplest  form,  homage  can  take  the  form  of  a prayer.  James 
Swan,  actor  and  author  of  “The  Sacred  Art  of  Hunting,  knows  of 
hunters  who  recite  Ecclesiastes  3:1-8  (the  “time  to  every  purpose” 
passage  of  scripture)  at  the  site  of  a kill.  Another  level  of  homage 
involves  self-sacrifice  or  providing  for  the  animal’s  spirit.  American 
Indians  often  dropped  cornmeal  at  the  site  of  a kill,  Swan  says,  “which 
sprang  from  the  belief  that  sacrifice  on  the  hunter’s  part  honors  the 
spirit  of  nature.”  Europe  has  its  “last  bite  or  last  sprig  tradition.  As 
the  hunter  approaches  the  downed  animal,  he  breaks  off  a sprig  of 
green  growth.  Half  of  it  goes  into  the  animal  s mouth.  The  remaining 
piece  is  dipped  in  the  animal’s  blood  and  fastened  to  the  hunter  s hat. 
More  contemporary  ideas  include  burying  the  heart  of  the  deer  to 
acknowledge  that  the  wild  spirit  of  the  animal  stays  in  the  woods.  Or 
planting  a tree  for  each  deer  killed.  As  Swan  says,  “It  s more  about  the 


attitude  than  the  action.” 


Take  Better  Trophy  Pictures 

Want  to  get  your  bragging  shot  in  the  newspaper?  Here’s  how  to  take 
the  best  portrait  possible  of  you  and  OF  Mossyhorn. 

1 ) Arrange  the  antlers  against  an  uncluttered  background — a green 
hillside  or  snow — or  use  a small  hill  to  skyline  the  rack.  Situate  the 
hunter  off  to  one  side,  holding  the  antlers  with  both  hands,  with  the 
antlers  framed  in  blue  sky.  A big  mistake:  photographing  a nice  rack 
against  the  confusing  background  of  a camouflage  shirt. 

2)  Stuff  the  tongue  inside  the  mouth  or  cut  it  off.  Tuck  the  legs  under 
the  body  as  if  the  deer  were  bedded  down.  Cover  wounds  with  your 

gun  or  bow.  Wet  the  nose.  Wipe  off  all  blood  from  the  animal  and 
your  hands.  The  final  touch:  Slip  glass  taxidermist’s  eyes  over  the 
buck’s  eyeballs.  They  work  like  contacts  and  prevent  that  ugly  glow- 
ing orb.  They’re  cheap  — about  $15  — and  reusable. 
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{‘‘GREEN-SCORE"  THE  RACK 

I To  gain  entry  into  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  you  must  have  your  deer 
(measured  by  an  official  B&C  scorer  no  less  than  60  days  after  the  kill.  But 
jito  brag  to  your  pals  you  can  DIY  with  any  flexible  measuring  tape  and 
I basic  arithmetic.  It  s called  “green-scoring,"and  here's  the  formula  for  a 
[typical  white-tailed  deer.  All  measurements  are  to  the  nearest  Vs  inch. 

Measure  the  length  of  the  main  beam  (l)  and  write  it  down.  Measure 
-he  inside  spread  of  the  main  beam  (2);  if  this  number  is  less  than  or  equal 
■ o the  length  of  the  longer  antler  beam,  it’s  your  first  number  to  keep.  If 
t is  greater  then  the  longer  antler's  length,  discard  the  measurement 
find  jot  down  the  antler  length. 

Next,  for  each  antler,  add  up  the  following  numbers:  length  of  main 
(beam  (3),  length  of  each  point  (4)  (the  beam  tip  is  counted  as  a point 


put  not  measured  as  a point),  circumference  at  the  smallest  place  between 

, he  burr  and  the  first  point  (5a),  and  three  figures  for  the  circumferences 

ft  the  smallest  place  between  the  first  and  second  (5b),  second  and  third 

[ 

5c),  and  third  and  fourth  points  (5d).  Add  these  two  antler  totals  to  the 
jirst  figure  for  a gross  subtotal. 

Now,  add  up  the  total  lengths  of  all  abnormal  points  (6)  — those  tines 
hat  don’t  project  from  the  top  of  the  main  beam,  or  that  don’t  have  a 
patching  tine  on  the  other  antler  — and  the  total  differences  between 
jhe  corresponding  measurements  for  each  antler. 

Subtract  that  figure  from  your  subtotal. 

If  you're  looking  at  150  or  better,  it's  chest-puffin'time. 

tang  the  Horns  with  Style 

urning  an  overlooked  rack  into  a distinctive  piece  of  sporting  art 
ikes  maybe  three  hours  of  work  and  less  than  $10  in  supplies.  You 
| 7on’t  believe  how  easy  it  is. 


tep  1 . Cut  away  as  much  hide  and  flesh  as  you  can,  being  careful 
ot  to  score  the  bone  with  your  knife.  Soak  the  antler  plate  in  a basin 
| f water  for  two  to  three  days.  Scrape  away  as  much  tissue  as  possible. 
e especially  vigilant  around  the  antler  bases. 


tep  2:  On  a sunny  day,  mix  a batch  of  bleaching  solution:  one  part 
each  to  one  part  water.  Carefully  swab  or  spray  the  entire  antler  plate 
ith  the  liquid.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  it  off  the  antlers  or  they  will 
scolor.  Repeat  every  30  minutes  or  so  until  the  bone  is  completely 
ean  and  white.  This  might  take  one  or  more  afternoons. 


ep  3:  If  the  antlers  have  lost  their  color,  use  a wood  stain  to 
store.  Test  with  a small  spot  on  the  back  of  the  antler  first,  and  use 
'aringly.  Let  dry,  then  spray  the  finished  antlers  with  a clear  semi- 
oss  polyurethane. 


Step  4:  Round  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  antler  plate  with  a hand- 
held rotary  tool.  Be  careful  not  to  breathe  in  the  bone  dust;  hold  the 
antlers  in  front  of  a fan  as  you  trim  the  edges. 

Step  5:  Drill  two  'A-inch  holes  through  the  top  of  the  antler  plate, 
approximately  1 inch  apart,  as  shown.  Drill  another  pair  of  ’A-inch 
holes  about  f inch  apart,  through  the  mounting  board  or  stone. 

( If  mounting  the  antlers  on  a stone,  use  a hammer  drill  to  bore 
through  the  stone.) 

Step  6:  Fasten  the  antler  plate  to  the  mounting  board  or  stone  using  a 
leather  lace,  tied  in  the  back  with  a very  tight  square  knot.  Wet  the  lace 
so  that  it  dries  tight.  The  lace  also  serves  as  a handy  hanging  loop.  $ 

T.  Edward  Nickens  is  an  editor-at-large  for  Field  & Stream  and  a 
longtime  contributor  to  WINC. 
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LACK 


THOUGH  HUNTING  CAN  EASILY 

become  a rich  man's  sport, 

IT  DDES  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE.  HERE 
IS  A LOOK  AT  FOUR  SPORTING 
RIFLES  THAT  CAN  FIT  INTO  EVEN 
THE  MOST  MODEST  BUDGET. 


When  it  comes  down  to  it,  a bolt-action  rifle 
is  a relatively  simple  design.  Dating  back 
more  than  a century,  this  simple,  reliable 
and  rugged  system  of  operation  has  many  appealing  qual- 
ities, such  as  strong  actions  capable  of  handling  extremely 
powerful  chamberings  and  fast  follow-up  shots.  However, 
when  employing  expensive  materials  such  as  attractive 
wood  stocks  and  featuring  beautifully  polished  and  blued 
steel  parts,  these  types  of  rifles  can  be  quite  expensive. 

For  everyday  sporting  uses — namely,  being  carried 
through  the  woods  and  getting  dinged  and  scratched  and 
sometimes  immersed  in  water  while  hunting  deer  or  other 
big  game — wouldn’t  something  a little  more  utilitarian  be 
preferable?  Also,  although  everybody  may  want  a $2,000 
custom  rifle,  wouldn’t  one  with  a retail  price  of  less  than 
$500  be  more  manageable  for  most  outdoorsmen? 

BACK  TO  THE  BASICS 

To  be  frank,  hitting  this  price  point  while  still  providing  a 
quality  product  requires  manufacturers  to  employ  spartan 
finishes  and  more  basic  materials.  However,  that’s  not  nec- 
essarily a bad  thing.  For  a rifle  that  you  plan  on  carrying 
through  the  woods,  this  approach  might  be  best. 

One  of  the  easiest  areas  to  cut  costs  in  a rifle  is  in  the 
finish  on  the  steel  parts.  Although  highly  polished  finishes 
can  be  very  attractive,  they  are  labor  intensive  and  expen- 
sive. In  addition,  a shiny  exterior  is  not  the  best  thing  on  a 
rifle  intended  for  the  hunt.  Instead,  a bead-blasted  matte 
finish  combines  the  best  elements  of  lower  production  costs 
and  reduced  reflection  of  light. 

Another  thing  to  expect  at  this  price  point  is  a syn- 
thetic stock.  Although  densely  grained  woods  can  make 
for  beautiful  stocks,  that  particular  material  is  expensive. 
Also,  wood  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  elements  because 
it  is  prone  to  warp  and  crack  in  damp  and  wet  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  synthetic  stocks  are  much  lighter  than 
comparable  wood  stocks  and  are  practically  impervious  to 
the  elements.  They  also  have  more  inherent  bend  and  flex 
than  wood  and  are  less  likely  to  crack  under  stress.  These 
stocks  are  primarily  offered  in  simple  black,  although  cam- 
ouflage patterns  are  available  on  many  at  a higher  price. 

Another  feature  to  expect  in  this  price  range  is  a non- 
detachable,  internal  magazine.  Although  detachable  ma- 
gazines are  convenient  because  they  ease  reloading  and 
switching  ammunition  types  in  the  field,  a conventional 
fixed  magazine  system  is  simpler,  more  rugged  and  gener- 
ally more  affordable.  There  are  two  primary  types  of  inter- 
nal magazines  available  in  sporting  bolt-action  rifles.  One 
is  a “blind”  magazine,  in  which  the  magazine  assembly  is 


entirely  enclosed  inside  the  stock  of  the  rifle.  The  other  is 
a hinged-floorplate  magazine,  in  which  the  base  of  the 
magazine  assembly  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock 
forward  of  the  trigger  guard  and  can  be  swung  open  to  drop 
the  cartridges  out  of  the  bottom  when  unloading  the  rifle. 

STRESSED  IMPORTANCE 

To  handle  the  extreme  stresses  created  by  firing  a modern 
cartridge,  firearms  must  be  built  using  strong,  high-quality 
materials.  Although  there  have  been  strides  in  recent  years 
in  the  development  of  new,  cutting-edge  materials  for 
making  firearms,  ultimately  steel  is  the  ideal  choice  for 
this  chore. 

In  a bolt-action  rifle,  the  areas  subject  to  the  most 
intense  pressure  during  firing  are  the  bolt,  the  barrel  and, 
more  often  than  not,  the  receiver.  These  parts  must  be  made 
of  properly  heat-treated  and  hardened  material  known  as 
“stressed  steel.”  Most  bolt-action  rifles  feature  an  expen- 
sive stressed-steel  receiver,  into  which  the  stressed-steel 
bolt  locks.  Obviously,  the  barrel  must  be  of  stressed  steel 
as  well. 

However,  some  recent  designs  have  taken  a more 
novel  approach,  employing  a system  in  which  the 
stressed-steel  bolt  locks  directly  into  an  extension  of 
the  chamber  end  of  the  stressed-steel  barrel.  Having 
the  bolt  lock  directly  into  the  barrel  negates  the  need 
for  a heavy  and  expensive  stressed-steel  receiver. 

REAL-WORLD  APPLICATION 

So,  what  rifles  are  actually  available  in  this  price 
range?  Although  it  may  be  hard  to  believe,  there 
is  a surprisingly  broad  selection  from  a variety 
of  well-known  manufacturers.  Following  is  a 
selection  of  four  of  them,  all  priced  under 
$500  retail. 

Marlin  XL7 

With  a history  dating  back  to  as  early  as  1870, 

Marlin  is  definitely  a traditional  name  in  the  United 
States  firearms  market,  known  to  most  people  for  its 
popular  line  of  lever-action  rifles.  However,  one  of 
its  newest  offerings  — the  XL7—  is  actually  a bolt- 
action  rifle. 

The  XL 7,  sporting  a paltry  $325  retail  price 
for  the  .30-06  model,  is  U.S.  made  and  features  a 
traditional-style  action,  with  a stressed-steel 
receiver  into  which  the  dual-lugged  bolt  locks. 

WcatherbyVanguard  1 
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To  keep  costs  down,  the  XL7  features 
a simple,  four-round  blind  magazine.  The 
stock  of  the  rifle  has  molded-in  checkering 
and  a generous  recoil  pad,  as  well  as  sling 
swivel  studs  for  attaching  a sling.  The  barrel 
of  the  6 V2-pound  rifle  is  22  inches  long. 

The  XL7  is  equipped  with  a two-position 
safety  located  on  the  right  rear  portion  of  the 
action.  Unique  for  this  price  range,  the  XL7 
features  an  adjustable  trigger  system  called  the 
Pro -Fire  that  allows  the  weight  of  the  trigger 
pull  to  be  tuned  and  adjusted.  Although  the 
XL7  does  not  come  with  any  sights,  it  is  sup- 
plied with  a set  of  scope  mounts  for  the  rifle’s 
drilled  and  tapped  receiver. 

As  would  be  expected  at  such  a reason- 
able price  point,  the  Marlin  XL7  has  a low- 
key  and  spartan  appearance,  featuring  a 
matte  finish  on  the  steel  parts  and  a simple 
black  synthetic  stock. 

Mossberg  100  ATR 

Although  today  Mossberg  is  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  reliable  and  affordable  shotguns, 
the  nearly  century-old  company  has  produced 
a variety  of  popular  rifle  designs  over  the 
years.  One  of  its  newest,  the  100  ATR,  con- 
tinues the  tradition. 

The  Mossberg  100  ATR,  which  stands  for 
All  Terrain  Rifle,  is  made  here  in  the  United 
States  and  has  a reasonable  retail  price  of 
$372  in  its  base  form  chambered  in  .30-06 
Springfield  and  sporting  a black  synthetic 
stock  and  matte  finish  on  the  steel  parts. 

The  7-pound  100  ATR  features  a stressed- 
steel  receiver  into  which  the  bolt  lugs  lock. 
The  rifle  has  a 22-inch  barrel  and  a four- 
round  blind  magazine  assembly.  The  rifle’s 


safety  is  a two -position  on /off  lever  located 
on  the  top  right  rear  section  of  the  action. 

Although  at  the  lowest  price  point  the  rifle 
does  not  come  with  any  sort  of  sights  or 
optics,  Mossberg  is  thoughtful  enough  to 
include  a set  of  factory-installed  scope  bases. 
Once  you  pick  up  a scope  and  compatible 
rings,  the  rifle  should  be  ready  to  go  after  a 
proper  bore  sighting. 

Visually,  the  10 0 ATR  is  nothing  more  than 
spartan  in  its  appearance,  which  should  be 
expected  at  this  price  point.  Featuring  a matte 
finish  on  all  the  steel  parts,  the  all-black  rifle 
has  a simple,  synthetic  stock  with  sling  swivel 
studs  and  molded-in  checkering  on  the  fore- 
end and  at  the  pistol  grip  area  behind  the 
action.  To  help  tame  recoil,  the  100  ATR’s 
stock  has  a generous  vented  recoil  pad. 

Weatherby  Vanguard 

Weatherby,  a name  associated  with  ultra-high- 
quality  rifles  with  commensurately  ultra-high 
price  tags,  might  seem  a bit  out  of  place  in  this 
list.  However,  with  its  line  of  Japanese-made 
Vanguard  rifles,  the  storied  company  has  man- 
aged to  get  its  name  onto  a rifle  that  fits  into 
this  somewhat  restrictive  price  range.  In  fact, 
the  company  recently  adjusted  the  retail  price 
of  the  base  .30-06  Springfield  model  to  $399. 

As  with  the  other  rifles  in  this  listing,  the 
Vanguard  is  simple  and  straightforward,  fea- 
turing a black  synthetic  stock  and  a uniform 
matte  black  finish  on  all  the  steel  parts.  The 
dual  lugs  of  the  bolt  body  lock  directly  into 
the  stressed-steel  receiver  that  is  machined 
from  a forging,  and  the  rifle  has  a five-round 
hinged  floorplate  magazine  and  a 24 -inch  bar- 
rel. The  7V2-pound  rifle  features  a two-position 


safety  located  on  the  rear  right  section  of  tb 
receiver.  The  black  synthetic  stock  has 
molded-in  checkering  on  the  fore-end  and 
at  the  pistol  grip  area,  and  sling  swivel  stud 
ready  to  accept  a sling  round  out  the  packagj 
The  rifle  does  not  come  equipped  with  any; 
sort  of  sights,  assuming  that  owners  willj 
want  to  fit  it  out  with  a scope.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  rifle  is  drilled  and  tapped  to  accep: 
scope  mounts. 

Of  note  is  the  fact  that,  even  at  the  $399( 
price  point,  Weatherby  guarantees  that  thj 
Vanguard  in  .30-06  Springfield  will  shoot, 

1 lh  inch  groups  at  100  yards  or  better  if  use) 
with  either  Weatherby  factory  ammunition  i 
premium  non- Weatherby  ammunition. 

Remington  Model  770 

The  last  of  these,  although  the  most  expensi® 
of  the  group  at  $452,  offers  the  most  comple® 
and  frankly  unorthodox  package.  The  Mo<® 
770,  sold  as  a complete  kit  premounted  fro® 
the  factory  with  a bore-sighted  3-9x40  ml 
scope,  is  ready  to  go  right  out  of  the  box.  I 

The  rifle  features  a radical  approach  to  fl 
manufacture,  reducing  costs  substantially 
Featuring  a nonstressed-steel  receiver  that® 
less  costly  to  manufacture,  the  Model  77® 
instead  has  its  stressed-steel  bolt  lock  direc® 
into  a stressed-steel  barrel  extension  at  tl® 
rear  of  the  22-inch  barrel. 

The  bolt  itself  is  interesting,  possessing® 
three -lugged  bolt  head  rather  than  a mol 
traditional  two-lugged  body.  This  allow* 
Remington  engineers  to  give  the  Model  7 7l 
a much  shorter  'boll  throw”  movement  (® 
degrees,  to  be  exact)  than  that  of  a more  tt® 
ditional  bolt-action  rifle. 
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THE  . 30-06 


As  with  the  other  rifles,  the  8 V2 -pound 
scoped  Model  770  has  a black  synthetic 
I stock,  but  with  some  twists.  To  keep  down 
| costs,  the  Model  770’s  stock  employs  a plas- 
tic trigger  guard  molded  in  to  the  stock. 

However,  the  receiver  and  the  stock  design 
are  not  the  only  ways  that  this  innovative  rifle 
stands  out  from  the  pack.  Rather  than  a blind 
or  hinged-floorplate  fixed  magazine,  the  Model 
j 770  has  a detachable  four-round  box  maga- 
. zine.  This  system  allows  for  easier  loading  and 
unloading  as  well  as  extremely  fast  reloads  in 
the  field  when  carrying  spare  magazines. 

Although  the  rifle  is  understated  with  its 
matte  finish  on  the  steel  parts  and  its  black 
synthetic  stock,  its  innovative  design  and 
inclusion  of  a scope  in  the  price  make  it  an 
I outstanding  choice. 

GET OUT THERE 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  some  excellent 
options  out  there  for  the  sportsman  on  a bud- 
get. Even  with  a limited  amount  of  money  to 
spend,  the  motivated  outdoorsman  can  easily 
ipick  up  a well-made  rifle  that  is  sturdy  and 
1 utilitarian  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  rigors 
|of  the  outdoors.  If  you  have  been  using  a tight 
budget  as  an  excuse  for  not  getting  out  there 
in  the  field,  these  four  rifles  should  definitely 
give  you  a reason  to  reconsider.  ^ 

L 

Michael  O.  Humphries  is  managing  editor  of 
iVVildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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So  why  is  the  .30-06  chambering  offered  in  all  of  these  rifles?  The 
answer  is  simple:  It  is  a terrific  cartridge  with  a long  and  storied  his- 
tory. Though  there  are  many,  many  fine  sporting  rifle  cartridges  from 
which  to  choose,  by  far  one  of  the  most  common  (and  obviously  most 
popular)  is  the  .30-06  Springfield  cartridge. 

In  it  most  common  loadings,  the  .30-06  Springfield  flings  a roughly 
150-grain  .30-caliber  bullet  at  around  2,800  feet  per  second.  The 
result  is  a cartridge  that  is  more  than  capable  of  taking  just  about  any 
biggame  animal  in  North  America. 

However,  the  .30-06  is  more  than  just  the  sum  of  its  ballistics. 
Yes,  it  is  an  extremely  capable  cartridge.  However,  many  others  are 
as  well.  Why  is  this  one  so  popular,  with  a person  being  able  to  walk 
into  just  about  any  sporting  goods  or  gun  shop  and  find  a host  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  loadings  for  it  on  the  shelves? 

The  reason  is  likely  due  to  the  history  of  the  cartridge.  Dating  back 
more  than  100  years,  the  .30-06  cartridge  was  adopted  in  1906  as 
the  United  States  military's  official  cartridge  (the  "^"indicates  the 
diameter  of  the  bullet,  and  the  "06"  indicates  its  year  of  adoption) 
and  chambered  in  the  Model  1903  Springfield  rifle.  The  military’s 
adoption  of  a cartridge  gives  it  instant  credibility  in  the  sporting 
market,  lending  an  air  of  reliability  and  stability  to  the  cartridge.  As 
a result,  for  most  of  its  more  than  100  years  of  existence,  the  .30-06 
has  been  an  unceasingly  popular  civilian  cartridge. 

Though  there  may  be  an  array  of  newer  and  “better"cartridges 
available,  there  is  a reason  the  .30-06  still  reigns  supreme  — it  is 
simply  an  outstanding  cartridge. 

-Michael  0.  Humphries 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Marlin:  (203)  239-5621,  www.marlinfirearms.com 
Mossberg:  (203)  230-5300,  www.mossberg.com 
Remington:  1-800-243-9700,  www.remington.com 
Weatherby:  (805)  227-2600,  www.399weatherby.com 
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"Ruark  Remembered  "a  biography  of 
Robert  Ruark  written  long  ago  and  only 
recently  published,  reveals  much  about 
the  life  of  the  late  great  outdoor  writer 
and  North  Carolina  native. 


rime 
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Robert  Ruark  (1915-1965)  has  long  been  considered  by  many 
the  finest  outdoor  writer  America  has  ever  produced,  thanks 
primarily  to  his  enduring  tales  of  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy.  ” 
These  stories  provide  sparkling  glimpses  of  a boyhood  spent 
hunting  and  fishing  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  the  South- 
port  area,  and  they  are  a timeless  evocation  of  the  special  link 
the  outdoors  can  forge  between  a youngster  and  elderly  mentors. 
Yet  there  was  far  more  to  “The  Old  Man’s  Boy ” than  the  tales, 
originally  published  as  a column  in  Field  & Stream  and  later 
as  books  entitled  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  and  “The  Old 
Man’s  Boy  Grows  Older,”  reveal.  Ruark  was  a controversial  and 
immensely  popular  newspaper  columnist,  the  author  of  block- 
buster novels  and  a soul  who  was  as  troubled  as  he  was  talented. 

A few  years  back  a manuscript  came  to  light  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican sporting  literature.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
Ruark’s  death,  Alan  Ritchie,  who  served  as  his  secretary  and 
general  factotum  for  the  final  12  years  of  the  writer’s  all-too- 
short  life,  wrote  a detailed  biography  of  the  man  he  had  served 
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so  well  and  admired  so  much.  This  work  languished  in  obscu- 
rity in  Spain  for  decades  before  being  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  three  North  Carolinians,  George  Saffo  and  Steve  and 
Judy  Bliss,  who  were  great  Ruark  admirers.  They  did  me  the 
great  honor  of  asking  me  to  edit  the  massive  work  (almost 
800  typescript  pages),  thanks  to  my  previous  writings  on 
Ruark  and  editing  of  “The  Lost  Classics  of  Robert  Ruark.” 
Famed  African  professional  hunter  Harry  Selby,  who 
led  most  of  Ruark’s  safaris,  agreed  to  write  a foreword, 
and  Saffo  (who  had  known  Ruark  personally)  provided 
an  epilogue.  The  result  was  “Ruark  Remembered,”  a 
275-page  book,  complete  with  numerous  photographs 
chronicling  all  aspects  of  his  career.  It  is  a detailed, 
insightful  and  immensely  revealing  life  of  perhaps  the 
most  famous  figure  in  all  of  North  Carolina  sporting 
history.  The  material  offered  here  is  an  excerpt  from 
Chapter  12,  “Ruark  in  His  Prime.  ” 


-Jim  Casada 


Broadly  speaking,  Robert  Ruark  typed 
his  prose  straight  on  to  his  own  machine, 
though  sometimes  he  would  do  some 
book  work  by  dictation  since  we  managed  so 
well  with  this  approach.  However,  he  really  pre- 
ferred to  see  what  he  was  writing,  so  he  typed 
himself.  He  would  then  copyread  extensively 
and  continuously  on  all  copy,  and  as  a result  I 
would  be  constantly  typing  and  retyping  so  that 
Bob  could  see  what  he  had  written.  We  were  in 
effect  book  writing  at  two  speeds,  and  in  this  way 
we  progressed  through  the  long,  trying  book 
writing  procedure  with  all  our  existing  copy 
completely  clean  and  finished. 

Certain  pages  might  be  copied  as  much  as  a 
dozen  times  or  even  more.  Each  time  Bob  would 
lay  in  heavily  with  his  pencil,  but  the  most  com- 
plicated time  was  when  we  had  more  than  1,600 
pages,  as  was  the  case  with  “Poor  No  More”  and 
“Uhuru.”  At  one  time  I was  taking  four  copies, 
and  then  Bob  would  move  forty  or  fifty  pages 
from  the  front  to  the  end,  or  the  middle  to  some 
other  part  of  the  book.  This  completely  confused 
all  the  numbering  and  all  the  copies  would  of 
course  be  affected.  When  this  process  had  been 
repeated  many  times  over,  I marveled  at  myself 


that  1 was  able  to  keep  track  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. Bob  also  marveled  and  couldn't  stand  to 
watch  me  fiddling  with  all  the  paper.  He  said 
it  made  him  nervous.  But  this  was  the  way  we 
produced  a book,  and  most  of  Bob’s  prose  was 
sufficiently  flexible  to  be  moved  around  as  he 
thought  best. 

When  Bob  was  running  well  on  a book,  it  was 
an  exciting  experience.  Each  day  would  bring  a 
new  surprise.  He  often  would  have  inspirations 
late  at  night  after  he  had  spent  many  hours  of 
copyreading  with  the  aid  of  background  music. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  be  more  or  less 
awake  all  night.  He  could  not  quiet  the  activity 
of  his  brain,  so  sleep  would  wait  until  the  next 
day.  Sometimes,  in  order  not  to  waste  too  much 
of  the  next  day  in  bed,  he  would  leave  a note  in 
my  typewriter  instructing  me  to  give  him  a call. 

Ruark  must  have  been  the  fastest  book  writ- 
ing author  who  ever  lived.  When  we  were  going 
well,  we  could  figure  on  between  seventy  and  a 
hundred  copyread  pages  a week.  This  rate  of 
progress  would  be  allowing  for  other  work  such 
as  columns,  correspondence,  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, not  to  mention  house  guests  and  booze. 

A big  book  of  well  over  a thousand  typewritten 
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pages  could  be  produced  in  a period  of  less 
than  six  months. 

Despite  the  speed  of  production,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Bob  spent  a long  period  in  the 
germination  of  his  ideas.  This  often  included 
extensive  research,  and  in  the  case  of  the  books 
on  Africa  numerous  visits  to  the  continent  were 
involved  along  with  extensive  reading  in  his 
vast  personal  library  of  Africana.  Even  as  one 
book  was  barely  started  he  would  be  consid- 
ering the  title  and  general  plan  of  the  next. 
Accordingly,  when  the  day  arrived  when 
Bob  felt  it  was  time  to  get  started,  matters 
moved  fast. 

The  actual  completion  of  a book  was 
often  where  the  real  trouble  started.  With 
the  single  exception  of  “Something  of 
Value,”  there  were  serious  over-writing 
problems  with  the  other  big  books.  Word- 
iness was  definitely  one  of  Bob’s  faults. 

Since  he  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
write  large  numbers  of  words,  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  book  prose  run  its  com- 
plete length  uninterrupted  then  trim 
later.  The  trimming  and  condensing 
procedure  would  then  reduce  the  copy 
to  say  half  of  the  original  copy.  Even 
so,  the  manuscripts  were  often  still  too 
long.  The  worst  experience  was  when  we  were 
required  to  remove  a full  400  pages  from  the  “fin- 
ished” manuscript  of  Uhuru. 

One  major  exception  was  “Something  of  Value.” 
His  working  title  for  the  book  at  that  time  was 
“Carrion  Men,”  but  after  getting  a running  start 
of  82  pages  he  set  the  work  aside  for  a few  months 
and  once  again  visited  the  scene  of  the  Mau  Mau 
uprising  in  Kenya.  Eventually  he  got  down  to  the 
heavy  work  during  the  summer  of  1954  at  Palamos. 
The  actual  writing  time  for  the  book,  running  out 
at  just  on  1,000  pages  of  typewritten  copy  and 
containing  in  the  region  of  300,000  words,  was 
no  more  than  four  months. 

The  manuscript,  which  Bob  took  to  New  York 
towards  the  end  of  1954,  was  published  virtually 
without  change.  Once  it  had  been  read  by  Harold 
Matson,  all  sorts  of  good  things  began  to  happen. 
There  was  excitement  from  all  directions — pub- 
lishers, the  film  world  and  book  clubs.  The  book 
became  a Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  for 
May  1955,  and  Matson  went  to  the  movie  market 
immediately.  In  fact,  the  deal  was  made  prac- 
tically before  the  publishers  got  their  hands  on 
the  manuscript. 


Bob  was  really  hoping  for  some  prize  recogni- 
tion for  “Something  of  Value.”  He  felt  it  war- 
ranted something,  and  though  he  didn’t  think  a 
Nobel  Prize  was  a possibility  he  thought  maybe 
there  was  a chance  for  a Pulitzer.  At  the  time  he 


North  Carolina  native  Robert  Ruark  (opposite)  cut  a striking  figure  during 
his  prime  in  the  1950s  and  early  ’60s.  An  avid  hunter  (top),  Ruark  favored  a 
double  gun  when  shooting  birds  such  as  pheasants.  His  many  trips  to  Africa 
(middle)  resulted  in  material  for  several  books,  including  "Something  of 
Value”and  "Horn  of  Africa.”  He  died  at  age  49  in  London. 
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Even  on  safari,  Ruark  (left)  carried  along 
his  typewriter  and  wrote  columns  for  such 
publications  as  E squire,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Reader’s  Digest.  From  1951  to  1965, 
Ruark  made  at  least  10  hunting  trips  to 
Africa.  Among  his  trophies  (opposite)  was 
this  Cape  buffalo. 


said  to  me:  “If  we  win  it,  chum,  you  can  have  the 
$500  prize  money.”  We  didn’t  win  it,  of  course. 

Lack  of  prize  recognition  notwithstanding, 
Bob  certainly  wasn’t  suffering  financially.  By  the 
end  of  1955,  he  had  an  impressive  list  of  earn- 
ings. On  top  of  royalty  income  from  bookstore 
sales  his  share  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
sales  came  to  $50,000.  The  paperback  rights 
were  sold  to  Pocket  Bo.oks  for  what  was,  at  that 
time,  a record  amount  of  $106,000.  This  was 
shared  between  Bob  and  the  publisher  of  the 
hard  cover.  Added  to  all  of  this  was  the  movie 
sale  to  MGM.  The  total  amount  came  close  to 
half  a million  dollars. 

One  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  way  the  pub- 
lisher handled  condensations  of  the  book.  It 
infuriated  Ruark.  In  writing  to  Matson,  his  lit- 
erary agent,  Bob  revealed  the  extent  of  his  irri- 
tation. “If  you  run  into  anybody  from  Doubleday, 
you  might  quote  me  bitterly  as  saying  that  if  I 
had  known  they  needed  the  money  I would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  sent  them  $1,250  (the  paltry 
sum  they  got  for  one  condensed  sale),  represen- 
ting their  share  of  the  latest  coup  d’etat.” 

While  Bob  had  already  been  considering  the 
possibility  of  changing  publishers,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  particular  incident  was  instru- 
mental in  precipitating  change.  He  wrote  to 
Matson  in  no  uncertain  terms:  “I  want  out! 
Something  very  sour  has  been  going  on  there 
for  a long  time.  I don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  I 
don’t  want  it.” 

In  the  event,  the  1959  publication  of  “Poor  No 
More”  saw  a switch  to  Henry  Holt  and  Company 
as  publisher.  They  were  particularly  acceptable 
to  Bob  since  they  were  the  publishers  of  Field  & 
Stream  magazine,  which  he  had  enjoyed  working 


with.  In  all  Bob  would  do  three  books  with 
Henry  Holt,  with  the  others  being  collections 
of  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  articles.  These 
appeared  as  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  and 
“The  Old  Man’s  Boy  Grows  Older.”  Both  books 
were  highly  acclaimed  and  became  a special 
purchase  for  fathers  to  give  their  sons.  Holt  ran 
an  excellent  sales  campaign  with  direct  public- 
ity to  over  650,000  subscribers  to  Field  & Stream, 
and  the  final  sales  were  quite  gratifying. 

Many  people  had  always  maintained  that 
“The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  pieces  were  some 
of  Bob’s  finest  writing.  He  enjoyed  writing  them, 
but  toward  the  end  of  his  association  with  Field 
& Stream , he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a suitable  piece.  In  a way  this  was  under- 
standable, since  Bob  kept  these  reminiscences 
going  with  an  article  a month  for  over  ten  years, 
from  1951  to  1961. 

Bob  was  delighted  with  the  handling  of  the 
book,  “The  Old  Man  and  thd Boy.”  He  especially 
liked  the  line  drawings  by  Walter  Dower.  He  made 
a special  trip  to  North  Carolina  in  his  Rolls  Royce, 
taking  the  artist  with  him,  with  that  in  mind.  He 
got  exactly  what  he  wanted  on  the  cover  — an 
enormous,  spread-eagled  oak  across  the  dust 
jacket’s  spine. 

Bob  continued  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the  reg- 
ular sales  reports  for  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy,” 
until  one  day  a new  editor  at  Henry  Holt  advised 
him  that  they  had  sold  some  excerpts  from  the 
book  to  the  Reading  for  Men  Book  Club,  one  of 
Doubleday’s  many  operations.  As  had  been  the 
case  with  “Something  of  Value,”  Bob  exploded. 

If  anything,  this  time  there  was  even  more  amaze- 
ment, since  he  had  been  convinced  this  excerp- 
ting problem  had  been  settled  with  finality. 
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He  immediately  wrote  the  offending  editor: 

“1  ain’t  pleased  about  you  selling  The  Old 
Man  and  the  Boy’  to  Reading  for  Men  without 
informing  either  Harold  Matson  or  me  of  your 
intent.  The  lousy  $500  for  your  pocket  and  mine 
does  not  justify  condensation.  This  was  one  of 
the  two  reasons  I quit  Doubleday  and  if  it  hap- 
pens again  on  any  subsequent  book,  I will  quit 
Holt  too.  My  idea  is  that  a book  should  sell  as  a 
book  and  not  as  a predigested  excerpt.” 

When  Bob  received  his  first  copy  of  “The  Old 
Man’s  Boy  Grows  Older”  he  was  initially  very 
pleased  indeed.  He  liked  the  presentation  and 
the  African  scene  on  the  dust  jacket  with  zebras, 
Mount  Kenya  in  the  background  and  a large  aca- 
cia tree  spreading  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  book.  He  had  just  begun  saying  how  pleased 
he  was  when  he  came  to  the  dust  jacket  blurb: 
“But  the  Old  Man  is  still  there.  He  is  there  in 
anecdotal  memories  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a 
tiger  in  Africa.”  It  seemed  inevitable  that  with 
every  book  something  was  bound  to  happen  that 
thoroughly  annoyed  Bob,  and  when  he  discov- 
ered the  mention  of  the  tiger  he  immediately 
dictated  a blistering  letter  to  his  publisher: 

“I  think  it  is  a very  handsome  book  overall 
and  can  only  complain  that  whatever  genius 
prepared  your  dust  jacket  blurb  happened  to 
locate  tigers  in  Africa,  which  is  not  only  unlikely 
but  impossible,  as  there  ain’t  no  tigers  in  Africa! 

A little  stupid  mistake  like  this  does  detract 
from  the  overall  value  of  the  book,  if  only  as  a 
reflection  on  the  author’s  right  to  deal  with  his 
subject.  In  short  I would  trust  no  outdoor  writer 
whose  claim  to  fame  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  tigers  in  Africa,  any 
more  than  I would  consider  blond  Eskimos  as 
natural  in  Florida.” 

Both  of  the  “Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  books 
had  interesting  dedications,  the  first  giving  a 
good  indication  as  to  the  origin  of  most  of  the 
material.  It  implicitly  indicated  what  was  fact — 
the  Old  Man  was  a number  of  people:  “This 
book  is  for  the  memory  of  my  grandfathers, 
Captain  Edward  Hall  Adkins  and  Hanson  Kelly 
Ruark;  for  my  father,  Robert  Chester  Ruark,  Sr.; 
and  for  all  the  honorary  uncles,  black  and  white, 
who  took  me  to  raise.”  The  dedication  to  the 
second  volume  was  also  of  considerable  interest: 
This  book  is  for  two  grown-up  boys,  who  once 
shared  an  idea  in  a rowboat.  I do  not  recall  that 
we  caught  any  fish,  but  the  idea  was  a beaut.” 
The  underlying  explanation  for  this  dedication 
is  that  he  got  the  idea  for  the  book  during  a 
conversation  with  his  publisher  while  the  two 
of  them  were  fishing. 

Bob  always  showed  an  enormous  amount  of 
loyalty  to  Field  & Stream , and  he  took  great  pride 


in  contributing  to  this  magazine.  He  never  forgot 
that  when  he  threw  in  the  towel  on  his  news- 
paper column  as  he  prepared  to  leave  New  York 
in  1953,  his  only  certain  source  of  income  was 
$15,000  for  the  “Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  series. 
Bob  never  forgot  the  people  who  had  helped  him 
in  the  past.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  later 
on,  when  negotiations  were  taking  place  between 
Harold  Matson  and  Holt  for  the  first  book  con- 
tract with  them,  the  loyalty  to  Field  & Stream 
threatened  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  deal.  In  the 
end  Matson  managed  to  settle  matters  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned  parties. 

Ruark  was  unquestionably  in  his  prime,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  literary  productivity  and 
fame,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  1950s.  Sadly, 
hard  living  and  the  ravages  of  alcohol  would 
soon  take  their  toll,  but  for  a time  in  his  prime 
“The  Old  Man’s  Boy”  was  a true  phenomenon. 
Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
a half  century  later  most  readers  still  consider 
“The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  the  finest  work  of 
outdoor  literature  ever  written.  ^ 


"Ruark  Remembered" is  available  as  a trade  hardback  and  in  a limited  edition  of 
750  copies  bound  in  leather  and  slipcased.  The  deluxe  edition  includes  a color 
photograph  of  Ruark  and  Harry  Selby,  signed  by  Selby.  The  trade  edition  is  $45 
postpaid  and  the  deluxe  edition  $ 100  postpaid.  The  books  can  be  ordered  from 
the  editor,  Jim  Casada  (1250  Yorkdale  Drive,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730)  or  through 
his  website,  www.jimcasadaoutdoors.com. 


L 
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Our  state  claims  an  ancient,  singular,  irreplaceable  assemblage  of 

.y  endemic  species  — 

dozens  of  animals  and  plants  found  nowhere  else. 


* \ 


, written  by  Jeff  Beane 
ph’oto  graced  by  Todd  Pusser 
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HE  LITTLE  BLACK-STRIPED  MINNOW 
(lopped  in  the  seine.  Eagerly  but  gently,  Gerald  Pottern  scooped  it  up.  But  it 
was  only  a swallowtail  shiner,  and  not  the  very  closely  related  species  we 
sought.  1 was  helping  Pottern  survey  the  Deep  River  for  a very  rare  fish  on 
that  fine  mid-October  day  in  1984.  Besides  assisting  him  with  his  thesis,  I 
particularly  wanted  to  see  this  creature,  not  only  because  it  was  a federally 
endangered  species,  but  also  because  it  occurred  only  in  five  North  Carolina 
counties,  one  of  which  was  my  home  county  of  Randolph.  But  we  would  not 
be  successful  that  day,  or  the  next.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  many  years  before  I 
would  get  to  see  Notropis  mekistocholas,  the  Cape  Fear  shiner. 

Mention  North  Carolina,  and  what  hugely  understudied  in  proportion  to 


comes  to  mind  first?  Maybe  mountains 
or  beaches.  Maybe  the 
Research  Triangle.  Maybe 
farms,  old-fashioned  South- 
ern hospitality  and  down- 
home  cooking.  Maybe  even 
college  basketball.  But  what 
can  our  state  exclusively 
call  its  own?  Pepsi?  Texas 
Pete  hot  sauce?  Lexington 
and  Eastern-style  barbecue? 

Bojangles?  Krispy  Kreme 
doughnuts?  Food  Lion? 

All  these  and  more  orig- 
inated in  the  North  Carolina 
that  most  folks  know — or 
think  they  know.  But  I’ve 
a feeling  no  one  out  there 
thought  of  the  Yancey  side- 
swimmer,  the  Bennett’s 
Mill  Cave  water  slater  or 
the  Ramp  Cove  supercoil. 

Should  they  have?  Well, 
maybe.  Because  these  crea- 
tures (an  amphipod,  an 
isopod  and  a land  snail, 
for  any  who  might  be  won- 
dering) are  among  North 
Carolina’s  elite.  They’re 
endemics — that  is,  they’re 
found  here  and  nowhere 
else  on  Earth. 

No  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  endemic  species  our  state 
has.  Of  those  known,  the  majority  are 
arthropods,  most  groups  of  which  are 


The  state’s  endemics 
include  the  Waccamaw 
Amnicola  (top)  of  Lake 
Waccamaw  (left),  Cape 
Fear  shiner  (middle)  and 
Carolina  madtom  (above). 


their  abundance  and  diversity.  The  N.C. 

Natural  Heritage  Program 
may  be  the  only  entity  that’s 
even  made  a stab  at  compil- 
ing a list  of  North  Carolina 
endemics.  The  group’s  data- 
base list  includes  119  taxa 
flagged  as  known  or  pro- 
bable endemics,  84  of  which 
are  invertebrate  animals.  But 
the  list  is  woefully  incom- 
plete, as  database  manager 
John  Finnegan  is  quick  to 
point  out.  “We  don’t  by  any 
means  have  information 
on  all  invertebrates.”  For 
instance,  the  list  included 
no  millipedes,  and  Rowland 
Shelley  of  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences  esti- 
mates about  32  probable  or 
potential  North  Carolina 
endemics  among  this  group. 
Several  he  described  him- 
self, including  Sigmoria 
( Falloria ) tuberosa,  known 
only  from  the  vicinity  of 
Smokemont  Campground 
in  Swain  County,  and  Pseu- 
dojulus  carolinensis,  thus  far 
known  only  from  a single 
locality  in  Gaston  County. 
But  though  many  of  our 
state’s  known  endemic  species  are  things 
such  as  millipedes,  ostracods,  ground 
beetles  and  scaffold  web  spiders,  by  no 


The  permanently  aquatic  Neuse  River  waterdog  (above)  reaches  nearly  a foot  in  length. 
Found  only  in  the  Bat  Cave-Chimney  Rock  vicinity,  the  crevice  salamander  (right,  above) 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a distinct  and  rare  species.  The  Blue  Ridge  gray-cheeked  sal- 
amander (right)  is  a member  of  the  woodland  salamander  genus  Plethodon.  Although 
well  known,  the  "red  Sandhills  Eurycea”  (facing  page,  top)  is  an  undescribed  species 
that  inhabits  blackwater  streams  in  the  Sandhills  region.  The  Greenfield  rams-horn 
(facing  page,  below)  is  named  for  Greenfield  Lake  in  New  Hanover  County,  although 
it  is  also  seen  in  Brunswick  County  as  well.  Shown  here  (below)  is  a Waccamaw  Amni- 
cola  feeding  on  algae  on  the  shell  of  a mussel. 


means  are  all  of  them  minuscule  or  terribly 
obscure.  Probably  at  least  18  vertebrate  taxa 
occur  only  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Besides  the 
aforementioned  Cape  Fear  shiner,  six  other 
freshw  ater  fishes  swim  only  between  Manteo 
and  Murphy.  These  include  the  Carolina 
madtom  ( Soturus  furiosus ) and  the  pinewoods 
shiner  ( Lythrurus  inatutinus),  both  found 
exclusively  in  the  Neuse  and  Tar  river  sys- 
tems: the  Waccamaw  killifish  ( Fundulus 
uaccamensis),  Waccamaw  silverside  ( Menidia 
extensa ) and  Waccamaw  darter  ( Etheostoma 
pcrlongum ) — all  endemic  to  our  largest 
Carolina  bay  lake;  and  the  Lake  Phelps  killi- 
fish (Fundulus  sp.).  found  only  in  Lake  Phelps. 


In  a state  often  heralded  as  "salamander 
capital  of  the  world,"  one  might  reasonably 
expect  a few  endemic  salamanders.  Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  is  the  Neuse  River  water- 
dog  (. Nectums  lewisi).  also  known  as  the 
Carolina  mudpuppy.  Found  only  in  larger, 
relatively  unpolluted  streams  in  the  Neuse 
and  Tar  drainages,  this  permanently  aquatic 
amphibian  reaches  nearly  a foot  in  length. 
Named  by  a North  Carolinian  (Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences  founding  father  C.  S. 
Brimley)  and  for  a North  Carolinian  (Raleigh 
angler  Frank  B.  Lewis,  who  caught  the  type 
specimens  while  fishing  in  the  Neuse),  this 
animal  is  so  steeped  in  Tar  Heel  history  that 
many  believe  it  would  make  an  excellent 
candidate  for  official  state  amphibian. 

So  might  the  crevice  salamander,  found 
only  in  the  Bat  Cave -Chimney  Rock  vicinity. 
This  large,  handsome,  terrestrial  salamander 
has  variously  been  regarded  as  a distinct 
| species  ( Plethodon  longicrus ) and  as  merely 

an  ecological  variant  of  the  more  colorful 
and  widespread  Yonahlossee  salamander 
( P.  yonahlossee),  from  which  it  differs  con- 
siderably in  appearance,  habitat  preference 
and  behavior.  Three  other  members  of  the 
large  woodland  salamander  genus  Plethodon 
— the  Blue  Ridge  gray-cheeked  salamander 
(P  amplus),  South  Mountain  gray-cheeked 
salamander  (P  meridianus ) and  the  Cheoah 
Bald  salamander  (P  cheoah) — were  long 
regarded  as  members  of  the  Jordan's  sala- 
mander (P  Jordan i)  species  complex  and 
w ere  only  recently  recognized  as  genetically 
distinct  (though  virtually  identical  in  appear- 
ance). A distinctive  and  well-known  but  still 
undescribed  brook  salamander,  the  “red 
Sandhills  Eurycea,”  inhabits  small  black- 
water  streams  in  our  Sandhills  region.  And 
an  undescribed  member  of  the  large  and 


confusing  genus  Desmognathus  (the  dusky 
salamander  group),  found  only  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Waterrock  Knob  along  the  Haywood- 
Jackson  county  line,  seems  different  from  both 
the  imitator  salamander  and  Ocoee  dusky 
salamander  populations  living  alongside  it. 

Reptiles  contribute  two  unique  forms  to 
our  fauna.  The  Carolina  water  snake,  or 
Carolina  salt  marsh  snake  (. Nerodia  sipedon 
williamengelsi),  is  a distinct  subspecies  found 
only  in  salt  marsh  habitats  between  Currituck 
Banks  and  Cape  Lookout.  The  Outer  Banks 
kingsnake  ( Lampropeltis  getula  sticticeps), 
found  only  on  the  Banks  in  the  intracapes 
region  between  Hatteras  and  Lookout,  has 
variously  been  regarded  as  a distinct  sub- 
species and  as  simply  a geographic  variant  of 
the  widespread  Eastern  kingsnake.  Regard- 
less, its  shiny,  speckled  coils  are  eagerly 
sought  by  naturalists  interested  in  unique 
“lifers,”  as  well  as  by  illegal  collectors  seek- 
ing pet  trade  dollars.  (Both  it  and  the  Caro- 
lina water  snake  are  protected  as  taxa  of 
Special  Concern,  and  much  of  their  habitat 
is  encompassed  by  national  seashore  pro- 
perties, where  take  is  prohibited). 
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With  their  wide-ranging  migratory  capabili- 
ties, birds  have  managed  to  excuse  themselves 
from  the  list  of  North  Carolina  endemics,  but 
two  mammals  making  the  “N.C.  exclusives” 
roster  are  an  undescribed  Sorex  shrew  known 
only  from  early  successional  fields  and  low 
pocosin  habitats  on  the  Albemarle  Peninsula, 
and  the  Buxton  Woods  white-footed  mouse, 
a subspecies  known  only  from  maritime 
forests  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  vicinity. 

Even  among  the  numerous  invertebrates 
North  Carolina  can  claim  as  its  own,  not  all 
are  tiny,  obscure  things.  The  Tar  River  spiny 
mussel  (Elliptio  steinstansana)  is  a distinctive 
bivalve,  resembling  nothing  else  in  the  state. 
The  bizarre,  long-legged  lampshade  spiders 
(two  of  our  three  species — Hypochilus  coylei 
and  H.  sheari — are  endemic;  see  “The  Lamp- 
shades,” February  2005)  are  real  arachnid 
standouts.  As  freshwater  snails  go,  the  mag- 
nificent rams -horn  (Planorbclla  magnified ) is  a 
rather  impressive  creature,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  for  Saint  Francis'  satyr  ( Neonympha 
mitchcllii  francisciX  a small  but  striking 
butterfly  apparently  occurring  only  on  Fort 
Bragg.  Twelve  endemic  crayfishes  have 
been  recognized  so  far,  about  half  of  them 
described  in  the  past  several  years  by  John 
Cooper  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Cooper  finds  it  extremely  odd  that  such 


large,  conspicuous,  familiar  and  ecologi- 
cally important  aquatic  animals  as  crayfish 
have  been  so  neglected.  He  reckons  at  least 
three  more  undescribed  species  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  list  of  state  endemics. 

At  least  17  plant  species  and  subspecies  are 
North  Carolina  endemics.  Some,  such  as  the 
Raven  Rock  liverwort  ( Lejeunea  glaucescens 
var.  acrogyna ),  thin-wall  quillwort  ( Isoetes 
microvela ) and  an  undescribed  Scleria  known 
as  the  “smooth-seeded  hairy  nutrush,”  may 
be  sufficiently  inconspicuous,  rare  or  simi- 
lar to  other  species  as  to  be  easily  and  under- 
standably overlooked.  But  others  — including 
the  pink-shell  azalea  (Rhododendron  vaseyi ), 
mountain  golden  heather  (Hudsonia  mon- 
tana),  Heller’s  blazing  star  (Liatris  helleri), 
Northern  Oconee  bells  (Shortia  galacifolia 
var.  brevistyla)  and  coastal  and  Yadkin  River 
goldenrods  (Solidago  villosicarpa  and  S. 
plumosa ) — can  be  quite  showy  and  colorful. 

Neither  are  all  of  our  state’s  endemics  nec- 
essarily difficult  to  locate,  identify  or  observe. 
Carolina  water  snakes  are  often  conspicuous 
in  salt  marshes  and  tidal  creeks  north  of 
Cape  Lookout;  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore offers  many  spots  to  observe  them. 
Waccamaw  and  Lake  Phelps  killifishes  may 
be  spotted  easily  in  the  clear  waters  along 
the  edges  of  their  namesake  lakes.  The 
lavender  blooms  ol  Heller  's  blazing  star  are 
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Apparently  limited  to  the  upper  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  river  basins,  the  Carolina  ladle  crayfish's 
(above)  habitat  is  in  streams  where  it  burrows  under  large  rocks.  The  Yadkin  River  goldenrod 
(facing,  top)  is  one  of  the  state’s  two  endemic  goldenrod  species.  A "near”endemic  of  the  state  is 
the  Venus' flytrap  (facing,  middle)  that  also  occurs  in  a few  South  Carolina  areas.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  pinewoods  darter  (facing,  below),  common  in  small  streams  in  the  Sandhills  region, 
but  also  known  from  one  or  two  streams  in  South  Carolina  — although  none  have  been  seen 
there  in  recent  years. 


conspicuous  along  hiking  trails  on  some 
of  our  high  mountain  peaks  from  July  to 
September,  and  every  May  the  pink-shell 
azalea  carpets  some  slopes  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  with  a rioting  blanket  of  pink. 
Crevice  salamanders,  Sandhills  Eurycea,  and 
several  of  our  endemic  crayfishes  and  milli- 
pedes are  easily  found  in  the  right  habitat 
under  the  right  conditions.  The  same  may 
be  said  for  many  other  endemics  — they  can 
be  reasonably  common  where  they  occur, 
but  they  may  occur  in  very  small  areas  of 
restricted  and  specific  habitat.  Classic  exam- 
ples include  Cladonia  psoromica,  a reindeer 
lichen  found  only  on  Ashe  County's  Bluff 
Mountain;  and  the  noonday  globe  ( Patera 
clarki  nantahala ),  a terrestrial  snail  occurr- 
ing only  along  about  2 miles  of  steep,  wet, 
calcareous  cliffs  on  the  east  side  of  Swain 
County’s  Nantahala  Gorge. 


Fertile  Ground 

Natural  communities  evolve  very  slowly  over 
time,  and  species  are  extensions  of  the  habi- 
tats that  produce  them.  North  Carolina  is 
blessed  with  exceptionally  rich  habitat  diver- 
sity, ranging  from  boreal  forest  to  subtropical 
island.  In  fact,  the  Natural  Heritage  Program 
recognizes  at  least  two  natural  community 
types  found  only  in  the  Old  North  State:  wet 
marl  forest  (known  only  from  the  Rocky 
Point  area  of  southern  Pender  County)  and 
Southern  Appalachian  fen  (known  only  from 
Bluff  Mountain).  A few  other  natural  commu- 
nity types  may  be  unique  to  North  Carolina, 
or  nearly  so.  With  such  richly  varied  geogra- 
phy and  climate.  North  Carolina's  high  rate 
of  endemism  isn't  terribly  surprising.  Lake 
Waccamaw  alone,  for  instance,  has  at  least 
seven  endemics  (three  snails  and  a mussel 
besides  the  three  previously  mentioned  fish ' 
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Our  fellow  creatures  frequently  fail  to  rec- 
ognize our  arbitrary  political  boundaries, 
hence  numerous  species  are  “near  endemics,” 
with  ranges  lying  almost  entirely  within 
North  Carolina.  One  well-known  example 
is  the  remarkable  Venus’  flytrap  ( Dionaea 
muscipula ),  which  also  occurs  in  a few  South 
Carolina  populations.  (The  cutworm  moth 
Hemipachnobia  s ubporphyrea,  which  feeds 
exclusively  on  flytraps,  has  thus  far  been 
found  only  in  North  Carolina.)  Another 
example  is  the  pinewoods  darter  ( Etheostoma 
mariae ),  common  in  small  streams  in  our 
Sandhills  region  but  otherwise  known  only 
from  one  or  two  streams  in  South  Carolina, 
where  it  has  not  been  found  in  recent  years 
and  is  believed  extirpated.  And  the  crayfish 
Cambarus  georgiae,  despite  its  name,  barely 
enters  Georgia;  98  percent  of  its  range  lies 
within  North  Carolina. 

Still  another  complexity  arises  when  a 
once-endemic  species  is  transplanted  out- 
side its  original  range  by  the  seemingly  insa- 
tiable human  propensity  for  moving  things 
around.  This  evidently  occurred  with  the 
millipede  Cleidogona  nantahala,  originally 
known  only  from  about  nine  North  Carolina 
Mountain  counties  but  recently  introduced 
into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  appar- 
ently hidden  away  in  the  roots  of  trans- 
planted rhododendrons. 

Our  Own  Treasure 

It’s  probably  a safe  bet  that  we’ll  never  see 
folks  moving  to  North  Carolina  in  order  to 
boast  sharing  residency  with  the  fragile  glyph, 
or  just  to  be  near  the  Lost  Nantahala  Cave 
spider.  It  isn’t  a dire  necessity  that  every 
North  Carolinian  experience  the  thrill  of 
seeing  a few  stems  of  the  wild  onion  still 
known  only  as  “ Allium  species  1.”  And  not 
every  resident  of  our  state  needs  to  be  able  to 
shout  excitedly:  “Wow!  There  goes  a Mary 
Alice’s  small-headed  fly!”  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  we  have  things — lots  of 
things  — here  that  no  one  else  has. 

A more  reasonable,  and  perhaps  even 
achievable,  goal  would  be  to  foster  an  aware- 
ness among  our  citizenry  that  our  state  is 
unique,  not  so  much  because  of  what  one 
dominant  species  has  done  in  it  (or  to  it) 
in  the  last  few  hundred  years,  but  because 
of  what  the  great,  mysterious  and  complex 
forces  ol  nature  have  fortuitously  shaped 
over  millennia.^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  and  a regular 
contributor  to  WINC. 
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The  longnose  gar’s  prevalence  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  in 
North  Carolina  doesn’t  seem  to  make  anglers  appreciate  it,  but  this 
ancient,  oft-reviled  species  is  actually  a terrific — if  unhandsome  — 
sport  fish.  Just  stay  away  from  its  teeth,  and  don't  eat  the  green  roe. 

The  Bad  and  Ihe  Armored 


Written  by  DavidS,  Lee 
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Nurili  Carolina  is  either  blessed  or  cursed  with  gars.  Whatever  one’s  point  of  view  may  be  regarding  these  large 
primitive  fish,  one  thing  everyone  can  agree  on  is  that  North  Carolina  has  them.  Almost  everyone  can  recognize 
a gar.  I hev  are  so  unlike  other  species  that  biologists  place  them  in  a distinct  order.  Even  the  vertebrae  are  strange 
and  almost  reptilian.  Most  fishes  have  vertebrae  that  arc  concave  on  both  ends,  hut  gars  have  joints  similar  to  a hall  and 
socket,  with  the  convex  front  end  fitting  into  the  concave  back  end  of  the  neighboring  vertebra.  People  not  in  tune  with 
the  attributes  ol  the  design  of  fishes  would  simply  dismiss  gars  along  with  catfish,  eels  and  rays  as  strange  or  outright  ugly. 


About  gars 

Although  fossils  of  the  primitive  and  bony  gar  are  known  from  Europe  and  Asia,  all  living  forms  of  gars  are  restricted  to 
North  and  Central  America,  where  for  the  most  part  they  are  confined  to  freshwater  habitats.  One  species  is  found  in  Cuba. 
Ol  the  seven  living  species,  five  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  several  states  in  the  Mississippi  basin  have  as  many  as 
oui  different  species.  I he  largest,  the  alligator  gar,  is  a Mississippi  River  native  that  on  occasion  reaches  lengths  exceeding 
10  feet  and  weights  of  over  300  pounds. 


In  North  Carolina  the  task  of  specific  identification  is  easy,  as  we  have  only  one  species,  the  longnose  gar.  This  fish  has 
the  widest  distribution  of  any  gar,  occurring  in  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Gulf  Coast  drainage  systems.  Though  long  snouts 
c laracterize  gars,  as  its  common  name  implies,  the  snout  of  the  longnose  gar  is  especially  long  and  slender.  The  scientific 
name,  Lcpisosteus  osseus,  is  also  descriptive.  Lepid  means  “scaled,”  and  osseus  translates  to  “bony.”  These  are  large  fish. 
I hey  commonly  reach  3 feet  in  length,  and  really  large  ones  get  to  4V4  feet  and  weigh  up  to  35  pounds.  There  is  one  report 
r°m  ,exas  of  a longnose  gar  that  was  6 feet  8 inches  long  and  weighed  more  than  50  pounds.  In  our  state,  these  gars  do  not 
seem  to  get  anywhere  near  that  size.  1 he  largest  one  on  record  measured  just  over  31  inches.  Like  other  gars,  the  longnose 
is  not  a beautiful  fish:  Sharp  teeth  protrude  from  its  long  snout,  and  oddly  placed  fins  and  small,  inflexible  platelike  scales 
give  it  a villainous  appearance. 


ERIC  ENGBRETSON  JOE  RICHARD 


With  an  elongated  body  and  a snout  twice 
as  long  as  its  head,  the  longnose  gar  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  freshwater 
fish  in  North  Carolina.  It  inhabits  slow- 
moving  or  still  waters  and  can  sometimes 
be  found  in  brackish  water. 


Freshwater  divers  with  spear  guns  are 
usually  surprised  when  they  see  their  spears 
ricochet  off  a gar.  This  sounds  unbelievable, 
but  the  tough  scales  of  gars  form  a complete 
armored  sheath  over  the  fish’s  cylinder- 
shaped  body.  These  scales  differ  from  the 
scales  of  other  fishes  in  both  their  method  of 
growth  and  their  covering.  More  important,’ 
they  are  not  like  the  overlapping  scales  of 
other  fishes,  or  even  like  those  of  reptiles,  but 
instead  have  interlocking  processes.  It’s  a 
solid  armor  unequaled  in  the  biological  world. 
Additionally,  the  unsealed  head  and  snout  are 
hard,  solid  and  bony.  The  head  bones  offer 
more  than  protection,  as  they  are  key  in  the 
production  of  blood  cells,  producing  all  the 
blood  cell  types.  Large,  fanglike  teeth  lining 
both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  are  designed  for 
slashing,  grasping  and  holding. 

In  the  past,  gars  were  probably  much  more 
common  than  they  are  today.  1 once  spent  an 
afternoon  digging  up  fossilized  bones  of 
extinct  Pleistocene  mammals  from  an  ancient 
riverbed.  One  of  the  professors  overseeing  the 
excavation  pointed  out  to  me  that  I was 
moving  not  just  buckets  full  of  sand.  On 
closer  examination  1 could  see  that  the  “sand” 


Why  Don’t  Gars  Have 
“Fish-shaped”  Tails? 

See  Nature's  Ways,  page  39. 


was  actually  mixed  in  with  millions  of  fos- 
silized garfish  scales.  The  diamond-shaped 
scales  are  very  distinctive  enamel-covered 
plates  that  look  nothing  like  the  thin,  flex- 
ible scales  of  most  fishes  living  today. 

In  North  Carolina,  longnose  gars  are  com- 
mon in  Coastal  Plain  rivers  and  streams.  They 
occur  irregularly  in  the  eastern  Piedmont, 
and,  except  for  populations  in  the  Yadkin 
River,  some  reservoirs  of  the  Catawba  and  a 
few  sites  near  Tennessee,  the  fish  are  essen- 
tially absent  from  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
The  primary  habitat  of  this  gar  is  rivers  and 
streams,  but  it  also  occurs  in  sluggish  back- 
waters and  swamps,  small  impoundments, 
and  large  reservoirs.  It  often  enters  brackish 
estuarine  areas  and  is  tolerant  of  salt  water. 
There  are  even  records  of  its  being  found  in 
the  open  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  feeds  mostly  on  small  fish.  Younger  gars 
eat  minnows  and  young  fish  of  various  species, 
and  larger  ones  catch  gizzard  shad  and  simi- 
lar-size fishes.  Gars’  elongated  stomachs 
enable  them  to  swallow  large  prey  items.  They 
' not  only  eat  sunhsh  and  catfish  but  are  also 
known  to  consume  aquatic  insects,  freshwater 
shrimp,  crayfish  and  frogs.  Individuals  liv- 
ing in  brackish  water  have  been  found  eating 
blue  crabs.  Like  other  gars,  they  follow  their 
prey  in  a slow,  continuous  stalk  or  lie  wait- 
ing for  it  to  come  into  striking  distance.  Their 
long,  tooth-filled  snouts  are  quite  efficient. 
These  fish  catch  prey  sideways  in  their 
toothed  jaws  and  swallow  it  whole,  head- 
first. The  teeth  are  used  for  killing,  not  chew- 
ing. A gar  might  swim  into  a school  of  fish 
and  slash  its  beak  from  side  to  side,  trying 
-to  injure  or  impale  as  much  prey  as  possible. 

Breeding  adult  gars  move  into  small  tri- 
butaries in  the  spring.  In  North  Carolina 
spawning  occurs  in  April  and  early  May. 
Adults  gather  above  gravelly  sandbars  or  over 
aquatic  vegetation.  When  they  congregate 


over  their  spawning  beds,  the  males  out- 
number females.  Several  males  accompany 
each  spawning  female,  whose  large,  green, 
adhesive  eggs  are  strewn  about  and  attach  to 
plants  or  gravel.  A single  female  can  produce 
up  to  77,000  eggs  in  a season.  The  eggs  may 
even  end  up  in  the  nests  of  bass,  where  the 
adult  bass  guard  their  eggs  and  young  as  well 
as  those  of  the  gar. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  three  to  nine  days.  It 
takes  about  nine  days  for  the  larval  gars  to 
absorb  their  yolk  sacs.  At  this  stage  of  their 
life,  swimming  is  difficult,  and  they  hang 
vertically  from  submerged  objects,  clinging 
by  an  adhesive  organ  on  their  snout.  As 
the  snouts  increase  in  length,  the  adhesive, 
suckerlike  disk  falls  off.  The  males  mature  in 
about  three  to  four  years,  the  females  in  six. 
Female  longnose  gars  grow  quicker  and  big- 
ger than  the  males  and  can  live  for  30  years 
or  more.  Males  live  for  only  about  17  years.  In 
populations  of  younger  longnose  gars,  males 
greatly  outnumber  females,  but  because  of  the 
longer  lifespan  of  the  females,  this  balances 
out  over  time. 

Qu  jetly  sitting  on  a riverbank,  I can  watch 
whirligig  beetles  swim  lazily  on  the  surface 
in  places  shielded  from  the  current,  a brown 
water  snake  wondering  if  I can  see  him  and 
gars  gulping  air.  Groups  of  gars  hang  motion- 
less just  below  the  surface.  Their  floating, 
loglike  appearance  exists  by  design,  as  it’s 
an  effective  means  of  concealment.  Now  and 
then  they  quietly  rise  to  the  surface  and  slurp 
up  air  to  supplement  their  gill  respiration. 
Longnose  gars  are  capable  of  surviving  in 
waters  with  low  oxygen  because  of  their  vas- 
cularized, lunglike  swim  bladders.  When 
oxygen  levels  are  low  during  the  summer,  the 
hsh  expel  gases  from  their  swim  bladders 
and  simply  gulp  air  from  the  surface. 

Although  experts  agree  that  the  bladder  has 
respiratory  value,  studies  have  shown  that 
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the  exchange  of  air  is  far  from  complete,  and 
the  air  bladders  contain  more  carbon  dioxide 
than  does  atmospheric  air.  The  gills  were 
found  to  be  used  more  for  carbon  dioxide 
excretion  than  for  oxygen  absorption.  Fish 
that  can  breathe  air  cannot  live  solely  on 
aquatic  respiration.  Gills  become  degener- 
ate in  air-breathing  fishes,  and  the  respira- 
tory function  of  the  gills  is  about  half  that  of 
similar-size  fishes  that  don't  have  lunglike 
swim  bladders. 

Wish 

Gars  have  an  image  problem.  Commercial 
fishermen  see  gars  as  a nuisance  because  they 
damage  fishing  nets,  and  they  are  hated 
because  they  prey  on  the  young  of  various 
commercial  species.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
small  piles  of  dead,  rotting  gars  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  where  fishermen  threw  them  in  dis- 
gust. They  are  not  a commercial  species  in 
the  East,  even  though  they  are  edible  and 
easily  caught  in  trawls  and  nets.  The  roe  of 


were  hooked,  and  fewer  yet  actually  made 
it  into  the  boat. 

Then  Jim  hooked  a big  one  and  eventually 
landed  a longnose  gar,  which  could  have 
been  2 feet  long  if  anyone  had  a mind  to 
measure  the  thing.  The  gar  flapped  around 
for  a bit,  rolling  about  in  the  bottom  of  our 
boat,  before  Jim  tried  to  remove  the  hook.  I 
am  sure  there  are  a number  of  proper  ways 
to  pick  up  a gar  from  the  bottom  of  a boat, 
but  grabbing  it  by  its  snout  is  not  one  of 
them.  The  gar  shook  and  wiggled  violently 
while  rotating  in  Jim’s  hand.  His  instinct 
was  to  hold  tighter  as  the  protruding  teeth 
of  the  fish  made  multiple  lacerations.  Once 
the  blood  was  wiped  away,  it  became  clear 
that  some  of  the  cuts  were  quite  deep.  One 
of  the  other  guys  lifted  the  gar  up  by  the 
line,  lowered  it  over  the  side  and  cut  the 
monofilament.  The  gar  darted  off  with  the 
steel  leader  trailing  from  its  beak. 

I am  not  sure  if  fish  tales  like  this  one 
belong  under  the  heading  of  why  people  don’t 


a century  ago.  Longnose  gars  were  one  of  the 
major  commercial  species  sold  in  New  Bern 
markets  in  the  1880s.  In  Arkansas,  gars 
remained  an  important  commercial  fish 
throughout  the  1980s,  with  an  average 
catch  exceeding  800,000  pounds  annually. 

Using  a piece  of  unraveled  nylon  rope 
along  with  live  bait  is  an  effective  way  to  catch 
gars.  The  loose  strands  of  nylon  become  tan- 
gled in  the  fish’s  teeth  when  it  strikes  at  the 
bait.  Another  method  is  to  suspend  a live 
minnow  in  the  center  of  a stainless  steel  loop. 
When  the  gar  takes  the  bait  and  tries  to  swim 
off,  the  noose  tightens  around  the  fish’s  snout. 
Then  there  is  the  tricky  part  of  hook  removal. 
You  could  wait  until  the  fish  is  dead  and  then 
remove  the  hook,  but  you  would  need  to  have 
lots  of  hooks  and  leaders  if  you  hit  a hot  spot. 
Remember,  these  fish  can  breathe  air  and  are 
not  going  to  die  very  quickly. 

Traditional  natural  history  references  don’t 
have  much  to  say  specifically  about  longnose 
gars,  fishing  for  them  or  what  to  do  if  you 


gars  is  poisonous,  but  I don’t  know  anyone 
who  would  relish  the  idea  of  eating  thousands 
of  small  green  eggs  of  any  type.  This  is  all 
fine,  but  we  know  that  the  real  reason  they 
are  not  liked  is  because  they  look  sinister — 
and  they  are  ugly. 

My  most  memorable  experience  with  a 
gar,  perhaps  my  most  memorable  experience 
with  any  fish,  took  place  in  college.  I was 
invited  to  go  fishing  with  some  of  the  guys  in 
the  dorm.  I did  not  care  much  about  fishing, 
but  the  others  were  good  company,  and  1 took 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  on  the  river  and  see 
frogs,  basking  turtles  and  herons.  It  turned 
out  these  guys  didn’t  know  much  about  fish- 
ing, and  the  afternoon  was  mostly  spent 
untangling  lines,  losing  gear  and  extracting 
hooks  from  clothes  and  flesh.  Few  fish 


like  gars.  I am  sure  if  we  had  taken  a vote  that 
afternoon,  we  would  have  had  three  votes  in 
favor  of  the  fish,  and  only  one  opposed.  I won- 
der if  my  friend  still  has  the  scars. 

'Good'feh 

While  1 was  writing  this  article,  I took  the 
opportunity  to  stop  in  several  Raleigh  and 
coastal  seafood  markets.  “Y’all  sell  gar?”  The 
answers  were  delivered  with  strange  looks. 
“What?”  “You  eat  those  things?”  There  are  no 
records  of  how  many  gars  are  caught  each 
year  by  recreational  fishermen,  but  they  are 
actually  a traditional  food  fish.  We  know 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  actually 
preferred  gars  to  other  fishes.  They  roasted 
them  whole  over  coals  in  open  fires,  and 
smoked  gar  was  eaten  in  the  rural  Deep  South 


should  catch  one.  Fortunately,  there  are 
organizations  of  people  who  specialize  in 
gar  fishing.  Their  Web  sites  provide  of  photos 
of  state  record  gars,  pictures  of  proud  anglers, 
fishing  tips  and  recipes.  One  club  uses  the 
motto  “America’s  Toughest  Sport  Fish  for 
Over  100,000,000  Years.” 

But  it  still  strikes  me  as  odd  when  I see 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  freshwater  fishes 
— and  there  are  some  living  individual  gars 
older  than  personal  computers  and  our 
electronic  global  connections — presented 
in  living  color  on  my  laptop.^ 

David  S.  Lee  is  the  principal  author  of  the  Atlas 
ol  North  American  Freshwater  Fishes  and 
has  been  studying  and  writing  about  the  fishes 
of  the  Southeast  for  the  last  four  decades. 
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CLICK!  Take  a picture.  CLICK!  Snap  another. 

A trip  is  extra  fun  when  you  have  a way  to  show  your  friends  where  you've  been! 


Windows  on  the  New  World 


written  and  illustrated  by  Helen  Correll  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


I beheld  ...  a world  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountains.  ” -William  Bartram,  describing  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 


Hundreds  of  years  ago,  just  like  today,  people  wanted  to  share  new  places  they  visited  with 

■ 


people  who  had  never  been  there.  Explorers,  adventurers  and  even  businessmen 

searching  for  wealth  traveled  from  England  and  Europe  to  the  New  World  to  see  what  was 
here.  When  they  came,  they  often  brought  along  a naturalist,  a person  who  studies,  or  is  fas- 
cinated by,  the  natural  world.  The  naturalists’  mission  was  to  find  and  record  all  the  unusual 

plants  and  animals  that  lived  here.  If  cameras 
had  been  invented,  they  would  surely  have  used 
one  to  take  pictures.  Instead,  naturalists  carried 
paper,  pens  and  a paintbox  full  of  watercolors. 
When  they  found  a new  plant  or  animal,  out 
came  the  art  supplies.  They  also  collected  spec- 
imens, which  were  shipped  back  to  their  spon- 
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sors  for  their  collections. 

North  Carolina’s  early  naturalists  braved 
storms,  wild  animals  and  diseases  as  they 
roamed  the  Carolina  backcountry  on  horse- 
back. Unknown  Indian  tribes,  some  friendly 
and  some  not,  also  roamed  the  land. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  early 
naturalists’  work  is  that  their  paintings 
and  written  descriptions  offered  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  Europe  windows  on 
the  New  World.  Today  tjieir  work  offers 
us  a view  of  North  Carolina  as  it  was 
in  the  past,  when  flocks  of  birds  were 
so  huge  they  blocked  out  the  sun, 
when  brightly  colored  Carolina 
Parakeets  still  flew  in  coastal 
forests,  when  buffalo  roamed 
open  savannas  and  provided 
food  for  now  vanished  tribes 
of  American  Indians. 
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WIILIAM  BARTRAM  (1739-1823) 
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The  illustrations  on  these 
pages  have  been  created  in 
the  style  of  each  naturalist. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “The  Flower  Hunter:  William  Bartram,  America’s  First  Naturalist  by 

Deborah  Kogan  Ray,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2004. 

■ “The  Boy  Who  Drew  Birds:  A Story  of  John  James  Audubon”  by 

Jacqueline  Davies,  Houghton  Mifflin,  2004. 

■ “A  New  World:  England’s  First  View  of  America”  by  Kim  Sloan, 


Get  Outside 

You  can  be  a naturalist.  Look  at  your  backyard  as  if 
for  the  brst  time.  Study  plants,  insects  and  animals 
you  bnd  there,  then  sketch  and  describe  what  you 
see  (plants,  bugs,  seeds,  birds)  in  letters  to  a few 
friends.  Mail  them  and  ask  your  friends  to  send  you 
a letter  describing  their  yard  in  the  same  way.  This 
could  be  practice  for  when  you  go  farther  afield. 

Plan  a family  hike  on  the  Bartram  Trail,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail 
Society.  For  more  about  the  100-mile  memorial  trail, 
go  to:  www.ncbartramtrail.org 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2007. 

■ “The  Travels  of  William  Bartram,  (Naturalist  Edition)”  by  William  Bartram, 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1998. 

■ “A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina”  by  John  Lawson, 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1967. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Mr.  Wilson’s  Woodpecker”  by  Eric  G.  Bolen,  May  2006. 

■ “John  Lawson’s  Legendary  Journey”  by  Eric  G.  Bolen,  December  1998. 

■ “The  Bartrams  in  North  Carolina”  by  Eric  G.  Bolen,  May  1996. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Make  the  Carolina  Parakeet  Fly  Across 
North  Carolina  Once  Again 

Early  naturalists,  such  as  John  James  Audubon  captured  this  now  extinct  bird  in 
words  and  illustrations.  Here  is  a paper  sculpture  you  can  make. 


1)  Cut  out  body  and  wing  shapes. 

2)  Match  and  glue  the  upper  and  lower 
wing  shapes  together. 

3)  Lightly  fold  wings  up  along line. 

4)  Fold  body  in  half  along  the  — line. 

5)  Clue  head  together. 

6)  Insert  wings,  with  upper  side  on  top. 

7)  Curl  and  glue  the  abdomen  together, 
matching  the  curve. 

8)  Hang  your  Carolina  Parakeet  on 
a thread. 


This  activity  may  he  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes 
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NEWS 

and 

NOTES 


Edited  by  Jim  1/l/i/son 


Waterfowlers  See  Increase  in  Wood  Duck  Limits 


For  the  first  time  since  the 
1960s,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  has 
approved  an  increase  in  the 
wood  duck  daily  bag  limit.  This 
fall,  North  Carolina  water- 
fowlers can  harvest  three  wood 
ducks  daily. 

By  the  late  1800s,  wood  duck 
populations  in  North  America 
were  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
due  to  market  hunting  for  their 
meat  and  plumage,  extensive  log- 
ging, long  hunting  seasons  and 
a lack  of  protective  laws.  The 
passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  in  1918  brought  closed  seasons' 
that  remained  in  place  until  1941.  It  wasn’t 
until  the  late  1950s  that  populations 
recovered  sufficiently  to  allow  one  bird 
per  day  in  all  states  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  flyways.  Further  liberalization  to 
a two-bird  limit  occurred  in  1962,  and  has 
remained  in  place  until  this  year.  Some  exper- 
imentation with  liberalized  wood  duck  bag 
limits  in  October  occurred  in  the  1980s  in 
several  Southeastern  states,  but  was  discon-  - 
tinued  because  insufficient  monitoring  data 
existed  to  justify  management  of  wood  ducks 
at  a state  or  regional  scale. 

“We  realize  many  of  our  hunters  have 
noticed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wood 
ducks  in  the  areas  they  hunt,  and  that  they 
feel  the  bag  limit  should  have  been  increased 
some  time  ago,”  says  Doug  Howell,  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  waterfowl 
biologist.  “We  have  heard  this  consistently 
in  our  public  input  meetings  with  waterfowl 
hunters  across  the  state.” 

Unlike  other  ducks,  the  information  avail- 
able to  monitor  wood  duck  populations, 
including  the  impact  of  harvest,  has  been 
limited  to  banding  data,  which  gives  reliable 
estimates  of  harvest  and  survival  rates,  and 
harvest  age-ratio  information,  which  is  an 
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estimate  of  how  many  birds  enter  the  fall  pop- 
ulation. Because  their  habitat  precludes 
reliable  population  surveys,  there  is  no  range- 
wide measure  of  the  wood  ducks’  relative 
abundance  other  than  the  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  (BBS).  This  survey  indicates  wood 
ducks  have  increased  steadily  since  the  1960s, 
although  the  rate  of  increase  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  However,  many  biologists  ques- 
tion how  well  the  BBS  serves  as  an  index  to 
wood  duck  abundance  because  the  wood 
ducks’  specialized  habitat  is  poorly  repre- 
sented in  the  sample  of  BBS  routes. 

“What  our  hunters  may  not  realize,”  says 
Howell,  “is  the  amount  of  effort  that  has  been 
under  way  since  the  early  1990s  to  develop  a 
harvest  strategy  for  wood  ducks  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  data 
that  is  available.” 

A harvest  strategy  is  a set  of  guidelines  by 
which  hunting  regulations  for  a species  or 
population  is  established.  From  1991—97,  the 
USFWS  and  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  fly- 
ways  cooperatively  participated  in  a Wood 
Duck  Population  Monitoring  Initiative,  which 
aimed  to  delineate  regional  wood  duck  pop- 
ulations, evaluate  management  agencies’ 
capabilities  to  monitor  those  populations, 
and  to  determine  the  appropriate  scales  of 


management.  “This  work  laid  the  foundation 
for  more  recent  efforts  which  allowed  us  to 
reliably  estimate  the  level  of  additional  harvest 
that  wood  ducks  can  sustain,  and  to  develop 
a monitoring  program  to  guide  regulatory 
decisions,”  Howell  says. 

While  additional  work  to  refine  and  imple- 
ment a new  harvest  strategy  for  the  flyways 
and  the  USFWS  were  comfortable,  based  upon 
the  work  done  thus  far,  in  implementing  a 
three-bird  daily  bag  for  a three-year  evaluation 
period  beginning  in  2008.  The  three-bird 
daily  bag  would  occur  only  when  the  USFWS 
frameworks  call  for  a liberal  season — 60  days 
and  a six-duck  daily  bag  limit. 

“We  will  closely  monitor  the  observed 
wood  duck  harvest  during  the  three-year 
evaluation.  While  we  hope  the  three-bird  daily 
bag  can  be  sustained,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  observed  harvest  could  exceed  the 
maximum  allowable  harvest  called  for  in  the 
new  harvest  strategy,  at  which  time  a bag  limit 
reduction  would  be  instituted.  Also,  we  want  i 
them  to  understand  that  an  increased  bag 
limit  comes  with  costs.  The  costs  of  increased 
harvest  could  result  in  the  reduction  of  some 
local  breeding  populations,  reduction  in  the 
number  of  wood  ducks  available  to  hunters  j 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  or  both.” 


Myers  Named  New  Commission  Executive  Director 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  appointed  Gordon  Myers  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  agency.  Myers  previously 
served  as  the  Deputy  Director  for  Operations 
and  Legislative  Affairs,  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering  Services. 

“Beginning  with  a planning  retreat  early 
this  year,  the  members  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  have  begun  to  lay  out 
objectives  that  will  continue  to  set  our  course,” 
said  Myers,  who  has  been  with  the  commis- 
sion since  1991.  “These  objectives  reflect  our 
core  values,  including  North  Carolina's  rich 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  boating  her- 
itage, engagement  of  conservation  partners, 
and  responsible  resource  stewardship.” 
Myers,  42,  resides  in  Raleigh  and  is  a 
1990  graduate  of  N.C.  State  University’s 


NCWRC 


Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  He  is  mar- 
ried with  two  children. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  the 
state  agency  dedicated  to  the  conservation 


and  wise  management  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  the  regulation  of  inland  fishing,  hunting, 
trapping  and  boating  regulations. 

As  executive  director  of  the  commission, 
Myers  will  oversee  a statewide  agency  of  six 
divisions  with  some  675  permanent  employ- 
ees and  an  annual  operating  budget  of  approx- 
imately $70  million. 

Wildlife  Commission  operations  include 
maintaining  more  than  2 million  acres  all 
across  the  state  of  game  lands  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  outdoor  recreation;  oper- 
ating six  fish  hatcheries  for  stocking  public 
waters;  providing  205  public  boating  access 
areas;  operating  three  wildlife  education 
centers  and  a fishing  education  center;  and 
offering  free  hunter  education  and  recreation- 
al boating  safety  courses. 


Forbush  Elementary  Wins  Fourth  Straight  Title 


Forbush  Elementary  School  has  won  the  junior  division  of  the 
2008  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge,  the  school’s  fourth 
straight  title.  The  international  competition  was  held  in  late  July  and 
early  August  in  Mansfield,  Penn. 

The  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  is  a series  of  events  featur- 
ing a marksmanship  segment  of  shooting  a .22 -caliber  rifle  at  swinging 
metal  targets,  a muzzleloader  at  knock-down  targets,  a shotgun  on 
a sporting  clays  course  and  archery  at  three-dimensional  game  targets. 
The  nonshooting  segment  tests  orienteering  skills  and  wildlife  iden- 
tification, gauges  decision-making  abilities  on  a hunter  safety  trail, 
and  includes  a written  exam  on  hunter  responsibility  and  ethics. 

The  Forbush  Claybusters,  comprised  of  Austin  Connick,  Jordan 
Doub,  Nick  Kiter,  Todd  Patterson  and  Drew  Queen,  not  only  took  first- 
place  honors  in  team  competition,  but  also  saw  Kiter  in  first  and 
Queen  in  second  in  individual  standings.  Coaches  are  Mike  Kiter, 
Tommy  Hughes,  LuRae  Doub,  Doug  McClure  and  James  Matthews. 

Seven  teams  from  North  Carolina  in  addition  to  the  Claybusters 
made  the  trek  to  Pennsylvania:  the  Forbush  Mudcats,  Forbush  Red, 
Forbush  Blue,  Jones  County  YHEC,  the  Fall  Creek  Gray  Eagles  and 
I West  Montgomery  High. 

The  Fall  Creek  Gray  Eagles  took  second  place  in  the  junior  divi- 
I sion  (ages  14  and  under).  That  squad  was  made  up  of  Andrew  Byrd, 

I Nick  McDonald,  Anthony  McLelland  II,  Robbie  Potts  Jr.  and  Chandler 
Wooten.  Coaches  are  Carson  Hobson  and  Vonnie  Hobson. 

The  top-ranking  North  Carolina  team  in  the  senior  division  (ages 
15  to  18)  was  Forbush  High  School  “Red,”  which  came  in  fourth  over- 
all. The  West  Montgomery  team  took  first  place  in  team  shotgun 
competition  in  the  senior  division. 


North  Carolina  has  219  youth  hunter  safety  teams,  with  more 
than  1,500  students  participating  annually.  Competition  is  a com- 
ponent of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  hunter  education 
program.  Competition  is  open  to  teams  from  middle  and  high  schools, 
both  public  and  private.  For  Hunter  Education  Program  course 
schedules,  game  regulations  and  additional  information,  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  (919)  707-0031. 
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N SEASON 


This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 


Black  Bear:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  dates  and 
locations. 


Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Common  Snipe:  Nov.  14-Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each 
week  through  Feb.  28,  plus  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

Fox:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  dates  and  locations. 
Mourning  Dove:  Nov.  24-29. 

Pheasant:  Nov.  22-Feb.  1 (male  only). 

Quail:  Nov.  22-Feb.  28. 

Rabbit:  Nov.  22-Feb.  28. 

Rails,  Gallinule  and  Moorhen:  Through  Nov.  8. 
Raccoon  and  Opossum:  Through  Feb.  28. 
Ruffed  Grouse:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Squirrel:  Cray  and  red  through  Jan.  31;  fox 
through  Dec.  31  in  selected  counties. 


White-tailed  Deer: 

Eastern:  gun  season  through  Jan.  1. 

Central:  bow  season  through  Nov.  7;  muzzleload- 
ing season  Nov. 8-14;gun  season  Nov.  15-Jan.  1. 
Northwestern:  bow  season  through  Nov.  14; 
muzzleloading  season  Nov.  15-21;  gun  season 
Nov.  22-Dec.  20. 

Western:  bow  season  through  Nov.  22;  gun 
season  Nov.  24- Dec.  13. 

Wild  Boar:  Through  Nov.  22  in  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Jackson,  Macon  and  Swain  counties.  (In 
the  other  94  counties,  feral  hogs  are  not 
considered  to  be  wild  boars,  and  the  commission 
does  not  regulate  them.) 


Ducks,  Coots  and  Mergansers:  Nov.  8-29  (black 
and  mottled  duck  seasons  closed  until  Dec.  13;  can- 
vasback  and  harlequin  duck  seasons  closed;  prior  to 
Jan.  2,  daily  bag  limit  for  scaup  is  one,  with  a daily 
bag  of  two  for  the  remainder  of  the  season). 

Sea  Ducks:  Through  Jan.  31  in  Special  Sea 
Duck  Area. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hog, coyote,  striped  skunk  and  nutria,  except  that 
nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  dur- 
ing open  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl.  There 
is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
during  any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 


Migratory  Waterfowl 

Canada  Goose:  Resident  Population  Nov.  8-29; 

\ 

Southern  James  Bay  Population  Nov.  8-Dec.  31, 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross'  Geese:  Nov. 

Brant:  Nov.  8-29. 


Check  the  2008-2009  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunt ingand  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  lim- 
its and  applicable  maps  or  visit^ — 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


Tundra  Swan:  Nov.  8-Jan.  31  (permit  only). 


Barbie  Rod  Hauls  in  Record  Catfish 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Wilkes  County  angler  David  Hayes  used  his  granddaughter  s Barbie  doll  rod-and-reel 
combo  — all  2 1/z  feet  of  it — to  reel  in  a new  state  record  channel  catfish  that  meas- 
ured 2 inches  longer  than  the  fishing  rod. 

Hayes  landed  the  record-breaking  fish,  which  weighed  21  pounds,  1 ounce,  on  Aug.  5 from 
a private  pond  in  Wilkes  County  while  fishing  with  his  3-year-old  granddaughter,  Alyssa. 

According  to  Hayes,  the  unusual  fishing  experience  began  in  the  early  evening  with  a 
trip  to  the  garden  for  bait.  After  collecting  several  black  crickets,  he  and  Alyssa  went  down 
to  the  pond  behind  the  house  to  fish  for  bluegill,  an  activity  the  pair  have  enjoyed  together 
since  Alyssa  was  barely  big  enough  to  hold  a rod. 

Like  previous  fishing  trips,  Hayes  baits  the  hook  and  Alyssa  catches 
the  fish,  using  her  hot-pink  Barbie  doll  rod  and  reel  combo.  It  is  a routine 
that  usually  works  well — until  that  day  when  nature  called  at  the  most 
inopportune  time. 

“After  catching  two  or  three  bluegills,  Alyssa  turns  to  me  and  says 
‘Papa,  I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Hold  my  fishing  rod,’”  Hayes 
recalled.  “A  few  minutes  later,  the  float  went  under  and  I saw  the  water 
start  boiling  up — I knew  right  then  that  I had  my  hands  full  with  that 
fishing  rod.” 

It  took  Hayes  about  25  minutes  to  land  the  fish,  which  measured  32 
inches  long  and  22  lh  inches  in  girth.  Once  he  got  it  to  the  bank,  Hayes 
said  he  was  pretty  certain  his  channel  cat  would  exceed  the  previous  state 
record  of  18  pounds,  5 ounces.  The  fish  was  certified  by  Kin  Hodges,  a 
fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Hayes  says  he’s  been  getting  a lot  of  ribbing  from  folks  who  kid  him  about  a grown  man 
fishing  with  a hot  pink  Barbie  Doll  rod  and  reel.  But  Hayes  takes  the  kidding  in  stride,  knowing 
that  he’s  the  one  with  the  new  state  record  and  a great  memory  to  share  with  his  granddaughter 
for  years  to  come. 


Saturday,  November  1 


Learn  techniques  regarding  the  where, 
when  and  how  of  fly  fishing  in  the 
Reading  the  Water  class  at  the  Pisgah 
Center  for  Wildlife  Education  in  Pisgah 
Forest.  Explore  with  experienced  fly- 
fishing instructors  such  topics  as  stream 
structure  and  presentation  methods. 
Visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Tuesday-Sunday,  November  4-9 


Discover  the  diverse  habitats  and  wildlife 
of  the  Outer  Banks  at  Wings  Over  Water 
in  Kill  Devil  Hills.  Participants  may  bird 
and  paddle  the  marshes  and  coast,  lis- 
ten for  red  wolves  and  watch  for  bear  in 
pocosin  forests  and  open  fields. 

Visit  www.wingsoverwater.org. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  j 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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nature's  ways 


Why  Don’t  Cars  Have 
"Fish-shaped”  Tails? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


As  the  gar  moves  its  tail  through  the  water,  the  longer,  stiffer 
upper  edge  of  the  tail  is  pushed  down  by  the  force  of  the  water 
passing  over  it,  resulting  a counter-balancing  force  pushing  the 
front  of  the  fish  up.  This  is  useful  for  a fish  that  spends  a lot  of 
time  near  the  surface,  gulping  air  and  trying  to  act  like  a log. 


Unlike  more  modern  fish,  the  spinal  column 
of  gars,  sturgeons  and  even  sharks  extends 
into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail.  This  makes 
the  upper  margin  of  the  tail  more  rigid 
than  the  lower  lobe. 


While  it  might  seem  that  a fish  with  a “normal 
tail  would  be  likely  to  swim  straight  with  its 
symmetrical  tail,  as  it  turns  out,  there  is  a 
similar  but  slight  upward  rotational  pressure 
due  to  the  way  the  water  rolls  of  the  lobes  < 
of  the  tail  fin.  In  order  for  either  a gar  or 
a "regular"fish  to  swim  straight,  the  fish 
must  create  downward  force  in  the  front 
of  the  body  with  the  paired  fins. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Night  Riders 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


"I  don’t  remember 


The  road  trip  is  an  enduring  theme,  and  not  just 
because  it  serves  so  well  as  a plot  vehicle  for  inde- 
pendence, exploration  and  self-discovery.  Road  trips 
are  also  great  fun.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  they  ’re 
even  better  if  you’re  traveling  to  some  distant  fishing 
or  hunting  destination,  and  better 
yet  if  you’re  not  quite  certain  where 
that  is,  or  when  you  might  return. 
Options  equal  freedom. 

My  most  memorable  road  trips 
have  two  other  admittedly  peculiar 
characteristics  — they’ve  often  been 
launched  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  necessitate  an  all-night  drive. 
I’m  guessing  that  wouldn’t  be  to 
everyone’s  taste. 

Back  when  I was  freshly  afflicted 
with  the  angling  virus,  my  friends 
Ron  Evans,  Tom  Cooper  and  I 
would  occasionally  leave  after  school 
or  work  and  drive  half  the  night  to 
fish  some  trout  stream  in  western 
North  Carolina.  We’d  grab  a few 
winks  in  the  car  when  we  got  there,  and  be  on  the 
stream  at  daylight.  Typically,  we’d  fish  until  dusk 
and  drive  home  in  time  for  classes  or  work.  I don’t 
remember  that  we  ever  got  tired,  or  stopped  yapping 
about  fishing,  but  we  weren’t  the  brightest  bulbs  the 


that  we  ever  got 
tired , or  stopped 
yapping  about  fish- 
ing, but  we  weren’t 
the  brightest  bulbs 
the  following  day.” 


following  day. 

Years  ago,  Tom  and  I left  work  on  a Friday  and 
drove  to  Pennsylvania  to  fish  with  Ron,  who  had 
recently  moved  there.  Our  plan  was  to  stop  in 
Richmond  for  the  night,  but  we  were  so  excited  that 
we  kept  going.  We  thought  about  stopping  in  Wash- 
ington, and  again  in  Baltimore,  but  we  finally  settled 
on  Harrisburg.  When  we  pulled  into  an  all-night 
diner  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  at  3 a.m.,  the 
lighted  windows  were  covered  with  mayflies  freshly 
hatched  off  the  river.  It  was  like  a jolt  of  adrenaline. 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  inside,  we  gathered 
dozens  for  later  identification.  Then  we  drank  half  a 
gallon  of  coffee  and  hit  the  road. 

At  5:30  in  the  morning,  we  pulled  up  to  Ron’s 
house,  where  Tom  pulled  out  his  guitar  and  we 
harmonized  on  a rousing  rendition  of  “Fox  on  the 
Run”  just  outside  his  bedroom  window.  Ron’s  family 
was  unimpressed. 

More  often  I have  traveled  alone.  Years  ago  on  a 
solo  excursion  to  Pennsylvania,  I fished  a stream  in 
Chambersburg  until  dark,  then  realized  1 didn’t  have 


enough  money  to  get  a room.  OK,  I thought,  this  trip 
is  about  done.  I pulled  behind  a diner,  tilted  the  seat 
back  in  my  1970  Maverick,  and  snoozed  until  1 a.m. 
Then  I washed  up  and  hit  the  road  home. 

It  was  just  me,  the  all-night  truckers  and  a full 
moon.  I still  recall  the  way  rows  of  limestone  ridges 
marched  on  the  horizon,  the  valleys  between  them 
awash  in  golden  mist.  It  was  so  bright  that  1 could  have 
driven  with  the  headlights  off.  1 cranked  up  a cassette 
of  Bob  Seger’s  hits  and  cruised  along  at  55  (about 
tops  for  my  derelict  chariot)  while  the  convoys  sailed 
past  into  the  night. 

1 believe  road  trips  are  best  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain kinds  of  music.  Billie  Holiday  and  Ol’  Blue  Eyes 
may  be  perfect  for  a quiet  dinner,  bluegrass  works  for 
me  on  mountainous  gravel  two-tracks,  and  I prefer 
jazz  or  a piano  concerto  with  my  morning  java.  But 
on  the  road  at  night,  I want  classic  rock  or  rhythm 
and  blues.  At  the  risk  of  dating  myself,  my  choices  are 
likely  to  include  Bruce  Springsteen,  Heart,  Foreigner,  the 
Eagles,  Rickie  Lee  Jones,  Jimmy  Reed  and,  of  course, 
Seger.  If  you  can’t  stay  awake  to  Molly  Hatchet’s 
“Dreams,”  or  “Lunatic  Fringe”  by  Red  Ryder,  you 
better  pull  off  and  take  a nap.  And,  no,  I couldn’t 
handle  a steady  diet  of  this,  either. 

Tom  and  I still  laugh  when  we  recall  stopping  at 
a truck  stop  at  4 a.m.  somewhere  the  other  side  of 
Greensboro  where  the  jukebox  played  The  Amazing 
Rhythm  Aces’  “Third-Rate  Romance”  about  16  times 
in  a row.  Apparently,  we’re  not  the  only  night  riders 
who  think  sleaze  is  an  appropriate  companion  when 
you’re  traveling  through  the  heart  of  darkness. 

One  of  my  best  all-nighters  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  road.  I had  driven  the  Maverick  to  the  Little 
Tennessee  River,  arriving  about  dusk  at  a meadow 
alongside  the  river  where  I planned  to  camp.  Supper 
had  been  eaten,  and  I was  sitting  beside  my  campfire 
when  about  30  couples  on  Harleys  pulled  in,  pitched 
their  tents  and  began  to  party.  I was  a little  nervous 
until  one  of  the  bikers  and  his  lady  friend  politely 
asked  me  if  I would  swap  some  of  my  hot  dogs  for 
beer.  We  quickly  struck  a deal,  and  that  night  I 
decided  that  someday  I would  own  one  of  those  free- 
spirited,  chromed-out  symbols  of  the  open  road.  It  also 
turned  out  that  my  new  biker  buddy  was  an  attorney 
from  Chattanooga.  So  much  for  stereotypes. 

1 may  be  getting  a little  old  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
the  itch  is  still  there  and  my  tackle  could  be  in  the  car 
in  minutes.  Besides,  it’s  getting  dark.  Wonder  what 
Tom’s  doing? 
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N c-  Wild  Store 


Holiday  Gifts  lot  Alt -Ages! 


C...and  you  won't  shoot 
your  eye  out,  kid!) 
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Wild  Ones  Caps 


These  popular  hats  feature  an  intricately 
embroidered  wildlife  theme  on  the  side  and 
"NC  Wildlife" tone-on-tone  embroidery  on 
the  front.  100%  brushed  chino  fabric  with 
embossed  leather  back  patch  and  adjustable 
Velcro  back.  $20 

A.  TROUT  Product  code:  DIR10111 

B.  LAB  Product  code:  DIR10112  / 

C.  BUCK  Product  code:  DIR10113  UBjfa 

D.  BASS  Product  code:  DIR10115  '®- * * 

E.  MALLARD  Product  code:  DIR10114 

F.  WILD  TURKEY  Product  code:  DIR10204 


Pintail  Cap 

From  the  art  of  renowned  wildlife  artist 
Gerald  Putt,  embroidered  pintails  are 
featured  on  a pigment  dyed,  low-profile 
khaki  cap  with  a charcoal  preformed  visor. 
The  fabric  back  strap  features  a brass 
Sunday  buckle.  SALE  PRICE  $11.95 

Product  code:  DIR10116 


Toboggans 

Great  for  providing  extra  warmth  in  the  winter.  Both  are 
embroidered  with  the"NC  Wildlife” script.  Camouflage 
cap  has  a blaze  orange  lining.  SALE  PRICE  $10 

C.  CAMO  Product  code:  DIR10119 

H.  BLACK  Product  code:  DIR10118  


Buck  Caps 

Our  top  seller.  Classic  Wildlife  script  under 
trophy  buck.  Adjustable  strap  with  buckle.  $1 

J.  CAMO/SUEDE  Product  code:  12228 

K. CAMO  Product  code:  12229 

L.  ORANCE/BROWN  Product  Code:  12230 


NC  Wildlife  Caps 


Native  wildlife  scene  embroidered  on 
unstructured  cotton.  Precurved  bill,  brass 
eyelets,  strap  back  with  buckle.  $18 

M.  KHAKI/CHARCOAL  Product  code:  12206 

N.  STONE  Product  code:  12207 

O.  BLACK  Product  code:  12208 


Gifted  wildlife  artist  Duane  Raver  lends  his  art  to  help  support  the  commission’s  wildlife  programs. 
Displayed  on  the  back  of  our  t-shirt  and  sweatshirt  is  a strutting  tom  turkey  in  its  natural  habitat. 
The  chocolate  brown  50/50  cotton/polyester  sweatshirt  is  7.75  ounces  with  set-in  sleeves,  ribbed 
.knitted  collar,  cuffs  and  waistband  with  Lycra®,  double  needle  stitching  and  "NC  Wildlife" printed 
on  left  chest  area.  $20 


Adult  Long  Sleeved  Crewneck  Shirt 
★ NEW  ITEM 

Green  Brand®  manufactures  environmentally 
friendly  apparel  by  recycling  pre-consumer  100% 
cotton  fabric. 


Product  code:  DIR10268  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 

Light  steel  colored  90/10  % cotton/polyester  t-shirt  is  6.1  ounce  ring  spun  cotton,  has  double 
[needle  hems,  and  taped  shoulder  to  shoulder. "NC  Wildlife" printed  above  left  chest  pocket.  $18 

Product  code:  DIR10267  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


This  long-sleeved  midnight  navy  blue  crewneck 
adult  shirt  features  the  comfort  of  fleece  on  the 
inside  and  a luxurious  chenille-like  softness  on 
the  outside.  100%  made  in  the  USA.  $20.99 
Product  Code:  DIR10219  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL 


•port-Tek  ^ Long  and  Short  Sleeved  Athletic  Tees 

I ; ;■ 

compression  T-shirt  helps  your  muscles  perform  at  their  best  during 
/orkouts.  Constructed  from  4-way  stretch  fabric,  these  form-fitting 
nirts  maintain  body  temperature  by  quickly  transporting  moisture 
"ay  from  the  skin  — for  less  muscle  fatigue.  Silk  screened  design. 


INC-SLEEVED  TEE  $25.95  Product  code:  DIR10208 
H0RT-SLEEVED  TEE  $24.95  Product  code:  DIR10209 
izes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Youth  "Get  Hooked"  Sweatshirt 

Outer  Banks  artist  Kim  Mosher's 
whimsical  bass  in  50/50  cotton- 
polyester  fleece.  $13 

Product  code:  DIR10091 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L 


NC  Wildlife  Hoodie 

Black  50/50  cotton-polyester  mid- 
weight fleece.  Dyed-to-match 
drawstring,  roomy  pouch  pocket, 
rib  cuffs,  bottom  band  and  richly 
detailed  exclusive  "NC  Wildlife” 
design  embroidered  on  left  chest. 
SALE  PRICE  $22.50 

Product  code:  12254 
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Peter  Donovan  Mini  Posters  ★ NEW  ITEMS 

Peter  Donovan's  12"  x 18"  mini  posters  capture  the  grace  and  tranquility  of  North 
Carolina's  coast.  Each  poster  is  packaged  with  a heavy  duty  white  backing  board.  As 
a bonus,  the  photographer  has  personally  signed  each  poster  and  included  a biography 
on  the  back  with  a postcard  depicting  other  examples  of  his  fine  art.  $10  each 


COASTAL  CAROLINA  Product  code:  DIR10257 
B0D1E  ISLAND  Product  code:  DIR10259 
CAPE  HATTERAS  Product  code:  DIR10261 
OLD  BALDY  Product  code:  Dl  R10263 


CURRITUCK  Product  code:  DIR10258 
0CRAC0KE  Product  code:  DIR10260 
CAPE  LOOKOUT  Product  code:  DIR10262 
CAROLINA  SKY  Product  code:  DIR10264 


Fishes  of  North  Carolina  Posters 

Set  of  two.  Freshwater  fish  poster  shows  36  state 
species  (28"  x 22  l/2u).  Marine  fish  poster  shows 
60  marine  species  (35"  x 22 1/2").  $13 

Product  code:  12236 
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All  Things  are  Connected  ★ NEW  ITEM 

Most  Native  American  societies'belief  systems 
are  deeply  rooted  in  a strong  land  ethic,  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  all  living  things  and 
the  planet  they  live  on.  To  Native  Americans  all 
things  in  the  natural  world,  including  man,  are 
sacred  and  inseparable. 

This  stirring  video  adaptation  features  an 
eloquent  speech  attributed  to  Chief  Seattle  of 
the  Suquamish  tribe.  Accompanied  by  vivid 
scenes  of  modern  North  Carolina,  Chief  Seattle 
outlines  his  people's  relationship  to  the  natural 
world  and  helps  us  understand,  more  than  ever, 
why  we  must  take  care  of  the  Earth  to  preserve 
it  for  future  generations.  $9 

DVD  Product  Code:  DIR10269 
VHS  Product  Code:  12212 


The  Frogs  and  Toads  of  North  Carolina 

Field  Guide  and  Recorded  Calls 

This  long-awaited  field  identification  guide 
with  CD  features  descriptions  and  calls  of 
North  Carolina's  30  frog  and  toad  species. 

The  80-page  booklet  is  packed  with  more  than 
120  full-color  photographs  that  beautifully 
illustrate  the  stunning  array  of  colors,  shapes 
and  sizes  of  North  Carolina’s  diverse  and 
abundant  frog  and  toad  populations.  $15 
Product  Code:  DIR10142 


Zampi's  Appalachian  Trail 


Beautifully  composed  original  acoustic  guitar  music  inspired  by 
hiking  The  Appalachian  Trail.  Enjoy  this  tapestry  of  New  Age, 
Folk,  Classical,  and  light  Jazz  music  styles  — perfect  for  stress 
reduction,  relaxation  and  sleepless  nights. 

Eighteen  songs  are  included  in  60  minutes  of  beautiful  and 
inspirational  music.  $13.99 

Product  code:  DIR10130 


The  Bear  Facts  Video 


A Wildlife  Commision  production:  history,  biology,  manage- 
ment, coexistence,  hunting  and  future  of  the  black  bear 
in  North  Carolina. 

VHS  $9  Product  Code:  DIR10017 
DVD  $12  Product  Code:  DIR10018 
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Charles  Harry  Whedbee  was  a lifetime  resident 
of  Greenville,  North  Carolina.  He  earned  a law 
degree  in  1932  from  UNC,  Chapel  Hill  and 
served  as  Chief  District  Court  Judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District.  When  his  book  "Legends 
of  the  Outer  Banks”  was  published  in  1966,  it 
proved  so  popular  that  it  led  to  the  publication 
of  "The  Flaming  Ship  of  Ocracoke’in  1971, 
"Outer  Banks  Mysteries” in  1978, "Outer  Banks 
Tales  to  Remember"  in  1985,  and  "Blackbeard's 
Cup"  in  1989.  Judge  Whedbee  established 
himself  as  the  foremost  authority  on  North 
Carolina’s  coastal  folklore. 


Legends  of  the  Outer  Banks 


A portrait  of  the  people  who  pull  a living  out  of 
the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  $12.95 


Product  Code:  DIR10210  HARDCOVER,  165  PACES 


Flaming  Ship  of  Ocracoke  and 
Other  Tales  of  the  Outer  Banks 


A collection  of  colorful  legends  intrinsic  to  the 
charm  of  North  Carolina’s  historic  coast.  $13.95 


Product  Code:  DIR10211  HARDCOVER,  153  PACES 


Outer  Banks  Mysteries  and 
Seaside  Stories 


Read  about  beckoning  hands  seen  in  the  window 
of  an  Edenton  mansion,  the  pitiful  sobs  of  the 
Core  Point  ghosts,  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
the  Maco  lights,  and  more.  $12.95 
Product  Code:  12199  HARDCOVER,  133  PACES 


Outer  Banks  Tales  to  Remember 


Discover  tales  of  Indians  and  trappers,  ghosts 
and  fire  birds,  sea  horses  and  sand  dollars, 
romance  and  heartache.  $13.95 


Product  Code:  DIR10149  HARDCOVER,  133  PACES 


Blackbeard's  Cup  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  Outer  Banks 


Why  does  the  stone  arch  in  New  Bern's  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery  drip  blood  on  passing  mourners? 
What  causes  the  sound  of  cannons  firing  off 
the  coast  of  Vandemere?  Discover  the  answers 
in  this  collection  of  mysteries.  $13.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10220  HARDCOVER,  175  PACES 


The  Flaming  Ship 
of  Ocracoke 
&OtherTales 
of  the  Outer  Banks 


Hope  for  a Good  Season 


Wrightsville  Beach:  The  Luminous  Island 

Read  stories  of  Wrightsville’s  history  and  its  heart, 
fires,  hurricanes,  beach  trolleys  and  Big  Bands 
amid  a landscape  of  change.  $13.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10167  PAPERBACK,  256  PACES 


Harkers  Island  natives  keep  alive  their  seafaring 
traditions,  facing  each  new  year  with  hope  for 
good  season.  $15.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10109  PAPERBACK,  119  PACES 


Ray  McAllister 


Nags  Headers 


Topsail  Island  - Mayberry  By  The  Sea  j 


Trace  the  history  of  Nags  Head  through  a blend 
of  oral  history,  narrative  and  photographs  from 
Nags  Head's  oldest  families.  $16.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10148  PAPERBACK,  168  PACES 


Stories  of  pirates,  hurricanes,  Spanish  treasure,! 
a secret  rocket  program,  sea  turtles  and  a black 
bear  that  came  to  stroll  the  beach.  $12.95 


Product  Code:  DIR10058  PAPERBACK,  228  PACES! 
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GAME  LANDS  <$> 


jrame  Lands  Maps  Book 

:or  hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen,  maps  of 
wo  million  acres  of  N.C.  game  lands.  Updated 
n June  2008.  $10 

Product  code:  DIR10143  PAPERBACK,  160  PACES 


nshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's 
jpmall  Boat  Fishing  Guide 

'ncludes  dozens  of  maps  and  photos  showing 
inhere  to  go  and  how  to  catch  Carolina's  top 
ght-tackle  game  fish.  $19.95 

roduct  code:  DIR10172  PAPERBACK,  173  PAGES 

! 


eashells  of  N.C. 

am  to  identify  shells  that  you  pick  up  on  the 
ach.  Each  shell  is  identified  with  a black  and 
lite  photograph  and  a description.  $12 

oduct  Code:  12204  PAPERBACK,  132  PACES 


Twenty  Five  Years  of 
Trophy  North  Carolina 
Whitetail  Deer 

A Compilation  of  Records. 
Articles  and  Photographs 


Sicvcn  Lea  ill  Editor 
With  Articles  By  Dan  Kiblcr 


25  Years  of  Trophy  NC  Whitetail  Deer 
★ NEW  ITEM 


A summary  of  Dixie  Deer  Classic  trophy  deer 
records  from  North  Carolina  from  1981 
through  2007.  $15 

Product  code:  DIR10255  PAPERBACK,  103  PAGES 


North  Carolina  Birding  Trail 
Piedmont  Trail  Guide*  NEW  ITEM 

Highlights  103  sites  along  the  Piedmont  region 
of  the  North  Carolina  Birding  Trail,  a driving 
trail  linking  great  birding  spots  across  the  state 
The  colorful,  spiral  bound  guide  features  maps, 
detailed  site  descriptions  and  color  photos 
throughout.  SALE  PRICE  $10 

Product  code:  DIR10256  PAPERBACK,  175  PACES 


Offshore  Angler:  Carolina's  Mackerel 
Boat  Fishing  Guide 


Learn  to  catch  the  most  available  and  most  highly 
sought  fish  offshore  of  the  Carolina  coastline 
with  techniques  used  by  the  best.  $16 

Product  code:  DIR10173  PAPERBACK,  267  PACES 


FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 

FISHES  OF 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
UNITED  STATES 


BY  CHARLES  S.  MANOOCH,  III 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


Fisherman's  Guide:  Fishes  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States 

The  Bible  of  fresh-and  saltwater  angling  in 
southeastern  Atlantic  coastal  states.  $39.95 
Product  code:  DIR10212  HARDCOVER,  362  PACES 


North  Carolina  Birding  Trail 
Coastal  Plain  Trail  Guide 

Highlights  102  Coastal  Plain  sites  of  the  N.C. 
Birding  Trail.  Features  maps,  color  photos,  site 
descriptions,  directions  and  access,  species, 
habitat,  and  visitor  information. 

SALE  PRICE  $10 

Product  code:  DIR10144  PAPERBACK,  172  PACES 
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60  Years  of  Hunting 


TALL  TALES 

GIBBERISH  A MAJLARKEY 
WHILE  HUNTING  WILD  TURKEYS 


BILLPRIVFITE 


Wayne's  Turkey  World 


Bend  Over  Shake  a Tailfeather! 

Outdoor  writer  Bill  Privette’s  adventures  and 
misadventures,  plus  hunting  techniques  from 
a true  wild  turkey  enthusiast.  $19.95 


Written  by  renowned  turkey  hunter  Wayne 
Bailey,  this  is  an  illustrated  guide  to  hunting 
one  of  America's  most  popular  game  birds. 
Backed  by  60  years  of  experience  $15.95 


Product  code:  DIR10053  PAPERBACK,  184  PACES  Product  code:  DIR10203  PAPERBACK,  168  PACES 


The  Best  Hikes  of  Pisgah  National  Forest 


Adventure  Guide  to  the  Triangle 


Almost  100  trails  detailed  with  distance,  elevation 
gained,  CPS  coordinates,  maps  and  more.  $14.95 

Product  code:  DIR10171  PAPERBACK,  264  PACES  . 


Trails  of  the  Triangle 

Close  to  250  different  trails  within  a 60-mile 

radius  of  the  Triangle.  $13.95 

Product  code:  12205  PAPERBACK,  208  PACES 


Comprehensive  guide  covers  hiking,  biking  and 
paddling  opportunities  in  the  Triangle.  $19.95 

Product  code:  DIR10170  PAPERBACK,  432  PACES 


Trails  of  the  Triad 

Describes  more  than  140  hikes  within  a 50-mile 
radius  of  the  Triad.  $11.95 

Product  code:  DIR10070  PAPERBACK,  130  PACES 


T 


i n a 


GUIDE 


ADAMS 


North  Carolina  Waterfalls 

The  most  comprehensive  guide  available  to  one 
of  the  prime  natural  features  of  the  Tar  Heel 
State.  This  new  edition  includes  over  6oo  water- 
falls, with  detailed  directions  and  trail  and  beauty 
ratings  for  the  major  waterfalls  on  public  land. 

Visitors  to  North  Carolina  are  often  surprised 
at  the  spectacular  variety  of  waterfalls  found 
in  the  Appalachians  from  Murphy  to  Stone 
Mountain,  and  also  in  eastern  locations  such 
as  Fayetteville  and  Rocky  Mount.  Special  section 
on  photographing  waterfalls  will  help  readers 
create  their  own  memorable  images.  $19.95 


Afoot  in  the  South 

The  18  walks  presented  here  in  N.C.  natural 
areas,  from  mountains  to  shore,  are  among 
the  best  the  state  has  to  offer.  $12.95 
Product  code:  DIR10145  PAPERBACK,  256  PACES 
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Bass  Fishing  in  N.C. 

A guidebook  to  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  hideouts  and  fishing  techniques.  $14.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10071  PAPERBACK,  244  PACES 


North  Carolina 

TROUT 


Fishing 

MAPS 

Second  Edition 


. — 


’rout  Map  Book 

I 

ipdated  maps  of  N.C.  trout  waters  open  to  public 
ishing,  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations.  $12 

i roduct  code:  DIR10022 


This  book  will  equip  you  with  the  fishing  know- 
how to  land  that  prize  catch!  Filled  with  amusing 
anecdotes  and  tips  from  seasoned  locals.  $16.95 
Product  Code:  12201  PAPERBACK,  243  PACES 


A Guide  to  the  Snakes  of  North  Carolina 

All  37  venomous  and  nonvenomous  found  across 
the  state,  with  range  maps.  $8.95 

Product  code:  DIR10032  PAPERBACK,  42  PACES 


Ocracoke  Wild 

A collection  of  essays  introduces  you  to 
Ocracoke  off  the  beaten  boardwalk.  $14.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10068  PAPERBACK,  133  PACES 


Nature  Guides 
Carolina  Coast 


COMMON  BIRDS,  CRABS,  SHELLS,  FISH 
£ ENTITIES  £ COASTAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Coastal  Nature 

Animals,  shells,  physical  features.  $15.95 
Product  Code:  12194  PAPERBACK,  148  PACES 


ungry  for  Home 

f 

Jthentic  Carolina  cuisine  with  more  than  200 

aditional  recipes  and  tales  about  food.  $19.95 
oduct  Code:  DIR10146  PAPERBACK,  300  PACES 


u n t a i n \ 

r e a r 

A Southern  Appalachian  Nature  Notebook 

BARBARA  G.  HALLOWELL 


Mountain  Year 

Seasonal  guide  to  the  Southern  Appalachians  with 
information  about  flora  and  fauna.  $18.95 

Product  Code:  DIR10147  PAPERBACK,  289  PACES 


fir§ip  by  Peter  Meyer 


Blue  Crabs 

This  autographed  book  is  a practical  guide  to 
catching,  cooking  and  eating  blue  crabs.  $15.95 
Product  Code:  12193  PAPERBACK,  128  PAGES 
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Coloring  Picture  Frame  Magnets 
★ NEW  ITEM 

Save  it  for  a rainy  day!  Choose  either  the  bug 
or  flower  picture  frame  magnet  for  your  child 
to  color.  Then,  give  with  the  child’s  picture  to 
that  special  relative  or  friend.  $3.50 
BUTTERFLIES  Product  Code:  DIR10085 
BUGS  Product  Code: DIR10086 


<c£I>  4 

Planet 

Earth 


£5 


25  Environmental  Projects 
You  Can  Build  Yourself 


life 


ih. 


Kathleen 


Planet  Earth  — 25  Environmental 
Projects  You  Can  Build  Yourself 

• NEW  ITEM 

Young  readers  explore  key  issues  such  as  wind 
and  solar  power,  pollution,  endangered  species, 
global  warming  and  recycling,  with  action  they 
can  take  to  help  the  planet  along  the  way.  Using 
common  household  products  and  requiring 
minimal  adult  supervision,  kids  will: 

• Construct  a worm  composting  castle 

• Build  a wind-powered  bubble  machine 

• Create  a gardening  project  that  illustrates 
the  burden  of  overpopulation 

Children  ages  9 and  up  investigate  the  natural 
world  while  getting  their  hands  dirty  and  actively 
connecting  with  the  environment.  $14.95 
Product  code:  DIR10272  PAPERBACK,  128  PAGES 


Explore  Winter  ★ NEW  ITEM 

From  building  hibernation  dens  and  bird  food 
trackers  to  exploring  animal  traits,  habitats  and 
migration  patterns, “Explore  Winter!  25  Great 
Ways  to  Learn  About  Winter" offers  readers  ages 
6 to  9 a chance  to  experience  the  wonder  of  the 
winter  season  while  having  fun  at  the  same 
time. "Explore  Winter!”  provides  young  readers 
with  memorable  activities  that  demonstrate 
why  winter  happens,  why  it  is  important,  and 
how  plants,  animals  and  people  deal  with  the 
freezing  cold.  All  activities  can  be  done  with 
simple  household  supplies.  $12.95 
Product  code:  DIR10270  PAPERBACK,  96  PAGES 


EXPLORE 

SPRING! 

25  Great  Ways  to 
Learn  About  Spring 


projects 


illustrated  by  Alexis  PredericK-Prost 


EXPLORE 

WINTER! 

25  Great  Ways  to 
Learn  About  Winter 

J 

Jmk%k4 1 

activities 

experiments 

Maxine  Anderson 

Explore  Spring  ★ NEW  ITEM 

From  tracking  spring  peepers  and  raising 
tadpoles  to  learning  about  seeds  and  recording 
plant  growth,  this  activity  book  invites  young 
readers  to  explore  the  wonders  of  spring  by 
becoming  scientists  in  the  field.  Combining 
hands-on  learning  with  solid  science,  trivia, 
riddles  and  terrific  illustrations,  projects 
investigate  "the  reason  for  the  season  and 
include  identifying  trees  and  measuring  their 
growth,  recording  soil  temperature  and 
observing  the  forest  floor.  $12.95 
Product  code:  DIR10271  PAPERBACK,  96  PAGES 


illustrated  by  Alexis  Frederlck-Frost 
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'hico  Bag 


onocular  has  a graphite  powder  coat  finish 
ith  a secure  rubber  grip.  Field  of  view:  288  ft. 

; 1,000  yards,  10  x 25  mm  (power  x object 
ameter).  Travel  case  is  included  with  carabiner 
'r  attachment  to  belt  or  backpack.  $34.99 
oduct  code:  DIR10030 


Sedona  Suede  Journal  and  Pen  Set 
★ NEW  ITEM 


Luxurious  genuine  suede  cover  includes  a 
100-page  refillable  spiral  journal.  Two  pockets 
on  the  inside  front  cover  hold  business  cards, 
and  a pen  loop  is  attached  to  the  inside  back 
cover.  Journal  is  8.75"  x 6.75".  Also  included 
is  a suede-wrapped  pen  with  a twist  mechanism 
etched  with  “NC  Wildlife"script.  $29.95 
Product  Code:  DIR10202 


ightweight  and  ultra-compact,  ChicoBags  are 
stylish  and  sustainable  alternative  to  throw- 
way plastic  and  paper  shopping  bags.  Fold  it  up 
nto  its  integrated  pouch  and  throw  into  your 
ocket,  purse  or  glove  box.  $5 
roduct  code:  DIR10205 


Coastal  Carolina  Playing  Cards 

Set  of  54  different  playing  cards  featuring  the 
Outer  Banks,  Beaufort,  Morehead  City,  Emerald 
Isle,  The  Cape  Fear  Region,  Topsail  Island, 
Wrightsville  Beach,  Pleasure  Island,  Southport, 
Bald  Head  Island,  Holden  Beach  and  Sunset 
Beach  on  the  front  (playing)  side.  Back  has 
a sea  turtle  and  seashell  design.  $7 

Product  code:  DIR10166 


Water  Bottle 


Help  the  environment 
by  using  a refillable  water 
bottle.  Ours  is  a 24  oz.  poly- 
carbonate bottle  featuring 
a unique  push-button  lid, 
swivel  loop  to  attach  to  N.C 
Wildlife  carabiner,  and  our 
exclusive  N.C.  Wildlife 
design.  $8.95 

Product  code:  DIR10176 


E.  Keyfob 


Two  section  pull-apart  keychain  allows  easy  removal 
of  keys  and  quick  release  from  belt  loop  or  purse 
strap,  with  exclusive  N.C.  Wildlife  design.  $4 

Product  Code:  DIR10093 


Zippo  Lighter 


Features  child-resistant  safety  but- 
ton, durable  metal  construction, 
advanced  ignition  system,  ergo- 
nomic design,  retractable  hang- 
ing loop,  fuel  supply  window  for 
refillable  butane  tank,  adjustable 
flame  dial  and  N.C.  Wildlife  logo. 
With  a velour  drawstring  pouch 
and  gift  box.  $32 

Product  code:  DIR10104 


Gift  Wrap 


Our  exclusive  gift  wrapping  paper  features  the 
art  of  artist  Robert  Flowers.  Each  package 
contains  two  2'  x 3'  sheet  of  high  quality 
wrapping  paper.  One  sheet  features  "Collector's 
Corner”with  a fishing  theme,  and  the  other 
"Shur  Shot” featuring  a duck  decoy.  $4 
Product  Code: CES10002 
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Wild  Store  Gift  Baskets 


Treat  your  family  or  friends  this  holiday  season  with  a Wild  Store  Gift  Basket.  Each  basket  contains 
food  products  from  businesses  located  in  North  Carolina.  Our  staffers  have  enjoyed  sampling  the 
products  and  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  the  products  are  delicious  and  of  the  highest  quality. 
Purchase  a gift  that  benefits  wildlife  and  your  community. 


Chipmunk  Gift  Basket 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  2 lb. 
Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe’s  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (01' Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  water,  one  10  oz.  bottle 
Peanut  Scoop 
Chipmunk  plush  toy 
$49.95  Product  code:  DIR10247 


Eagle  Gift  Basket 


Peanut  Roaster  Chocolate  Covered  Peanuts,  12  oz. 

Goodness  Cracie  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 

Forge  Mountain  Carolina  Peach  Preserves,  l/i  pint 

Forge  Mountain  Wild  Strawberry  Jam  /A  pint 

Forge  Mountain  Boysenberry  Jelly,  Vz  pint 

Immaculate  Baking  Co.  Chocobillys  Chocolate  Chunk  Cookies,  7 

Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (01' Time),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Peanut  Scoop 
Owl  plush  toy 

$59.95  Product  code:  DIR10249 


Ashe  County  Sharp  Cheddar  Waxed  Wheel,  3 lb. 
Original  Carolina  Treet  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Carolina  Treet  Big  Moe’s  BBQ  Sauce,  18  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Mixed  Nuts,  10  oz. 

Goodness  Cracie  Heavenly  Toffee  Cookie  Carton,  6 oz. 
Peanut  Roaster  Colossal  Cashews,  10  oz. 

Peanut  Roaster  Salted  Golden  Gourmet  Peanuts,  22  oz. 
Joe's  Beef  Jerky  (01’ Time),  1 oz. 

Joe’s  Beef  Jerky  (Spicy),  1 oz. 

Le  Bleu  Water,  two  10  oz.  bottles 
Eagle  plush  toy 

$69.95  Product  code:  DIR10248 


Owl  Gift  Basket 


oz. 
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N.C.  Wildlife  Calendar  ★ NEW  ITEM 


The  2009  Wildlife  Calendar  is  on  sale  now! 
Featuring  wildlife  scenes  from  across  the  state 
and  an  eight-page  Appendix  Section  featuring 
fishing  records,  sunrise/sunset  chart  and  other 
wildlife  information.  This  popular  item  sells  out 
quickly  so  don't  delay.  Order  yours  now. 

1-9  calendars  $6  each 
10  - 25  calendars  $5.50  each 
26  - 199  calendars  $5  each 
200  - 500  calendars  $4  each 

Product  code:  DIR10175 


Kids  Calendar  ★ NEW  ITEM 


2009  Wildlife  Calendar 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 


The  2009  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Calendar  features 
the  winners  of  a statewide  competition  of 
North  Carolina  schoolchildren  in  grades  l<-8 
drawing  native  wildlife.  This  wonderful  calendar 
is  sized  20"  long  by  14"  wide,  is  spiral  bound, 
and  hangs  vertically.  $6 

Product  code:  DIR10286 
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Commemorative  Stone  Paver  ★ new  item 

Place  a commemorative  stone  paver  in  The  Conservationist  Walkway  at  the  John  E. 
Pechmann  Fishing  Education  Center  to  provide  a unique  and  lasting  way  to  honor 
someone,  and  to  support  fishing  opportunities  for  anglers  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

At  the  center,  which  is  located  in  Fayetteville,  people  learn  about  fish,  fishing, 
aquatic  ecology  and  conservation.  Your  purchase  of  a paver  will  go  to  support 
fisheries  outreach  programs  coordinated  across  the  state  through  the  center, 
including  a mobile  aquarium,  kids’  Fish-for-Fun  events  and  a Tackle  Loaner 
Program.  Paver  purchases  are  tax  deductible. 


Pavers  are  available  in  three  sizes.  Prices  are: 

■ 6"  x 9”  paver  is  $100  engraved  with  up  to  48  characters,  including  spaces  Product  Code:  DIR10278 

■ 6"  x 6"  paver  is  $75  engraved  with  up  to  40  characters,  including  spaces  Product  Code:  DIR10277 

■ 3"  x 6"  paver  is  $50  engraved  with  up  to  20  characters,  including  spaces  Product  Code:  DIR10276 

Two  easy  ways  to  order  pavers: 

1 ) Online:  visit  www.ncwildstore.com  (credit  card  only) 

2)  Mail:  complete  the  form  below  and  mail  with  check,  money  order  or  credit  card  information  (or  fax  to  919-707-0294) 
to:  Wild  Store  Order  Desk,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  1710  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27699-1710 


Name 


Product  code  # (paver  size) 


$ 

Total  Amt. 


Address 


City 


State  Zip 


Phone  # 


Credit  card#  (if  paying  by  credit  card)  Expiration  date  Name  on  Card 

/ 

Paver  inscription:  Please  print  one  character  per  space.  See  above  for  paver  sizes  and  spacing  limitations  for  each  size.  Letters,  hyphens, 
quotes,  commas,  periods  and  slashes  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols.  Please  print  legibly.  Use  a separate  form  for  each  paver  ordered. 


For  additional  information,  contact  the  N.C.Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  John  E.  Pechmann  Fishing  Education  Center 
(910)  868-5003;  kris.smith@ncwildlife.org.;  or  www.ncwildlife.org 
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Waterfowl  Stamp  and  Print 
by  Scot  Storm  ★ NEW  ITEM 

Image  Size:  61/ix9  inches, 

Overall:  12  x 14  inches 

This  year's  print,  based  on  an  acrylic  portrait 
by  Minnesota  artist  Scot  Storm,  depicts  a trio 
of  surf  scoters  flying  low  across  the  ocean.  An 
important  source  of  revenue  for  the  Waterfowl 
Fund,  it  supports  waterfowl  conservation  and 
restoration  projects  in  North  Carolina. 

Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp 

$145  Product  Code:  DIR10275 

Waterfowl  Mint  Stamp 

$10  Product  Code:  DIR10244 

Waterfowl  Self  Adhesive  Stamp 

$10  Product  Code:  DIR10252 


“Surf  Scoters  over  the  Atlantic” 


ledbreast  Signed  and  Numbered  Print 
; »y  Duane  Raver 

Senefits  the  new  John  E.  Pechmann  Fishing 
.ducation  Center  in  Fayetteville  and  supports 
ishing  programs  in  N.C. 


Signed  and  Numbered  Print 

*75  Product  Code:  DIR10157 

iedbreast  Artist  Proof  Print 

1125  Product  Code:  DIR10158 

Iedbreast  Remarque 

i 15  Product  Code:  DIR10159 


1 Iedbreast  Stamp 

10  Product  Code:  DIR10160 

.edbreast  Signed  Stamp 

I 12  Product  Code:  DIR10161 
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Three  ways  to  order 


Online:  (by  credit  card)  visit  www.ncwildlife.org 
Telephone:  (by  credit  card)  call  1-866-WILDSHOP  (1-866-945-3746) 

Mail:  complete  this  form  and  mail  with  check,  money  order  or  credit  card  information  (or  fax  to  919-707-0294) 


Name: 


Ship  To  Street  Address: 


City  | State  | Zip: 

Phnnp:  E-mail  Address: 

(OPTIONAL) 


Billing  Address 

° (IF  PAYING  BY  CREDIT  CARD  AND  DIFFERENT  FROM  SHIP  TO  ADDRESS  ABOVE) 

City  | State  | Zip: 


Product  Name  Product  Code Size  Quantity  Price  Each  Total^ 


1 

Subtotal: 

Shipping: 

N.C.  residents  add  6.75%  sales  tax: 

Total: 

no  charge  to  U.S.  address* 

VISA 

- 

If  paying  by  credit  card 

Credit  card  number: — 

Expiration  date:  — 

Name  on  card:  — 

If  paying  by  check  or  money  order,  make  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to:  Wi  Id  Store 

Additional  contact  information:  Local  Phone:919-707-0393;  E-mail:  storemanager@ncwildlife.org 


Send  with  payment  or  credit  card  information 

Wild  Store  Order  Desk 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
1710  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1710 

Credit  card  orders  may  fax  919-707-0294.  *Non-U.S.  orders  call  for  shipping  rate. 


Return  Policy:  We  do  not  accept  returns  on  apparel  or  food  items.  Please  contact  us  with  questions  regarding  returns  on  any 
Please  allow  1-2  weeks  for  processing  and  shipping.  Up  to  $25  service  charge  for  returned  checks  (N.C.C.S.  25-3-506). 


other  items.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill. 

SOURCE  CODE:  NOVO8O6 


Going  to  the 

Mountains? 


Going  to  the 

Piedmont? 


Goingto  the 

Outer  Banks? 


Visit  the  Wild 
Store  in  Raleigh 
next  to  N.C. 
State  University. 


Our  HQ  store. 


(919)  707-0209 
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• "Most  bird  hunters  will  tell  you  the  traditions  of  the  sport 

are  more  compelling  than  the  kill" 


—Jim  Dean 


Quail  hunting  in  Biscoe 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE 


◄ SHOREBIRD  GONE  ASTRAY 
Loopy  flight  and  a crazy  courtship 
ritual  are  just  two  of  the  things  that 
make  the  woodcock  endearing. 

SUNRISE  SPOT-TAILS 
For  many  anglers,  fall  is  not  complete 
without  the  fellowship  and  fun  of 
an  Outer  Banks  surf  fishing  trip. 

BIRDS  ON  THE  ROOST 
During  the  winter  turkey  season, 
busting  up  a flock  of  roosting  turkeys 
can  pay  big  dividends. 


recycled,  30%  post-consumer 
content,  processed  chlorine-free 


Cj 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildHfe.org 


Lithography  by  PB/W  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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4 IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  BOCSUCKER 

written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 

Difficult  to  track  and  seemingly  erratic  in  its  behavior, 
the  American  woodcock  is  an  intriguing  but  dimin- 
ishing visitor  to  our  state. 


A SPOT-TAIL  FISHING  TALE 

written  by  Dan  Pleasant  | illustrated  by  Gary  Palmer 

The  pleasures  of  fishing  at  Cape  Hatteras  are  simple: 
good  friends,  gorgeous  scenery  and  the  occasional 
gargantuan  fish. 


BAD  DAYS  FOR  BLUEBILLS 

written  by  Joe  Fuller  | photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Despite  an  upward  trend  in  North  Carolina,  the  conti- 
nental population  of  scaup  is  declining  dramatically, 
and  a definitive  cause  has  yet  to  be  uncovered. 


WILDLIFE  IN  MOTION 

written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

While  conventional  nature  photography  can  capture 
animal  behavior,  a slower  exposure  can  better  portray 
the  power  and  grace  of  animals  on  the  move. 


ROOSTED  IS  ROASTED 

written  by  Bruce  Ingram  | photographed  by  Russell  Graves 

Finding  and  scattering  roosting  turkeys  during  the 
winter  season  can  dramatically  improve  a hunter’s 
chances  of  putting  a bird  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS 


2 editor's  note 
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39  NATURE'S  WAYS 

40  OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 
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Cover:  A shorebird  relative  gone  astray,  the  wetland-dwelling  woodcock  can  con- 
found even  experienced  hunters,  photograph  by  timothy  c.  flanigan. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Michael  F.  Easley  Governor 


In  December,  hunting  seasons  for  North  Carolina’s  mammalian  big  game  species  are 
winding  down,  and  many  hunters  begin  to  gear  up  for  birds.  There  are  a multitude  of 
avian  options  for  winter  hunting  in  the  state: 
waterfowl  ranging  across  dozens  of  species 
of  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  and  diverse 
upland  birds  such  as  snipe,  woodcocks, 
quail  and  turkeys.  In  preparation  for  the 
winter  hunting  seasons,  this  month  we  are 
featuring  three  very  different  game  birds. 

Scaup,  pictured  here,  belong  to  a group  of 
diving  ducks  that  have  been  found  in  North 
Carolina  for  hundreds  of  winters.  Canvas- 
backs,  redheads  and  ring-necked  ducks  join  greater  and  lesser  scaup  (the  two  species  often 
flock  together  and  are  very  difficult  to  tell  apart)  as  the  state’s  most  common  and  beloved 
divers.  However,  as  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  migratory  game  bird  coordi- 
nator Joe  Fuller  tells  us  in  “Bad  Days  for  Bluebills”  (page  14),  scaup  population  numbers 
are  declining  quickly  across  North  America  even  as  they  increase  in  North  Carolina.  The 
irony  of  this  situation  is  that  although  hunters  pursuing  diving  ducks  might  see  bigger 
and  bigger  flocks  of  scaup,  their  bag  limits  have  gradually  decreased. 

If  you  prefer  walking  canebrakes  to  huddling  in  a blind,  perhaps  woodcock  hunting 
is  for  you  (“In  Praise  of  the  Bogsucker,”  page  4).  Clyde  Sorenson  writes  that  this  fasci- 
nating bird  is  not  as  easy  to  find  as  it  once  was,  because  like  scaup,  its  populations  are 
declining  for  reasons  other  than  hunting.  Still,  if  you  are  up  for  a challenge  and  don’t 
mind  tromping  through  a briar-filled  bog,  scout  out  potential  woodcock  habitat  this 
month  and  try  hunting  in  January. 

Our  final  bird  is  found  in  all  100  counties  and  is  not  declining.  Of  course,  the  Eastern 
wild  turkey  is  present  across  the  state  because  it  was  restored  by  the  Wildlife  Commission 
in  the  late  20th  century.  You  can  hunt  it  during  the  spring  breeding  season  or  the  six- day 
January  season.  Because  tactics  for  the  winter  are  so  different  from  the  one-month  spring 
season,  Bruce  Ingram  explains  to  us  what  “Roosted  is  Roasted”  means  on  page  26. 

However  you  decide  to  pursue  game  birds  this  winter,  enjoy  the  diversity  of  North 
Carolina’s  many  species,  and  enjoy  the  challenge. 


nr 


Greg  Jenkins 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Slippery  Fun 

want  to  commend  T.  Edward  Nickens  on  his 
article  about  the  American  eel  ("Swimming 
Against  the  Stream,”  Oct.  2008).  It  brought  back 
a lot  of  memories  of  growing  up  in  the  1950s  in 
Kinston.  My  brother  and  I looked  forward  to 
tropical  storms  and  hurricanes  because  the 
Neuse  River  would  fill  up,  which  in  turn  would 
swell  the  creek  behind  our  house.  That  would 
mean  great  fishing  for  catfish  and  eels.  The  eels 
would  be  about  3 feet  long  and  quite  thick. 

At  the  time  we  had  a small  above-ground 
pool  that  was  filled  with  well  water  and  no 
hemicals.  After  we  caught  three  or  four  eels, 
we  would  put  them  in  the  pool,  where  they 
would  swim  in  circles.  I would  then  put  on  my 
bathing  suit  and  swim  with  them.  Sometimes, 
my  brother  would  add  a few  ducks,  and  we  all 
had  a grand  time.  When  we  were  finished,  we 
would  get  the  eels  out  and  put  them  on  the 
ground . I was  always  amazed  that  they  knew 
what  direction  to  go  to  get  back  in  the  creek. 
They  never  made  a mistake!  We  would  run 
behind  them  to  make  sure  they  made  it. 

My  mother  would  always  scream, "Leave 
those  poor  eels  alone!”  What  was  even  more 
amazing  was  that  my  brother  and  I never  fell 
into  the  swollen  creek,  were  never  bitten  by  a 
water  moccasin,  and  never  became  sick  from 
all  the  slime  and  bacteria  associated  with  the 
aels  and  the  ducks.  And  we  had  lots  of  fun! 

Jennifer  Pierce 
Winston-Salem 


Tangled  up  in 
Restoration 

I just  read  "The  Treasure 
of  Tanglewood”by  Kathy 
Norcross  Watts  (Oct.  2008) 
and  was  impressed  that  the 
park’s  natural  uniqueness 
is  finally  being  recognized. 
However,  the  story  does  not 
include  the  vision  of  Roger 
Lemmons  and  Ron  Linville, 
who  worked  diligently  to 
restore  a deteriorated  park 
after  years  of  neglect.  Under 
Roger's  tutelage,  Ron  worked  with  many  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  identify  state  champion 
trees,  create  a wildlife  impoundment,  and 
develop  the  Little  Walden  Nature  Trail,  which 
was  dedicated  to  our  state’s  Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officers  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
This  was  the  only  nature  trail  in  the  Piedmont 
for  the  visually  impaired. 

It  was  Ron  who  worked  with  fellow  Viet- 
nam veteran  Bill  Abbey  to  start  the  Blue  Bird 
Trail.  Ron  pursued  the  dedication  of  the  White 
Oak  on  the  Manor  House  lawn  as  the  only  U.S. 
Constitution  Bicentennial  tree  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Ron  always  reminded  the  park  board  that 
William  Linville's  (first  settler  of  Tanglewood 
lands,  circa  1750)  gold  was  not  buried  treasure, 
but  the  trees  and  wildlife  living  on  the  park. 
Watts'article  is  a refreshing  breeze  for  those 
who  cherish  Tanglewood’s  environs. 

Alice  Linville 
Kernersville 

The  photograph  of  the  umbrella  tree,  Magnolia 
tripetala,  on  page  17  of  the  October  issue  is  sim- 
ply the  most  attractive  photo  of  this  species 
I've  ever  seen.  However,  the  references  to  this 
tree  as  the  bigleaf  magnolia  in  the  text  of  the 
story  and  in  the  caption  to  the  photo  are  puz- 
zling. Deciduous  magnolia  common  names 
can  vary  and  be  confusing;  there  are  three 
different  species  of  deciduous  magnolias  hav- 
ing quite  large  leaves  arranged  at  the  end  of 
the  twig  in  this  umbrella  form  native  to  N.C. 
Nonetheless,  Magnolia  tripetala  is  definitely 
the  tree  shown  in  this  outstanding  photo;  it 


clearly  displays  the  acuminate  leaf  base  and 
distinctive  flower  of  the  species. 

The  bigleaf  magnolia,  Magnolia  macrophylla, 
is  a rare  (in  N.C.)  native  magnolia  tree  found 
principally  in  Gaston  County.  Magnolia  macro- 
phylla leaves  are  even  larger  than  Magnolia  trip- 
etala leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  also  larger  and 
generally  have  purple  splotches  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  (tepals).  Magnolia  macrophylla  was  in 
fact  first  discovered  in  Gaston  County  in  1789 
by  botanist  Andre  Michaux. 

Charlie  Williams 
Charlotte 

More  Buzz 

I was  thrilled  to  see  the  stunning  photograph 
on  honeybees  on  your  September  2008  cover, 
and  even  more  excited  to  read  Clyde  Sorenson’s 
article  "Plight  of  the  Honeybee,  Flight  of  the 
Bumblebee.”  The  article  provides  important 
information  about  several  pests  and  maladies 
affecting  managed  honeybees  and  their  impor- 
tance as  pollinators  of  much  of  our  food  supply. 

For  three  years,  I've  been  a hobbyist  bee- 
keeper, and  have  recently  been  involved  with 
an  exciting  project  dealing  with  collecting  and 
mapping  feral  honeybee  locations.  Working  with 
several  entomologists  at  N.C.  State  University, 
I've  created  a Web  site,  www.savethehives.com, 
to  allow  concerned  citizens,  beekeepers  and 
research  scientists  to  easily  record  the  location 
of  feral  honeybee  hives.  While  beekeepers  are 
suffering  significant  losses  of  managed  honey- 
bees, there  is  growing  evidence  that  there  is  a 
persistent  wild  population  of  honeybees.  The 
site  allows  researchers  to  collect  genetic  samples 
from  these  bees,  and  gain  valuable  insight  into 
the  traits  which  allow  them  to  survive. 

Please  visit  the  site  to  learn  how  you  can 
help  honeybees.  The  site  displays  hive  location 
information  in  a Google  map,  making  it  easy  to 
spot  geographic  trends  and  proximity  to  other 
hives.  The  Web  site  makes  it  easy  to  see  where 
different  hives  are  interacting  and  mating.  If 
anyone  knows  the  location  of  a feral  honeybee 
hive,  it  takes  less  than  two  minutes  to  enter 
the  information  on  the  site. 

Ronnie  Bouchon 
Raleigh 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  /Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Easing  through  a dense  canebrake 
along  Swift  Creek,  I crouched  down 
to  retrieve  my  hat  for  the  umpteenth 
time,  having  just  had  it  snatched  from  my  head 
by  yet  another  catbrier.  As  I reached  for  my 
errant  chapeau,  a bit  of  the  leaf  litter  beneath 
my  hand  suddenly  sprouted  wings  and  twit- 
tered into  the  air,  its  primary  feathers  brushing 
my  face.  Startled,  I jumped  back,  landing  square 
on  my  tail  in  a boggy  mud  hole  with  my  double- 
barrel  across  my  lap,  while  the  woodcock  spi- 
raled up  through  the  trees.  My  partner  Jim, 
having  heard  the  bird  flush  in  my  general 
direction,  yelled,  “Why  didn’t  you  shoot?”  I 
said  nothing.  How  do  you  tell  your  hunting 
buddy  you’ve  been  decked  by  a 6-ounce  bird? 

American  woodcocks  go  by  lots  of  names: 
timberdoodle,  timber  snipe  and  bogsucker,  to 
name  a few.  By  any  moniker,  they  are  fascinat- 
ing creatures  that  have  held  me  more  or  less 
spellbound  for  about  35  years,  since  I saw  my 
first  one  doing  a peculiar  little  bobbing  dance 
in  a neighbor’s  backyard  garden.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  I’ve  hunted  them  (and  subse- 
quently eaten  them),  captured  them,  banded 
them,  saddled  them  with  little  radios,  prepared 
mounts  of  them,  depicted  them  in  my  artwork 
and  frozen  my  tail  off  simply  watching  them 
more  times  than  I can  count— and  still  they 
intrigue  me. 


WRITTEN  BY  CLYDE  E.  SORENSON 
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When  it  has  its  bill  in 
the  soil,  it  can  see 
essentially  everything  in  , 
front,  behind  and  over  its 
head— but  ironically,  it 
can’t  see  its  own  bill. 


A New  Home 

Woodcocks  are  actually  shorebirds  gone 
astray — forest-dwelling  kin  to  the  sanderlings 
racing  the  surf  on  the  beach  and  the  curlews, 
godwits  and  oystercatchers  that  decorate  estu- 
aries. They  also  are  more  distantly  related  to 
killdeers,  gulls,  terns  and  puffins.  Their 
ancestry  is  reflected  in  some  of  their  physical 
characteristics  and  in  some  aspects  of  their 
biology.  They  have  that  long,  sandpipery  bill, 
and  their  feet  look  much  like  those  of  other 
shorebirds.  They  lay  four  eggs  per  clutch,  like 
most  shorebirds,  and  their  young  are  preco- 
cial,  also  like  other  shorebirds.  But  woodcocks 
are  very  strange  shorebirds,  indeed,  differing 
from  their  relatives  in  a number  of  ways. 

These  birds  are  denizens  of  dense,  wooded 
wetlands,  at  least  during  the  day,  and  they 
have  evolved  a number  of  adaptations  to  this 
habitat.  They  have  much  broader  wings  than 
other  shorebirds,  and  lower  wing  loading,  so 
they  can  maneuver  among  the  trees.  And 
maneuver  they  do!  Rocking,  twisting  and 
jinking,  a timberdoodle  can  rise  rapidly  from 
cover  far  too  dense  for  a clumsy  human  to  nav- 
igate and  disappear  in  a matter  of  seconds. 
That  unpredictable,  loopy  flight,  their  ten- 
dency to  sit  tighter  than  a tick  at  the  approach 
of  a pointing  dog  and,  to  some,  a certain 


How  Do  Birds  Use  Their  Feathers 
To  Communicate  With  Sound? 
See  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39. 


The  woodcock,  which  sports  a long  bill 
ideal  for  probing  around  in  the  dirt  for 
food,  emits  a nasally  "peent"  mating  call. 


toothsomeness  have  endeared  woodcocks  to 
generations  of  bird  hunters  — but  more  on 
that  later.  Though  woodcocks  can  depart 
with  haste  when  disturbed,  they  rarely  fly 
more  than  a hundred  yards  or  so  before 
alighting  again — yet  they  migrate  hundreds 
of  miles  annually. 

Woodcocks  are  also  oddball  sandpipers  in 
what  they  eat — they  dine  almost  exclusively  | 
on  earthworms.  In  order  for  the  birds  to 
acquire  these  succulent,  nutritious  hidden 
treasures,  evolution  has  reconfigured  and 
rearranged  the  normal  sandpiper  parts.  That 
wonderful,  long  bill  is  perfect  for  probing  deep 
into  the  loam  in  search  of  red  wigglers.  The 
tip  is  prehensile,  so  the  bird  can  open  it  under 
the  soil  once  it  detects  a tasty  morsel.  How 
woodcocks  locate  worms  is  not  really  well 
understood;  there  is  evidence  that  they  can 
smell  them  (most  other  birds  have  a poor 
sense  of  smell),  and  they  may  also  sense 
vibrations  given  off  by  their  slimy,  legless 
prey.  The  curious  little  bobbing  dance  per- 
formed by  the  first  woodcock  I saw  may  be  , 
linked  to  locating  prey  as  well  (some  people  j 
think  it  may  cause  the  worms  to  move,  making  j 
them  easier  to  detect).  The  bogsucker  eats 
so  many  earthworms  that  each  of  its  white-  | 
wash  droppings  is  distinctively  decorated 
with  a little  pile  of  soil  from  the  guts  of  the 
bird’s  dinner. 

A bird  with  its  head  stuck  in  the  ground  a 
lot  of  the  time  could  be  awfully  vulnerable  to 
predators,  so  the  large  eyes  of  the  woodcock 
are  located  high  on  top  of  its  head.  When  it 
has  its  bill  in  the  soil,  it  can  see  essentially 
everything  in  front,  behind  and  over  its 
head — but  ironically,  it  can’t  see  its  own 
bill.  Its  big  eyes  enable  it  to  see  at  night;  the 
retinas  are  rich  in  the  rods  that  detect  low 
levels  of  light.  To  make  room  for  those  light- 
gathering,  predator-detecting  eyes,  the  bird’s 
ears  have  migrated  to  a position  below  and 
slightly  in  front  of  its  eyes,  and  its  brain  has 
rotated  down  and  over. 

Hands  On 

Woodcocks  inhabit  the  wooded  wetlands 
during  the  day.  At  night,  they  move  to  more 
open  ground  to  forage.  Years  ago,  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  in  winter,  my  colleagues  and 
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I took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  capture  the 
little  fellers  for  banding.  Our  technique  was 
just  a modern  variation  on  an  old  market- 
hunting practice  called  jack-lighting.  A hun- 
dred years  ago,  market  hunters  jack-lighted 
woodcock  for  Northeastern  markets  using 
pine  knot  torches  and  shotguns  or  clubs. 

We  used  a much  gentler  approach.  We’d 
wait  for  the  darkest  nights,  don  warm  clothes 
and  headlamps,  and  arm  ourselves  with 
nets — 3-foot  hoops  on  14-foot  handles.  Then 
we’d  slip  across  the  hills  of  harvested  soybean 
i fields,  pausing  with  each  step  to  scan  down 
the  furrow  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other 
before  stepping  to  the  next  hill.  (Such  bean 
fields  produce  abundant  earthworms  ripe  for 
the  probing.)  We  were  looking  for  the  tiny, 
bright  eye  shine  of  a woodcock.  Sometimes 
you  could  see  one  almost  100  yards  away. 

Once  we  spotted  one,  we’d  drop  the  light 
off  it  and  hurry  most  of  the  distance  before 
lighting  the  bird  again.  Keeping  the  light  in 
the  bird’s  eye,  we’d  creep  the  last  few  yards 
and  carefully  drop  the  net  over  it.  Then  we’d 
rush  to  the  hoop,  extricate  the  little  guy  from 
ithe  mist  netting  and  drop  it  carefully  into  a 
soft  cotton  bag  until  we  could  work  the  birds 
|up.  For  me,  this  may  have  been  the  perfect 
outdoor  activity — a delightful  combination 
of  hunting,  frog  gigging  and  catch-and- 
release  fishing.  On  our  best  nights,  we’d 
oatch  50  or  more. 

I still  vividly  remember  the  first  one  1 
taught.  We  weighed  it,  sexed  it  (more  on  that 
n a moment),  took  a few  other  measurements 
and  slipped  a little  aluminum  band  on  its  leg. 


1 had  helped  band  many  songbirds  before,  so 
1 released  the  little  fellow  as  1 did  them — with 
a gentle  launch  into  the  air.  Rather  than 
immediately  taking  flight  like  most  any  other 
bird,  he  plummeted  to  the  ground.  Feeling 
immediate  guilt  for  having  possibly  harmed 
the  woodcock,  I hurried  over  to  it  to  examine 
it  for  injuries.  The  bird  cocked  an  eye  at  me 
and  took  off. 

King  of  the  Court 

Woodcocks  eat  their  midnight  breakfasts  in 
fields,  but  they  also  use  open  areas  to  pursue 
their  amorous  adventures.  They  usually 
choose  small  openings  with  bare  ground  and 
low  vegetation  near  their  daytime  hideouts. 
It’s  strictly  a crepuscular  affair:  The  show 
doesn’t  even  begin  until  the  cusp  of  darkness 
and  usually  ends  about  half  an  hour  after  full 
dark  (although  the  birds  will  sing  later  on 
moonlit  nights  or  when  a streetlight  is  near). 
The  best  evenings  are  cold,  still  and  clear. 

The  opening  act  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
the  male.  Usually  all  you  see,  if  you  see  him  at 
all,  is  a dark  little  wraith  darting  in  from  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  Once  he  settles  in,  he  starts 
his  love  song  — a nasally  buzz  most  often 
described  as  “peent.”  He’ll  spend  several 
minutes  hunkered  down  in  a bare  spot,  emit- 
ting this  curious  sound  every  few  seconds 
and  rotating  to  ensure  that  the  lovely  noise  is 
heard  in  all  quarters.  Then  he  suddenly  lifts 
off  into  a slowly  climbing  spiral,  his  wings 
twittering  musically  and  constantly  as  he 
climbs.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  might  see 
him  silhouetted  against  the  darkening  sky. 


(See  Nature’s  Ways;  page  39,  for  a brief  expla- 
nation of  the  twittering.) 

As  the  bird  climbs,  the  spiral  tightens,  and 
as  it  tightens,  the  twittering  becomes  inter- 
mittent. Then,  once  he  has  climbed  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  air,  he  goes  into  a spi- 
raling power  dive,  and  the  now  intermittent 
twittering  of  the  bird’s  wings  is  joined  by  a 
most  remarkable  sound  — a liquid,  sibilant 
“whit-WHIT-whit”  that  grows  louder,  and 
harder  to  track,  as  he  returns  to  earth.  And 
then  he’s  back  in  his  bare  spot,  peenting  again. 

If  she  finds  his  display  alluring  enough,  an 
interested  female  flutters  into  the  male’s 
peenting  arena,  and  the  male  will  land  near 


Laying  four  eggs  per  clutch,  the  wetland- 
inhabiting  woodcock  is  a highly  skilled 
hunter  of  prey  such  as  worms. 
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her  when  he  returns.  Should  another  male 
encroach  on  his  singing  ground,  he’ll  chase 
him  oil  in  a zigzagging,  darting  and  persis- 
tent dogfight,  making  a growling  cackle  the 
entire  time. 

A male  woodcock  on  the  make  can  be  a 
remarkably  determined  creature.  1 once  spent 
a long,  miserable  and  somewhat  harrowing 
night  during  an  ice  storm  on  the  Dorothea 
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Dix  Hospital  farm  grounds  (where  the  State 
Farmer’s  Market  now  sits),  repeatedly  cheek- 
ing the  locations  of  a female  limberdoodle  I 
had  radio-tagged.  All  night,  through  the  teeth 
of  the  storm,  a male  repeatedly  took  off  on 
courtship  flights,  apparently  inspired  by  a 
nearby  mercury-vapor  streetlight  and  unfazed 
by  the  freezing  rain. 

After  mating,  females  handle  all  the  brood- 
raising duties,  laying  four  brown- speckled 
eggs  in  a ground  scrape  in  the  woods  and 
incubating  them  for  about  20  days.  The  hatch- 
lings are  exquisitely  camouflaged  little  imps, 
patterned  in  black  and  leaf-litter  brown,  with 
huge  dark  eyes,  big  feet  and  stubby  bills.  They 
leave  their  nest,  such  as  it  is,  within  a day  or 
so  of  hatching,  never  to  return.  The  hatch- 
lings’ bills  grow  at  a rapid  rate  — so  fast,  in 
fact,  that  the  young  can  be  accurately  aged  by 
measuring  their  beaks.  The  female  feeds  them 
for  the  first  several  days,  until  their  probosci 
grow  into  their  worm-seeking  job.  (Eventually, 
the  length  of  the  bill  can  also  be  used  to  sex 
adult  birds,  because  the  larger  females  have 
a proportionally  longer  bill.)  The  birds  fledge 
in  about  two  and  a half  weeks,  and  they  are 
completely  on  their  own  at  about  two  months. 

Though  woodcocks  do  nest  in  North 
Carolina,  most  of  the  birds  we  see  are 
migrants  from  points  north,  traveling  exclu- 
sively at  night.  They  are  notorious  for  sud- 
denly appearing  in  large  numbers  overnight 
and  just  as  suddenly  disappearing.  North 
Carolina  is  the  end  of  southward  movement 
for  a significant  proportion  of  Atlantic  Flyway 
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birds,  but  even  here,  they  can  be  in  one  creek 
bottom  one  day  and  gone  the  next,  often  with 
no  explanation  forthcoming  from  the  weather. 
Frequently  the  greatest  numbers  precede  cold 
fronts  sweeping  down  from  the  upper  Mid- 
west, but  sometimes  these  fronts  apparently 
deliver  no  birds. 

A Tough  Hunt 

Woodcocks  have  long  been  favorite  game  for 
a certain  set  of  slightly  masochistic  hunters. 
The  best  coverts  for  woodcock  have  more  or 
less  constantly  moist  soil,  a dense  understory 
and  a clear,  leaf-litter-covered  floor.  The  birds 
need  overhead  cover  from  aerial  predators  but 
an  open  sight  line  at  ground  level  to  allow 
them  to  detect  stalking  ground  predators.  The 
stem  density  in  good  woodcock  habitat  is 
thick  enough  (and  usually  briery  enough)  to 
make  it  hard  to  walk  more  than  a step  or  two 
in  a straight  line;  if  the  cover  includes  abun- 
dant, tall  switch  cane,  so  much  the  better. 

Twenty  or  so  years  ago,  when  I avidly 
hunted  timberdoodles,  1 had  a long  list  of 
such  places,  some  only  an  acre  or  so  in  size, 
others  hundreds  of  acres.  One  of  the  best,  and 
most  extensive,  is  now  on  the  bottom  of 
Jordan  Reservoir  in  Chatham  County.  A 
morning  spent  in  any  of  these  coverts  usu- 
ally left  my  partners  and  me  scratched  and 
bleeding  from  catbriers  but  usually  produced 
several  flushes,  even  on  those  days  when  we 
were  unaccompanied  by  a bird  dog. 

Unlike  most  other  upland  game  birds, 
woodcock  can  be  hunted  quite  effectively  by 
a dogless  hunter.  Simply  zigzag  slowly 
through  the  cover  and  stop  every  10  yards  or 
so  for  a few  moments.  The  prudent  hunter  will 
always  pause  when  he  is  in  a relatively  open 
spot,  so  that  he  can  actually  swing  his  gun 
should  a bird  flush.  (Woodcock  cover  is  fre- 
quently so  dense  that  one’s  gun  gets  trap- 
ped by  the  ubiquitous  greenbriers  when 
mounted.)  When  you  stop,  remain  very  still, 
and  then  move  decisively  when  you  resume 
your  travel.  The  silence  followed  by  distur- 
bance frequently  unnerves  a tight-sitting 
timberdoodle  and  gets  him  in  the  air. 

When  he  gets  in  the  air,  no  one  knows 
(including,  I think,  often  the  woodcock) 
which  way  he  is  going  to  go  — but  most  seem 


A woodcock's  wondrous  bill  has  a pre- 
hensile tip,  and  its  length  can  be  used  to 
determine  gender. 
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to  fly  for  the  most  prominent  light  gap  in  the 
vicinity.  I’ve  had  them  flush  and  fly  directly 
back  over  my  head,  straight  up,  low  and  tight 
to  the  ground,  and  once  between  my  legs. 
Woodcocks  do  not  fly  anywhere  near  as  fast 
as  quail  or  grouse,  but  their  erratic  flight  and 
the  very  dense  cover  make  them  more  than 
enough  challenge.  If  you  miss,  you  can  often 
get  a second  flush  out  of  a bird.  If  you  miss 
that  time,  the  bird  will  usually  make  for  parts 
unknown  unless  the  bit  of  cover  you  are  hunt- 
ing is  small  and  isolated. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  best,  of  course,  with 
j|  a dog.  For  many  sweet  years,  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hunting  with  Patches,  my  friend  Phil 
Doerr’s  dog.  Patches  wasn’t  long  on  listening 
I to  most  commands.  He  generally  thought  he 
knew  where  to  hunt,  and  he  generally  was 
right.  Woodcocks  will  hold  extremely  tight 
for  a pointing  dog  and  allow  it  to  approach 
much  closer  than  will  quail  or  grouse.  In  a 
good  cover  (like  the  aforementioned  lake  bot- 
tom) Patches  would  wander  deliberately  from 
one  point  to  the  next,  locking  tight  on  a tim- 
berdoodle  until  we  recovered  the  last  downed 
bird  and  finally  discovered  him  at  the  next. 
Though  he  loved  pointing  them,  I never  saw 
him  retrieve  one  (for  some  reason,  many 
pointing  dogs  refuse  to  retrieve  their  targets). 

Although  pointing  dogs  are  the  classic 
woodcock  hunting  companions,  flushing  dogs 
can  also  be  very  effective  in  creek  bottoms.  My 
dear  old  yellow  Lab  Mattamuskeet  (we  just 
called  her  Mattie)  loved  ambling  through 
switch  cane  breaks  snooping  around  for  the 
iong-nosed  ones,  and  we  accounted  for  a good 
many  before  she  joined  Patches  in  those  end- 
iess  coverts.  The  key  to  effective  woodcock 
minting  with  a flushing  dog  is  keeping  her 
dose — within  10  or  15  yards.  Her  job  is  sim- 
dy  to  expand  your  flush  radius.  In  woodcock 
:over,  if  she  gets  too  far  off,  birds  will  flush  out 
if  sight.  I always  found  it  a good  idea  to  let 
vlattie  lead;  she  did  trail  foot  scent,  and  we  got 
more  flushes  when  she  directed  the  hunt.  True 
o her  Lab  nature,  and  unlike  most  of  the 
minting  dogs  I’ve  known,  she  never  failed  to 
md  and  retrieve  a downed  woodcock. 

Probably  no  other  game  bird  elicits  more 
ulinary  disagreement  than  woodcock, 
-ontrarians  even  in  this  department,  the  birds 
lave  very  dark  breast  meat  and  white-meat 
egs.  The  breast  meat  is  decidedly  darker  than 
love  breast  meat,  and  to  many  it  has  a some- 
what livery  taste,  owing  to  the  abundant 
■xygen-storing  myoglobin  in  those  migratory 


Due  to  the  dense  cover  of  its  habitat,  the 
woodcock  can  be  an  extremely  challeng- 
ing bird  to  hunt  — making  the  use  of  a 
dog  quite  helpful. 

flight  muscles.  I’ve  enjoyed  woodcock  pre- 
pared like  my  doves  — grilled  with  a strip  of 
bacon  wrapped  around  them.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  overcook  woodcock  meat,  as  there  is  a 
fine  line  between  delectable  and  inedible  with 
these  birds.  Europeans  famously  find  the 
woodcock  trail  (intestines)  to  be  a great  del- 
icacy, but  I have  to  admit  that  I am  too  much 
of  a provincial  hick  to  have  tried  it. 

A Breather 

I still  love  woodcocks.  I spend  a couple  of 
evenings  every  spring  observing  their  court- 
ship displays,  and  I eagerly  look  for  them  at 
dawn  in  winter  over  my  favorite  beaver  ponds 
while  waiting  for  the  wood  ducks  to  fly  But 
even  though  I have  a new  chocolate  Lab 
named  Pamlico  with  definite  aptitude  for 
flushing  game  birds,  I think  I’ll  take  a per- 
sonal moratorium  on  woodcock  hunting.  The 
’Tittle  russet  feller,”  as  author  Burt  Spiller 
called  him,  has  fallen  on  some  hard  times 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades. 

Populations  have  declined  rather  drama- 
tically in  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  bird’s 
range  (although  they  may  actually  be  increas- 
ing in  the  Midwest),  due  primarily  to  the  aging 
of  breeding  habitat  in  the  Northeast.  Wood- 
cocks rely  on  early-successional  wooded  wet- 
lands with  high  stem  density.  These  were 
abundant  in  New  England  through  much  of 
the  last  century  as  abandoned  farmland  tran- 
sitioned to  woods.  But  much  of  that  habitat 
either  is  now  mature  woodlands  or  has  suc- 
cumbed to  development,  so  far  less  breeding 
habitat  is  available  to  the  birds.  Most  of  our 
wintering  birds  come  from  these  same 
Northeastern  states. 

Although  the  decline  has  nothing  to  do 
with  hunting,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  been  forced  over  the  years  to 
reduce  bag  limits  from  five  to  three,  and  the 
length  of  the  season  from  over  two  months  to 
about  a month.  This  being  said,  existing  pop- 
ulations can  certainly  sustain  the  level  of 
hunting  effort  directed  at  them.  But  I’ll  con- 
tent myself  for  now  with  just  watching.  ^ 


Woodcocks  do  not 
fly  anywhere  near  as 
fast  as  quail  or  grouse, 
but  their  erratic  flight 
and  the  very  dense 
cover  make  them  more 
than  enough  challenge. 


Clyde  Sorenson  is  professor  of  entomology  at 
N.C.  State  University  and  a regular  contributor 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  pleasures  of  fishing  at  Cape  Hatteras  are  simple: 

good  jj/iionds,  gongeous  scene/iy  andde  occQsicmQb  gcuigantuan  {visit 


IT  IS  6 A.M.  ON  DEC.  1,  2006.  We  have  just  arrived  on  the  beach  at  the  Outer 
Banks  near  Ramp  34  at  Avon.  Time  to  start  fishing.  It  is  cold,  dark  and 
still  nearly  an  hour  before  sunrise,  but  after  all,  this  is  why  we  make 
this  long  trip  every  year  — to  surf  fish. 

I started  surf  fishing  at  the  Outer  Banks  as  a college  student.  It 
was  1970,  and  I was  an  engineering  student  at  N.C.  State  University. 
My  good  friend  Wells  Barker,  also  a student  at  State,  got  me  hooked 
on  surf  fishing.  We  would  leave  Raleigh  on  Friday  after  classes  (some- 
times before),  drive  the  six  or  seven  hours  to  Buxton,  fish  all  weekend 
and  return  late  on  Sunday  night. 

Written  by  Dan  Pleasant  & Illustrated  by  Cary  Palmer 
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Su!L(j  (yisR.ii/ig  at  tB.e  Out 6/i 
"Banks  is  n/io/16  t Ran  just  a 
necieatioi/iad  activity.  ^}ok 
ou/i  g/ioup  o(j  (y/ii^nds,  and. 
now  (jolt  oun  sons,  it  is  a 
time,  ojj  (yeMowsRip. 


- , 


NOW  IT  IS  ABOUT  6:10  A.M. 

I have  just  baited  my  hooks  with  cut  menhaden,  cast  toward  the  pitch- 
dark  surf  and  placed  my  rod  in  a holder.  My  mind  drifts  to  an  article 
I have  just  read  from  a November  1975  copy  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  Why  would  I be  reading  a 1975 
magazine?  It  was  a gift  from  friends  that  accom- 
panied a beautiful  photo  print  of  a pair  of 
wood  ducks  by  F.  Eugene  Hester,  a fre- 
quent contributor  of  stories  and  photo- 
graphy to  the  magazine.  This  wood 
duck  print  was  featured  on 
, the  cover  of  the  November 

--t".  __  1975  issue.  In  the  issue, 

there  is  a story  about  a 
gentleman  from  Richmond 
and  surf  fishing.  Mr.  Black 
had  come  to  the  Outer  Banks  for  the 
first  time  in  1974.  After  witnessing  the 
landing  of  a large  red  drum  in  the  surf,  he 
was  inspired  to  return  the  next  fall  and  land 
his  own  large  red  drum.  In  my  35  years  of  surf 
fishing  at  the  Outer  Banks,  I have  seen  a few 
30-  to  40-pounders  caught  in  the 
surf,  but  to  my  knowledge  1 have 
■ never  had  a red  drum  bite  my 

hoofc'Mr:  Black  had  better 
r luck,  returning  in  the  fall  of 

1975  and  landing  a 43-pound 
rorl  rlrum 


Early  on  1 experienced  the  bliss  of  12-  to 
20-pound  bluefish  chasing  bait  into  the  surf, 
fishing  in  35-mph  winds  and  sandstorms  and  still 
enjoying  the  challenge,  catching  skipper  blues  and 
trout  until  I was  tired,  landing  20-pound  stripers  in 
December,  and  once  catching  a 22 -pound  citation  blue- 
fish  in  January  at  the  jetty  at  the  lighthouse. 

So,  35 -plus  years  later,  having  missed  only  one  fall  season, 
here  I am  again  on  a cold  December  morning  baiting  up  with 
a group  of  guys  in  hopes  of  landing  a big  one. 

Surf  fishing  at  the  Outer  Banks  is  more  than  just  a recreational 
activity.  For  our  group  of  friends,  and  now  for  our  sons,  it  is  a time 
of  fellowship.  It  is  what  some  people  refer  to  as  a guys’  outing.  It  is 
hard  for  some  folks  to  understand  what  is  fun  about  getting  up  before 
sunrise,  fishing  all  day,  withstanding  cold,  windy  and  just  plain  mis- 
erable conditions  and  often  failing  to  land  even  a small  fish.  But  there 
is  something  about  watching  the  sun  rise  over  the  Atlantic  on  a crisp 
fall  morning,  hearing  only  the  sounds  of  a relentless  surf,  cooking  a 
fish  stew  for  lunch  on  the  beach,  frying  up  fish  with  hush  puppies  and 
slaw  at  night  and  telling  the  same  old  fishing  stories  and  other  tales. 
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AT  ABOUT  6:15  A.M., 

I am  returned  to  reality  by  the  clicking  sound  of  my  reel  as  line  is 
slowly  pulled  out  toward  the  dark  surf.  The  line  continues  to  go, 
slow  but  at  a steady  and  constant  pace.  My  mind  returns  to  the 
story  of  Mr.  Black  and  how  he  described  exactly  this  — his  line 
steadily  and  slowly  being  pulled  by  what  proved  to  be  a red  drum. 
Slowly  I remove  my  rod  from  the  holder  and  ease  back,  adding  resist- 
ance to  the  line.  I tighten  the  drag  ever  so  slightly  and  suddenly  realize 
1 1 have  something  pretty  big  on  the  other  end  of  my  line.  Maybe  it’s  a 
shark?  I tighten  the  drag  some  more  and  lean  back  even  harder  on  my 
, rod.  Hey  guys,  I’ve  got  something  really  big  this  time.  The  hook  is  set, 
and  I realize  this  is  nothing  I have  experienced  before  in  my  three 
decades  of  surf  fishing.  It  has  to  be  a big  red  drum! 

My  son,  Dan  Jr.,  is  right  with  me,  and  he  also  realizes  I am  hooked 
up  with  a big  one.  It  is  still  totally  dark,  so  he  runs  along  the  beach 
getting  fellow  fishermen  to  clear  their  lines  from  the  surf.  Dan  yells 
encouragement,  and  I remind  him,  as  the  fish  starts  a strong  run 
south  against  the  surf,  that  this  reel  is  the  one  with  17-pound  test 
line  that  I think  is  about  four  years  old. 

The  fish  continues  to  take  line,  and  I am  reluctant  to  risk 
tightening  the  drag  any  more.  The  fish  has  now  unspooled 
about  half  my  line  and  is  still  headed  south.  I chase  the 
fish  down  the  beach  as  it  continues  to  take  line.  Now 
three  quarters  of  my  line  is  gone,  and  I have  to  start 
tightening  the  drag  or  risk  the  fish  taking  all  of  it.  I *^  23 

tighten  the  drag,  the  resistance  increases,  and  the 
pace  of  the  line  leaving  my  reel  slows.  Suddenly  the 
fish  turns  and  heads  north  with  the  surf,  and  slowly  0 

I begin  to  gain  line.  The  fish  picks  up  its  pace,  and  I 
am  almost  running  along  the  beach  trying  to  stay  para- 
llel. Dan  is  right  with  me,  now  clearing  the  beach  to 
the  north  of  fishermen  and  line.  I am  gaining  line  faster 
now  but  keep  reminding  myself  that  am  pulling  on  a 
very  large  fish  with  old,  possibly  fragile  line. 

I can  now  barely  see  my  line  as  it  disappears  into  the  dark  surf.  The 
fcj  white  tops  of  the  breakers  are  ghostly  visible,  and  the  line  and  the  fish 
*jare  now  in  the  breakers.  There  is  a big  swirl  at  the  top  of  a breaking 
r jwave,  and  yes,  there  it  is  — the  large  spot  on  the  tail  means  a red  drum 
I for  sure.  On  my  command,  Dan  charges  into  the  surf,  reaches  for  a 
(hold,  fails,  and  then  grips  the  drum’s  powerful  mouth  with  both  hands 
f and  struggles  to  hoist  the  fish  clear  of  the  surf. 


IT  IS  NOW  6:50  A.M., 

he  sun  is  rising  over  the  Atlantic  and  I have  landed  my  first  red  drum. 

!t  measures  49  xh  inches  and  weighs  59  pounds.  We  carefully  release 
he  fish  back  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  it  will  return  on  another  of  my 
mnual  pilgrimages  of  surf  fishing  and  fellowship  on  the  Outer  Banks.^ 


Tle/ie  is  a big  suj'mt  at  tit 
top  of j a b/ieabing  waite, 
and  yes,  t ile/ie  it  is — tde 
da/ige  spot  on  tde  taid  means 
a lied  d/ium  (you  su/ie. 


Vorth  Carolina  native  Dan  Pleasant  manages  a consulting  engineering 
practice  and  lives  in  Danville,  Va.  This  is  his  first  story  for  WINC. 
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DESPITE  an  upward  trend  in  North  Carolina 
the  continental  POPULATION  OF  SCAUP 
is  DECLINING  DRAMATICALLY,  and  a 
definitive*causieli9Syet  to  be  uncovered. 


Written  by  JOE  FULLER 
Photographed  by  F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Diver  hunting  is  a time-honored  tradition  in  North 
Carolina.  From  the  famed  canvasback  hunting  on 
Currituck  Sound  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  on 
the  Pamlico  Sound  through  the  1970s,  to  the  traditional 
redhead  hunting  along  the  southern  Outer  Banks  and  Core 
Sound,  hunting  for  diving  ducks  in  North  Carolina  has  a rich 
history  and  a dedicated  following. 

Although  scaup  have  always  occurred  in  reasonable  numbers 
in  our  state,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  the  explicit  target  of  the 
diver  hunter  in  years  gone  by.  This  is  supported  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  scaup  (also  known  locally  as  bluebills  or  blackheads)  were 
never  well  represented  in  the  North  Carolina  decoy  culture  of  the 
early  20  th  century. 

However,  as  many  hunters  will  attest  and  as  waterfowl  sur- 
vey data  support,  scaup  numbers  and  hunting  success  in  North 
Carolina  can  be  outstanding  most  years.  Over  the  last  two  decades, 
surveys  in  our  state  have  documented  that  numbers  of  wintering 
scaup  have  trended  upward,  with  numbers  above  their  long-term 
average  in  most  years.  Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  the  total  state  duck  harvest  comprised  of  scaup  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  last  10  years,  from  around  5 percent  to  12 
to  15  percent,  and  it  is  evident  that  scaup  numbers — or  at  least 
the  pursuit  of  scaup  — has  increased  tremendously. 

The  irony  of  our  success  and  the  documented  increase  in  our 
numbers  of  wintering  scaup  is  that  the  overall  continental  popula- 
tion is  declining  dramatically.  Those  hunters  who  actively  pursue 
scaup  are  well  aware  of  this  because,  in  response  to  the  decline, 
scaup  hunting  regulations  have  become  increasingly  conservative. 

Just  10  years  ago  the  daily  bag  limit  for  scaup  was  five.  This  year 
the  allowable  bag  limit  is  only  one  per  day  for  that  portion  of  the 
season  prior  to  Jan.  2,  and  two  birds  per  day  for  the  remainder.  The 
continental  population  of  scaup  (both  greater  and  lesser  scaup 
combined),  as  measured  by  the  comprehensive  spring  breeding 
population  survey,  has  declined  from  highs  of  7 million  birds  as 
recently  as  the  mid-1980s  to  just  around  3.5  million  birds  today. 
This  quick,  dramatic  decline  has  left  researchers  and  managers 
scratching  their  heads  as  to  the  cause  and  what,  if  anything,  can 
be  done  to  reverse  this  trend.  There  are  several  plausible  theories; 
but  first,  more  background. 
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Although  North  Carolina  hunters  have 
seen  increasing  numbers  of  wintering 
scaup,  the  continental  population  has 
fallen  by  about  half  since  the  mid-1980s 


Because  plumage  of  greater  and  lesser 
scaup  is  nearly  identical  and  thus  cannot  be 
differentiated  in  aerial  surveys,  breeding  pop- 
ulation estimates  incorporate  both  species. 
However,  the  total  estimate  is  likely  comprised 
of  about  89  percent  lesser  scaup.  Although 
scaup  have  certainly  declined  over  time,  this 
decline  has  not  been  consistent  over  their 
geographic  range.  In  fact,  scaup  numbers 
have  remained  relatively  stable  in  the  prairie 
pothole  region  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Alaskan  tundra,  the  latter  being  the  strong- 
hold of  greater  scaup. 

However,  scaup  populations  have  declined 
by  50  percent  in  the  boreal  forests  of  Canada’s 
Northwest  Territories  and  Alaska,  a vast  area 
that  accounts  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
total  scaup  population.  Most  scaup  breeding 
in  this  area  are  lesser  scaup.  Therefore  most 
authorities  concur  that  the  decline  in  scaup 
should  be  attributed  to  lesser  scaup. 

Waterfowl  population  dynamics  are  driven 
by  two  important  factors:  survival  and  repro- 
duction. Unraveling  the  reasons  for  the  scaup 
decline  begins  by  taking  a hard  look  at  these 
two  factors.  This  is  where  the  head-scratching 
begins.  Large-scale  annual  survival  rate  esti- 
mates are  generally  derived  from  extensive 
and  expansive  banding  studies.  Unfortunately, 
a consistent  and  large-scale  banding  effort  for 
scaup  over  time  is  lacking.  Available  banding 
data  suggest  that  adult  survival  rates  have 
remained  relatively  unchanged  over  the  long 
term.  Although  impacts  to  scaup  survival 
from  hunting  or  some  other  cause  such  as 
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disease  cannot  be  ruled  out,  many  researchers 
are  focusing  their  attention  on  the  reproduc- 
tive side  of  the  population  equation. 

THREE  THEORIES 

Habitat  conditions  on  spring  staging  areas. 

A principal  hypothesis  focuses  on  the  role  of 
spring  migration  habitats  and  related  food 
availability  and  quality,  and  their  resulting 
influence  on  reproduction.  This  has  been 
described  as  the  spring  condition  hypothesis. 
This  theory  asserts  that  reproductive  suc- 
cess has  decreased  because  females  are  arriv- 
ing on  the  breeding  grounds  in  poorer  body 
condition  than  they  did  historically.  To  test 
this  theory,  scaup  have  been  collected  at  var- 
ious locations  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  in 
late  winter  and  spring  to  measure  indices  of 
body  condition,  including  body  mass  and 
nutrient  reserves  (lipid,  protein  and  mineral). 

Collections  from  the  1980s  provide  a com- 
parison to  these  recent  collections  in  the 
early  2000s.  In  general,  researchers  have 
found  that  the  body  condition  of  scaup  was 
actually  higher  in  southern  areas  of  the  fly- 
way (Louisiana  and  Illinois)  than  recorded 
in  the  1980s.  But  the  condition  after  the  birds 
left  key  staging  areas  in  Illinois  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  when  compared  to  the  1980s.  In 
summary,  body  condition  of  scaup  on  spring 
migration  is  fine  in  Illinois  but  becomes  poor 
after  leaving  this  general  area  and  heading 
farther  north.  The  poorer  body  condition 
observed  likely  affects  breeding  propensity, 
i.e.,  the  likelihood  for  females  to  nest,  and 
overall  reproductive  success. 

To  investigate  what  factors  might  be  affect- 
ing scaup  body  conditions,  a review  and 
detailed  look  at  scaup  food  habitats  were 
undertaken.  The  prime  spring  forage  item 
for  scaup,  especially  in  the  upper  Midwest, 


consists  of  invertebrate  amphipods,  also 
known  as  freshwater  shrimp  or  scuds.  Sev-  10 
eral  researchers  have  noted  that  amphipod  1 
densities  in  these  wetlands  are  much  lower  j 11 
than  historical  levels,  and  concomitantly 
that  scaup  are  acquiring  fewer  amphipods  10 
than  they  did  earlier.  There  are  a host  of 
reasons  to  explain  the  documented  decline  > :: 
of  amphipod  densities  in  this  region.  These  ; : 
include  natural  invasion  and  purposeful 
stocking  of  amphipod  predators,  which 


include  minnows  and  game  fish,  and  agri- 
cultural sedimentation  into  natural  wetlands. 

Although  there  have  been  obvious  declines 
in  body  condition  of  scaup  migrating  through 
this  area,  and  also  forage  declines  as  well, 
researchers  do  not  know  whether  these  con- 
ditions are  experienced  by  enough  scaup 
to  cause  impacts  to  the  continental  popula- 
tion. Several  questions  remain  unanswered. 
Have  birds  simply  shifted  their  migration  pat- 
terns to  avoid  these  areas  with  poorer  food 
resources,  and/or  can  scaup  compensate  by 
acquiring  sufficient  nutrients  farther  north? 
Limited  studies  farther  north  in  the  boreal 
forest  suggest  that  birds  arriving  in  such  loca- 
tions have  similar  body  mass,  nest  initiation 
dates  and  clutch  size  when  compared  to  some 
historical  estimates — a note  of  contradiction 
to  the  spring  condition  hypothesis.  A remain- 
ing question,  critical  to  this  theory,  is  the 
influence  of  reduced  body  condition  on  a 
female  scaup's  ability  to  breed  or  even  migrate 
to  northern  locations. 

Contaminants.  In  association  with  both 
decreased  forage  quality  and  quantity,  addi- 
tional research  has  focused  on  the  idea  that 
environmental  contaminants  may  be  affect- 
ing scaup  reproduction  in  some  fashion. 


Reproduction  can  be  influenced  in  one  of 
several  ways,  including  decreased  propen- 
sity to  nest,  lower  clutch  size  and  reduced 
health  of  developing  ducklings. 

After  ruling  out  a host  of  possible  con- 
taminants, research  has  focused  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  reproductive  impairment  due  to 
high  concentrations  of  selenium  and/or  cad- 
mium in  the  environment.  Selenium  and 
cadmium  are  essential  trace  elements  but 
can  impair  health  and  reproduction  when 
acquired  in  high  concentrations.  Research 
conducted  on  the  industrialized  portions  of 
the  Great  Lakes  has  confirmed  that  scaup 
acquire  large  amounts  of  selenium  through 
their  foraging  on  zebra  mussels.  This  non- 
native and  highly  invasive  species  is  a rela- 
tively new  food  item  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  appears  to  be  a preferred  food  for  scaup, 
yet  these  mussels  are  very  efficient  accumu- 
lators of  contaminants  and  are  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  native  mussels. 

However,  additional  research  has  shown 
that  selenium  levels  from  scaup  eggs  collected 
on  their  breeding  grounds  are  below  critical 
levels,  and  selenium  levels  in  nesting  females 
collected  on  the  breeding  grounds  had  much 
lower  concentrations  than  females  collected 


on  wintering  and  staging  areas.  So  it  appears 
that  if  scaup  are  acquiring  high  levels  of  sele- 
nium in  the  Great  Lakes  or  other  locations, 
they  are  able  to  eliminate  much  of  it  by  the 
time  they  reach  their  breeding  locations. 

Though  this  might  suggest  that  selenium 
is  unlikely  to  cause  problems  for  breeding 
scaup,  questions  remain  as 
to  whether  high  concen- 
trations of  selenium  are 
causing  females  never 
to  reach  their  far  north 
breeding  grounds,  or 
if  the  birds  do  arrive, 
whether  they  simply  fail 
to  breed  there.  In  contrast  to  °'°c-'u  L SURVEY 

research  results  from  industrial  portions 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  selenium  levels  in  scaup 
collected  in  other  areas,  including  more 
remote  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  various 


Scaup  may  be  acquiring  excessive  amounts 
of  selenium  by  feeding  on  zebra  mussels 
(above),  an  exotic  species  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  mussels  accumulate  a 
variety  of  contaminants  and  appear  to 
be  a preferred  food  for  scaup. 


Wintering  Numbers  of  Scaup  in  North  Carolina 

1961-2008 


Source:  Mid-Winter  Waterfowl  Survey 


places  throughout  the  Midwest,  appear 
within  normal  background  levels.  However, 
research  conducted  in  these  areas  suggests 
that  concentrations  of  cadmium  are  at  ele- 
vated levels  and  may  play  some  role  in  affect- 
ing nutrient  and  lipid  reserves. 

Environmental  changes  on  the  breeding 
grounds.  The  third  principal  hypothesis 
involves  environmental  changes  to  wetland 
habitats  in  the  western  boreal  forests  of 
Alaska  and  Canada.  Although  densities  of 
breeding  waterfowl  are  relatively  low  through- 
out the  boreal  forest,  the  sheer  vastness  of 
the  area  (1.8  million  square  miles)  accounts 
for  up  to  40  percent  of  the  continental  duck 
population  each  year.  Although  the  prairie 
pothole  region  is  referred  to  as  the  “duck 
factory,”  the  importance  of  the  boreal  forest 
is  recognized  by  its  own  nickname  as  “the 
other  duck  factory.” 

The  western  boreal  forest  is  pristine  in 
nature,  a seemingly  unspoiled  wilderness 
miles  from  significant  human  habitat  and 
influence,  but  changes  are  occurring  there. 
Increasing  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, and  industrial  forest  management, 
are  viewed  as  threats  to  wetland  habitats  in 
the  area.  In  addition,  climate  change  has  been 
documented  as  causing  profound  changes  to 
wetlands.  Currently,  we  know  that  the  climate 
is  warming  at  a faster  rate  in  higher  latitudes, 
including  the  boreal  forest.  In  fact,  this  area 
has  warmed  about  2 degrees  Celsius  (3.6 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  over  the  last  30  years. 

Although  warming  trends  generate 
increased  precipitation,  higher  evaporation 
rates  due  to  warmer  temperatures  are  causing 
wetlands,  especially  smaller  wetlands  favored 
by  scaup,  to  dry.  Permafrost,  which  holds 
water  at  the  surface,  is  now  starting  to  thaw, 
allowing  water  to  be  channeled  out  of  wet- 
lands into  adjacent  surface  waters  or  become 
lost  to  groundwater  systems.  Melting  of  per- 
mafrost also  increases  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  upland  soils,  which  reduces  run- 
off into  adjacent  wetlands.  Researchers  have 
documented  a loss  of  nearly  25  percent  of 
surface  water  on  several  important  scaup 
breeding  areas  in  Alaska,  mostly  in  the  last 
20  years.  In  addition,  research  suggests  that 
changes  in  water  chemistry  due  to  warming 
conditions  are  causing  shifts  in  invertebrate 


After  exceeding  management  plan  goals 
in  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  scaup  populations 
have  declined  rapidly  and  now  stand  at 
about  3.5  million  birds. 


communities,  including  a reduction  in  foods 
such  as  amphipods  that  scaup  hens  and 
ducklings  prefer  to  eat. 

ROLE  OF  DISEASES 

Other  factors  could  be  playing  a role  in  the 
decline  of  scaup.  The  impact  of  disease  mor- 
tality on  waterfowl  populations  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  quantify,  and  whether  these  factors  can 
depress  waterfowl  populations  over  the  long 
term  is  largely  unknown.  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  numbers  of  waterfowl  lost  to 
disease  have  increased  substantially  in 
recent  decades.  Scaup,  like  other  waterfowl, 
are  susceptible  to  a variety  of  diseases  and 
likely  have  coexisted  with  them  for  eons. 
However,  since  2002  approximately  30,000 
waterbirds  (primarily  lesser  scaup  and  coots) 
have  died  from  a newly  emerging  disease 
found  in  upper  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Minnesota.  The  disease  occurs 


when  scaup  ingest  the  exotic  faucet  snail. 
The  causative  agents,  however,  are  two  para- 
sitic trematodes  (flatworms)  that  use  the 
faucet  snail  as  their  host.  Depending  on  the 
level  of  snail  infection,  a lethal  dose  can  be 
acquired  in  less  than  24  hours  of  feeding,  and 
death  occurs  within  three  to  eight  days.  At 
this  time,  the  disease  itself  is  not  thought 
to  be  a significant  contributor  to  the  conti- 
nental decline  of  scaup.  Nevertheless,  this 
situation  warrants  close  monitoring  and  is 
another  example  of  the  many  environmental 
challenges  facing  scaup  today. 

THE  ROLE  OF  HUNTING 
The  role  of  hunting  in  the  decline  of  scaup 
has  been  a controversial  and,  quite  frankly, 
contentious  issue  among  resource  managers. 
Most  biologists  agree  that  hunting  is  not  the 
root  cause  of  the  scaup  population  decline. 
However,  the  extent  to  which  current  harvest 
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is  exacerbating  the  decline  is  debatable. 
Extensive  data  with  which  to  quantify  the 
relationship  of  harvest  and  population  dyna- 
mics is  for  the  most  part  lacking.  The  avail- 
able data  include  the  annual  breeding  popu- 
lation survey,  harvest  estimates  and  limited 
banding  data,  where  survival  and  harvest 
rates  are  inferred. 

Using  this  information,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  with  input  from  partners, 
has  developed  a model  that  looks  at  the 
relationship  of  the  scaup  population  and  har- 
vest. This  model  suggests  that  current  levels 
of  harvest  are  approaching  or  exceeding  the 
harvest  potential  of  the  population.  Stated 
simply,  harvest  may  be  exceeding  the  ability 
of  the  population  to  sustain  itself  through 
current  levels  of  survival  and  reproduction. 
However,  this  model  is  not  without  its  detrac- 
tors, who  believe  that  harvest  is  playing  no 
role  at  all  in  the  population  decline.  Because 
harvest  is  really  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
controlled  by  waterfowl  managers,  and  given 
the  possibility  that  harvest  may  be  playing 
some  role,  further  harvest  restrictions  were 
enacted  this  year  and  likely  will  remain  in 
place  for  at  least  several  years. 

The  process  by  which  a harvest  reduction 
should  occur  through  adjustments  of  season 
length  and  bag  limits  presents  a dilemma  for 
state  wildlife  agencies.  Most  managers  agree 
that  a reduction  in  the  daily  bag  limit  from  two 
to  one  will  almost  certainly  impact  hunter 
participation.  Many  big-water  diver  hunters 


simply  will  not  gear  up  for  scaup,  and  this 
will  impact  both  short-  and  long-term  trends 
in  duck  hunting  participation.  Conversely, 
allowing  a higher  bag  limit  of  two  or  three 
scaup  for  a limited  number  of  days  and  no 
scaup  for  the  remainder  of  the  60- day  duck 
season  is  unsatisfactory  to  managers  who 
desire  the  least-complicated  regulations  pos- 
sible, and  also  because  of  concerns  about 
duck  misidentification. 

A short  scaup  season  within  the  general 
duck  season  is  a real  concern  for  states  that 
winter  large  numbers  of  ring-necked  ducks 
and  is  problematic  for  hunters  where  ring- 
necks  and  scaup  comingle.  The  unintentional 
harvest  of  a scaup  during  hunting  for  ring- 
necks  and  other  species  is  a valid  concern  to 
state  managers  and  law  enforcement.  For  the 
2008-2009  duck  season,  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way successfully  lobbied  for  a “hybrid”  sea- 
son that  allows  for  20  days  with  a daily  bag  of 
two  scaup;  the  remaining  40  days  permit  one 
scaup  per  day.  This  should  allow  some  time 
for  traditional  diver  hunters  to  make  it  worth- 
while to  pursue  scaup.  In  addition,  allowing 
at  least  one  scaup  per  day  for  the  entire  season 
will  ease  the  misidentification  issue. 

NEXT  STEPS 

At  more  than  3 million  birds,  scaup  are  obvi- 
ously still  quite  numerous;  however,  their 
unabated  decline  is  of  great  concern.  Though 
progress  is  being  made  to  understand  the  fac- 
tors behind  this  decline,  strategies  necessary 


Climate  change  might  be  playing  a role  in 
the  substantial  reduction  of  scaup  breed- 
ing populations  in  the  boreal  forests  of 
Alaska  and  western  Canada. 


to  stop  or  reverse  the  trend  really  do  not  exist. 
In  contrast  to  the  situation  with  many  prairie- 
nesting ducks,  a good  nesting  cover  program 
like  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  and 
abundant  rainfall  are  not  the  key  elements 
in  turning  the  tide  for  scaup. 

Of  the  three  leading  hypotheses,  all 
involve  some  aspect  of  long-term  environ- 
mental change,  and  none  offer  a quick  remedy. 
A Scaup  Action  Team  working  under  the 
broad  auspices  of  the  North  American  Water- 
fowl  Management  Plan  is  a newly  formed 
group  of  scientists  and  resource  managers 
who  hope  to  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of 
scaup  and  to  help  guide  scaup  research  appro- 
priately. There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
all  three  theories  may  be  acting  in  concert 
and  playing  a role  in  the  decline.  Many 
experts  believe  that  if  scaup  are  responding 
to  long-term  environmental  changes,  the  pop- 
ulation will  equilibrate  at  a point  that  can  be 
supported  by  habitat  and  environmental  con- 
ditions. But  at  this  point  it’s  anyone’s  guess  at 
what  level  the  population  will  stabilize.  Let’s 
hope  this  occurs  sooner  rather  than  later.  ^ 


Joe  Fuller  is  the  migratory  game  bird  coordina- 
tor for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
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(Preceding  spread)  A flock  of  snow  geese  at  Pocosin  Lakes.  A school  of  baitfish  (top)  hovers  near  the 
wreck  of  the  Hyde  in  the  waters  off  of  Wilmington,  watched  closely  by  a predator,  the  amberjack 
(above).  Two  white-tailed  deer  (right)  clash  in  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park. 
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As  a photographer  specializing  in  natural  history,  I strive  to  capture  that 

decisive  moment,  a split  second  in  an  animal's  life  that  can  forever  be 
recorded  on  film  or  digital  memory  card. 

In  a thousandth  of  a second,  a camera  can  record  details  of  an 
animal’s  life  that  can  easily  be  missed  by  the  human  eye,  such  as  the 
single  wing  beat  of  a hummingbird  or  a dolphin  leaping  high  above 
the  waves.  However,  nature  is  anything  but  static.  North  Carolina’s 
forests,  skies  and  waters  are  filled  with  animals  constantly  on  the 
move,  seeking  mates,  foraging  for  a meal  and  avoiding  predators. 

To  better  capture  the  energy  and  motion  of  our  state's  natural  won- 
ders, I took  a break  from  my  usual  style  of  photography  and  slowed 
down  my  camera’s  exposures  to  create  a more  rhythmic  and  brush- 
stroke-style effect  to  my  photos.  The  technique  is  simple.  Instead  of 
setting  up  my  camera  to  capture  details  at  a thousandth  of  a second,  I 
decreased  my  shutter  speed  to  that  of  one  or  even  two  seconds. 

From  there,  I would  pan  my  camera  following  the  movements  of 
my  subject.  Panning  or  moving  your  camera  as  the  subject  moves  blurs 
the  foreground  and  background  in  the  final  image  and  highlights  the 
subject’s  movements.  Sometimes  I would  set  up  my  camera  on  a tripod 
and  allow  the  subject  to  move  freely  along  my  film  plane  or  digital  sen- 
sor. Other  times,  I would  add  a touch  of  flash  to  bring  out  a highlight 
in  the  subject's  eye  or  to  freeze  a small  part  of  the  motion  conveyed. 

Using  long  exposures  not  only  brings  a more  impressionistic  feel 
to  my  photographs,  it  also  better  captures  the  power,  grace,  beauty 
and  spirit  of  our  state's  amazing  wildlife.  ^ 
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Shown  here  are  a mole  kingsnake  (top),  a young  black  bear  with  a mouthful  of  corn 
(above,  middle)  and  a combination  of  both  grounded  and  flying  snow  geese  (above). 
Nearly  blotting  out  the  sky  is  a mixed  flock  of  red-winged  blackbirds  and  grackles 
(facing  page,  top),  as  opposed  to  a somewhat  more  sedate  group  of  snow  geese  on 
the  ground  (right). 
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Finding  and  scattering  roosting  turkeys  during 
the  winter  season  can  dramatically  improve  a 
hunter’s  chances  of  putting  a bird  on  the  table. 

Among  veteran  spring  gobbler  pursuers,  the 
old  saying  "Roosted  ain’t  roasted”  means  that 
although  a hunter  may  roost  a turkey  before 
chasing  after  him  the  next  morning,  that  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  bird  is  going  to  wind  up  in  the  oven. 

But  it’s  not  the  same  for  those  who  seek  winter  turkeys. 

When  a hunter  finds  a (lock  that  is  roosted  late  in  the  day 
or  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  then  that  individual  has 
a great  chance  to  take  a bird.  In  laet,  I would  estimate  that 
at  least  half  the  time  that  1 have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  roosted  Hocks,  either  in  the  predawn  period 
or  in  the  evening,  someone  in  my  group  has  been  success- 
ful at  tagging  one  ol  those  birds.  Here  are  some  tactics 
that  may  help  Tar  Heel  turkey  hunters  increase  their 
chances  lor  success. 


lAr’iittf/rv  {y\^  Bruce  Ingram 
pAM&yu&pAed-  ly\y  Russell  Graves 
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During  the  winter  season,  locating  and 
scattering  a flock  of  roosting  wild  turkeys, 
whether  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, can  be  critical  to  a hunter's  success. 


When  the  situation  involves  coming  across  an 
evening-roosted  flock,  two  schools  of  thought 
exist.  One  says  to  back  out  of  the  area  care- 
fully and  return  the  next  morning;  the  other 
says  to  bust  the  flock  immediately  The  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  flock  affects 
what  I will  do,  as  a roosted  flock  tends  to  fly 
toward  the  setting  sun. 

For  example,  during  this  past  season,  I 
traveled  to  a favorite  farm  about  an  hour  before 
sunset.  My  plan  was  to  walk  along  a series  of 
ridges,  stopping  periodically  to  listen  to  the 
sounds  of  turkeys  flying  up  for  the  night.  If  I 
heard  any  gangs  doing  so,  1 would  quietly  back 
out  of  the  area  and  return  the  next  morning. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  way  of 
thinking.  Many  times  over  the  years  I have 
rushed  in  to  a roosted  evening  flock  and, 
unless  the  sky  was  pitch  black,  all  the  birds 
have  flown  straight  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Turkeys  seem  to  fly  instinctively  toward  what 
little  light  exists. 

For  those  sportsmen  new  to  winter  turkey 
hunting  (the  one-week  January  season  just 
began  in  2004),  the  most  important  aspect 
to  scattering  is  to  send  the  individual  flock 


members  forth  in  as  many  directions  as 
possible.  If  all  the  birds  fly  off  in  the  same 
direction,  we  have  accomplished  nothing 
because  they  immediately  regroup.  But  if 
the  flock  members  are  separated,  we  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  able  to  call  in  indi- 
vidual members,  as  jakes  and  jennies  (year- 
ling males  and  females,  respectively)  instinc- 
tively want  to  reunite  with  their  flock. 

On  that  aforementioned  evening  roosting 
expedition,  I neither  heard  nor  saw  any 
flocks.  Leaving  the  farm  near  sunset,  I quickly 
drove  to  a woodlot,  arriving  there  just  after  the 
sun  had  set,  leaving  the  horizon  dark.  Luckily, 
just  as  I was  leaving  the  woods,  I heard  one 
bird  noisily  fly  off  its  perch.  I quickly  began  tc 
shout  and  run  in  circles  through  the  woods, 
sending  forth  eight  other  ebony  forms  in  five' 
different  directions,  as  there  was  no  light  fot 
any  of  them  to  fly  toward.  (According  to  N.C 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  turkey  biol- 
ogist Evin  Stanford,  hunters  may  bust  tur- 
keys off  tbe  roost  outside  legal  shooting 
hours  as  long  as  they  don’t  have  a firearm 
in  their  possession.) 

The  next  morning  before  sunrise,  1 arrived 
at  the  scatter  site  and  set  up  against  a wide  , 
red  oak,  because  another  behavioral  charad 
teristic  of  winter  flocks  of  young  birds  is  tha 
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when  scattered,  they  instinctively  return  to  the 
bust  site.  As  dawn  began  to  break,  1 scratched 
out  a few  soft,  “sleepy”  tree  yelps  on  a slate 
call,  and  from  several  different  directions  I 
heard  roosted  jakes  and  jennies  responding. 

Once  the  birds  flew  down,  I placed  the 
slate  on  the  ground,  popped  in  a mouth  call 
and  began  uttering  kee-kees,  the  “lost”  calls 
young  birds  make  when  they  desperately  want 
to  reassemble.  Almost  immediately,  kee-kees 
began  to  echo  from  throughout  the  woodlot, 
and  I continued  to  call  with  gusto.  My  goal 
was  to  sound  like  the  first  bird  back  to  the 
scatter  point,  curious  why  everyone  else 
hadn't  returned. 

Not  long  afterward,  I glimpsed  two  jen- 
nies moving  rapidly  toward  me.  I was  able 
to  down  the  first  one  that  moved  within  the 
magic  35-yard  mark.  Once  again,  roosted 
was  roasted. 

Fred  Cox,  who  operates  Grand  Slam 
Turkey  Calls  in  Reidsville,  is  not  as  con- 
cerned with  the  evening  sun  position.  It’s 
the  morning  sun  that  mostly  matters,  he 
believes.  “I  also  would  prefer  to  bust  flocks 
off  the  roost,”  explains  Cox.  “If  at  all  pos- 
f sible,  depending  on  the  amount  of  light  left, 

I prefer  to  approach  from  the  side.  If  they  fly 
toward  the  sun,  so  be  it.  This  would  allow  for 
! the  return  of  the  birds  in  the  morning,  facing 
the  rising  sun.  Also,  as  the  hunter,  I’d  be  fac- 
ing away  from  the  sun.  The  key,  of  course,  is 
| : to  get  a good  bust,  but  in  my  opinion,  a bad 
i bust  would  be  better  than  no  bust.  By  not 
busting  them,  one  is  running  the  risk  of  the 
flock  flying  down  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  morning  setup.  Obviously,  this  is 
| not  all  bad,  as  they  could  be  followed  up  and 
1 scattered  for  a mid-morning  hunt.” 

The  downside,  of  course,  of  not  busting 
j a flock  off  a morning  roost  is  the  amazing 
ability  of  winter  flocks  to  disappear  once 
they  begin  traveling  to  find  food.  Gangs 
can  cover  miles  during  the  course  of  a day. 

(A/  Pf&>trU/rify  Jl&ck/: 

j When  we  encounter  a roosted  morning  flock, 
only  one  option  exists:  a full-blown  scatter. 

| Once  again,  the  earlier  we  can  disperse  a 
|§ang,  the  better.  For  instance,  several  years 
ago,  I heard  a flock  flying  up  to  roost  just  as 
the  sun  began  to  set.  Not  wanting  to  wait 
another  40  minutes  or  so  until  the  horizon 
tvas  completely  dark,  I quietly  eased  out  of 
he  woods.  The  next  morning  before  sunrise, 


I 
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Fred  Cox 
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I returned  and  easily  scattered  the  roosted 
assemblage  in  many  different  directions.  By 
8 a.m.  I was  on  my  way  out  of  the  woods 
with  a turkey  slung  over  my  shoulder. 

Of  course,  many  times  at  sundown  we 
won’t  be  able  to  locate  a roosted  flock.  A 
sound  tactic  then  is  to  visit  as  many  roost 
sites  as  possible  the  next  morning  while  gangs 
are  still  aloft.  In  the  Mountain  counties  of 
northwestern  North  Carolina,  that  often 
means  white  pine  groves  or  stands  of  various 
other  evergreens.  Fred  Cox  relates  that  in  the 
northern  Piedmont  where  he  lives,  popular 
roosting  areas  include  mature  hardwoods 
that  border  creeks  and  Virginia  pine  stands 
in  sheltered  coves. 

Again,  and  I can’t  emphasize  this  enough, 
the  earlier  in  the  morning  that  we  can  scat- 
ter a tree-bound  flock,  the  better.  Given  a 
turkey’s  incredible  eyesight,  if  any  flock 
members  see  us  walking  toward  their  roost, 
they  will  flush  well  ahead  of  our  arrival  and 
likely  fly  off  together. 

/$  WhaA'WruC 

Regardless  of  time  of  day,  I follow  a proced- 
ure for  separating  a roosted  assemblage. 


Once  I come  upon  a flock,  1 begin  yelling  and 
walking  in  ever-expanding  circles  through 
the  general  area.  Some  hunters  like  to  hre 
their  guns  into  the  air,  but  I am  against  this  ij  = 
tactic  for  several  reasons.  It’s  a waste  of  shells, ! 
it’s  unsafe  and  the  act  seems  to  terrify  birds,  I 
often  delaying  their  return  to  the  bust  site. 

For  safety’s  sake,  before  beginning  a 
charge,  I lay  down  my  unloaded  12-gauge 
and  seat  cushion.  After  completing  several 
noise-making  loops  through  an  area,  I then 
take,one  final  walk  through  the  roost  site, 
peering  upward  as  I do  so.  The  goal  here  is  to 
send  any  stragglers  from  their  trees.  Not  one  i 
turkey  should  remain  at  the  roost  site,  for  if 
a flock  member  is  still  present,  it  may  begin  - 
putting  (sounding  the  alarm  call)  at  our  sit-  ; i 
ting  forms  as  gang  members  start  to  return.  ; 

I I 

I 

Thb/Sefafi' 

Many  decades  ago  in  North  Carolina,  when 
the  traditional  fall  season  was  the  only  one 
that  existed  for  turkeys,  conventional  wis- 
dom held  that  after  dispersing  a flock,  a hun- 
ter should  always  set  up  at  the  bust  site.  Thai 
nugget  of  turkey  hunting  advice  remains  | 
valid  today.  The  key  here  is  to  be  positioned! 
so  that  when  a turkey  does  come  into  view,; 
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it  does  so  within  a shotgun's  effective  kill- 
ing range.  Although  many  modern  scatter- 
guns  can  produce  impressive  patterns  at 
distances  of  40  to  45  yards,  human  error 
being  what  it  is,  1 try  to  call  birds  within  35 
yards  before  attempting  a shot. 

In  North  Carolina's  Mountain  and  Pied- 
mont counties  that  offer  a January  season, 

I numerous  hollows,  ridges,  humps  and  rises 
exist.  After  scattering  a flock  from  these  topo- 
graphical features,  try  to  set  up  within  35 
yards  of  a lip  or  edge.  Thus  when  a turkey 
pops  into  view,  it  will  already  be  within 
range.  Once  a bird’s  head  disappears  behind 
some  large  obstacle  such  as  a tree,  shoulder 
your  gun  and  be  prepared  to  shoot  when 
the  turkey  reappears. 


As  noted  earlier,  the  kee-kee  reigns  supreme 
as  the  top  call  for  the  January  season,  but 
clucks,  yelps,  fighting  purrs  and  even  the  jake 
gobble  are  other  options.  One  of  Fred  Cox’s 
favorite  tactics,  for  instance,  is  to  create  soft 
clucks  and  yelps  with  one  of  his  slate  calls. 

Although  January  turkeys  won’t  have  been 
hunted  since  the  previous  May,  they  will  have 
been  randomly  scattered  many  times  by  hun- 
ters in  the  woods  after  other  species.  For  heav- 
ily pressured  turkeys,  making  some  kee-kees 
and  following  them  with  some  soft  clucks 
and  yelps  could  be  the  basis  of  a sound 
calling  sequence. 

Another  calling  tactic  involves  playing  to 
a basic  fact  of  turkey  behavior.  Often  by  the 
January  season,  jakes  have  separated  from 
the  flock  hens  and  jennies,  driven  by  their 
rising  aggressiveness  and  general  boisterous 
behavior  (that  is,  fighting).  I like  to  take 
j advantage  of  that  newfound  belligerence  by 
simulating  fighting  purrs  — a sound  often 
heard  when  jakes  squabble  among  themselves 
i — with  a pushpin  call. 

| Yet  another  effective  call  is  the  jake  gobble. 
'3  young  male’s  gobble  is  less  raspy  than  that 
! 3f  a longbeard  and  seems  to  “collapse”  upon 
tself  partway  through.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  calling  in  a flock  of  shortbeards, 
'Challenge  them  with  a jake  gobble.  They  just 
night  come  running,  looking  for  a fight. 

One  call  that  I recommend  hunters  not 
mitate  is  the  assembly  yelp  of  a mature  hen. 
This  long  series  of  yelps  is  easy  to  learn, 
tut  unproductive  as  a strategy.  Young  tur- 
keys instinctively  know  what  the  flock 
ten  s voice  and  assembly  yelp  sound  like. 


They  are  not  going  to  hearken  to  die  sounds 
of  a strange  adult  hen. 

Lastly,  Evin  Stanford  offers  this  calling 
advice.  "I  have  had  a couple  of  North  Caro- 
lina hunters  tell  me  that  our  season  runs 
late  enough  that  tactics  similar  to  spring 
hunting  sometimes  brings  success,”  he  says. 
“For  example,  I’ve  been  told  that  calling  with 
simple  yelps,  clucks  and  purrs,  much  like 
you  do  in  the  spring  season,  can  consistently 
draw  turkeys  in  during  the  January  season. 
I’ve  also  been  told  that  decoys  can  be  quite 
successful  at  luring  in  birds.” 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states 
that  allow  hunters  to  use  turkey  dogs.  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  afield  with  Fred 
Cox  and  Dennis  Campbell  and  his  canine, 


Turk.  On  both  outings,  Turk  scattered  birds, 
sending  them  forth  in  all  directions.  Although 
a trained  turkey  dog  most  often  disperses 
flocks  on  the  ground,  pooches  are  often 
equally  adept  at  busting  roosted  birds. 

North  Carolina’s  spring  season  is  no  lon- 
ger the  only  option  for  those  sportsmen  who 
thrill  to  the  challenge  of  pursuing  turkeys.  If 
you  decide  to  participate  in  the  January  ver- 
sion, you  may  just  find  that  roosted  often 
means  roasted  ...  or  perhaps  even  grilled.  ^ 

Bruce  Ingram  has  written  four  books  on  river 
fishing,  among  them  the  “New  River  Guide” 
and  his  latest,  “Fly  and  Spin  Fishing  for  River 
Smallmouths.”  To  purchase  a copy,  contact 
him  at  be_ingram@juno.com. 


One  consideration  in  busting  up  roosting  turkeys  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the  birds  have  flown.  If  one 
bird  remains  to  call  out  an  alarm,  your  hunt  is  not  going  to  be  successful. 
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From  the  live  oaks  and  cedars  of  our  barrier  islands  to  the  spruce-fir  stands 


of  our  highest  mountains,  every  part  of  North  Carolina  has 
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RED  SPRUCE 


Evergreen  Forests 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


The  green  pigment  visible  in  most  plants  is  chlorophyll,  the 
compound  plants  use  — along  with  water,  carbon  dioxide  and 
sunlight  — to  make  their  own  food  via  the  remarkable  process  of 
photosynthesis.  Plants  that  shed  all  their  leaves  seasonally  (usually 
in  winter)  are  called  deciduous.  Those  that  keep  their  green  leaves 
throughout  the  year  are  called  evergreens. 

STAYING  GREEN 

Deciduous  plants  drop  their  leaves  for  good  reasons.  In  the  perpet- 
ually warm,  wet  tropics,  most  plants  are  evergreen,  replacing  their 
foliage  gradually  throughout  the  year  as  individual  leaves  die  while 
others  grow.  But  most  parts  of  the  world  have  cold  or  dry  seasons, 
when  leaves  become  a disadvantage.  Most  plants  shut  down  in  winter 
in  order  to  survive.  But  replacing  leaves  every  spring  is  expensive; 
they  require  lots  of  water  and  nutrients  to  produce  and  maintain. 
Evergreens  have  strategies  for  bypassing  the  need  to  dump  their 
leaves  each  winter.  Most  have  either  thick,  tough,  leathery  leaves 
or  tiny,  linear  leaves  called  needles,  with  greatly  reduced  surface, 
area.  Most  evergreen  leaves  and  needles  are  protected  by  a waxy 
cuticle.  These  adaptations  prevent  water  loss,  providing  resistance 
to  temperature  extremes  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  flourish  year- 
round.  Evergreens  do  lose  their  leaves,  but  they  just  lose  them  grad- 
ually rather  than  all  at  once. 


Red  bay  leaves  are  leathery  and  aromatic.  The 
dried  leaves  add  spice  to  soups  and  stews. 


HEM 
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GREEN  STATE 


EVERGREENS  EVERYWHERE 

When  most  people  think  of  evergreens,  they  think 
of  conifers:  plants  with  needle-shaped  leaves  and 
naked  seeds  attached  to  usually  woody,  bracted  fruits 
called  cones.  Actually,  not  all  conifers  are  evergreens; 
several,  including  bald  cypress  and  pond  cypress,  are 
deciduous.  Conifers  do,  however,  include  some  of 
our  best  known  evergreens,  and  some  of  our  most 
abundant  trees,  dominating  many  forest  ecosystems. 
North  Carolina  has  at  least  15  native  evergreen 
conifer  species. 

Many  broad-leafed  trees  and  shrubs  are  also 
evergreens.  Palms,  most  hollies  and  certain 
oaks  are  among  the  most  familiar.  Ericaceous 
plants  (members  of  the  heath  family),  like 
rhododendron,  mountain  laurel,  sparkle- 
berry  and  staggerbush,  are  also  familiar 
evergreens.  Other  common  evergreens 
reaching  small  tree  or  shrub  size  include 
wax  myrtle,  red  bay,  loblolly  bay,  titi, 

Eastern  baccharis  and  yucca.  A few 
species,  like  sweetbay  magnolia, 
remain  evergreen  in  warmer  portions 
of  their  range,  but  are  deciduous  in 
colder  regions. 

Not  all  evergreens  are  trees  or  shrubs. 

Numerous  small  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Christmas  fern,  running  cedar,  spotted  wintergreen, 
trailing  arbutus,  galax  and  rattlesnake  plantain,  retain 
their  green  leaves  all  winter.  The  cranefly  orchid’s 
single  leaf  stays  green  (and  purple  underneath)  all 
winter  but  dies  in  spring,  before  the  flower  appears. 


YUCCA 


No  matter  where  you  go  in  North  Carolina,  you’ll  find 
evergreen  plants.  The  outer  Coastal  Plain  and  barrier 
islands  feature  maritime  forests  dominated  by  live  oak, 
sand  laurel  oak,  loblolly  pine  and  coastal  red  cedar. 
A bit  further  inland,  Atlantic  white  cedar  was  once 
abundant,  but  most  of  those  forests  were  cut  and  never 
fully  recovered. 

Most  of  our  Coastal  Plain  was  once  dominated  by 
extensive  longleaf  pine  savannas.  But  we  have  shown 
our  state  tree  little  respect:  over  95  percent  of  North 
Carolina’s  longleaf  was  cut  long  ago.  Only  a few  good 
examples  remain.  The  rest  has  been  replaced  with 
faster-growing  loblolly  pine  or  hardwoods  (or  lawns, 
buildings  and  pavement).  Scattered  amid  the  once-vast 
longleaf  sea  are  pocosins,  dominated  by  pond  pine 
and  many  evergreen  shrubs.  The  shrub  diversity  in 
these  unique  wetlands  is  partly  due  to  their  acidity; 
evergreens  thrive  in  the  peaty,  nutrient-poor  soils  by 
conserving  the  resources  that  deciduous  plants  would 
have  to  devote  to  annual  leaf  replacement. 

In  the  Piedmont,  loblolly  pine  is  the  dominant  ever- 
green tree.  Fast-growing  and  sun-loving,  it  proliferated 
when  the  region’s  original  deciduous  oak-hickory 
forests  were  cut.  Eastern  red  cedar  is  another  abun- 
dant and  familiar  Piedmont  evergreen.  Forests  con- 
taining shortleaf  and  Virginia  pine  are  also  common 
in  the  region. 

In  the  Mountains,  conifers  become  more  diverse, 
and  are  the  dominant  evergreens.  The  higher  peaks 
host  forests  of  red  spruce,  Fraser  hr,  and  eastern  and 
Carolina  hemlock,  while  lower  elevations  and  drier 
slopes  support  white  pine,  pitch  pine,  Table  Mountain 
pine  and  dwarf  juniper.  Many  rhododendron  species 
also  help  keep  our  Mountains  green  year-round. 
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Get  Outside 

Regardless  of  where  you  live  in  North  Carolina,  observ- 
ing evergreens  shouldn’t  require  much  more  effort  than 
looking  out  your  window.  Take  a walk  around  your  yard 
or  neighborhood  between  November  and  March  and  look 
at  what’s  still  green.  How  many  different  evergreen  plants 
can  you  identify?  How  many  do  you  think  are  native, 
versus  planted  as  ornamentals?  How  many  are  conifers? 
If  you  travel  during  the  winter  holidays,  see  how  many 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  you  can  identify  along  the 
roadways.  Notice  how  different  species  grow  in  different 
regions  and  think  about  their  adaptations  to  their  habitats. 
Take  photos  or  make  sketches  of  plants  to  help  you  iden- 
tify them  later.  A good  field  guide  will  help  you  identify 
evergreens.  Many  of  our  native  species  can  be  seen  at  the 
N.C.  Botanical  Garden  in  Chapel  Hill. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “A  Field  Guide  to  Eastern  Trees”  by  George  A.  Petrides,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1988. 

■ “Trees  of  the  Southeastern  United  States”  by  Wilbur  H.  Duncan  and 

Marion  B.  Duncan,  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1988. 

■ “The  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina”  by  B.  W.  Wells,  University  of 

North  Carolina  Press,  1937, 1967. 

■ “The  Sheltering  Cedar  by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon,  Portal  Press,  2007.  , 
In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Christmas  Tree  Land”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  December  1984. 

■ “Temporary  Arrangements”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  August  1988. 

■ “Looking  for  Longleaf  ” by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  August  1988. 

■ “The  Long  Story  of  Conifers”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  November  1991. 

■ “Needles  and  Leaves”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  April  1995. 

■ “Longleaf  Pine  Lorests”  by  Jeff  Beane,  Lebruary  2000. 

■ “My  Longleaf”  by  David  S.  Lee,  September  2006. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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HOLIDAY  SHAPES 

Evergreens  have  long  been  used  as  winter  holiday  decorations. 

Pagans  and  Druids  considered  them  reminders  that  the  sun  and 
spring  would  return  each  year.  Christians  continued  the  tradition, 
regarding  them  as  symbols  of  eternal  life. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  Christmas  trees  are  so  symmetrical  and 
pyramid-shaped?  Their  pointy  tops  prevent  heavy  snow  from  accu- 
mulating on  the  upper  branches.  The  symmetrically  arranged,  layered 
branches  allow  for  increased  light  penetration,  assuring  that  all  the 
needles  receive  sufficient  sunlight  for  photosynthesis,  especially  during 
winter’s  low  light  levels.  The  layered  branches  also  help  wind  pass 
through  easily.  Most  conifers  have  shallow  root  systems,  and  their 
bottom-heavy  shapes  are  wind-resistant,  keeping  them  from  being 
blown  down  by  storms.  Your  Christmas  tree  owes  its  shape  to  its 
remarkable  adaptations  to  Nature’s  forces  of  temperature,  wind, 
moisture,  precipitation  and  light. 
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Conifer  Cutouts — Evergreen  Holiday  Shapes 


Most  Christmas  trees  commercially  grown  and  sold  in  North  Carolina  are  Fraser  firs.  But  balsam 
firs,  Douglas  firs  and  some  other  non-native  species  are  also  popular.  Many  North  Carolinians 
prefer  to  cut  their  own  trees  — often  an  Eastern  red  cedar.  White  pines  and  some  other  native 
species  are  also  used. 


Red  Cedar  Trees 

1)  Cut  out  the  rectangle. 

2)  Accordion-fold  all  six 
segments,  with  tree  on  top. 

3)  Cut  out  tree. 

4)  Unfold  your  six  cedars,  like 
little  paper  doll  trees. 


is  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  purposes. 


Fraser  Fir  Tree 

1)  Cut  out  the  square. 

2)  Fold  square  into  quarters, 
with  tree  on  top. 

3)  Cut  out  tree,  cutting 
through  all  four  layers 
of  paper. 

4)  Unfold  your  four  Fraser 
firs,  making  a snow- 
flake design. 

5)  Now  fold  down  along  the 
four  lines,  along  the  edges 
of  the  outer  branches. 

6)  Fold  up  along  the  four 
trunk  lines,  inside 
the  tree. 

7)  Tape  the  trunks  together, 
making  a 3-D  Fraser  fir 
tree  ornament. 
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NOTES 


Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


Number  of  Imperiled  North  American  Fish  Up  92  Percent 


Nearly  40  percent  of  fish  species  in  North 
American  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  are 
now  in  jeopardy,  according  to  the  most 
detailed  evaluation  of  the  conservation  status 
of  freshwater  fishes  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  700  fishes  now  listed  represent  a stag- 
gering 92  percent  increase  over  the  364  listed 
as  “imperiled”  in  the  previous  1989  study 
published  by  the  American  Fisheries  Society. 
Researchers  classified  each  of  the  700  fishes 
listed  as  either  vulnerable  (230),  threatened 
(190)  or  endangered  (280).  In  addition,  61 
fishes  are  presumed  extinct. 

The  new  report,  published  in  Fisheries, 
was  conducted  by  a U.S.  Geological  Survey- 
led  team  of  scientists  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  who  examined  the  status 
of  continental  freshwater  and  diadromous 
(those  that  migrate  between  rivers  and 
oceans)  fish. 

“Freshwater  fish  have  continued  to  decline 
since  the  late  1970s,  with  the  primary  causes 
being  habitat  loss,  dwindling  range  and 
introduction  of  non-native  species,”  said  Mark 


KEN  TAYLOR  / NCWRC 
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Myers,  director  of  the  USGS.  “In  addition,  cli- 
mate change  may  further  affect  these  fish.” 

The  groups  of  fish  most  at  risk  are  the 
highly  valuable  salmon  and  trout  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  western  mountain  regions;  min- 
nows, suckers  and  catfishes  throughout  the 
continent;  darters  in  the  southeastern  United 
States;  and  pupfish,  livebearers  and  goodeids, 
a large,  native  fish  family  found  in  Mexico  and 
the  Southwestern  United  States.  Among  the 
imperiled  species  in  North  Carolina  are  the 
Atlantic  sturgeon,  Cape  Fear  shiner,  sicklefin 
and  robust  redhorses,  Waccamaw  killifish 
and  Carolina  madtom. 

Nearly  half  of  the  carp  and  minnow  family 
and  the  Percidae  (family  of  darters,  perches 
and  their  relatives)  are  in  jeopardy.  Fish  fam- 
ilies important  for  sport  or  commercial  fish- 
eries also  had  many  populations  at  risk.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  salmon  and  trout  had 
at  least  one  population  or  subspecies  in  trou- 
ble, while  22  percent  of  sunfishes — which 
includes  the  well-known  species  such  as  black 
bass,  bluegill  and  rock  bass — were  listed. 
Even  one  of  the  most  popular  game  species 
in  the  United  States,  striped  bass,  has  popu- 
lations on  the  list. 

This  is  the  third  compilation  of  imperiled, 
freshwater  and  diadromous  fishes  of  North 


America  prepared  by  the  American  Fisheries 
Society's  Endangered  Species  Committee. 
Regions  with  especially  notable  numbers  of 
troubled  fish  include  the  Southeast,  the  mid- 
Pacific  coast,  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  basins 
in  Mexico  that  do  not  drain  to  the  sea. 

Hotspots  of  regional  biodiversity  and  great- 
est levels  of  endangerment  are  the  Tennessee 
(58  fishes),  Mobile  (57)  and  the  southeastern 
Atlantic  Slope  river  systems  (34).  The  Pacific 
central  valley,  western  Great  Basin,  Rio  Grande 
and  rivers  of  central  Mexico  also  have  high 
diversity  and  numbers  of  fish  in  peril,  accord- 
ing to  the  report.  Many  of  the  troubled  fish 
are  restricted  to  only  a single  drainage. 

Of  fish  on  the  1989  imperiled  list,  89  per- 
cent are  either  still  listed  with  the  same  con- 
servation status  or  have  become  even  more  at 
risk.  Only  11  percent  improved  in  status  or 


were  delisted. 

“Fish  are  not  the  only  aquatic  organisms 
undergoing  precipitous  declines,”  said  USGS 
researcher  Noel  Burkhead,  a lead  author  on 
the  report  and  the  chair  of  the  AFS  Endanger 
ed  Species  Committee.  “Freshwater  crayfishes, 
snails  and  mussels  are  exhibiting  similar  or 


p\ic>r\ 


nrsa ior  lovplc  nf  rWlinp  and  extinction. 


Additional  information  is  available  at 


http://fisc.er.usgs.gov/afs. 


Biologists  have  developed  a possible 
solution  to  help  the  Carolina  Northern 
0 flying  squirrel  cross  the  highway. 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
biologist  Chris  Kelly,  working  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  N.C.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Duke  Energy  and  Western 
Carolina  University,  has  erected  structures 
to  serve  as  artificial  trees  to  help  flying 
squirrels  glide  across  the  Cherohala 
|j  Skyway  in  the  Unicoi  Mountains,  a moun- 
tain range  along  the  border  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  width  of  the  road  corridor  exceeds  the  gliding  ability  of  the 
flying  squirrel  and  effectively  divides  their  habitat  and  population. 

I Reductions  in  accessible  habitat  and  dispersal  are  the  greatest  threats 
I in  the  Unicoi  to  this  endangered  species,  which  doesn’t  actually  fly, 

I but  glides.  Because  the  trees  along  the  road  shoulder  are  not  mature 
f enough  to  serve  as  natural  launch  pads  for  the  squirrels  to  glide  across 
i,  the  road,  biologists  have  erected  poles  to  assist  in  a safe  crossing.  Duke 
ii  Energy  donated  the  utility  poles,  as  well  as  its  Robbinsville  crew  and 
| equipment  for  a day  to  install  them. 


“We’ve  used  radio-transmitters  to 
study  some  of  the  squirrels,  and  we  know 
they  are  not  getting  across  the  road,”  Kelly 
said.  “If  they  use  these  poles,  they’ll  be  able 
to  get  to  the  other  side,  reconnecting  habitat 
and  animals  on  both  sides  of  the  Skyway.” 
The  Northern  flying  squirrel,  as  opposed 
to  the  more  common  Southern  flying  squir- 
rel, has  been  on  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  endangered  species  list  since  1985. 
The  Unicoi  Mountains  have  one  of  the 
mammal’s  most  threatened  populations. 
Completed  in  1996,  the  36-mile  Chero- 
hala Skyway  has  widely  cleared  shoulders  lined  with  briars  and  bed- 
rock. Because  the  road  is  so  new,  the  trees  along  the  edges  have  not 
grown  tall  enough  for  the  squirrels  to  use  to  glide  across  the  highway. 

“Flying  squirrels  spend  a lot  of  time  on  the  ground  foraging  at 
night,”  said  Kelly.  “But  when  they  want  to  move  quickly  from  point 
A to  point  B,  they  glide.”  The  flying  squirrel’s  gliding  membrane, 
called  a patagium,  may  prevent  them  from  efficiently  running  through 
briars  and  across  the  pavement  to  the  lush  habitat  on  the  other  side, 
which  is  rife  with  the  fungi  and  lichens  that  the  animals  eat. 


How  Does  a Flying  Squirrel  Cross  the  Road? 

M 


SEPA  Guidance  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Competition  Opens 

Manual  Available 


The  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  has  recently  published 
a guidance  manual  for  preparing  SEPA  (State 
Environmental  Policy  Act)  documents  and 
assessing  secondary  and  cumulative  impacts. 
The  manual  was  prepared  by  DENR  staff  and 
[Shari  Bryant  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
[Commission  and  is  intended  for  those  who 
prepare  or  review  environmental  documents. 

Projects  are  subject  to  SEPA  for  several 
reasons:  When  they  have  potential  significant 
effects  on  natural  resources,  public  health  and 
safety,  natural  beauty  or  historical,  cultural 
lelements  of  the  state’s  common  inheritance; 
when  public  money  is  being  spent;  when  pub- 
lic land  or  waters  are  put  to  private  use;  or 
when  they  involve  an  action  by  a state  agency. 

The  guidance  manual  does  not  establish 
pew  policy  or  requirements.  The  manual  does 
telp  clarify  the  SEPA  review  process,  provides 
i framework  for  preparing  environmental 
iocuments  and  simplifies  issues  surrounding 
he  analysis  of  significant  impacts.  Copies  of 
he  manual  are  available  for  free  by  contacting 
919)  715-4194  or  by  visiting  www.enr.state. 
ic.us/html  / la  ws_regula  tions.  h tm  1 . 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  is  sponsoring 
an  art  contest  for  children  to  encourage  them  to 
observe  and  appreciate  native  wildlife  as  an  inspiration 
for  art  and  science. 

Students  attending  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade 
in  North  Carolina  are  eligible  to  enter  an  original  work  of 
a wild  fish,  bird,  mammal,  reptile,  amphibian  or  inverte- 
brate native  to  the  state.  The  12  winners  will  receive  $100 
each,  have  their  work  published  in  a 2010  calendar, 
which  will  be  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  get  free  copies 
of  the  calendar. 

“Inspiration  can  be  found  while  looking  out  a window, 
on  a walk  with  your  parents,  or  from  a favorite  book  or 
magazine,”  said  Greg  Jenkins,  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  “An  artist,  no  matter  how  young,  wants  to  cap- 
ture an  image,  and  that  requires  knowledge.  Creativity  is 
a great  way  to  spark  learning.” 

Entry  requirements: 

•An  original  composition  on  8V2-  xll-inch  paper,  viewed 
horizontally.  High-quality  color  copies  will  be  accepted. 

•The  child  s name,  age,  address,  phone  number,  grade  in  school,  school  name  and  the  image 
subject  listed  on  the  back  of  the  artwork. 

•Entries  must  be  received  by  March  2,  2009. 

•Mail  to  Kids  Wildlife  Art  Competition,  P.0.  Box  12089,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605. 

•Entries  will  not  be  returned  except  for  those  of  winners. 

Submissions  will  be  judged  and  winners  contacted  by  May  1,  2009.  For  more  informa- 
tion, e-mail  competition@ncwildlife.org. 
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Green  Sunfish  Record  Falls 


Another  freshwater  fish  slate  record  has  been  broken, 
this  time  by  Wake  County  angler  Sean  Vanderburg, 
who  caught  a 1-pound,  14-ounce  green  sunfish  from  a 
private  pond  in  Caswell  County  on  July  27.  Vanderburg, 
22,  caught  his  fish,  which  measured  12  *A  inches  in  length 
and  14  inches  in  girth,  using  a plastic  worm. 

An  avid  hunter  as  well  as  fisherman,  Vanderburg  says 
he  fishes  this  pond  quite  a bit,  which  is  located  on  the 
same  property  where  he  hunts.  He  catches  mostly 
small  largemouth  bass,  and  the  occasional  blue- 
gill.  On  this  particular  day,  he  thought  he  had 
hooked  a nice-size  largemouth  bass,  maybe  a 
4-pounder,  and  was  shocked  to  find  what  he 
thought  might  be  a pumpkinseed  — albeit  a 
giant  one  — dangling  on  the  end  of  the  line. 

“I'd  never  seen  a sunfish  that  big  before,  so 
I had  a little  freak-out  moment,”  Vanderburg 


said.  After  he  pulled  himself  together,  he  began  calling  friends  to 
see  what  the  slate  records  were  lor  all  the  sunfish  species  found 
in  North  Carolina.  He  then  contacted  Corey  Oakley,  a fisheries 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  to  find 
out  exactly  what  he  had  reeled  in. 

According  to  Oakley,  green  sunfish,  which  are  native  to 
western  North  Carolina  but  have  been  widely  stocked 
in  the  Piedmont,  average  around  8 ounces.  They 
rarely  attain  the  size  of  Vanderburg’s  catch,  which 
Oakley  characterized  as  a “monster.” 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must 
have  caught  the  fish  on  a rod  and  reel,  must  have 
the  fish  weighed  on  a certified  scale  witnessed  by 
one  observer,  have  the  fish  positively  identified 
by  a qualified  expert  from  the  commission  and 
submit  an  application  with  a full,  side-view  photo 
of  the  fish. 


N SEASON 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


This  month,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Black  Bear:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  dates 
and  locations. 

Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Common  Snipe:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each 
week  through  Feb.  28,  plus  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

Fox:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  dates  and  locations. 
Mourning  Dove:  Dec.  10-Jan.  12. 

Pheasant: Through  Feb.  1 (male  only). 

Quail:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Rabbit:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Raccoon  and  Opossum:  Through  Feb.  28. 
Ruffed  Crouse:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Squirrel:  Gray  and  red  through  Jan.  31;  fox 
through  Dec.  31  in  selected  counties. 

White-tailed  Deer: 

Eastern:  gun  season 
through  Jan.  1. 

Central:  gun  season 
through  Jan.  1. 

Northwestern:  gun  season 
through  Dec.  20. 

Western:  gun  season 
through  Dec.  13. 

Wild  Boar:  Dec.  15-Jan.  1 in 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham, 


Jackson,  Macon  and  Swain  counties.  (In  the  other 
94  counties,  feral  hogs  are  not  considered  to  be 
wild  boars,  and  the  commission  does  not 
regulate  them.) 


SATUR  DAY-SUN  DAY,  DECEMBER  6-7 


Migratory  Waterfowl 

Canada  Goose:  Resident  Population  Dec.  13  — Feb.  7; 
Southern  James  Bay  Population  through  Dec.  31. 
Northeast  Hunt  Zone  Dec.  22-Jan.  24  (permit  only). 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross’ Geese:  Through  Feb.  28. 
Brant:  Dec.  13-Jan.  24. 

Tundra  Swan:  Through  Jan.  31  (permit  only). 
Ducks,  Coots  and  Mergansers:  Dec.  13-Jan.  24 
(black  and  mottled  duck  seasons  closed  until  Dec. 
13;  canvasback  and  harlequin  duck  seasons  closed; 
prior  to  Jan.  2,  daily  bag  limit  for  scaup  is  one,  with 
a daily  bag  of  two  for  the  remainder  of  the  season). 

Sea  Ducks:  Through  Jan.  31  in  Special  Sea 
Duck  Area. 


Check  out  the  21st  Annual  Core  Sound 
Decoy  Festival  at  Harkers  Island 
Elementary  School.  Activities  include 
carving  competition,  children’s  decoy 
painting,  retriever  demonstration,  decoy 
auction,  head  carving  contest  and  the 
world  loon  calling  competition.  More 
than  90  exhibitors  will  be  displaying  and 
selling  decoys  and  waterfowl  artifacts. 
Waterfowl  Weekend  at  the  Core  Sound 
Waterfowl  Museum  runs  concurrently 
with  the  Decoy  Festival. 


Visit  www.decoyguild.com  and 
www.coresou  nd  .com . 


mm 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for 
groundhog,  coyote,  striped  skunk  and 
nutria.  There  is  an  open  season  for 
taking  beaver  with  firearms  during  any 
other  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
wild  animals. 


Saturday,  December  20 

Add  to  your  enjoyment  of  fishing  by  . 
attending  Fly-Tying  for  the  Beginner  at  ; 
the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education 
in  Pisgah  Forest.  Limited  to  six  partici- 
pants ages  12  and  up.  Equipment  and 
materials  provided. 

Visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Check  the  2008-2009  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 


and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be 
submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildHfe.org,  or  call  (919)  707-0177. 
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How  Do  Birds  Use  Their  Feathers 
To  Communicate  With  Sound? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


primaries 


AMERICAN  WOODCOCKS  ARE  REMARKABLE  B I R DS  with  the  ability  to 
make  vocal  sounds  ranging  from  harsh  "peents"to  liquid  warbling.  But  they  also  use 
their  feathers  to  communicate  with  others  of  their  species  — as  do  many  other  birds. 


female  male 

The  outer  three  primaries  on  a woodcock's  wing  are  much  narrower  than  its 
others  — and  those  on  the  male  are  narrower  still.  When  the  bird  flies,  these 
three  feathers  flutter  rapidly  through  the  air  stream,  making  the  twittering 
sound  you  hear  when  one  takes  off.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  the  sound  you 
generate  by  blowing  over  a grass  blade  pinched  between  your  thumbs. 

The  male  uses  this  sound  as  part  of  his  courtship  flight. 


Wilson's  snipe  do  much  the  same  thing 
with  their  narrowed  outer  tail  feathers 
Their  nighttime  power-dive  courtship 
flights  produce  an  odd,  haunting, 
musical  moaning. 


Ruffed  grouse  also  use  feather 
noises  in  their"drumming" 
courtship.  The  grouse  flicks  its 
wings  forward  once  for  each 
individual  pulse  in  the  acceler- 
ating“drum;”the  wings  briefly 
accelerate  with  each  of  these 
beats  to  a speed  exceeding  the 
speed  of  sound,  creating  a sound 
interference  wave  or  “sonic 
boom”that  can  be  heard  a 
quarter  mile  away. 


Male  rock  doves  slap  their  wings  over  their  backs 
making  a loud  clapping  sound,  during  courtship 
flights.  They  also  use  this  sound  as  an  alarm. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Hot  Ducks 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


It  is  every  waterfowl  hunter’s  core  belief  that  ducks 
love  harsh  weather.  Look  at  the  calendar  art  spawned 
by  this  sport.  Hunters  are  invariably  dressed  like  Arctic 
explorers  and  huddled  in  blinds  or  camouflaged  duck 
boats  that  are  barely  visible  through  gusts  of  snow  and 
sleet  blowing  in  horizontally 
on  a howling  wind.  A ragged 
sky  is  invariably  filled  with 
ducks,  and  at  least  a dozen  are 
setting  their  wings  to  land  in 
the  decoys.  This  sublimely 
romantic  moment  is  tradi- 
tionally observed  just  past 
dawn  when  sensible  folks  are 
nestled  snug  in  their  beds. 

Only  another  duck  hunter 
would  understand  the  curi- 
ously oxymoronic  notion 
that  if  we  are  not  thoroughly 
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"Only  another  duck 
hunter  would  under- 
stand the  curiously 
oxymoronic  notion 
that  if  we  are  not 
thoroughly  miser- 
able, we  can’t  pos- 
sibly be  happy.” 


miserable,  we  can’t  possibly  be  happy,  and  it’s  all 
because  we  believe  that  ducks  are  equally  delighted 
to  be  up  so  early  in  such  wretched  conditions. 

My  friends  and  family  will  affirm  that  even  though 
I have  duck  hunted  for  nearly  60  years,  I have  always 
been  suspicious  of  this  notion.  I have  watched  too 
many  ducks,  geese  and  swans  lollygagging,  snoozing 
and  feeding  on  calm,  balmy  days  to  believe  that  they 
are  secretly  longing  for  a nice  little  blizzard. 

Thus,  it  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I report 
the  outcome  of  a trip  to  Mattamuskeet  this  past  win- 
ter for  the  annual  family  duck  hunt — a tradition  that 
was  inaugurated  by  my  father  and  grandfather  in  the 
1950s.  It  was  a strange  trip,  all  the  more  so  because  of 
the  crippled  myth  that  lay  in  its  wake. 

You  will  recall  that  we  were  in  the  grip  of  an  his- 
toric drought  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  2007,  and 
water  levels  had  fallen  so  low  in  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
that  the  hunts  were  cancelled.  There  was  no  water 
around  the  shore  blinds.  But  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, enough  rain  fell  to  raise  the  water  levels — not  a 
lot,  but  enough.  Those  of  us  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  draw  blinds  for  the  remaining  hunting 
dates  in  January  were  contacted  and  told  we  could 


reschedule  our  trips. 

In  early  January,  my  brother,  John,  and  my  son, 
Scott,  and  I headed  down  U.S.  264,  uncertain  what  to 
expect.  Surely,  the  water  would  still  be  low,  and  John 
and  Scott  were  also  discouraged  by  the  weather  fore- 
cast (as  a broadcast  meteorologist,  Scott  predicted  we 
would  have  unseasonably  warm  temperatures).  It 
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seemed  very  likely  that  we  would  see  more  mosqui- 
toes than  ducks.  Furthermore,  the  two  blinds  we’d 
drawn  were  not  among  those  that  generally  produce 
the  best  shooting.  It  was  pretty  much  the  consensus 
that  we  might  not  even  get  a shot. 

“Yeah,  but  we’re  going  to  be  in  a place  we’ve  always 
loved,”  I argued.  “We’ll  stay  at  Mrs.  Ruth  Sadler’s  in 
Fairfield,  eat  more  oysters  than  we  should,  and  drive 
around  in  the  evenings  looking  at  Christmas  lights.  We 
may  even  see  a few  ducks  and  geese  flying.”  I didn’t 
mention  that  it  appeared  that  all  these  pleasures  would 
be  accessed  without  also  freezing  half  to  death. 

As  we  drove  across  the  3 -mile  causeway  that  splits 
the  lake,  we  saw  some  swans,  though  not  many  ducks. 
But  after  we’d  unloaded  our  gear  in  our  room,  we  went 
to  a nearby  private  impoundment  to  see  if  any  ducks 
might  fly  in  to  roost  there.  At  twilight,  the  rosy  sky 
began  to  fill  with  massive  flocks  of  incoming  ducks 
until  the  horizon  and  sky  overhead  were  black  with 
noisy  waterfowl.  It  was  a surprising  and  amazing  spe- 
ctacle, and  as  the  ducks  poured  in,  big  groups  of  swans 
began  to  leave  the  impoundments  to  fly  to  distant 
fields  to  feed. 

Well  before  dawn  the  following  morning  when  we 
arrived  at  our  blind,  the  temperature  was  already  in  the 
mid-60s,  and  would  soar  into  the  upper  70s.  Ducks 
funneled  into  our  decoys  all  morning,  and  the  second 
day  was  no  less  astounding.  Despite  hunting  on  a day 
better  suited  to  sunbathing,  we  hardly  had  time  to 
open  a can  of  Vienna  sausages. 

I have  hunted  Mattamuskeet  nearly  every  year  for 
more  than  half  a century  and  never  experienced  two 
better  days.  In  addition  to  limits  of  wigeon,  we  also 
bagged  greenwing  teals  and  two  black  ducks.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  mosquitoes,  we  could  easily  have 
hunted  in  shorts  and  T-shirts. 

“I  hope  you’ll  keep  this  in  mind  the  next  time  you’re 
delighted  because  it’s  8 degrees  and  the  wind  is  gusting 
over  40,”  I needled. 

But,  in  fact,  the  balmy  weather  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
Because  hunting  on  the  lake  had  been  delayed  by  the 
drought,  no  one  had  hunted  any  of  the  blinds.  The 
recent  rise  in  water  levels  had  also  opened  up  untapped 
feeding  areas.  Furthermore,  the  delay  in  the  season  had 
given  the  wintering  waterfowl  at  Mattamuskeet  three 
extra  weeks  to  gather  there.  With  all  those  unsuspecting 
ducks  on  hand,  it’s  no  wonder  the  hunting  was  good. 

Clearly,  the  ducks  didn’t  mind  the  near  tropical 
weather.  I only  wish  I’d  had  some  conch  fritters  to  eat 
in  the  blind. 
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◄ FANTASTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

We  present  the  winners  of  our  fourth 
annual  photo  competition,  selected 
from  almost  6,400  entries.  See  doz- 
ens of  great  photos  in  10  categories. 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

January  is  the  month  that  hunters 
and  anglers  statewide  have  opportu- 
nities to  give  feedback  directly  to 
managers  of  wildlife  resources. 
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